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Summerlee  Named  Seventh  President 

Provost  'passionate'  about  the  University  and  its  people,  touched  by  outpouring  of  support  for  his  appointment 


Emotion  has  rendered  Prof.  Alastair 
Summerlee  virtually  speechless  only  three 
times  in  his  life:  on  his  wedding  day,  during  his 
farewell  reception  from  the  University  of 
Bristol  and  last  week  when  it  was  announced  to 
colleagues  that  he  would  be  U of  G’s  next 
president  and  vice-chancellor. 

Michael  Walsh,  chair  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  the  Presidential  Search  Committee, 
made  the  declaration  Jan.  8 to  a roomful  of  ad- 
ministrators, board  members,  deans,  students 
and  staff  from  the  president’s  office  following  a 
B of  G meeting  where  the  appointment  was  ap- 
proved. The  announcement  was  met  with  an 
outburst  of  cheers  and  thunderous  applause. 

Visibly  moved  by  the  response,  Summerlee, 
currently  provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic), had  to  compose  himself  briefly  before 
saying  a few  words.  “I’m  deeply  honoured  to  be 
entrusted  with  this  responsibility,”  he  said, 
adding  that  he  now  knows  why  Academy 
Award  winners  fumble  for  words  during  ac- 
ceptance speeches. 

“It  was  such  an  emotional  moment,”  he 
said  later  in  an  interview.  “It  was  the  spontane- 
ity of  the  reaction  — how  overpowering  and 
warm  it  was  — that  I didn’t  anticipate.  I 
couldn’t  get  over  it.  Since  then,  I’ve  received 
hundreds  of  congratulatory  e-mails  from  peo- 
ple: past  presidents,  students,  city  officials, 
former  colleagues  in  England,  people  who 
teach  my  kids.  When  I came  into  work  the  next 
day,  housekeeping  staff  were  waiting  for  me  to 
offer  congratulations,  and  this  morning  about 
5 a.m.,  a campus  police  officer  was  outside  the 
University  Centre  to  shake  my  hand.  That’s 
very  important  to  me.  I’m  passionate  about  the 
people  here  at  Guelph.  They  are  the  reason  it 
was  very  easy  for  me  to  make  the  decision  to 
want  to  do  this  job.” 


Summerlee’s  appointment,  which  is  effec- 
tive July  15,  concludes  a nine-month  interna- 
tional search  by  the  Presidential  Search 
Committee,  made  up  of  students,  faculty  and 
staff  elected  by  their  peers  at  Senate  and  two  B 
of  G members  in  addition  to  Walsh.  It’s  the 
first  time  in  U of  G’s  history  that  an  internal 
candidate  has  been  chosen  as  president.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  John  D.  MacLachlan,  the 
University’s  first  president  in  1964,  had  been 
serving  as  president  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  when  he  was  appointed,  and  Burt 
Matthews,  U of  G’s  fourth  president,  spent  20 
years  at  Guelph  before  leaving  to  become 
president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo.  He  re- 
turned to  head  U of  G in  1984.  For  a chronol- 
ogy of  all  those  who  have  served  in  the 
presidential  post,  see  page  4.) 

“We  had  an  exceptional  slate  of  candidates 
from  Canada  and  abroad,”  says  Walsh,  adding 
that  it  was  “wonderful  to  have  such  an  impres- 
sive internal  candidate.”  He  says  Summerlee 
has  already  made  a terrific  contribution  to  the 
University  and  can  continue  to  build  on  the 
strong  foundation  being  left  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  “Dr.  Summerlee  is  also  a 
highly  regarded  researcher,  a distinguished 
teacher  and  a first-class  administrator,”  says 
Walsh.  “He  has  shown  us  that  he  has  the  vision, 
dedication  and  talent  needed  to  be  our  next 
president.” 

Rozanski,  who  will  leave  office  as  U of  G’s 
longest-serving  president,  says  he  is  “abso- 
lutely delighted”  by  Summerlee’s  appoint- 
ment. “He  has  been  a superb  provost  and 
marvelous  partner  whose  many  impressive 
contributions  have  advanced  the  excellence  of 
our  university.  Alastair  has  all  the  qualities  to 
be  an  outstanding  president  and  will  lead  this 

Continued  on  page  4 


Ottawa  Invests  $37  Million  in  OVC 

Funding  is  part  of  federal  commitment  to  support  physical  infrastructure  of  Canada's  four  veterinary  colleges 


The  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
is  receiving  more  than  $37 
million  as  part  of  a federal  initiative 
to  strengthen  Canada’s  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a world  leader 
in  the  production  of  safe 
high-quality  food.  The  federal 
money  will  support  the  renovation 
and  expansion  of  U of  G’s  veterinary 
hospital,  laboratories  and  research 
buildings,  as  well  as  ensure  that  OVC 
has  the  lab  and  clinical  equipment 
necessary  to  secure  continued 
international  accreditation. 

The  funding  was  announced  Dec. 
10  by  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Minister  Lyle  Vanclief.  It  is  part  of 
Ottawa’s  $1 13-million  investment  to 
support  the  physical  infrastructure 
of  Canada’s  four  veterinary  colleges, 
located  in  Saskatoon,  Guelph, 


Saint-Hyacinthe,  Que.,  and  Char- 
lottetown. 

“This  is  wonderful  news,”  said 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  “It 
acknowledges  the  outstanding  work 
of  faculty,  staff,  students  and  alumni 
and  recognizes  the  great  strengdis  in 
veterinary  medicine  in  advancing 
animal,  human  and  environmental 
health.  It  is  with  sincere  thanks  that  I 
recognize  Minister  Vanclief  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  this  stra- 
tegic investment  in  our  veterinary 
colleges  and  their  help  in  supporting 
us  to  achieve  our  objectives.” 

The  investment  bolsters  a na- 
tional agenda  to  deal  with  newly  dis- 
covered and  re-emerging  threats  to 
human  and  animal  health,  respond 
to  public  concerns  regarding  issues 
such  as  food  safety  and  biosecurity, 


and  meet  the  need  for  more  veteri- 
nary scientists.  This  also  comple- 
ments OVC’s  provincial  role  in 
training  the  personnel  needed  to 
deal  with  current  and  emerging  vet- 
erinary issues. 

“This  investment  will  help  the 
college  fulfil  responsibilities  to  an  in- 
tegrated national  strategy  in  areas 
that  include  public  health,  food 
safety  and  zoonotic  diseases,”  said 
OVC  dean  Alan  Meek.  “Obtaining 
this  funding  was  a real  team  effort  — 
including  faculty,  staff  and  students, 
local  MP  Brenda  Chamberlain  and 
the  Canadian  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  which  worked  closely 
with  the  four  veterinary  colleges  to 
gamer  the  necessary  industry  and 
political  support.” 

Provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 


demic) Alastair  Summerlee  said  that 
when  OVC  was  awarded  full  accredi- 
tation by  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  last  fall,  he  was 
concerned  about  the  association’s 
warnings  related  to  OVC’s  fiscal 
challenges  surrounding  aging  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

“This  funding  will  prepare  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  ahead,”  he  said. 
“I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  minister  has  indicated  that 
the  federal  government  will  continue 
to  work  co-operatively  with  the  col- 
leges and  provincial  governments  to 
ensure  the  future  strength  of  these 
valuable  national  institutions.” 

Assistant  OVC  dean  (academic) 
Jill  McCutcheon  added  that  the 
funding  “ensures  we’ll  have  the  fa- 
cilities and  infrastructure  necessary 


to  continue  international  accredita- 
tion of  our  veterinary  college.” 

Food  safety  is  a key  element  of  the 
Agriculture  Policy  Framework, 
through  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  working  with  provinces  and 
stakeholders  to  build  on  existing 
food  safety  measures  and  to  improve 
the  ability  of  the  agriculture  and 
agri-food  sector  to  identify  and  re- 
spond to  food  safety  issues  and  con- 
cerns. 

“I’d  like  to  thank  dean  Alan  Meek 
and  faculty  and  staff  at  OVC  for  their 
hard  work  in  ensuring  that  OVC  has 
the  resources  necessary  to  deliver  on 
its  responsibilities  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional network  of  public  health  and 
safety,”  said  Rozanski. 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 

mwv3.synipatico.ca/gueIpliiiiontessoriscliool/ 

519-836-3810 


, . UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

% 

BIOCHEMISTRY 
GRADUATE  PROGRAM 
OPEN  HOUSE 

Saturday  January  18.2003  1 1 :30  a.m. 
The  Medical  Sciences  Building 
Room  2172  1 King's  College  Circle  Toronto 

Spend  the  day  with  us  learning  Tour  our  facilities  and  the  campus 

about  our  graduate  programs  with  student  guides. 

and  grad  student  lile  in  Toronto.  Enjoy  tree  lunch  and  dinner. 

Visit  displays  on  Graduate  Student  Programs  in- 

Blomoleculnr  Structure  & Function  • • Gene  Expression  & Development 

Moli-culiir  Coll  Biology  • • Protein  Folding 

Proloomlcs  & Bioinformatics  • • Membranes  A Transport 

Signal  Transduction  & Regulation  • • Molecular  Medicine 

FOR  MORE  INFO  VISIT  US  AT.  WWW. BIOCHEMISTRY  UTORONTO  CA/NEWS 


Bill  Green  - Associate  Broker 

Royal  City  Realty  Limited 

25  Waterloo  Avenue  824  QQ^O 
Guelph.  ON.  N1H  3H4  ext  203 


$ worn  city 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
*Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
*For  children  2.5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


766-7676 


Top  Ten  - Guelph  Rea I Estate 

1992-2001 

-complimentary  computer 
analysis  of  your  home's  value 
-complimentary  list  of  homes 
currently  on  the  market 

Let  Bill's  Guelph  Area  Rea!  Estate 
Experience  Work  Fur  You  ! 


sure  to  enjoy | 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more'clearly.— 
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REPORT 


Academic  Advising  Committee  Report  Available  on  Web 


CHAIRING  THE  Dec.  10  meeting  of  Senate,  Prof. 

Alastair  Summerlee,  provost  and  vice-  president 
(academic),  announced  that  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  had  received  more  than  $37  million  from  the 
federal  government  (see  story  on  page  1). 

He  also  congratulated  Prof.  Donna  Pennee,  Litera- 
tures and  Performance  Studies  in  English,  on  her  ap- 
pointment as  the  University’s  new  associate  dean  of  arts 
and  social  science. 


COMMITTEE  MAKES  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  response  to  a May  2001  Senate  directive,  a com- 
mittee to  review  undergraduate  academic  advising  was 
created  to  review  and  develop  recommendations  for 
academic  advising  and  counselling.  A copy  of  the  com- 
mittee’s report  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at  www. 


uoguelph.ca/vpacademic.  For  a story  about  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  academic  advising  system,  see  page  8. 

One  of  the  report’s  recommendations  is  to  clarify 
the  academic  advising  system  information  available  in 
the  calendar.  To  that  end,  senators  voted  to  revise  the 
calendar  to  include  a mission  statement  and  an  outline 
of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  those  involved  in 
academic  advising.  A change  to  the  calendar  was  also 
approved  to  clarify  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associate  vice-president 
(academic),  reminded  senators  that  the  online  calendar 
is  the  official  version  and  that  a hard  copy  is  no  longer 
being  produced.  She  noted  that  Starr  Ellis  is  reviewing 
the  online  calendar  and  will  facilitate  design  and  navi- 
gation upgrades. 


OAC  Launches  Lecture  Series 
on  ‘Agri-Food  for  Quality  of  Life’ 

Discussion  to  centre  on  future  of  Canadian  agricultural  research  and  food  production 


WHAT  ARE  “bioproducts”? 

What  does  ratification  of 
the  Kyoto  Protocol  mean  for 
Canadian  farmers?  And  what  are 
the  moral  and  social  responsibilities 
of  individual  scientists  and 
universities  when  it  comes  to  the 
introduction  of  new  technologies 
and  derived  products  such  as 
genetically  modified  foods? 

These  and  other  important 
questions  about  the  future  of  Cana- 
dian agricultural  research  and  food 
production  will  be  explored  in  a 
public  lecture  series  being  organ- 
ized by  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  this  semester. 

The  four-part  series,  titled 
“Agri-Food  for  the  Quality  of  Life,” 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  for  OAC,  says 
dean  Craig  Pearson.  It’s  also  one  of 
the  many  initiatives  the  college  is 
undertaking  to  meet  goals  set  out  in 
its  strategic  plan,  released  last  June. 

Pearson  says  the  lecture  series  il- 
lustrates how  OAC  scientists  and 
students  work  on  issues  of  vital  im- 
portance to  contemporary  society, 
from  genetically  modified  organ- 
isms to  greenhouse  gas  abatement 
and  many  other  key  issues  in  be- 
tween. 

“It  responds  to  comments  in  the 
strategic  plan  that  OAC  should  do 
more  to  showcase  our  research,  and 
how  the  research  has  immediate 
benefits  through  informing  society 
and  stimulating  innovation.” 

The  four  sessions  will  be  held  on 
Wednesdays  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in 
Room  1714  of  OVC’s  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  Each  will  feature  a 
lead  speaker  and  three  discussants, 


with  an  open  discussion  period  to 
follow.  There  is  no  admission 
charge,  but  seating  is  limited  to  150 
people. 

The  series  kicks  off  Jan.  29  with  a 
discussion  of  “The  Role  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  Resolving  Social  Conflict 
— Genetically  Modified  Organisms 
in  the  Food  System,  a Test  Case.” 
This  lecture  will  explore  the  role  the 
University  can  and  should  play  in 
effecting  social  change  and  its  rela- 
tionships with  government,  indus- 
try and  the  public. 

On  Feb.  12,  the  topic  is  “Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Kyoto  Protocol:  Boon- 
doggle or  Bonanza  for  Agriculture?” 
This  lecture,  says  Janice  DeMoor, 
OAC’s  research  projects  facilitator 
and  the  series  organizer,  won’t  be  so 
much  a debate  on  whether  or  not 
the  Kyoto  Protocol  should  have 
been  ratified,  but  rather  a look  at  re- 
actions and  adaptations  to  climate 
change.  It  will  also  focus  on  practi- 
cal strategies  for  agriculture  based 
on  the  current  meteorological  and 
political  climates. 

“New  Agri-Food  Products:  Op- 
portunities for  Rural  Ontario”  is  the 
topic  of  the  March  5 lecture.  Dis- 
cussion will  focus  on  new  “bio- 


Publication Date 

Deadline 

Jan.  29 

Jan.  20 

Feb. 12 

Feb.  3 

Feb. 26 

Feb.  17 

March  12 

March  3 

based”  products  and  opportunities 
such  as  biofuels,  functional  foods  and 
molecular  farming,  as  well  as  the  po- 
tential economic,  environmental  and 
social  impact  of  these  products  on  ru- 
ral communities  and  family  farms. 
This  session  will  be  conducted  as  a 
video  conference  with  U of  G’s  three 
regional  campuses:  College  d’Alfred, 
Kemptville  College  and  Ridgetown 
College. 

The  final  lecture  March  19  will  try 
to  answer  the  question:  “Is  It  Safe  to 
Eat  Anything?”  It  will  explore  current 
issues  in  food  safety  such  as  microbial 
hazards,  antibiotic  use  in  agriculture, 
pesticides  and  irradiation. 

All  lectures  will  be  moderated  by 
1977  OAC  graduate  David  Imrie,  a 
news  reporter  with  CKCO-TV.  Previ- 
ously, Imrie  produced  and  hosted 
daily  farm  reports  on  CKCO, 
CFCA-FM  and  CKKW-AM,  in  addi- 
tion to  a weekly  half-hour  farm  show 
on  television. 

The  “Agri-Food  for  the  Quality  of 
Life”  series  is  sponsored  by  the  A.D. 
Latomell  Trust  and  alumni  gifts  to  the 
2001  OAC  Dean’s  Fund.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  DeMoor  at  Ext. 
56728  or  www.oac.uoguelph.ca. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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GUELPH  EARNS  SILVER, 

BRONZE  IN  CASE  COMPETITION 

U of  G has  won  two  awards  in  the 
2003  Accolades  Awards  Program 
hosted  by  District  II  of  the  Council 
for  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education.  The  University  Web  site 
won  a silver  medal  in  the  category 
“Entire  Web  Sites.”  The  President's 
Report  received  a bronze  award  in 
the  category  “Institutional  Ad- 
vancement Publications.’'  CASE 
will  honour  award  recipients  during 
its  district  conference  next  month  in 
New  York  City. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  SOUGHT 
FOR  DAVIS  INLET  SCHOOL 

The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learn- 
ing Centre  is  collecting  used  chil- 
dren’s books  to  send  to  Davis  Inlet, 
whose  residents  are  being  relocated 
to  a new  community  on  the  Labra- 
dor mainland.  A U of  G graduate 
and  former  teaching  assistant  at  the 
centre  who  is  now  teaching  in  Davis 
Inlet  is  looking  for  books  to  send 
home  with  her  students  so  they  can 
practise  their  skills.  Most  in  demand 
are  books  up  to  a Grade  3 level.  To 
donate  books  or  money  to  buy 
books,  call  Ext.  52682  or  send 
e-mail  to  cclc@uoguelph.ca  or  bstu- 
art@uoguelph.ca. 


SCOTTISH  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
CELEBRATES  ROBBIE  BURNS 

The  Scottish  studies  program  will 
celebrate  Robbie  Bums  Day  with  an 
International  Burns  Supper  Jan.  18 
at  6 p.m.  at  the  Colony  Hotel  in 
Toronto.  The  annual  event  organ- 
ized by  the  national  Scottish  Studies 
Foundation  celebrates  the  life  of 
poet  and  writer  Robert  Burns.  Tick- 
ets are  $80  and  can  be  purchased 
through  the  Scottish  Studies  Society 
at  905-881-5780  or  from  Crystyna 
Bebee  at  the  Colony  Hotel,  416- 
585-3153. 


Prof.  John  Dawson:  Muscle 
Man?  No,  the  biochemistry 
professor  isn’t  out  pumping  iron  on 
the  beach,  although  you  need  to  be 
reasonably  fit  if  your  hobby  includes 
hiking  through  Yosemite  National 
Park  or  scrambling  up  a cinder  cone 
in  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park. 
The  moniker  applies  to  his  scientific 
interest  in  the  molecular-  and  even 
atomic-level  workings  of  muscle 
proteins  that  allow  any  movement  at 
all  from  lifting  weights  to  climbing 
mountains  to  twiddling  the  controls 
of  an  electron  microscope  in  a 
biochemistry  lab. 

Whether  you’re  Michael  Jordan 
or  a U of  G professor,  the  two  pro- 
teins that  Dawson  studies  are  com- 
mon to  all  our  cells,  and  muscle  cells 
especially,  where  actin  and  myosin 
allow  contraction  and  extension 
through  their  molecular-scale  inter- 
action. 

“The  Holy  Grail  of  muscle  re- 
searchers is  to  understand  at  the 
atomic  level  the  interactions  be- 
tween actin  and  myosin  that  lead  to 
our  being  able  to  work  and  do  any- 
thing,” he  says. 

Actin  is  the  most  abundant  pro- 
tein in  the  body.  Every  one  of  your 
cells  is  held  up  by  a kind  of  cellular 
scaffolding  of  long  actin  filaments 
that  prevent  the  cell  membrane  from 
collapsing. 

“Without  actin,  it’s  game  over,” 
says  Dawson.  “Actin  in  cells  is  in- 
volved in  almost  every  vital  process, 
as  a scaffold  for  protein  interaction 
or  directly  for  transport  of  mole- 
cules.” 

Despite  the  ubiquity  and  impor- 
tance of  these  proteins,  how  they 
work  is  still  largely  unknown.  Learn- 
ing more  about  their  workings  is  the 
goal  of  Dawson’s  research.  Since  ar- 
riving at  Guelph  last  summer,  he’s 
been  establishing  a laboratory  to 
study  “mini-muscles"  or  experimen- 
tal setups  of  a few  muscle  cells. 
Studying  actin  and  myosin  in- 


volves sophisticated  equipment  and 
techniques,  including  high-powered 
microscopes  for  viewing  proteins 
stained  with  fluorescent  dye,  as  well 
as  X-ray  crystallography  for  making 
and  examining  protein  crystals.  He 
continues  to  collaborate  with  re- 
searchers m southern  California , 
where  he  held  a Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
post-doctoral  fellowship  with  a rec- 
ognized leader  in  muscle  research  at 
Stanford  University. 

There,  he  also  got  a hands-on  les- 
son in  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  pure 
crystals  of  the  protein,  a problem 
that  has  plagued  scientists  for  dec- 
ades. “I  soon  learned  why  we  haven’t 
solved  this  problem  for  40  years,”  he 
says.  “It’s  really  hard.” 

"The  Holy  Grail  of  muscle 
researchers  is  to  understand  at 
the  atomic  level  the  interactions 
between  actin  and  myosin  that 
lead  to  our  being  able  to  work 
and  do  anything.  ” 


Learning  more  about  these  pro- 
teins, and  especially  about  what  goes 
wrong  during  those  interactions,  of- 
fers clinical  applications: 

• A dystrophin  protein  that  binds  to 
actin,  for  example,  causes  muscu- 
lar dystrophy. 

• In  cystic  fibrosis,  the  use  of  a pro- 
tein called  gelsolin  breaks  down 
actin  polymers  found  in  the 
buildup  of  mucous  that  character- 
izes this  disease,  allowing  sufferers 
to  clear  their  lungs  more  effec- 
tively. 

• Even  a form  of  deafness  may  be 
caused  when  myosin  fails  to  bind 
properly  to  actin,  leaving  hair  cells 
in  the  ear  immobile. 

Studying  these  proteins  might 
also  yield  clues  to  treating  cancer. 
Myosin  is  critical  in  the  late  stages  of 
cell  division,  allowing  an  enlarged 


cell  to  pinch  off  into  two.  By  inhibit- 
ing the  action  of  myosin  at  that  cru- 
cial point,  might  we  find  a way  to 
halt  the  runaway  cell  division  that  re- 
sults in  tumour  growth? 

Dawson  says  therapeutics  involv- 
ing these  cellular  proteins  might  pro- 
vide aw  alternative  treatment  for 
cancer.  “ This  is  another  technique 
where  we  target  proteins  involved  in 
cell  division,”  he  says. 

He  cautions  that  any  medical  ap- 
plications would  occur  downstream 
from  his  lab,  where  he’s  more  inter- 
ested in  the  basic  mechanisms.  “We 
want  to  understand  what’s  going 
right  first,  then  get  clever  people  to 
target  what’s  going  wrong.” 

Dawson  began  undergraduate 
studies  in  physics  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University,  then  switched  to  chemis- 
try. It  turned  out  to  be  the  right 
move  for  someone  who  had  always 
enjoyed  tinkering  and  solving  com- 
plex problems.  “The  research  really 
was  exciting  for  me." 

More  than  anything,  he  found 
himself  captivated  by  subcellular 
mechanisms  clicking  away  unseen 
and  unheard.  Look  at  pictures  of 
three-dimensional  proteins,  he  says. 
“When  these  simple  chains  of  amino 
acids  get  in  a certain  order,  fold  in  a 
certain  way,  they  can  do  stuff. 
They’re  little  machines.  It’s  wild.” 
Dawson  finds  that  sensibility  col- 
ours his  view  of  things,  even  in  a lit- 
eral sense.  Trekking  through 
mountains  once  with  his  wife, 
Amanda,  he  met  an  artist.  Together 
they  stood  and  admired  the  vista, 
describing  what  they  saw.  The  artist 
talked  about  colours,  the  play  of 
light.  Dawson  said  what  he  saw  were 
all  the  biochemical  reactions  hap- 
pening under  the  surface  to  produce 
that  visual  treat.  He  laughs  as  he  re- 
calls the  conversation.  “We  both 
stared  at  each  other.  He  said, 
“You’re  weird,’”  and  I said,  ‘So  are 
you.’” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES  _ 


CONFERENCE  TO  FOCUS 
ON  ACCESS  ISSUES 

A group  of  Guelph  graduate 
students  have  organized  a 
full-day  conference 
issues  of  access  to  and 
within  education,  to  be  held 
Jail.  18  in  the  University 
Centre.  Titled  “Access  Inter- 
ventions: A Symposium  on 
Questions  of  Education,”  it 
will  feature  keynote  speak- 
ers Kathleen  Wynne  of  the 
Toronto  District  School 
Board,  author  Sherene 
Razack  and  peace  activist  Jaggi 
Singh.  The  day  will  also  include 
interactive  workshops,  information 
sharing,  community  networking, 
visual  arts,  music  and  debate.  The 
conference  is  free.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  to  register,  call  Ext. 
58510,  send  e-mail  to  access_educa- 
tion@yahoo.ca  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.geocities.com/access_educa- 
tion. 


Biochemist  Muscles  In 
on  Cellular  Proteins 

Better  understanding  of  muscle  protein  interactions  could  offer  clues  to  treating  cancer 


ROZANSKI  HOSTS  RECEPTION 
FOR  PRESIDENT  DESIGNATE 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
invites  the  University  community  to 
join  him  in  celebrating  and  con- 
gratulating president  designate 
Alastair  Summerlee  at  a coffee  break 
reception  Jan.  20  from  2 to  3 p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 


Hror.  John  Dawson  flexes  some  muscle  in  the  lab  where  he  studies  the  molecular  workings  of  muscle  proteins 
that  allow  movement  from  lifting  weights  to  climbing  mountains.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


I EQPLE 


MEDALS  RECOGNIZE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CANADA 

Several  members  of  the  University 
community  were  awarded  Queen’s 
Golden  Jubilee  Medals.  The  medals 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  II’s  reign  and 
recognize  Canadians  who  have 
made  a significant  contribution  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  community  or 
country.  Recipients  included  stu- 
dent Natalie  Barrales-Hall  (youth 
leadership);  Prof.  Iain  Campbell, 
Physics  (lifetime  achievement); 
retired  College  of  Arts  dean  Murdo 
MacKinnon  (lifetime  achieve- 
ment); retired  rural  extension  stud- 
ies professor  Ab  Moore  (lifetime 
achievement);  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  (higher  education); 
former  OAC  dean  Clay  Switzer 
(lifetime  achievement);  and  Board 
of  Governors  chair  Michael  Walsh 
(higher  education).  The  medals 
were  also  awarded  to  members,  offi- 
cers and  companions  of  the  Order 
of  Canada,  including  University 
professor  emeritus  Ken  Kasha, 
Crop  Science;  former  U of  G presi- 
dent Bill  Winegard;  and  chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander. 


POSTER  WINS  AWARD 

Joanna  Summerscales,  an  M.Sc. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  won 
the  CANTOX  Graduate  Student 
Award  for  best  poster  at  the  Society 
of  Toxicology  of  Canada’s  annual 
symposium  in  Montreal.  The  poster 
was  titled  “ Screening  and  Charac- 
terization of  Human  NAT2  (Acetyl  / 
L-oA.  Aryiasouvu,  N.-Acc.\y\\iana-  \ 
ferase)  Variants"  and  was  co- 
authored by  Prof.  David  Josephy. 


HORTICULTURIST  SPEAKS 

Prof.  John  Proctor,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, was  an  invited  speaker  at  the 
Eighth  International  Ginseng  Sym- 
posium at  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity in  South  Korea.  He  gave  a 
plenary  lecture  titled  “Production 
Practices  for  North  American  Gin- 
seng: Challenges  and  Opportuni- 
ties.” While  in  Korea,  he  met  with 
colleagues  at  the  Korean  Tobacco 
and  Ginseng  Central  Research  Insti- 
tute in  Suwon  and  at  Chungnam 
National  University  in  Daejeon. 


INM 


E MORI  AM 


The  Department  of  Athletics  held  a 
memorial  service  Jan.  8 for  first- 
year  student  MaKala  King,  a mem- 
ber of  the  women’s  volleyball  Gry- 
phons who  was  killed  in  a car  acci- 
dent Dec.  23  just  north  of  Barrie. 
The  19-year-old  had  just  com- 
pleted her  first  semester  at  U of  G. 
She  is  survived  by  her  parents, 
Wayne  and  Shirley,  and  a sister, 
G.W.  A memorial  fund  has  been 
established  in  her  name  at  St. 
Theresa’s  High  School  in  Midland. 

Ron  McCormick,  retired  direc- 
tor of  Security  Services,  died  Nov. 
29  at  age  74.  He  joined  the  Univer- 
sity in  1967  and  retired  in  1993.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Beverlie;  a 
son,  Stephen;  a daughter.  Heather; 
and  one  granddaughter.  A tree  will 
be  planted  in  his  memory  at  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 
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The  Presidential  Lineage 


SINCE  THE  FOUNDING  ofU  of  Gin  1964,  six 
presidents  have  led  the  University, 
bringing  varying  expertise  and  leadership 
styles  to  a growing  and  changing  institution. 

John  D.  MacLachlan  took  the  helm  for  the 
first  three  years  from  1964  to  1967.  A Harvard 
graduate,  die  botanist  from  the  Kingston  area 
joined  the  faculty  of  OAC  in  1939.  He  became 
president  of  OAC  in  1950  at  age  44  and  head  of 
the  Federated  Colleges  in  1964,  then  was 
named  president  of  the  newly  formed  U of  G. 

In  steering  the  transition  from  college  to 
university,  the  founding  president  introduced 
the  trimester  system,  established  the  character 
of  governing  bodies  of  the  institution,  played  a 
key  role  in  setting  up  the  first  academic  pro- 
grams and  hiring  faculty  and  administrators, 
and  provided  for  a master  plan  of  campus.  He 
also  launched  a successful  capital  campaign. 
He  retired  in  1967  at  the  age  of  61  and  died  in 
1987. 

Bill  Winegard  was  42  and  assistant  dean  of 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
when  he  succeeded  MacLachlan.  The 
Hamilton-born  metallurgist  earned  three  de- 
grees from  U of  T,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
and  do  research  in  the  solidification  of  metals, 
establishing  a world-renowned  reputation  in 
the  field. 

During  his  years  as  U of  G president  from 
1967  to  1975,  Winegard  provided  students 
with  an  official  voice  on  governing  policies,  set 
up  faculty  policy  and  appointment  commit- 
tees, opened  Senate  meetings  to  the  public, 
promoted  teaching  evaluation  and  initiated  re- 
organization of  the  college  structure,  which 
culminated  in  an  aims  and  objectives  docu- 
ment. He  later  entered  federal  politics,  repre- 


senting Guelph  and  eventually  becoming 
Canada’s  first  minister  for  science.  He  retired 
from  politics  in  1993  and  was  named  an  Officer 
of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  1998.  He  currently 
chairs  the  Premier’s  Research  Excellence 
Awards  board. 

At  41,  Donald  Forster  became  Guelph's 
third  president,  serving  from  1975  to  1983.  The 
Toronto  native  earned  his  BA  from  U of  T and 
his  master’s  from  Harvard  in  political  econom- 
ics. He  came  to  Guelph  after  a 15-year  career  in 
the  academic  and  administrative  ranks  at  To- 
ronto. 

An  advocate  of  lifelong  learning,  Forster  ex- 
panded continuing  education  and  introduced 
distance  education  programs,  established  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and  De- 
velopment, forged  ties  with  Beijing  Agricul- 
tural University,  encouraged  international 
activities,  paved  the  way  for  academic  co- 
operation with  the  universities  of  Waterloo 
and  Toronto,  founded  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  and  set  in  motion  the  articulation  of 
Guelph’s  vision  of  education  in  Toward  2000. 
He  died  suddenly  just  before  he  was  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  U of  T. 

In  1984,  at  57,  Burt  Matthews  became 
Guelph’s  fourth  president.  Raised  in  the  Lon- 
don area,  he  earned  his  undergraduate  degree 
at  OAC  and  his  PhD  in  soil  chemistry  at  Cor- 
nell. He  spent  20  years  at  Guelph,  beginning  as 
a lecturer  at  OAC  and  eventually  becoming 
vice-president,  academic.  From  1970  to  1981, 
he  was  president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Returning  to  Guelph  as  president,  Mat- 
thews spearheaded  a campaign  that  raised  $65 
million,  stimulating  a major  capital  expansion 
on  campus.  He  also  broadened  and  clarified 


vice-presidential  positions,  initiated  a strategic 
planning  process,  strengthened  the  co-op  pro- 
gram, encouraged  multidisciplinary  programs, 
established  the  President’s  Scholarships,  in- 
creased research  activities  and  improved  staff 
benefits.  He  retired  from  the  presidency  in 
1988. 

Brian  Segal  became  U of  G’s  fifth  president 
in  1988  after  eight  years  as  president  of  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute.  The  McGill-educated 
44-year-old  had  earned  his  PhD  in  social  wel- 
fare from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Before  Ryerson,  Segal  was  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  social  work  at  Carleton  University  and 
a strategic  planning  director  for  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

At  Guelph,  he  made  commitments  to  em- 
ployment equity  and  enhancing  the  role  of 
women.  He  was  responsible  for  an  internal  re- 
view that  would  make  administration  leaner 
and  help  check  the  University’s  growing  deficit 
in  economic  hard  times.  He  oversaw  the  reno- 
vation of  Zavitz  Hall,  the  opening  of  the  Bovey 
Building  and  the  expansion  of  the  Research 
Park,  and  established  the  Heritage  Fund  to 
generate  capital  income.  He  resigned  from 
Guelph  in  1992  to  become  publisher  of  Ma- 
clean’s magazine  and  vice-president  of  Ma- 
clean Hunter  Publications.  He  is  now 
president  and  CEO  of  Rogers  Publishing. 

Mordechai  Rozanski  took  over  the  helm  of 
U of  G in  1993  at  age  45  and  has  become  its 
longest-serving  president. 

A BA  history  graduate  of  McGill  and  PhD 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
joined  U of  G from  Wagner  College  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  provost  and  vice-president 
for  academic  affairs. 


His  tenure  at  Guelph  has  been  marked  by 
challenge,  innovation  and  substantial 
growth  in  the  University’s  enrolment,  finan- 
cial resources,  facilities  and  academic  stat- 
ure. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  initiated  a highly 
participatory  and  continual  strategic  plan- 
ning process  that  responded  both  to  succes- 
sive government  budget  challenges  and  to 
diverse  opportunities  to  advance  the  Uni- 
versity’s quality  and  stature  as  a pre-eminent 
learner-centred,  research-intensive  institu- 
tion. 

Working  with  dedicated  faculty,  staff, 
academic  and  administrative  leaders,  stu- 
dents, board  members  and  alumni,  Rozan- 
ski provided  the  leadership  that  refocused 
Guelph’s  mission  and  enhanced  its  national 
reputation  for  sustained  academic  distinc- 
tion. This  stature  was  symbolized,  in  part,  by 
Guelph  achieving  recognition  in  1999  and 
again  in  2002  in  Maclean’s  magazine’s  an- 
nual ranking  of  universities  as  the  best  com- 
prehensive university  in  the  nation. 

Other  achievements  during  his  presi- 
dency include  increasing  annual  research 
funding  support  by  $40  million  to  more 
than  $106  million;  expanding  and  diversify- 
ing the  University's  financial  resources  and 
achieving  balanced  budgets  for  nine  con- 
secutive years;  growing  the  endowment  by 
some  $100  million  to  $134  million;  and  un- 
dertaking the  most  significant  building  and 
renovation  activity  in  the  University’s  mod- 
ern history,  activity'  totalling  more  than  $250 
million,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
new  University  of  Guelph-Humber  in  To- 
ronto. 


‘ 1 Am  Strongly  Committed  to  the  University  of  Guelph’ 

Continued  from  page  1 


great  university  and  its  wonderfully 
talented  people  to  new  levels  of  insti- 
tutional success  and  to  the  interna- 
tional stature  that  it  deserves.” 

Summerlee  joined  Guelph’s  De- 
partment of  Biomedical  Sciences  in 
1988  from  the  University  of  Bristol, 
where  he  served  as  the  veterinary 
pre-clinical  dean  in  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Science  and  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  residence  halls.  He 
was  appointed  associate  dean  of  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  in  1992, 
dean  of  graduate  studies  in  1995,  as- 
sociate vice-president  (academic)  in 
1999  and  to  his  current  position  in 
2000. 

Summerlee’s  career  as  a scholar, 
professor,  researcher  and  adminis- 
trator spans  nearly  30  years.  He 
holds  a B.Sc.,  B.V.Sc.  and  PhD  from 
the  University  of  Bristol  and  has 
been  recognized  internationally  for 
his  exceptional  teaching  and  for  his 
scholarship  and  publications  in  the 
biomedical  sciences.  In  1991,  he  was 
recognized  with  a Distinguished 
Professorial  Teaching  Award  from 
the  U of  G Faculty  Association. 
Known  as  an  innovator  in  curricu- 
lum development,  he  launched  the 
extensive  revision  of  the  veterinary 
program  at  OVC  and  helped  create 
the  University  of  Guelph-Humber. 

Physics  professor  Iain  Campbell, 
former  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic)  and  a member  of  the 
Presidential  Selection  Committee, 
lauds  Summerlee’s  appointment. 


“Having  worked  so  closely  with 
Alastair,  I am  familiar  with  his  truly 
remarkable  array  of  abilities,  his  loy- 
alty and  his  courage  in  difficult  situa- 
tions; he  is  exceptionally  well- 
equipped  for  his  new  role.  But  the 
factor  that  is  most  fundamental  for 
me  personally  is  his  exemplary,  and 
obviously  heartfelt,  commitment  to 
this  university  and  its  people.” 

It’s  that  very  dedication  that  has 
kept  Summerlee  at  U of  G.  “I  have 
had  other  opportunities  in  several 
different  countries,”  he  says.  “Each 
time  I’ve  decided  to  withdraw,  it’s 
been  because  I felt  I had  unfinished 
business  at  Guelph  and  a loyalty  that 
I couldn’t  break.  I am  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  University  of  Guelph, 
its  values,  its  mission  and;  most  im- 
portant, its  people.” 

He  adds  that  he  is  “humbled”  at 
being  the  first  internal  candidate 
chosen  president  since  the  creation 
of  U of  G. 

“I  went  into  this  expecting  the 
competition  to  be  at  an  extremely 
high  level,”  he  says.  “But  of  all  the  job 
search  processes  I’ve  been  involved 
in,  this  was  the  most  rigorous.  My 
hat  really  goes  off  to  the  members  of 
the  search  committee  for  taking  the 
time  to  carefully  think  through  the 
process.  They  did  an  amazing  job.” 
Tracey  Alberico  of  Employee  Re- 
lations, who  was  the  staff  representa- 
tive on  the  search  committee,  says 
she  considers  Summerlee  “a  sincere, 
thoughtful  and  talented  administra- 


tor. He  has  demonstrated  through 
words  and  actions  that  he  values  and 
respects  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community.  As  a staff  member,  I 
feel  he  has  an  outstanding  apprecia- 
tion and  level  of  empathy  for  the 
pressures  and  work-related  issues 
staff  are  facing.  He  fosters  confi- 
dence that  we  have  an  administrator 
who  will  champion  our  issues  and 
enliven  our  working  experience.” 

As  president,  Summerlee  plans  to 
go  on  teaching  and  doing  research, 
saying  he  wants  to  continue  to  up- 
hold Guelph’s  reputation  as  a uni- 
versity where  professors  and  staff  are 
approachable  for  students,  regard- 
less of  position  or  area  of  expertise. 

“Encouraging  and  supporting  vi- 
brant faculty-student  interactions  is 
what  we’re  known  for;  it’s  part  of 
what  sets  us  apart.” 

Fourth-year  molecular  biology 
and  genetics  student  Dave  Hartell, 
co-chair  of  the  Student  Senate  Cau- 
cus and  a former  board  member  of 
the  Central  Student  Association,  says 
Summerlee  has  a “long  and  prosper- 
ous history  of  advocating  and  work- 
ing with  students  on  this  campus.  He 
has  provided  a strong  and  suppor- 
tive voice  for  many  student  groups 
and  constantly  ensures  that  students 
are  always  part  of  the  process.  I have 
never  known  Alastair  to  turn  away 
from  students.  It  is  my  strong  opin- 
ion that  Alastair  is  the  most  capable 
and  deserving  person  to  represent 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  its  stu- 


dents.” 

Kendra  Holliday,  a fourth-year 
B.comm.  major  and  the  under- 
graduate student  representative  on 
the  search  committee,  adds  that  she 
also  considers  Summerlee  “a  great 
advocate  for  students  — someone 
who  will  help  us  out  when  we  need 
support.  I think  his  experience  will 
be  a tremendous  asset  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  this  period  of  growth.” 

Summerlee  is  married  to 

Catherine,  communications  co- 
ordinator for  Admission  Services. 
They  have  two  daughters, 

Madeleine,  a student  at  U of  G,  and 
Lydia,  a senior  high  school  student; 
and  a son,.  Max,  who  will  enter  uni- 
versity in  the  fall.  The  president  des- 
ignate plans  to  remain  in  his  current 
home  near  campus  and  make  the 
President’s  House  available  for  Uni- 
versity functions  and  events. 

For  now,  Summerlee  is  concen- 
trating on  finishing  up  projects  he 
has  started  in  his  current  position.  A 
search  committee  will  be  struck  in 
the  coming  months  to  find  a new 
provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). Beyond  that,  he  says,  he 
hasn’t  made  any  concrete  arrange- 
ments. 

“My  immediate  plans  include 
making  sure  we  continue  on  our 
path  of  preparedness  for  the  double 
cohort.  We  also  have  several  big  con- 
struction projects  under  way  — the 
classroom  complex,  science  com- 
plex, OVC  and  the  University  of 


Guelph-Humber  building  — and 
those  must  be  carefully  monitored.” 
Summerlee  says  he  has  a high 
standard  of  excellence  to  live  up  to  in 
succeeding  Rozanski.  “He  has  done 
amazing  things  for  this  university 
over  the  past  decade.  I admire  and 
respect  his  accomplishments,  and  I 
personally  have  learned  an  incredi- 
ble amount  from  him.” 

In  fact,  Summerlee  says  the  en- 
couragement and  guidance  he  has 
received  from  Rozanski  and  others 
are  what  propelled  him  to  where  he 
is  today. 

“Throughout  my  career,  I have 
been  supported  by  colleagues  and 
mentors  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
help  and  support  me  in  developing 
my  own  administrative  style.” 

That’s  part  of  the  reason  he’s  so 
touched  by  the  outpouring  of  emo- 
tion and  support  that  has  followed 
the  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

"I  am  very  grateful  for  everyone’s 
time  and  care.  Now  it’s  my  turn  to 
return  the  favour  as  I take  on  this 
new  challenge." 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
invites  the  University  of  Guelph 
community  to  join  him  in  cele- 
brating and  congratulating  presi- 
dent designate  Alastair  Summer- 
lee at  a coffee  break  reception 
Jan.  20  from  2 to  3 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 
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Kinesiologist  Studies  Role 
Vision  Plays  in  Movement 

Goal  is  to  help  people  who  have  difficulty  navigating  complex  environments 

PICTURE  THIS  SCENARIO:  You 
and  your  two  young  children 
are  driving  down  a street  when  a dog 
suddenly  scurries  into  your  path. 

Almost  instinctively,  you  slam  on 
the  brakes.  Although  this  might  save 
the  animal,  it  could  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  you  and  your 
children,  even  if  everyone  is  safely 
buckled  in  their  seats,  says  Prof.  Lori 
Ann  Vallis,  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences. 

Many  a brain  injury  has  resulted 
when  drivers,  swerving  to  avoid  an 
object  on  the  road,  lose  control  of 
their  vehicles  and  end  up  hitting  a 
telephone  pole,  a guard  rail,  a tree  or 
another  car,  says  Vallis.  And  even 
though  children  may  be  properly  re- 
strained, they  could  still  hit  their 
head  slighdy  against  the  side  door  or 
the  front  seat  cushions,  causing  in- 
ternal brain  injuries. 

“I  don’t  like  saying  this,  but  my 
advice  to  parents  in  these  situations 
is,  Keep  driving!”  she  says,  adding 
that  she’s  not  being  cold-hearted. 

Rather,  her  comment  is  based  on 
having  studied  children  who  ac- 
quired brain  injuries  this  way. 

“Sometimes,  the  force  of  slam- 
ming on  the  brakes  causes  the  brain 
to  move  forward  and  hit  the  front 
part  of  the  skull  or  the  back  or  side 
and  cause  serious  damage.” 

This  damage,  says  Vallis,  can  af- 
t feet  brain  function  responsible  for 
motor  co-ordination  and  move- 
ment, resulting  in  individuals  who 
suddenly  cannot  navigate  their  envi- 
ronments successfully.  They  might 
run  into  objects  or  walls,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a child  may  be  unable  to  ride  a 

One  of  the  tools  Prof.  Lori  Ann  Vallis  uses  in  her  research  is  this  force 
plate,  which  measures  how  force  is  being  distributed  as  you  walk. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


School  Supports 
Iran’s  Rural 
Development 

Guelph  hosts  two-week  training  program  for  Iranians 


bicycle. 

“These  individuals  look  fine,”  she 
says.  “They  have  good  vision  and 
sense  of  touch  and  balance,  but  what 
changes  is  their  ability  to  integrate  all 
this  information.  Many  kids  with 
these  types  of  injuries  have  real  diffi- 
culty integrating  the  information 
they  need  from  their  environment  to 
get  around  like  they  used  to.” 

Vallis,  who  has  a PhD  in  kinesiol- 
ogy specializing  in  biomechanics 
from  the  University  of  Waterloo,  re- 
searches motor  control  and  the 
movement  and  forces  involved  in 
human  posture  and  locomotion. 
Specifically,  she  is  interested  in  ex- 
ploring how  children,  the  elderly, 
people  with  a motor  impairment 
and  people  with  neurological  deficits 
use  sensory  information,  particu- 
larly vision,  to  navigate  when  walk- 
ing in  complex  environments. 

Much  is  known  about  the  "nor- 
mal” movement  of  healthy  adults, 
she  says.  In  contrast,  research  into 
populations  with  impairments,  in- 
cluding infants  and  children,  is 
rather  scant,  and  so  is  research  into 
the  role  vision  plays  in  movement. 

Vallis  first  became  interested  in 
these  areas  while  doing  her  master’s 
degree  in  human  kinetics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  where  she  studied 
infant  movement.  Later,  during  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  at  Laval 
University,  where  she  worked  with 
patients  with  traumatic  head  inju- 


ries, she  realized  the  importance  of 
vision  in  the  whole  equation. 

“Vision  is  one  of  our  most  domi- 
nant senses,”  she  says,  adding  that  a 
good  illustration  of  its  power  occurs 
when  we’re  stopped  at  a traffic  light 
and  the  bus  beside  us  suddenly  starts 
moving  forward,  giving  us  the  unset- 
tling sensation  of  moving  back- 
wards. 

“Unfortunately,”  she  adds,  “there 
is  not  a lot  of  information  known  as 
to  the  general  science  of  how  vision 
is  used  to  navigate  through  our  envi- 
ronment.” 

Until  recently,  equipment 
needed  to  track  visual  information 
on  individuals  was  both  expensive  to 
buy  and  cumbersome  to  use,  says 
Vallis.  “Now,  we  can  use  a very  small 
camera  that  attaches  to  a baseball 
cap.  A small  video  camera  is  used  to 
track  movement  of  the  eye,  and  a 
second  camera  tracks  the  environ- 
ment so  we  can  see  exactly  where 
people  are  looking  in  their  sur- 
rounding environment.” 

At  U of  G,  where  she  is  affiliated 
with  the  Health  and  Performance 
Centre,  Vallis  plans  to  conduct  this 
very  type  of  research  while  working 
with  centre  staff  to  ensure  that  any 
findings  or  advances  she  makes  can 
be  applied  to  patients  at  some  point. 

“I’m  really  excited  about  my  col- 


laboration with  the  Health  and  Per- 
formance Centre  — it’s  one  of  the 
main  reasons  I came  to  Guelph,”  she 
says. 

"My  ultimate  goal  is  to  under- 
stand how  healthy  adults  and 
healthy  kids  move  and  use  vision  to 
navigate  complex  environments  so 
that  we  can,  in  turn,  help  special 
populations,  such  as  motion- 
impaired  children  and  elderly  indi- 
viduals, overcome  their  difficulties.” 
BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


WITH  25  PER  CENT  of  Iran’s  65 
million  people  living  in 
rural  areas  that  often  lack  social  and 
employment  opportunities,  and 
with  rural-to-urban  migration 
putting  pressure  on  the  country’s 
cities,  rural  development  is  a major 
focus  for  the  government  of  Iran. 

U of  G is  playing  an  important 
role  in  helping  that  country  over- 
come some  of  its  development  chal- 
lenges. In  December,  17  senior  staff 
with  Iran's  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  its  Undersecretariat  of  Rural  In- 
dustries, Construction  and  Rural 
Development  took  part  in  a two- 
week  training  program  hosted  by  the 
School  of  Environmental  Design 
and  Rural  Development  (SEDRD). 
Instructors  were  Profs.  Farokh 
Afshar,  David  Douglas,  Harry 
Cummings  and  John  FitzGibbon 
and  PhD  candidate  Nasser  Yazdani. 

The  program,  titled  “Rural  Pro- 
gram/Project Development:  Plan- 
ning, Management  and  Evaluation,” 
consisted  of  a week  of  in-class  work 
and  a week  of  field  visits.  The  in- 
class  work  focused  on  the  project  cy- 
cle (from  needs/assets  assessment  to 
evaluation),  institutional  and  finan- 
cial analysis,  and  the  politics  of  proj- 
ect development.  Field  visits 
included  food-processing  industries 
in  the  Niagara  region,  the  Huron 
Business  Development  Corporation 
and  rural  municipalities  in  Welling- 
ton County. 

Afshar  says  the  visit  built  on  sev- 
eral years  of  exchange  with  Iran. 
This  began  in  1997  when  Afshar  and 
other  experts  from  around  the  world 
were  invited  by  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment to  attend  a conference  on  the 
country’s  development. 

Afshar  followed  this  trip  with  a 
study-lecture  tour,  which  in  turn  led 
to  a seminar  on  Iranian  rural  devel- 
opment at  U of  G presented  by  Ali 
Yadghar,  a senior  adviser  to  Iran’s 
minister  of  agriculture,  and  Masood 
Shafigh,  head  of  an  Iranian  non- 
governmental organization  (NGO). 

In  1999,  Afshar  and  several 
members  of  SEDRD  spent  several 
weeks  in  Iran  giving  workshops,  vis- 


iting and  advising  on  rural  develop- 
ment policies  and  programs,  and 
meeting  with  Iranian  NGOs. 

“The  Iranians  come  to  Guelph 
and  draw  on  our  expertise  because 
this  is  a leading  university  in  agricul- 
ture and  rural  development,”  he 
says. 

Having  lived  and  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  in  rural  Iran,  Afshar  be- 
lieves the  government’s  achieve- 
ments in  putting  in  place  basic  rural 
infrastructure  — roads,  water,  elec- 
tricity, schools,  etc.  — under  diffi- 
cult and  resource-constrained 
conditions  “are  commendable.  They 
are  now  looking  to  the  more  com- 
plex task  of  building  on  these  foun- 
dations by  creating  rural  jobs  and 
strong  local  rural  institutions  for 
sustainable  development.  Locally 
elected  rural  councils  have  already 
been  established.” 

Known  as  Persia  until  1935,  Iran 
became  an  Islamic  republic  in  1979 
after  the  ruling  Shah  was  forced  into 
exile.  Several  elections  later,  the  de- 
bate continues  between  a more  con- 
servative and  a more  reformist 
approach  in  the  politics  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 

Yadghar,  who  was  on  campus 
again  in  December,  said  at  a public 
lecture  that  the  challenges  currently 
facing  Iran  include  a chronic  water 
shortage,  inadequate  job  creation, 
lack  of  international  investment, 
lack  of  standardization  of  rural  serv- 
ices and,  because  of  its  extreme  reli- 
ance on  petroleum,  a vulnerable 
economy.  He  added,  however,  that 
the  current  government  of  President 
Khatami  is  committed  to  rural  and 
social  reform. 

“Underdevelopment  in  Iran  has 
deep  roots,”  Yadghar  said  through 
an  interpreter.  “So  the  development 
of  sustainable  and  homogenous  ru- 
ral development  is  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  in  our  history,  but  one  we 
hope  to  find  answers  to.” 

Afshar  added  that  Iran’s  agricul- 
ture ministry  has  now  proposed  a 
policy  review  and  an  action  research 
pilot  project  as  the  next  collabora- 
tive steps  with  U of  G. 


College  of  Arts  Lecture  Series 
to  Focus  on  Writing,  Publishing 


Douglas  Gibson,  president 
and  publisher  of  McClelland 
& Stewart,  will  give  a talk  on 
campus  Jan.  23  as  the  inaugural 
speaker  in  a lecture  series  hosted  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  sponsored 
by  the  U of  G Alumni  Association. 

Gibson’s  talk,  titled  “Publish 
and  Be  Damned,”  will  set  the  tone 
for  the  three-lecture  series  on  writ- 
ing and  publishing  in  Canada.  He 
will  speak  at  7 p.m.  in  the  OVC 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre.  Admis- 


sion is  free. 

A native  Scot,  Gibson  entered 
the  world  of  Canadian  publishing 
in  1968  as  an  editor,  critic  and 
writer.  He  became  publisher  of 
McClelland  & Stewart  in  1988  and 
added  the  president’s  role  last 
summer.  He  has  worked  with  nu- 
merous Canadian  authors,  includ- 
ing Robertson  Davies,  W.O. 
Mitchell,  Alice  Munro,  Pierre 
Trudeau  and  Alistair  MacLeod. 

In  fact,  Gibson's  Guelph  lecture 


will  include  insights  into 
MacLeod’s  hesitancy  about  the 
publication  of  his  manuscript  No 
Great  Mischief.  For  this  first  novel, 
MacLeod  won  the  world’s  richest 
literary  award  for  a single  work  of 
fiction.  He  is  the  first  Canadian  to 
win  the  international  IMPAC  prize 
and  will  be  the  second  speaker  in 
the  College  of  Arts  lecture  series 
later  this  semester.  The  series  will 
conclude  next  spring  with  a talk  on 
literary  criticism. 
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Food  for  Thought 

Where  is  the  Canadian  content  at  the  grocery  store? 


Finding  myself  walking  out  of  a grocery  store 
empty-handed  was  disturbing  at  first.  It  never 
used  to  happen  to  me,  and  I’m  not  certain  why 
it’s  happening  more  often  these  days.  Perhaps 
these  bursts  of  grocery  frustration  are  some  sort  of  early 
onset  insanity  or  perhaps  it’s  being  fuelled  by  the  burning 
question  that  makes  me  want  to  burst  out  of  the  front 
doors  of  every  grocery  store  and  scream:  “Where  is  the 
Canadian  content?” 

I recall  in  particular  one  shopping  trip  last  September. 

Starting  out  innocently  and  with  the  best  of  intentions,  1 
arrived  at  the  grocery  store  with  shopping  list  in  hand 
and  began  in  the  produce  section.  By  the  time  I got  half- 
way through  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  the 
dearth  of  Canadian  produce  had  become  unbearable. 

The  only  fruits  I could  find  from  Canada  were  apples.  "At 
the  height  of  the  fall  harvest,  all  they  have  are  apples?”  I 
asked  myself.  Puzzled,  but  pushing  on,  I was  just  about  to 
grab  some  garlic  when  the  realization  hit  again.  I thought 
I was  going  crazy.  I couldn’t  help  but  wonder  if  I was  hav- 
ing paranoid  delusions  that  there’s  some  kind  of  heinous 
plot  afoot  to  undermine  the  Canadian  farm  industry. 

Why  aren’t  we  buying  produce  from  our  farmers? 

My  shopping  trip  also  yielded  precious  few  vegeta- 
bles. Perhaps  huge  multinational  purchasing  conglomer- 
ates can’t  be  bothered  to  talk  to  our  local  farmers,  so  we 
as  consumers  must  suffer  through  under-ripe  products 
picked  green  and  shipped  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  from  giant  factory  farms. 

Last  summer,  historical  nutritional  statistics  were  released 
that  detailed  the  analysis  of  most  major  fruits  and  vegetables 
ovex  vY\c  -posA.  AO  ■ytaxs,.  N ou  Yr\'\y,V\V  wcvoyjmC  \Y\a\.  aW  vVic  advances 
in  agriculture  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  would 
have  resulted  in  better  food.  But  data  tabulated  by  CTV  News 
and  analysed  by  University  of  Western  Ontario  nutritionist  Len 
Pich6  concluded  that  all  crops  with  the  exception  of  one  have 
dropped  in  wholesomeness  and  quality.  The  benefits  of  our 
“advances”  in  agriculture  in  the  past  50  years  have  come  in 
higher  yields,  more  durability  and  a longer  shelf  life.  But  1 don’t 
really  buy  that.  As  a consumer,  I used  to  buy  that,  before  I 
started  walking  out  of  grocery  stores. 

You  can’t  blame  farmers,  however.  They  grow  what  the  pur- 
chasing agents  of  multinational  wholesalers  want.  Those  agents 
have  to  delicately  balance  what  and  how  much  they  buy  based 
on  current  demand  from  consumers  at  large.  The  market  con- 
trols the  supply  chain,  and  ultimately  that  means  consumers.  So 
what  are  we  Canadian  consumers  willing  to  put  up  with  before 
we  all  start  walking  out  of  these  suburbanite  mega-sized  hyper- 
markets? Strawberries  from  California  in  June?  Garlic  from 
China  in  late  September?  Pears  from  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber? 

Here’s  the  happy  ending  or  at  least  a happy  beginning.  When 


by  Jeff  Stewart 


we  frustrated  consumers  leave  the  grocery  store,  no  one  starves. 
Our  food  dollars  just  go  elsewhere  — to  local  farmers’  markets. 

Any  Saturday  morning,  just  check  out  the  St.  Jacob’s  Market 
and  the  Waterloo  Country  Market  Just  north  of  Waterloo. 
You’ll  find  a traffic  jam  of  cars  waiting  to  get  in.  The  market  is 
inundated  with  consumers  all  doing  the  same  thing,  giving  their 
hard-earned  money  directly  to  local  farmers  without  the  huge 
multinational  grocery  chain  as  the  intermediary.  Granted,  it’s 
inconvenient  to  have  to  wait  a few  extra  minutes  to  park,  but  the 
inconvenience  is  quickly  forgotten  when  you  start  talking  to  the 
farmers  about  their  products.  Small  batches  of  fresh  herbs,  field 
cucumbers,  the  sweetest  watermelons  ever  and  all  local!  Grown 
and  bred  for  flavour  and  sold  only  miles  from  their  place  of  ori- 
gin. 

It  may  seem  a bit  backwards,  perhaps  even  old-fashioned, 
what  with  all  the  “advances”  in  supply  chain  management  and 
mass  production  factory  growing.  But  it  isn’t  all  about  flavour 
or  nutrition.  Realistically,  modern  science  has  already  created 
vitamin  supplements  to  make  up  for  missing  nutrients  in  the 
North  American  diet.  Flavours  can  and  are  readily  synthesized 
in  chemical  labs.  But  what  about  culture? 

“Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I’ll  tell  you  who  you  are,”  pro- 
claimed French  gastronome  Jean  Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin. 
Here  at  home,  renowned  Canadian  food  anthropologist 


Thelma  Barer-Stein  talks  about  the  importance  of  food  as 
part  of  culture  in  her  book  You  Eat  What  You  Are.  There’s 
no  mistaking  food  as  part  of  culture.  Painting,  dance  and 
music  are  all  part  of  who  we  are  as  Canadians,  so  why 
don’t  we  rank  our  food  alongside  other  such  highly  es- 
teemed art  forms? 

By  definition,  culture  consists  of  the  elements  that  are 
common  and  shared  among  us  and  make  us  all  similar. 
Symbols,  totems,  language,  behaviours,  actions,  norms 
and  values  all  make  up  who  we  are  as  a culture  of  “Canadi- 
ans" and  as  a nation.  Some  would  argue  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  common  among  us  than  our  food  culture.  Many 
of  us  listen  to  music  and  partake  of  art  on  a regular  basis, 
but  eating  is  something  we  do  every  day,  several  times  a 
day  — much  more  regularly  than  any  other  form  of  our 
culture  except,  perhaps,  spoken  and  written  language. 
Whether  it’s  a paper  bag  lunch  eaten  on  a park  bench  with 
colleagues,  breakfast  on  the  go  with  the  kids  before  school 
and  work  or  a communal  dinner  with  family  and  friends, 
it’s  a culture  we  share. 

Regulating  our  publishing,  music  and  television  in- 
dustries by  their  respective  governing  bodies  protects  Ca- 
nadian content.  Why  is  our  food  culture  not  readily 
understood  or  protected?  Why  is  Canada  as  a nation  so 
protective  of  its  culture,  yet  in  some  regards  so  willing  to 
throw  it  all  away?  Does  it  come  down  to  something  being 
so  obvious  that  it’s  invisible  to  us?  Is  there  no  formal  way 
we  as  Canadians  share  or,  for  that  matter,  understand  our 
own  food  culture?  Perhaps  we’re  too  young  a nation?  Per- 
haps we  still  think  of  food  as  only  nourishment  and  not  as  a 
shared  act  or  ritual?  Perhaps  we  don’t  care?  Perhaps  (this  is  my 
worst  fear)  there  actually  is  no  food  culture  in  Canada  except  in 
some  fringe  groups,  and  we  as  Canadian  consumers  are  all  be- 
ing pushed  into  accepting  mass-produced  mono-culture  and 
mono-flavour  from  much  larger,  more  powerful  nations  and 
agrarians  other  than  ourselves? 

I don’t  know  the  answers — in  fact,  I barely  even  know  what 
questions  to  ask  — but  one  thing  is  clear.  If  we  sit  here  and  do 
nothing,  nothing  will  change. 

For  those  interested  in  taking  action,  here  are  “Seven  Ways 
You  Can  Change  the  World  by  Eating”  from  the  Nebraska  Sus- 
tainable Agriculture  Society: 

1.  Shop  at  a farmers’  market. 

2.  Buy  chicken,  beef,  pork  or  eggs  directly  from  farmers. 

3.  Grow  a garden. 

4.  Ask  your  grocer  to  carry  locally  grown  food. 

5.  Eat  more  “slow  foods." 

6.  Join  a community-supported  agriculture  farm. 

7.  Choose  foods  grown  for  the  good  of  the  environment, 
people,  communities  and  your  health. 

Prof.  Jeff  Stewart  is  a faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management. 
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Mozart  gone  MAO. . . a comedy  for  CRAZY  people! 


By  Louis  Nowr 

Directed  by 
Laura  Rowbotham 

Produced  by 
Greg  Imley 

GO-org 


January  30  to 
February  15,  2003 

Curtain  8:00  prn 
Matinee  Feb.  g — z-.oo  pm 

Tickets  $14 

Strong  language  & adult  situations 
Recommended  for  mature  audiences 


WODL  Festival 
Entry  2003 


Guelph  Little  Theatre 


176  Morris  Street  Guelnh.  Ontario  - 

CHARGE  BY  PHONE 


- www.yiieitihlitlletlicnire.coni 

-(513)  821-0270 
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A Legacy  of  Giving 

U of  G alumni  couple  recognized  for  their  contributions  to  the  community 

By  Andrew  Vowles 


Ken  and  Marilyn  Murray  are  firm 
believers  that  it’s  better  to  give  than 
receive.  After  decades  of  giving  through 
wide-ranging  volunteer  and  charitable 
work,  however,  the  longtime  U of  G supporters  and 
alumni  are  now  on  the  receiving  end  — as  recipients 
of  the  2002  Outstanding  Philanthropist  Award  from 
the  Waterloo  Wellington  Fundraising  Executives.  The 
award  was  presented  at  a ceremony  Nov.  27  at  the 
River  Run  Centre. 

Ken,  a 1950  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  Marilyn,  a 1955  graduate  of  Macdonald 
Institute,  were  nominated  by  the  presidents  of  U of  G, 
the  University  of  Waterloo  and  the  Homewood 
Corporation  and  the  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
River  Conservation  Authority  (GRCA).  “Ken  and 
Marilyn  have  been  active  volunteers,  contributors,  ad- 
vocates and  leaders  supporting  many  community 
groups  and  projects  spanning  several  decades,”  said 
the  nomination  letter. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  living  room  fireplace  in  their 
spacious  board-and-batten  home  on  a three-acre  par- 
cel in  Puslinch  Township,  the  Murrays  attribute  the 
award  partly  to  their  complementary  skills  as  a 
husband-and-wife  team. 

Ken  says  that,  as  a fundraising  expert,  Marilyn  is 
superb  at  drawing  personal  connections  between  do- 
nor prospects  and  a variety  of  charitable  causes,  in- 
cluding the  GRCA,  Homewood  Foundation,  Guelph 
United  Way  and  Guelph  Chamber  Choir.  Most  recently,  she 
has  been  named  chair  of  a fundraising  campaign  to  expand  ele- 
mentary school  outdoor  education  programs  run  by  the  local 
conservation  authority  for  all  schools  in  the  Grand  River  water- 
shed. 

In  turn,  Marilyn  points  to  the  business  connections  that  Ken 
forged  during  his  37-year  career  with  Schneider  Foods;  he  re- 
tired as  president  in  1987.  The  former  chair  of  U of  G’s  Board  of 
Governors  has  served  on  the  boards  of  several  companies,  in- 
cluding Canada  Trust,  the  Homewood  Corporation  and 
Schneider’s.  He  is  currently  chair  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Symphony  Orchestra  Association. 

For  both,  the  longest  entry  on  their  respective  lists  of  com- 
munity activities  involves  their  alma  mater. 

Since  the  late  1960s,  Marilyn  has  been  actively  involved  as  a 
volunteer  fundraiser,  an  alumni  member  of  Senate,  75lh-annive- 
rsary  co-chair  for  the  Macdonald  Institute,  a member  of  B of  G 
and  an  ACCESS  campaign  member. 

In  recognition  of  her  late  husband,  Doug  Robinson,  OAC 
’53,  she  created  and  provides  funding  for  the  Douglas  M.  Rob- 


inson Award  for  Excellence  in  Communications.  Along  with 
family  and  friends,  she  established  one  of  the  conservatory  gar- 
dens on  campus  in  memory  of  Robinson,  who  headed  the  Stew- 
ardship Information  Bureau  at  XJ  ofG  and  died  in  1994. 

Now  70,  Marilyn  retired  in  1996  as  director  of  donor  rela- 
tions after  10  years  in  U of  G’s  development  office. 

Since  graduation,  Ken,  now  78,  has  been  involved  in  numer- 
ous ways  with  OAC  and  U of  G. 

Besides  his  stint  as  B of  G chair,  he  has  been  a member  of  ad- 
visory committees  for  OAC  and  for  the  University  capital  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  co-chair  of  the  regional  corporate  capital 
campaign  committee  and  chair  of  the  Heritage  Fund  enhance- 
ment committee.  He  was  vice-chair  of  Guelph  University 
Alumni  Research  and  Development  Inc.,  has  belonged  to  the 
Chancellor’s  Circle  and  the  OAC  centenary  fundraising  com- 
mittee, and  was  vice-chair  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
of  Ontario. 

He  also  provided  funding  for  the  Ken  Murray  Sitting  Wall  at 
Alumni  House  and  furnishing  of  the  Kenneth  G.  Murray  Room 
in  the  Bovey  Building. 

In  1994,  Ken  began  and  provided  initial  funding  for  a U of  G 


program  called  Science  and  Society.  This  program, 
which  incorporates  ethical  and  societal  implica- 
tions of  new  technologies  into  university  curricu- 
lum, has  evolved  into  the  Canadian  Food  Safety 
Network.  This  work  is  supported  in  perpetuity  by 
the  Kenneth  G.  Murray  Graduate  Scholarship  for 
food  safety  research. 

U of  G has  recognized  Ken’s  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  University  and  the  community  with  the 
Alumnus  of  Honour  award  in  1985  and  an  honor- 
ary degree  in  1996. 

At  the  University  of  Waterloo,  he  founded  and 
supports  the  Murray  Alzheimer  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Program,  which  he  began  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  Helen.  That  program  helps  conduct 
research  to  support  caregivers  of  Alzheimer’s  pa- 
tients in  long-term-care  facilities,  including  Home- 
wood.  It  also  led  to  production  of  an  Alzheimer 
resource  manual  placed  in  all  long-term-care  facili- 
ties in  Ontario  and  in  many  institutions  in  Canada 
and  worldwide. 

That  work  earned  Ken  the  2000  Community 
Service  Award  from  the  Ontario  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Homewood  Health  Centre’s  CEO 
award.  In  2001,  he  was  named  to  the  Order  of  Can- 
ada for  his  philanthropic  work  in  the  community. 

Although  their  respective  community  efforts 
reach  back  decades,  Ken  and  Marilyn  have  been  a 
husband-and-wife  duo  only  since  1996.  They  met 
at  U of  G as  co-workers  during  the  University’s  capital  cam- 
paign in  the  late  1980s. 

In  2001,  they  served  together  as  honorary  chairs  of Leave-a- 
Legacy  of  Waterloo-Wellington,  a program  that  encourages 
people  to  make  gifts  from  their  estates  to  non-profit  groups. 

“I  like  to  challenge  myself  and  others  in  creative  ways,"  says 
Ken.  He  recalls  a recent  evening  in  front  of  the  fire  when  the 
couple  were  discussing  their  respective  tasks  with  the  local  sym- 
phony and  conservation  authority.  After  a reflective  pause  that 
evening,  he  wondered  out  loud:  “What  would  we  be  talking 
about  if  we  weren’t  involved?" 

Marilyn,  who  received  the  2001  YMCA-YWCA  Women  of 
Distinction  Lifetime  Achievement  Award,  says  she  needs  the 
stimulation  of  “being  involved  with  people  and  accomplishing 
things.” 

Remembering  her  childhood  and  youth  in  Toronto,  she  says 
her  mother  ran  the  local  Red  Cross  sewing  group  and  blood  do- 
nor clinics  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  her  father  served 
in  professional  engineering  groups. 

“There  was  a principle  instilled  in  us  of  always  giving  back.” 


Walsh  to  Head  Faculty  of  Management  Full  Time 

Ryerson  prof  to  join  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Management  as  director 


Prof.  Iohn  Walsh  has  been 
appointed  full-time  associate 
dean  of  U of  G’s  Faculty  of 
Management  to  manage  expected 
growth  in  programs  that  have 
already  seen  undergraduate 
enrolment  increase  by  more  than  40 
per  cent  over  the  past  five  years. 

Walsh  was  appointed  to  the  full- 
time position  Jan.  1 . Previously,  he 
had  co-ordinated  the  faculty  on  a 
half-time  basis,  as  well  as  serving  as 
director  of  the  School  of  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management  (HTM). 
His  successor  at  the  school  will  be 
Marion  Joppe,  currently  at  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management  at  Ryerson  University. 


Until  her  arrival  May  1,  Walsh  will 
serve  as  acting  director  and  Prof. 
Geoff  Smith  will  be  assistant  direc- 
tor. 

Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences  (CSAHS),  says  more 
students  are  being  attracted  to  man- 
agement studies  because  of  the  com- 
bination of  social  sciences  and 
business  offered  by  U of  G’s  pro- 
grams and  the  diversity  of  faculty 
members. 

“This  blend  of  social  sciences  and 
business  reflects  what  employers  tell 
us  they  want  in  graduates:  a broad 
business  background  with  core  busi- 
ness skills  and  employability  skills,” 


he  says. 

Almost  2,000  undergraduate  stu- 
dents are  currently  enrolled  in  eight 
bachelor  of  commerce  programs  of- 
fered at  Guelph  through  the  Faculty 
of  Management,  up  from  about 
1,400  students  just  five  years  ago. 
Walsh  expects  that  growth  to  con- 
tinue, particularly  with  the  onset  of 
the  double  cohort  of  Ontario  high 
school  graduates.  He  also  expects 
continued  increases  in  applications 
to  these  programs,  especially  hotel 
and  food  administration,  manage- 
ment economics  in  industry  and  fi- 
nance, and  marketing  management. 

Walsh  will  also  co-ordinate  pro- 
grams offered  by  CSAHS  under  the 


Guelph-Humber  partnership  that 
links  U of  G and  Toronto’s  Humber 
College.  The  partnership  allows  stu- 
dents to  obtain  both  a degree  and  a 
diploma  in  four  years.  Five  of  the 
seven  programs  to  be  offered  by  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  in 
2003/2004  draw  on  CSAHS  exper- 
tise, particularly  programs  in  busi- 
ness, family  relations  and  justice 
studies. 

Speaking  of  his  new  full-time  ap- 
pointment, Walsh  says:  “This  is  a 
natural  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  Faculty  of  Management.  It  has 
tremendous  potential  to  contribute 
to  graduate  program  growth  as  well 
as  to  strengthen  the  undergraduate 


enrolment  at  Guelph-Humber  and 
U of  G.” 

As  part  of  his  work,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  graduate  programs 
in  the  Faculty  of  Management.  More 
than  150  students  are  currently  en- 
rolled in  the  MBA  program  at 
Guelph. 

Appointed  in  1998  as  director  of 
the  then  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration,  Walsh  has  led  plan- 
ning for  the  expansion  of  the 
school's  main  teaching  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  to  be  completed  by  fall 
2003.  The  $3.6-million  project  re- 
ceived approval  from  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  early  December. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Review  Committee  Steers  Undergraduate 
Academic  Advising  in  New  Directions 

Recommendations  include  establishing  undergraduate  academic  information  centre  and  developing  Web-based  academic  advising  handbooks 


Kendra  Holliday  knows  first- 
hand how  pivotal  an  academic 
adviser  can  be.  The  fourth-year 
bachelor  of  commerce  student 
switched  programs  after  her  first 
year,  and  says  the  help  and  guidance 
she  received  from  her  adviser  were 
invaluable. 

“She  discussed  all  the  programs 
with  me,  investigated  what  I was  in- 
terested in  and  informed  me  about 
new  programs  that  had  been  devel- 
oped," says  Holliday.  “She  wanted  to 
make  sure  I was  making  the  right  de- 
cision and  would  be  happy  with  the 
transfer.”  The  adviser  also  developed 
a course  plan  to  ensure  Holliday 
would  graduate  on  time.  “I  couldn’t 
have  made  it  through  university 
without  her  help.” 

But  finding  that  assistance  was 
difficult  and  confusing  at  first,  she 
says.  “I  remember  being  completely 
lost  on  how  to  get  answers.  Some- 
times you  have  to  see  two  or  three 
people  before  getting  the  answers 
you  need,  not  to  mention  making 
three  or  four  trips  across  campus. 
That’s  because  as  a student,  you  find 
it  hard  to  determine  which  level  of 
adviser  you  need  to  speak  with  about 
your  specific  issues.” 

That’s  why  Holliday  is  pleased 
with  the  changes  that  have  been  pro- 


posed by  the  Committee  to  Review 
Undergraduate  Academic  Advising, 
of  which  she  is  a member.  The  com- 
mittee spent  close  to  14  months  con- 
ducting the  first-ever  compre- 
hensive review  of  academic  advising 
at  U of  G. 

“There  was  a need  to  take  a close 
look  at  how  we  deliver  academic  ad- 
vising across  campus  and  see  if  we 
could  do  a better  job,”  says  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso,  associate  vice- 
president  (academic),  who  chaired 
the  review  committee.  Recent  sur- 
veys have  indicated  that  students  are 
concerned  about  academic  advising, 
especially  in  light  of  increased  enrol- 
ment due  to  the  double  cohort,  she 
says.  The  committee  included  stu- 
dents, program  counsellors,  faculty, 
the  registrar  and  representatives  of 
various  student  services.  Holliday, 
one  of  the  committee’s  undergradu- 
ate student  representatives,  says  she 
used  her  own  experiences  as  a guid- 
ing force. 

One  of  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendations is  the  creation  of  the 
first-ever  Council  on  Undergraduate 
Academic  Advising,  which  will  man- 
age and  co-ordinate  all  aspects  of 
academic  advising  at  U of  G.  The 
group  will  have  broad  representa- 
tion from  numerous  groups  on  cam- 


pus. It  will  develop  strategic  direc- 
tions, formulate  policy  on  advising 
issues,  review  workload  issues  and 
serve  as  a permanent  communica- 
tion channel  for  students  and  staff 
engaged  in  advising. 

The  review  committee  also  pro- 
posed having  clear  definitions  of  the 
roles  of  faculty  advisers  and  program 
counsellors,  and  setting  up  a new 
undergraduate  academic  informa- 
tion centre,  a “one-stop  shopping” 
resource  where  students  could  find 
answers  to  general  questions  and  get 
referrals  to  the  appropriate  adviser 
for  their  major  or  counsellor  for 
their  degree  program. 

“It’s  my  hope  that  the  changes  to 
academic  advising  on  campus  will 
provide  students  with  a more 
straightforward  way  of  answering 
their  academic  questions,”  says  Hol- 
liday. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  cur- 
rent system,  the  committee  explored 
recent  shifts  in  the  academic  envi- 
ronment that  have  posed  new  chal- 
lenges and  spent  months  evaluating 
ways  to  restructure  the  system.  Im- 
plementation of  the  recommended 
changes  will  begin  in  the  fall  of 2003. 

“It  is  important  that  the  changes 
were  proposed  by  faculty  and  stu- 
dents,” says  Prof.  Alastair  Summer- 
lee,  provost  and  vice-president 
(academic).  He  adds  that  there  have 
been  repeated  calls  for  changes  in  the 
academic  advising  system  for  nearly 
20  years,  but  the  enormousness  of 
the  task  and  competing  priorities 
kept  delaying  the  process.  “It  was 
simply  a matter  of  finding  opportu- 
nity and  time.” 

The  current  system  is  very  com- 
plex, he  says.  “We  needed  to  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  relatively  simple 


and  common  problems  or  concerns 
and  leave  the  academic  adviser  with 
the  time  to  be  able  to  answer  the  dif- 
ficult questions  and  address  complex 
cases.” 

Linda  Allen,  a member  of  the  re- 
view committee  and  a B.Sc.  program 
counsellor,  adds  that  the  review  was 
a “necessary  exercise”  given  all  the 
changes  on  campus  in  recent  years, 
including  merged  colleges,  new  de- 
gree programs  and  new  interdiscipli- 
nary programs. 

“It  was  important  to  ensure  that 
students’  advising  needs  are  still  be- 
ing met.  They  must  have  access  to 
well-informed  advising  and  general 
information,  starting  with  where  to 
go  and  whom  to  go  to,  and  that  pro- 
cess needs  to  be  efficient.” 

The  restructuring  will  provide  for 
ongoing  professional  development 
and  training  as  well  as  performance 
review  and  recognition  for  advisers 
and  program  counsellors,  says  Allen. 
“Both  are  essential  to  keep  our  sys- 
tem strong  and  healthy  as  we  face  a 
number  of  challenges  ahead,  includ- 
ing an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  younger  students.” 

The  changes  to  academic  advis- 
ing include: 

• Forming  a Council  on  Under- 
graduate Academic  Advising  to 
manage  and  co-ordinate  the  prac- 
tice, policy  and  evolution  of  the 
advising  system.  Mancuso  will 
chair  the  council.  Other  members 
are  Prof.  Valerie  Allen,  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management;  stu- 
dent Dave  Hartell;  Roberta  Ma- 
son, director,  Student  Life  and 
Career  Services;  registrar  Brian 
Pettigrew;  Fred  Ramprashad,  as- 
sociate dean  of  CBS;  Kate  Reving- 


ton,  co-ordinator  of  under- 
graduate curriculum;  Mickey 
Smart,  Office  of  Open  Learning; 
Susan  Turner,  BA  office;  Erinn 
White,  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion; and  Prof.  Richard  Zytner,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  School  of 
Engineering. 

• Reaffirming  a clearly  defined  mis- 
sion statement  for  academic  ad- 
vising that  establishes  the  goals  of 
the  system  and  reinforces  the  in- 
stitution’s commitment. 

• Articulating  clearly  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  faculty  advisers 
and  program  counsellors. 

• Establishing  an  undergraduate 
academic  information  centre  that 
will  serve  as  a point  of  first  contact 
for  students.  It  will  provide  gen- 
eral information,  including  trans- 
fer requirements  and  procedures, 
admission  and  graduation  re- 
quirements, and  information 
about  the  appeals  process.  It  will 
also  make  referrals  to  the  proper 
adviser  or  counsellor. 

• Developing  Web-based  academic 
advising  handbooks  for  students 
and  advisers  and  providing  pro- 
fessional development  opportuni- 
ties for  advisers  and  program 
counsellors. 

Holliday  expects  the  changes  to 
be  popular  with  students,  especially 
the  online  handbook.  “Students  can 
have  panic  attacks’ about  academic' 
issues  at  the  strangest  times  — like 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Now 
students  will  be  able  to  get  answers 
to  questions  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Hopefully,  it  will  help  ease  their 
minds.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Traditional  Chinese 
Medicine  Clinic 


3ames  Saper  r.tcm.p. 

328  Woolwich  Street  • 760-6718 
free  parking  • day  & evening  appointments 

acupuncture  • herbology  • Tui  Na  massage  • nutrition 


Grand  Opening: 

Saturday,  January  18,  2003.  12-5pm 
Sunday,  January  19,  2003.  12-5pm 

Soaring  12'  to  18'  ceilings 
Brick  interiors,  Steel/Wood  Beams 
Grand  Over-sized  Windows 
Gourmet  Kitchens 

35  Minutes  from  Mississauga/Brampton 

Studios  from  $98,900 

1 Bedroom  from  $124,900 

2 Bedroom  from  $183,900 

45  Cross  Street,  Guelph 
www.themilllofts.com 
519  822  1889 
416  203  6636 
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Ottawa  Calls  on  Mancuso  to  Present  Testimony 
on  Proposed  Code  of  Ethics  for  Parliament 

Political  scientist  says  ethics  package  is  a good  first  step  but  has  a number  of  shortcomings 


WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  govern- 
ment wants  an  opinion 
about  the  ethical  standards  elected 
officials  should  be  held  to,  it  often 
turns  to  Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso, 
associate  vice-president  (academic). 

Mancuso  is  a political  scientist 
who  specializes  in  scandal,  corrup- 
tion and  political  ethics.  She  has 
made  three  trips  to  Parliament,  most 
recently  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  Standing  Committee  on 
Procedure  and  House  Affairs  in  De- 
cember. The  group  is  examining  a 
proposed  code  of  conduct  for  Parlia- 
ment, and  Mancuso  was  one  of  five 
academic^  called  to  present  testi- 
mony. 

This  is  the  third  ethics  package 
that  has  been  proposed  since  the 
early  1990s.  The  fact  that  the  Chre- 
tien government  has  failed  to  adopt  a 
code  of  conduct  — coupled  with  re- 
cent bad  publicity  about  cost  over- 
runs, questionable  campaign 
contributions  and  behind-the- 
scenes  deals  — is  eroding  public 
confidence,  Mancuso  says.  “In  my 
view,  a code  is  long  overdue." 

She  notes  that  Canada  is  the  only 
Anglo-American  democracy  that 
does  not  have  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  parliamentarians. 

“I  told  the  committee  that  it’s  all 
about  public  expectations.  In  some 
cases,  those  expectations  are  unreal- 
istic, because  the  .public  often  is.  not 
familiar  with  the  day-to-day  de- 
mands of  politics  and  is  quick  to  pick 
up  on  the  negative  and  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  positive.  But  even  unre- 
alistic expectations  must  be 
understood  and  addressed  because 
they  are  the  expectations  on  which 
any  sense  of  public  confidence  in 
government  is  founded.” 


UGAA 
Seeks 
Nominees 
for  Awards 

THE  U OF  G Alumni  Association 
(UGAA)  invites  nominations 
for  its  three  annual  awards  of 
excellence  — Alumnus  of  Honour, 
Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement  and 
Alumni  Volunteer  Award. 
Nomination  deadline  is  Jan.  31; 
forms  are  available  from  the  UGAA 
via  the  Alumni  Affairs  office  at 
alumni.uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  56544. 

Nominations  are  also  sought  by 
Jan.  31  for  the  OVC  Distinguished 
Alumnus  award.  To  request  a nomi- 
nation form  for  this  award,  call  Ext. 
54430  or  send  e-mail  to  ovcaa@ 
uoguelph.ca.  In  addition,  the  School 
of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment seeks  nominees  for  the  George 
Bedell  Award  of  Excellence.  Nomi- 
nation deadline  is  Feb.  28.  For  more 
information,  call  Laurie  Malleau  at 
Ext.  52102. 


Mancuso  says  the  proposed  code, 
which  is  similar  to  one  put  forward 
in  1997,  is  a good  first  step.  It  makes 
the  ethics  commissioner  a position 
of  impartial  parliamentary  responsi- 
bility, like  the  auditor  general,  rather 
than  someone  who  reports  to  the 
prime  minister.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  need  for  elected  officials  to  avoid 
real  — and  even  apparent  — con- 
flicts of  interest,  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  providing  ethical 
guidance  and  advice,  and  enshrines 
the  principles  of  disclosure  and 
transparency. 

“But  there  are  some  big  holes  as 
well,”  says  Mancuso.  The  shortcom- 
ings include  not  requiring  that 
spouses  and  dependent  children  be 
included  in  disclosure  requirements 
and  restricting  the  public  in  its  abil- 
ity to  make  complaints  about  office 
holders  by  requiring  them  to  go 
through  an  MP  or  senator.  “All  of 
this  further  insulates  the  parliamen- 
tarian from  the  public,”  she  says. 

Although  Mancuso  questions 
whether  her  appearance  before  the 
committee  will  encourage  any 
changes  in  the  proposed  code  — let 
alone  lead  to  its  approval  — she  was 
pleased  to  be  asked  to  testify.  “As  an 
academic,  you  always  welcome  the 
chance  to  influence  public  policy  by 
putting  forward  your  point  of  view 


and  research  and  showing  how  it  has 
practical  applications.” 

She  has  been  studying  political 
ethics  and  scandal  for  more  than  a 
decade.  In  the  mid-1990s,  she  was 
principal  investigator  for  a team  of 
five  political  scientists  from  across 
the  country  who  conducted  a large- 
scale  empirical  investigation  of  stan- 
dards of  conduct  in  public  life.  The 
project  involved  surveys  of  politi- 
cians, journalists  and  the  general 
public.  Mancuso  co-authored  a 
book  based  on  this  research,  tided  A 
Question  of  Ethics:  Canadians  Speak 
Out.  Released  in  1998,  it  received 
wide  coverage  from  national  and  in- 
ternational media. 

“I  am  a total  parliamentary 
junkie,”  Mancuso  says,  adding  that 
focusing  on  conflicts  of  interest  and 
ethics  provides  her  with  “a  way  to  ex- 
plore that  world.  I love  doing  em- 
pirical research,  interviewing 
legislators  and  spending  time  with 
them.  I think  it’s  fascinating  to  find 
out  how  they  think  and  come  to  their 
decisions.” 

Mancuso  joined  U of  G’s  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  in  1992, 
was  appointed  chair  in  1996  and 
named  associate  VP  in  2000.  She 
earned  her  BA  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, her  MA  at  Carleton  and  a 
D.Phil.  in  politics  from  Nuffield  Col- 


lege at  Oxford  University.  She  also 
spent  a year  as  a parliamentary  in- 
tern in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1984  and  went  to  work  for  the  man 
who  had  been  the  candidate  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party,  but 
whose  party  had  just  lost  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  man 
was  Jean  Chretien. 

“I  was  planning  on  interning  for 
John  Turner,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  So  one  of  the  first 
questions  Chretien  asked  me  when 
we  met  was:  ‘Did  you  really  pick  me 
over  Mr.  Turner?’  I said:  ‘Yes,  I did,’ 
and  he  smiled.  “It  was  the  first  time 
in  years  he  had  been  just  a ‘member,’ 
and  he  was  deflated  from  the  election 
loss  and  his  failed  leadership  bid.  He 
didn’t  really  know  what  to  do  with 
me  because  he  had  never  had  an  in- 
tern before.  He  was  really  great.  He 
took  me  with  him  to  question  period 


every  day.  It  was  quite  thrilling  to  be 
in  question  period  and  hear  him  ask 
the  questions  that  I wrote.” 

In  1993,  Chretien  was  at  U of  G 
for  a speaking  engagement.  “He  was 
prime  minister  by  that  time,  and  my 
class  really  wanted  to  go  and  see 
him,”  says  Mancuso.  “They  didn't 
know  I had  worked  for  him.  So  I 
walked  with  my  entire  class  across 
Johnston  Green  — all  1 50  of  us  — to 
where  his  bus  was  parked.” 

She  went  up  to  the  bus,  gave  her 
name  and  said  the  class  was  there 
hoping  to  see  Chretien.  “He  came 
out  and  gave  me  a kiss  on  both 
cheeks,  and  my  entire  class  was  in 
shock.  He  was  very  nice  and  talked  to 
the  students.  I am  still  in  contact 
with  some  of  those  students,  and 
many  of  them  still  talk  about  that 
day.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


The  Next  Time  You  Go  Away. 


Leave  your  pets,  plants  & home 
to  the  bonded  professionals. 

Housesitting . Petsitting 
Homecleaning  Specialists 


Call:  1 800  66.1  0990 


^jvwwJiousegardjr^ 


Serving: 

Kitchener  - Waterloo 
Cambridge  - Guelph 


. And  When  You'  re 
Not  Away 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 
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$<n$8  00 


Spring  Break 

4.  Party  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
Aii  Inclusive,  Puerto  Plata 
February  15-22 


Price  is  per  person,  based  on  double  occupancy,  subject  to  change 
without  notice,  based  on  availability. 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  Road  W 

Tel:  (519)-763-2991  / 1-888-724-5555 


SMART 

THINKING 


Save  Money  And  Reduce  Taxes 

with  a Registered  Retirement  Savings  Plan 
from  Guelph  & Wellington  Credit  Union 
Begin  your  retirement  savings  with  GWCU  or  transfer  in 
an  existing  RRSP.  We'll  even  do  all  the  paperwork! 


Learn  More 

• 370  Stone  Road  W 

• 200  Speedvale  Ave  W 

822.1072 
also  in  Fergus 
www.unbank.coop 


Guelph  &'Wellington 
Credit  Union 


un bank  yourself 


Bio  Bank  products  «rftk  Cwdit  Union  SERVICE 


RRSP 

Every  A product  an  ordinary  bank  has 
...  with  our  unique  co-operative  twist 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ATHLETICS 

Gryphon  March  Break  Camps 
March  1044,  2003 

Smorgasbord  Camp  and 
Gryphon  Adverture  Series 

Create  your  own  unique  camp  — mix,  match  and  choose 
from  one  morning  session  and  one  afternoon  session  to 
make  each  day  a new  experience,  or  stick  with  the  original 
camps  you've  learned  to  love  in  the  past.  Options  include: 
Activity  Camp,  Basketball  Camp,  Soccer  Camp,  Power 
Skating  Camp  and  Hockey  Camp.  Each  session  costs  $ 1 5, 
except  hockey,  which  is  $20.  Just  add  up  your  total 
sessions  to  calculate  your  weekly  rate. 

We  are  excited  to  announce  the  addition  of  our  new 
Adventure  Series  this  March  Break.  We  will  be  offering  a 
3'day  Outdoor  Adventure  (cost  $130)  and  also  a 2-night 
Overnight  Adventure  at  Edgewood  Camp  located  in  Eden 
Mills  (cost  $160). 

Visit  our  Web  site  for  full  details  and  registration  forms  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/athletics  or  call  (519)  824-4120,  Ext. 
56131,  to  have  a brochure  mailed  to  you. 


TSS  Targets  Technology, 
Large  Classes  in  Winter 
Workshops,  Institute 


TO  COMPLEMENT  this  semester’s 
roster  of  instructional  develop- 
ment and  learning  technology 
workshops,  Teaching  Support 
Services  will  be  featuring  a two-part 
series  on  “Engaging  Larger  Classes” 
and  a Winter  Institute  called  “Dev- 
Week:  The  Teaching  With 

Technology  Institute.” 

The  series  on  larger  classes  runs 
Jan.  29  and  Feb.  11.  In  the  January 
session.  Prof.  Steve  Newmaster,  Bot- 
any, instructor  Deborah  Woodman 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Prof.  Peter  God- 
dard, History,  will  share  their  expe- 
riences teaching  larger  classes  and 
outline  methods  they’ve  found  to 


work  effectively.  The  February  ses- 
sion will  focus  on  “Teaching  With 
Technology  as  Cognitive  Appren- 
ticeship” with  John  Mitterer  of 
Brock  University.  He  will  discuss  his 
use  of  digital  technologies  in  the 
1,200-student  course  he  teaches  in 
introductory  psychology. 

The  Winter  Institute,  to  be  held 
during  Reading  Week  Feb.  17  to  20, 
will  provide  intensive  training  and 
development  time  for  instructors 
hoping  to  enhance  current  teaching 
materials  using  a variety  of  instruc- 
tional technologies.  Participants  will 
choose  one  of  four  streams:  WebCT, 
PowerPoint,  video  conferencing  or 
digital  media.  The  week  will  include 
keynote  talks,  demonstrations,  mi- 


crosessions on  specific  technology 
techniques  and  topics,  one-on-one 
assistance  and  an  orientation  to  the 
technologies  that  will  be  available  in 
the  University’s  new  classroom 
complex. 

Institute  participants  must  have 
an  existing  or  future  course  they 
would  like  to  develop  specific  mate- 
rials for.  Space  is  limited,  so  early 
registration  is  recommended. 

Details  and  online  registration 
can  be  found  on  the  TSS  Web  site  at 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca.  For  questions 
about  “Engaging  Larger  Classes,” 
call  Trevor  Holmes  at  Ext.  52963. 
For  questions  about  “Dev-Week,” 
call  Mary  Nairn,  Ext.  53571,  or  Aldo 
Caputo,  Ext.  52936. 


Food  Safety  Hotline  Launched 


Canada’s  first  food  safety 
hodine  was  launched  Dec.  19 
by  U of  G’s  Food  Safety  Network. 
1-866-50-FSNET  (1-866-503-7638) 
is  the  new  bilingual  toll-free  line  for 
Canadians  to  call  and  obtain  food 
safety  information. 

The  call  centre  is  the  latest  feature 
of  the  Food  Safety  Network,  which 
Guelph  launched  in  March  2002  to 

provide  international  research,  com- 
mentary, policy  evaluation  and  pub- 
lic information  on  food  safety  and 
safe  food  handling.  The  network 
searches  out  credible,  evidence- 
based  information  on  food  safety 
and  makes  it  easily  accessible  to  Ca- 
nadians and  the  international  com- 
munity. 

“Food  safety  is  complicated  and 


constant  and  requires  commitment," 
says  Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, who  serves  as  leader  of  the 
network.  “The  call  centre  is  another 
way  we’re  trying  to  engage  not  just 
consumers,  but  everyone  in  the 
farm-to-fork  food  safety  system.” 
Information  centre  staff  are  using 
an  electronic  database  to  record  the 
questions  they  answer.  Data  col- 
lected from  the  calls  will  help  iden- 
tify food  safety  issues  and  trends 
across  the  country.  Sources  of  food 
safety  information  include  federal 
and  provincial  regulatory  agencies 
and  international  organizations  such 
as  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations,  as 
well  as  peer-reviewed  scientific  pub- 


lications, academia  and  recognized 
experts. 

Sarah  Wilson,  manager  of  the  in- 
formation centre,  notes  that  inquir- 
ies can  also  be  submitted  elec- 
tronically to  fsnrsn@uoguelph.ca. 
Frequently  asked  call  centre  ques- 
tions will  be  posted  on  the  network’s 
Web  site  at  www.foodsafetynet- 
work.  ca,  which  also  provides  the 
public  with  daily  news  pages  and 
listservs  on  evolving  food  safety  is- 
sues. 

The  network  is  funded  by  a mix 
of  public,  private  and  foundation 
sources.  It  works  closely  with  the 
Canadian  Research  Institute  for 
Food  Safety,  also  housed  at  Guelph, 
as  well  as  other  national  and  inter- 
national collaborators. 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pluA 

Your  Group  DiscountI 


I Insurance 

iw.economicallnsurance  com 
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FOR  SALE 


Cat  climbing  tree,  four  levels,  cov- 
ered with  grey  carpeting;  hooded  cat 
bed,  never  used;  off-loom  weaving 
materials;  travel  iron,  never  used, 
Ext.  56580. 


1998  Mazda  B3000  V6,  4x2,  auto- 
matic, air  conditioning,  tonneau 
cover  and  bedliner,  15-inch  wheels, 
white  on  grey  (see  photos  at 
www.thundertrader.com/Mazda. 
htm),  mlance@uoguelph.ca. 


1996  Ford  Contour  Sport,  auto- 
matic with  overdrive,  170  HP,  V6, 
two  sets  of  tires,  cruise  control, 
power  steering,  windows,  mirrors 
and  locks,  15-inch  alloy  wheels,  air, 
emissions  certificate,  certified, 
95,000  kilometres,  821-2613. 


1992  Toyota  Camry,  five-speed, 
tinted  power  windows,  air,  certified, 
emissions  tested,  189,000  km,  good 
condition,  Mary,  Ext.  58633. 


Three-bedroom+  Cape  Cod  home 
in  south  end,  main-floor  family 
room,  new  baths,  kitchen  and  hall 
floors,  800  series  doors  with  new 
trim  throughout  main  floor,  gas 
heat,  central  air  and  vac,  827-9019. 


Desk;  new  Pilates  machine;  chil- 
dren’s BRIO  train  set,  perfect  condi- 
tion with  many  pieces,  some  still  in 
boxes,  prices  negotiable,  821-8804 
between  6 and  8 p.m. 


Krug  walnut  dining  table,  she  chairs, 
buffet  hutch;  colonial  dinette  table, 
four  chairs;  Ikea  designer  wool  rug, 
cream/grey/charcoal,  6 Vi  feet 
square;  queen  bed  frame,  Ext.  52247, 
824-2712  or  fsharom@uoguelph.ca. 


Surplus  lab  equipment  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  leave  message  for  Bill 
Wong  at  Ext.  56507  or  56512. 


Black  metal-frame  double  futon, 
Ikea  folding  dining  table  and  two 
chairs,  bedside  table,  bookshelf, 
lounge  chairs,  766-7714  or  tariq@ 
ca.internet.net. 


80  GB  hard  drive,  never  used,  still  in 
packaging;  ATI  Radeon  7500  64  MB 
AGP  video  card,  used  for  three 
months,  Ext.  56290. 


New  blinds,  never  used:  mini-blind, 
72"  wide,  45"  long,  light  mushroom; 
royal  blue  roller  blind,  46  1/4"  wide, 
58"  long,  837-3809. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse,  two 
years  old,  close  to  two  parks,  2Vi 


baths,  central  air,  appliances  under 
warranty,  ideal  for  young  family  or 
students  to  share,  skawarsk@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  on 
Water  Street  backing  on  to  trails, 
1 ,800  square  feet,  five  appliances,  2 Vi 
baths,  pool,  parking  for  three  cars, 
two  fireplaces,  family  room  walkout, 
new  furnace/air,  central  vac,  walk  to 
campus,  Ext.  53988  or  837-2568  eve- 
nings and  weekends  before  9 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow, close  to  University,  Clara, 
824-3993  or  826-4738. 


Clutch  kit  for  1998  Polaris  XCR  700, 
picked,  4,100  miles,  ready  to  go, 
Scott,  829-5682  or  843-1240. 


FOR  RENT 


Room  in  three-bedroom  house  to  be 
shared  with  two  mature  students 
and  dog,  vegetarian  welcome,  $300  a 
month  plus  utilities,  ahertel@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Room  in  three-bedroom  town- 
house,  close  to  bus  route,  parking, 
cable  Internet,  either  male  or  female 
welcome,  available  immediately, 
$380  a month  inclusive,  Amanda, 
836-5863. 


Furnished  apartment  in  new  home 
in  south  end,  parkinc,  utilities,  laun- 


smokers,  pets  to  be  discussed,  $650  a 
week  in  July  and  August,  long-term 
rental  also  available,  Ext.  54878, 
766-7754  or  sknight@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  student  accommodation 
in  London  in  basement  of  executive 
home,  close  to  all  amenities,  private 
entrance,  share  bath  and  living  areas 
with  two  males,  laundry,  available 
immediately,  $400  a month  inclu- 
sive, no  lease,  no  pets,  non-smoker, 
mkope@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes,  France,  available 
weekly  or  monthly;  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  southwest 
Paris,  send  e-mail  to  fnmol]@webtv. 
net. 


WANTED 


Used  drums,  karate  uniform,  Barb, 
Ext.  52043  or  barb@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


People  interested  in  carpooling 
along  regional  road  #86  west 
between  U of  G and  Listowel,  regular 
hours  and  days,  Ext.  58034. 


Ikea  Dromme  CD  tower,  adjustable 
shelves;  floor  lamp;  computer  desk, 
with  or  without  hutch;  alarm  clock, 
all  items  in  good  condition, 
763-9411  or  sundep@yahoo.com. 


AVAILABLE 


dry,  separate  entrance,  close  to  bus 
stop,  non-smokers,  Ext.  52693  or 
836-4524  evenings. 


Two  rooms  in  new  four-bedroom 
townhouse:  one  large  basement 
room  with  private  bath  and  one 
upper  room,  laundry,  one  parking 
spot,  non-smokers,  on  bus  route, 
25-minute  walk  to  campus,  close  to 
amenities,  available  immediately, 
$350  and  $425  a month  inclusive, 
Laura,  829-9005. 


Room  in  shared  house,  close  to 
downtown  and  bus  route,  25- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  hardwood 
floors,  lots  of  common  space,  gar- 
den, porches,  non-smokers,  822- 
7360  or  bmann@uoguelph.ca. 


One  room  in  three-bedroom  house, 
20-minute  walk  to  campus,  close  to 
bus  route,  parking,  laundry,  cat  in 
house,  $350  a month  plus  utilities, 
821-3741. 


Three-bedroom  cottage  on  Lurgan 
Beach,  five  minutes  south  of  Kincar- 
dine, fully  equipped  kitchen,  full 
bath,  gas  fireplace,  satellite  TV,  close 
to  sandy  beach,  golf  course,  non- 


Lease  take-over  of  2001  Hyundai 
Accent  GS,  five-speed,  silver,  29,000 
km,  Tim,  837-5716  or  toates@ 
rogers.com. 


Hard-working  students  for  snow 
removal  and  dog  walking,  cheap 
rates,  820-6254. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca.  To 
reach  U of  G extension  numbers, 
call  519-824-4120. 


REACH  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
WITH  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
MESSAGE 

@Guelph,  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus 
newspaper,  is  published  every  other 
Wednesday. 

For  information 
about  advertising,  contact: 

Scott  Anderson,  827-9169  or 
rsanderson@sentex.net. 


TRANSFORMATIVE 
MEDIATION  TRAINING 

(519)  826-9171  lnfo@crcgw.ca 


Charitable  No.  8897W75 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


New  Listing 


Cute  and  cosy,  perfect 
starter,  two-bedroom 
bungalow,  hardwood  in 
living  room  and  bedroom, 
updated  broadloom,  hydro 
panel  and  some  windows. 
Basement  has  non-legal 
apartment.  Includes  6 
appliances  and  detached 
garage  with  hydro. 


Call  today  for  details! 


Jinr  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Rep. 


*****  HomeLife  Realty 
S3e--t  072 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

• remove  microscopic  dust  mites 


remove  up  to  82.6 % of  the 
mildew,  mould  and  bacteria 
in  air  contaminants 

lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


CaUUs 

rtWBEBL  (519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


Free  Ticket  O Brochure  Delivery 
To  All  U of  G Departments 

Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 


Corporate  Care  Program... 
24  Hour  Emergency  Servic 


GOURMET  MARKET 

Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Potato-Leek  Phylto  Rolls  • Moroccan  Lemon  Chicken 

• Black  Bean  Burrltos  • Vegetarian  Chill 

STOREMADE  SOUPS 

• Carrot  & Dill  • Roasted  Garlic  & Potato 

• Creamy  Autumn  Harvest  Vegetable  • Tuscan  3 Bean 

“ Fast  food  goes  gourmot” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  Just  off  the  Hanlon 


On.-Wed.  9-7 
hurs.-Fri.  9-8 


570  Kortrlght  Plaza 

763-2284 


1 1 il/r 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Jan.  19 
with  "Nature  Photography”  and  Jan. 
26  with  “Survival.”  The  walks  leave 
from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A 
donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


The  Arboretum  presents  a lecture  by 
Kristin  Berry,  horticulturist  of  the 
Sansho-En  Waterfall  Garden  at  the 
Chicago  Botanic  Gardens,  on  “The 
History  of  Japanese  Gardens: 
Design,  Myth  and  Misconceptions” 
Jan.  21  at  7 p.m.  Admission  is  $5  . 


Naturalist  Laura  Keegstra  leads  owl 
prowls  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1 at  7 p.m. 
Cost  is  $ 1 2 for  adults,  $6  for  children 
or  $30  for  a family  of  four.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  due  by  Jan.  17. 
Register  at  Ext.  52358. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Remem- 
ber Me  by  Sam  Bobrick  Saturdays 
from  Feb.  1 to  April  26.  Doors  open 
at  6 p.m.  Cost  is  $49.  For  tickets,  call 
Ext.  54110. 


The  Duffle  Bag  Theatre  presents 
Cinderella  Feb.  4 at  6 :30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are 
available  at  the  Arboretum  or  down- 
town at  Simply  Wonderful. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  an  opening  reception  Jan.  16 
for  the  exhibitions  “Solo:  The  Paint- 
ing of  Pierre  Dorian"  and  “Books 
Made  by  Hand:  Ink  Paper  Lead, 
Board  Leather  Thread.”  It  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  following  an  artist’s  talk  by 
Dorian  at  7 p.m. 


The  art  centre’s  brown  bag  lunch 
series  features  artist  Will  Gorlitz  Jan. 
21  at  noon.  He  will  discuss  the  exhi- 
bition “Solo:  The  Painting  of  Pierre 
Dorian.” 


ATHLETICS 


The  men’s  hockey  Gryphons  host 
York  Jan.  18  and  Brock  Jan.  25,  with 
both  games  at  7:30  p.m.  The 
women’s  team  takes  on  Laurier  Jan. 
25  at  2 p.m.  and  Brock  Jan.  3 1 at  7:30 
p.m. 


The  basketball  Gryphons  are  at 
home  to  York  Jan.  17,  Laurentian 
Jan.  18  and  Lakehead  Jan.  31,  with 
the  women’s  team  playing  at  6 p.m. 
and  the  men’s  at  8 p.m. 


U of  G hosts  the  Guelph  Open  wres- 
tling tournament  Jan.  18  beginning 
at  9 a.m. 


The  volleyball  Gryphons  are  at  home 
to  Laurier  Jan.  22,  with  the  women 
playing  at  6 p.m.  and  the  men  at  8 
p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  opens  Jan.  23  with  pianist 
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Brigitte  Poulin.  The  Jan.  30  concert 
will  feature  composer/pianist  Carol 
Ann  Weaver  and  Rebecca  Campbell. 
The  concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
appreciated. 


CONFERENCE 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  presents  a Work-Life 
Reading  Series  discussing  “The 
Nature  of  the  Work-Family 
Interface”  Jan.  29  at  11  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  238. 


SEMINARS 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group 
presents  Cameron  Shelley  discussing 
“Aspects  of  Irony  in  Moral 
Psychology"  Jan.  24  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  315.  On  Jan.  31,  Prof. 
Blair  Nonnecke,  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  describes 
“Lurkers  in  Online  Communities”  at 
2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  317. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  is  again 
offering  hands-on  training  and 
development  opportunities  for  fac- 
ulty, instructional  staff  and  graduate 
teaching  assistants.  Sessions  slated 
for  this  month  are:  “GTA  Work- 
shop: Active  Learning  Strategies” 
Jan.  16,  “Nomination  for  a Major 
Teaching  Award"  Jan.  17,  “WebCT: 
Hands-on  for  First-Time  Users 
Teaching  With  PowerPoint:  The 
Basics”  Jan.  20,  “New  Faculty 
Luncheon  Series:  Teaching  With 
Technology:  A Spectrum  of  Possi- 
bilities” Jan.  22,  “HTML  I:  Creating 
Basic  Course  Web  Pages”  Jan.  22, 
“GTA  Workshop:  From  Concept  to 
Lecture”  Jan.  22,  “GTA  Workshop: 
Grading  and  Assessment”  Jan.  27, 
"Engaging  Larger  Classes  I:  Tried 
and  True  at  Guelph”  Jan.  29  and 
“Learning  Technology  Design  Cafe” 
Jan.  30.  For  workshop  descriptions 
and  online  registration,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  Wellness  Centre  and  Phantas- 
magoria Productions  present  The 
Laramie  Project  Feb.  5 to  8 at  8 p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall.  The  play  by 
Moists  Kaufman  is  based  on  inter- 
views conducted  in  Laramie,  Wyo- 
ming, after  Matthew  Shepard  was 
murdered  there  in  1998.  Tickets  are 
$10  in  advance  at  the  UC  box  office 
or  $15  at  the  door.  All  proceeds  will 
be  donated  to  groups  and  programs 
on  campus  and  in  Guelph  that  are 
doing  work  related  to  queer  issues. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  William 
Sullivan,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Jan.  22  at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Habitat  as  a Determinant  of  Den- 
sity and  Distribution  of  Larval  Sea 
Lampreys  in  Streams.”  The  acting 
adviser  is  Prof.  Gerald  Mackie. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Swamy  Haladi,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Feb.  4 at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Fusarium  Mycotoxi- 
coses  in  Poultry  and  Swine:  A Com- 
parative Study  of  Characterization 
and  Prevention.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Trevor  Smith. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  annual  Big  Sisters  “Have  a 
Heart”  dinner/dance  and  auction  is 
Feb.  8 at  Guelph  Place  Banquet  Hall. 
A silent  auction  begins  at  6 p.m., 
with  dinner  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  $45 
(reduced  rates  are  available  for 


groups  of  eight  or  10)  and  must  be 
purchased  by  Jan.  31. 


The  Waterloo- Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Jan.  15  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  Room  2 of  the  Evergreen 
Seniors  Centre,  683  Woolwich  St. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  and  Noel 
Edison  present  a "soup  concert”  Jan. 
26  at  St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora.  It 
features  lunch  at  1:30  p.m.  and  a 
conductor’s  talk  at  2:30  p.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  a performance  of  Corona- 
tion Anthems  by  Handel.  For  ticket 
information,  call  846-0331,  846- 
9694  or  1-800-265-8977. 


The  Wellington  County  branch  of 
the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society 
holds  its  annual  meeting  Jan.  28  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St.  Members  are  invited  to 
share  a story,  bring  ‘n’  brag  and  take 
part  in  a silent  auction. 


St.  Stephen’s  Community  Mediation 
Services  provides  transformative 
mediation  training  to  help  people 
develop  conflict  resolution  skills  for 
professional  or  personal  develop- 
ment. For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  info@crcgw.ca  or  call 
826-9171. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  is 
sponsoring  the  Vern  Mcllwraith 
Essay  Contest.  This  year’s  topic  is 
“Nature’s  Fury:  Extreme  Weather  in 
Guelph.”  For  more  information,  call 
Barbara  Brooks  at  824-3642  or  visit 
the  Web  site  www.guelphhistori- 
cal.on.ca. 


Retired  engineering  and  consumer 
studies  professor  Keith  Slater  is 
holding  auditions  for  a play  he  has 
written  and  will  direct  for  the  Elora 
Community  Theatre.  The  play,  titled 
Amnesty,  is  set  in  Hungary  during 
the  Cold  War  and  will  run  at  the 
Grand  Theatre  in  Fergus  in  April. 
Auditions  will  be  held  Jan.  24  and  26 
for  five  senior  roles  and  Jan.  25  for 
three  youth  roles.  To  book  an 
appointment,  call  Slater  at  824-7423. 


The  Breast  Strokes  dragon  boat 
team,  made  up  of  breast  cancer  sur- 
vivors, is  hosting  a fundraising 
Swinging  Sweethearts  Valentine’s 
Dance  Feb.  8 in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The 
evening  will  feature  the  Royal  City 
Big  Band  and  the  Swing  Riot  gang. 
Attendees  are  invited  to  wear  their 
favourite  swing  attire  from  the  1920s 
to  the  1950s.  The  dance  begins  at  8 
p.m.,  but  a free  dance  lesson  starts  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $20  in  advance 
or  $25  at  the  door  and  are  available  at 
Buy  the  Yard,  Coach  House  Flowers, 
Traditional  Homeopathy  and  Zacks. 


St.  George’s  Church  is  hosting  a 
series  of  workshops  on  leadership 
development.  It  kicks  off  Jan.  1 8 with 
rural  extension  studies  professors 
Mark  Waldron  and  Jim  Mahone  dis- 
cussing “Facilitation  Skills  for  Lead- 
ers.” Workshops  run  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  1:30  p.m.  For  registration  infor- 
mation, call  822-1366. 


The  2003  Guelph  Organic  Agricul- 
ture Conference  and  Trade  Show 
runs  Jan.  23  to  26  on  campus.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “Organic  Goes  Main- 
stream.” In  addition  to  a keynote 
speech  and  more  than  30  work- 
shops, the  conference  features  a 
public  forum  on  “Who  Will  Feed  the 
World?  A Panel  Discussion”  Jan.  24 
at  7 p.m.  Admission  to  the  forum  is 
$15.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.guelphorganicconf.org. 


NOTICES 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski  will 
host  a coffee  break  reception  for 
president  designate  Alastair  Sum- 
merlee  Jan.  20  from  2 to  3 p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 


The  Gryphon  Toastmasters  Club, 
designed  to  develop  communication 
and  leadership  skills,  meets  Wednes- 
days from  7:15  to  8:15  a.m.  in  John- 
ston 104.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  52144  or  send  e-mail  to  khan- 
neso@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a better 
sleep  program  beginning  Jan.  17  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  UC  334.  Classes  in 
relaxation  and  stress  management 
skills  begin  Jan.  21,  with  sessions 
offered  at  12:30  p.m.  in  UC  334,  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  OVC  2511  and  at  8 p.m. 
in  UC  334.  For  previous  participants 
of  the  program,  a booster  class 
begins  Jan.  20  at  7:30  p.m.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.  ca/~ksomers  or 
leave  a message  at  Ext.  52662. 


The  Ahmadiyya  Movement  in  Islam 
presents  “Science  and  Religion”  Jan. 
1 5 from  6:30  to  8:50  p.m.  in  the  John 
Eccles  Centre.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  the  Web  site  http://www. 
amsa.uwaterloo.ca/voi.html. 


The  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency  (Cl DA)  is  calling  for 
applications  for  its  Cl  DA  Awards 
Program  for  Canadians.  The  awards 
fund  the  fieldwork  component  of  a 
master’s  thesis  or  a professional 
research/work  project.  Submission 
deadline  is  Feb.  17.  For  application 
information,  call  613-237-4820,  Ext. 
234,  send  e-mail  to  smelanson@ 
cbie.ca  or  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
cbie.ca/cida/main_e.html. 


“Helping  a Person  Who  Has 
Memory  Loss”  is  the  focus  of  an 
on-campus  open  house  sponsored 
by  the  Centre  for  Families,  Work 
and  Well-Being  and  the  Alzheimer 
Society  Jan.  16  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  904.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  53829  or  53714. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry’s  winter  seminar  series 
kicks  off  with  Benoit  Simard  of  the 
National  Research  Council  discuss- 
ing "From  Gas  Phase  Clusters  to 
Nanoparticles  and  Carbon  Nano- 
tubes” Jan.  16  at  10:15  a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  College  of  Arts  “Research  in 
Progress”  seminar  series  presents 
“Writing  Women’s  Lives:  Art  or  Sci- 
ence?" with  Profs.  Elizabeth  Ewan 
and  Linda  Mahood,  History,  and 
Prof.  Susan  Brown,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English,  Jan. 
16  at  4 p.m.  in  the  Whippletree. 


The  U of  G SGI  Club  presents  two 
seminars  on  the  theme  “Discover 
Buddhism,  The  Art  of  Living.”  Top- 
ics are  “Life  Unlimited  Potential” 
Jan.  16  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  103  and 
"Consciousness  and  Human  Des- 
tiny” Jan.  30  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  441. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
launches  its  winter  seminar  series 
with  Ronald  Carter  of  McMaster 
University  discussing  “Hereditary 
Breast  Cancer:  A Poster  Case  for  Pol- 
icy Development  in  the  ‘Omics’  Era” 
Jan.  17  at  2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology 
2106.  On  Jan.  31,  University  profes- 
sor emeritus  Brian  Derbyshire  pres- 
ents “Historical  Aspects  of  Animal 
Disease  Eradication  in  Canada”  at  2 
p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 


“New  NMR  of  Quantum  Solids”  is 
the  topic  of  Jurgen  Haase  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  Jan.  21.  Guest  speaker  Jan.  28 
is  Eric  Hessels  of  York  University. 
The  seminars  begin  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  presents  “Self- 
Employment  for  Women:  Policy 
Options  That  Promote  Equality  and 
Economic  Opportunities”  Jan.  22  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  MacKinnon  238. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  hosts  Amy  Davidson 
of  the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine 
discussing  “Coupling  of  Transport 
to  Hydrolysis  in  an  ATP-Binding 
Cassette  Transporter:  The  Maltose 
Transport  From  E.  colt"  Jan.  23  at 
noon  in  OVC  1713. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
features  Joel  Weadge  explaining 
“Elucidation  of  the  Peptidoglycan 
O-Acetylation  Pathway  in  Neisseria 
gonorrhoeae"  Jan.  24  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  260. 
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On  the  Fast  Track  to  Success 


Six  years  ago,  U of  G’s  cross-country  team  was  barely  a blip  on  the  radar  screen  at  national  competitions.  But 
this  fall  marked  the  fourth  year  in  a row  that  the  men’s  team  brought  home  the  Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport 
(CIS)  championship.  The  turnaround  reflects  the  dedication  of  team  members  such  as  Reid  Coolsaet,  left, 

Mark  Vollmet,  centre,  and  Taylor  Murphy,  as  well  as  head  coach  Davld-Scott  Thomas,  who  has  been  named 

CIS  coach  of  the  year  five  times  in  the  past  six  years.  See  story  on  page  7.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Stage  Production  Unites 
University  Community 
Against  Homophobia 

Staff,  students,  faculty,  administrators  perform  roles  in  play  about  Matthew  Shepard 


A wide  cross-section  of  peo- 
ple at  U of  G have  come 
together  as  a community  to  present  a 
unified  front  against  homophobia 
through  The  Laramie  Project,  a 
theatre  production  being  directed  by 
a University  staff  member. 

Simon  Mallett,  who  co-ordinates 
U of  G’s  Wellness  Education  Train- 
ing Troupe  — which  educates  stu- 
dents on  wellness-related  topics 
through  performances  on  and  off 
campus  — has  enlisted  people  from 
across  the  University  to  act  out  the 
play’s  more  than  80  characters.  They 
include  faculty,  administrators,  staff 
and  students. 

Written  by  New  York-based 
playwright  Moists  Kaufman  and  his 
Tectonic  Theater  Project  company, 
The  Laramie  Project  chronicles  life  in 
the  town  of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  in 
the  year  after  the  brutal  murder  of 
Matthew  Shepard,  a young  gay  man. 

On  Oct.  7,  1998,  21 -year-old 
Shepard,  a University  of  Wyoming 
student,  was  kidnapped,  severely 
beaten,  robbed  and  tied  to  a fence 
just  outside  Laramie.  He  died  five 


days  later  in  a Colorado  hospital.  He 
had  sustained  at  least  18  blows  to  his 
head,  delivered  by  two  men  who  met 
Shepard  at  a bar  and  told  him  they 
were  gay,  too,  to  lure  him  away  from 
the  bar.  At  their  trial,  the  men 
claimed  robbery  had  been  their  pri- 
mary motive  for  attacking  the  105- 
pound  Shepard,  but  other  testimony 
showed  homophobia  had  been  a fac- 
tor. 

Kaufman  and  members  of  his 
theatre  company  made  six  trips  to 
Laramie  and  conducted  more  than 
200  interviews  with  its  residents  — 
everyone  from  Shepard’s  friends  on 
campus  and  local  religious  leaders  to 
the  police  officer  first  on  the  scene  of 
the  murder  and  staff  at  the  hospital 
where  Shepard  died. 

The  Laramie  Project — chosen  by 
Time  magazine  as  one  of  the  10  best 
plays  of  2000  — is  based  on  those  in- 
terviews as  well  as  on  information 
from  the  killers’  trial  and  other 
events  that  took  place  in  the  town 
following  the  murder. 

“I  was  a first-year  student  when 
Matthew  died,  so  I do  remember 


hearing  about  it  and  remember  the 
vigil  held  here  on  campus,”  says 
Mallett,  who  is  also  a U of  G drama 
graduate  and  an  actor.  “Still,  this 
play  was  something  I picked  up 
without  knowing  much  about  it. 
When  I read  it,  I found  it  deeply 
moving,  and  it  affected  me  on  a very 
emotional  level. 

“I  thought  that,  through  its  stag- 
ing here  in  Guelph,  we  could  come 
together  as  a University  community, 
rather  than  just  as  students,  and  be 
united  against  homophobia,  so  I de- 
liberately approached  people  on 
campus,  from  senior  administrators 
to  faculty,  staff  and  students,  and 
asked  them  to  become  involved.” 

Among  the  people  Mallett  asked 
and  who  agreed  to  participate  were 
Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  the  Uni- 
versity’s provost  and  president  des- 
ignate; College  of  Arts  dean 
Jacqueline  Murray;  Prof.  Thom 
Herrmann,  Psychology,  Prof.  Paul 
Mulholland,  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English;  Bruno 
Mancini,  director  of  Counselling 
Continued  on  page  8 


Guelph  on  Target 
for  Double  Cohort 

UofG  expects  about  600  more  students  on  main  campus 


UOF  G IS  ON  TARGET  with  its 
plans  to  accommodate 
growth  from  the  double  cohort, 
figures  made  public  Jan.  22  by  the 
Ontario  Universities’  Application 
Centre  and  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  reveal. 

Guelph  saw  its  number  of  first-, 
second-,  and  third-choice  applica- 
tions to  its  main  campus  and  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  in- 
crease by  about  55  per  cent,  from 
13,599  last  year  to  21,082  in  2003. 

“We  have  been  planning  for  this 
student  growth  since  1998  and  were 
anticipating  a systemwide  applicant 
increase  of  this  proportion,"  says 
Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associate 
vice-president  (academic)  and  chair 
of  the  Enrolment  Co-ordinating 
Committee. 

“We based  out  sltale^vc  platvtvvu^, 

at  both  our  Guelph  campus  and  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber 
around  that  systemwide  expecta- 
tion. It  looks  as  if  those  projections 


are  holding  true,  which  means  we 
are  right  on  target  and  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  growth  we 
planned  for." 

U of  G expects  to  admit  about 
600  more  students  next  fall  at  its 
main  campus  — bringing  its  first- 
year  class  to  about  4,000  — and  to 
make  an  additional  700  spaces  avail- 
able at  Humber.  Applications  to  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  rose 
from  1 ,048  in  2002  to  3,483  this  year. 

Mancuso  notes  that  the  new 
classroom  complex  on  the  main 
campus  and  the  new  Guelph- 
Humber  building  will  open  this 
summer  before  the  additional  intake 
in  September. 

“We  will  also  continue  to  guar- 
antee on-campus  housing  at  U of  G 
for  semester-one  students  who  apply 
by  the  deadline,  and  we  will  have 
other  residence  housing  available  for 
returning  students.  There  are  also 

Continued  on  page  10 


King  to  Receive 
National  Aboriginal 
Achievement  Award 


Prof  honoured  for  his  contributions  to  arts  and  culture 


Prof.  Thomas  King,  Liter- 
atures and  Performance 
Studies  in  English,  has  been  named  a 
recipient  of  a National  Aboriginal 
Achievement  Award  for  2003.  This 
year’s  14  award  winners  will  be 
honoured  at  a gala  event  at  the 
National  Arts  Centre  in  Ottawa 
March  28. 

“I’m  pleased,”  says  King.  “It’s  the 
award  in  the  aboriginal  world  here  in 
Canada.  The  awards  are  a way  of 
celebrating  aboriginal  achievement. 
So  much  of  the  press  is  about  the 
negative  stuff,  but  this  award  is  really 
looking  at  accomplishments  that 
people  have  been  able  to  make.” 

King  was  nominated  for  the 
award  in  the  arts  and  culture  cate- 
gory because  of  his  artistic  achieve- 
ments. He  is  the  author  of  four 
best-selling  novels,  two  non-fiction 
books  and  numerous  television,  ra- 
dio drama  and  film  scripts.  He  is  also 
the  creative  force  behind  CBC  Ra- 
dio’s Dead  Dog  Cap  Comedy  Hour.  It 
is  through  humour  that  King  has 
been  able  to  bring  First  Nations  is- 


sues to  the  forefront  of  Canadian  so- 
ciety. 

He  has  also  been  chosen  to  give 
the  2003  Massey  Lectures,  a national 
series  run  out  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  broadcast  by  CBC.  The 
series  began  in  1961  and  has  been 
hosted  by  literary  giants  such  as 
Northrop  Frye,  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Noam  Chomsky.  King  is  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  teaching  until 
winter  2004  to  prepare  for  the  lec- 
tures. 

King  was  a member  of  the  2002 
jury  selection  panel  for  the  Giller 
Prize,  has  been  short-listed  twice  for 
the  Governor  General’s  Award,  won 
the  Canadian  Authors’  Award  for 
fiction,  received  the  American  In- 
dian Film  Festival  Best  Screenplay 
Award  for  Medicine  River  and  won 
the  Aboriginal  Media  Arts  Radio 
Award  for  Dead  Dog  Cap  Comedy 
Hour. 

The  March  awards  ceremony  will 
be  televised  by  CBC  April  7 at  8 p.m. 
For  more  information  about  the 
awards,  visit  www.naaf.ca. 
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CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 

reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 


reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96% 


Valerie  Poulton 


Call  Us 

srcaaaa-  <5i9>  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Stcamatic! 


y< 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Potato-Leek  Phyllo  Rolls  • Moroccan  Lemon  Chicken 

• Black  Bean  Burrltos  • Vegetarian  Chili 

STOREMADE  SOUPS 

• Carrot  & Dill  • Roasted  Garlic  & Potato 

• Creamy  Autumn  Harvest  Vegetable  • Tuscan  3 Bean 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
ThUfS.-Fri.  9-8 
Sat  9-8 

Sun.  Closed 


570  Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Learning  Seminars  Challenge 
the  Minds  of  New  Students 

Small  classes,  interactive  teaching  are  hallmarks  of  pilot  project 


First-year  student  Rochelle 
Colling  is  discovering  just  how 
much  can  be  learned  from  a human 
autopsy,  both  literally  and 
figuratively. 

Colling  is  one  of  16  students  en- 
rolled in  a special  first-year  seminar 
this  semester  taught  by  Prof.  Alan 
Shepard,  director  of  the  School  of 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English.  The  course,  “Early  Mod- 
ern Autopsies,”  examines  the  ways 
scientists,  poets,  writers  and  artists 
“dissect"  the  human  body,  especially 
in  death.  It  is  one  of  four  interdisci- 
plinary learning  seminars  being  pi- 
loted this  semester  with  students  in 
the  bachelor  of  arts  and  sciences  pro- 
gram. 

“I  was  interested  in  the  course  be- 
cause of  the  intimate  setting  and  the 
odd,  yet  intriguing  title,”  says 
Colling.  “It  appealed  to  me  because 
it  relates  so  much  to  the  arts  and  his- 
tory of  the  early  modern  era.  Also,  I 
like  that  it  incorporates  so  many  as- 
pects of  learning  — especially  look- 
ing at  death  through  plays,  poets  and 
artists.  It  carries  aspects  of  both  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  and  for  some- 
one like  me  who  enjoys  both,  this 
course  complements  that  quite 
nicely.” 

As  a first-year  student,  Colling 
says  she  is  embracing  being  part  of  a 
small  class.  “It,  is  definitely  an  effec- 
tive way  of  learning.  It’s  the  interac- 
tive teaching  that  helps  me  gather 
my  thoughts  and  effectively  share 
them  aloud.  It  allows  you  to  focus  on 
ideas  being  expressed  by  peers  and 
the  professor  and  to  ask  questions  or 
express  thoughts  about  discussion.” 
Kristin  Lowe,  another  student, 
agrees.  “I  am  really  enjoying  the 
small  learning  group.  There  are  only 
1 6 students  in  the  class.  Many  classes 
offered  in  first  year  are  too  large  and 
we,  the  students,  don’t  have  proper 
student/teacher  relationships.  Alan 
Shepard’s  classes  aren’t  lectures  — 
they’re  discussions.  And  I think  we 
will  get  a lot  out  of  it.” 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic),  says 
those  are  some  of  the  very  reasons 
Guelph  decided  to  create  and  pilot 
the  program.  “The  learning  seminars 
are  designed  to  challenge  the  mind 
of  the  new  student,  introducing  and 
polishing  the  skills  needed  for 
university-level  learning,  while  pro- 
viding a more  enjoyable  and  fulfill- 
ing experience,”  she  says. 

It’s  well-documented  that  stu- 
dents learn  best  in  small  discussion- 
oriented  learning  groups,  adds 
Mancuso. 

“Guelph  is  a leader  in  unique 


learning  environments,  so  having 
creative  proactive  programs  such  as 
this  help  us  maintain  that  leadership 
and  hold  true  to  our  mission  of  be- 
ing a learner-centred  university.” 
The  four  seminars  centre  around 
provocative  themes  and  are  being 
taught  by  senior  faculty  with  reputa- 
tions for  being  innovative  teachers 
and  excellent  researchers,  she  says. 
In  addition  to  Shepard’s  course,  the 
topics  are:  “Beautiful  Minds,”  taught 
by  Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  associate 


“ Guelph  is  a leader  in  unique 
learning  environments,  so 
having  creative  proactive 
programs  such  as  this  help  us 
maintain  that  leadership  and 
hold  true  to  our  mission  of 
being  a learner-centred 
university.  ” 


vice-president  (research)  and  a fac- 
ulty member  in  the  Department  of 
Economics;  “Sound  and  the  Envi- 
ronment,” taught  by  Prof.  Ellen 
Waterman,  Fine  Art  and  Music;  and 
“Modern  Myths  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  taught  by  Prof.  Elizabeth 
Ewan,  History. 

"It’s  an  opportunity  for  facultyfo 
share  and  indulge  in  their  specialized 
research  interests  and  show  off  the 
limitless  possibilities  of  university 
education  to  its  newest  adherents,” 
says  Mancuso. 

Shepard  calls  teaching  his  autop- 
sies course  “a  privilege.  It’s  an  ambi- 
tious topic,  and  I think  students  are 
up  to  the  challenge.  The  fact  that  it’s 
an  interdisciplinary  course,  that  it 
blends  the  arts  and  sciences,  teaching 
and  research,  means  that  it’s  a learn- 
ing process  for  everyone  in  the  class 
— including  me.  That’s  the  wonder- 
ful thing  about  it.  Some  of  the  best 
courses  I had  as  an  undergraduate 
were  those  where  the  professor 
didn’t  have  all  the  answers.  I think 
it’s  important  for  students,  espe- 
cially in  their  first  year,  to  see  that  the 
work  we  do  isn’t  canned,  that  we  are 


addressing  fresh  questions  and  is- 
sues.” 

His  course  — like  all  of  the  learn- 
ing seminars  — emphasizes  writing 
and  classroom  discussion. 

“It  is  very  active  and  interactive 
learning,”  says  Shepard.  “The  stu- 
dents will  become  better  readers, 
writers  and  thinkers,  and  will  take 
away  a transportable  set  of  skills  that 
will  help  them  build  a knowledge 
foundation.” 

The  “textbooks”  for  his  seminar 
include  anatomy  manuals,  post- 
mortem records,  murder  cases,  po- 
ems and  play  scripts,  as  well  as  scien- 
tific and  literary  works  written  as 
early  as  the  late  1400s,  accessible  via  a 
new  service  at  the  McLaughlin  Li- 
brary, Early  English  Books  Online.  It 
provides  full-text  versions  of  more 
than  125,000  English-language 
books  with  imprints  from  1450  to 
1700. 

“This  is  a major  advancement  for 
the  library  and  for  students  in  terms 
of  the  research  they  can  now  do  and 
what  they  can  learn  about  early 
modem  culture,”  he  says. 

And  there’s  a lot  to  be  learned 
from  the  dead,  says  Shepard,  who  is 
working  on  his  own  book  on  the 
subject,  Cadavers  and  Their  Con- 
texts. The  circumstances  surround- 
ing a person’s  death  and  how  the 
body  was  handled  provide  a compel- 
ling commentary  about  the  society 
and  culture  in  which  the  person  lived 
and  died,  he  says. 

As  part  of  comparing  what  the 
students  learn  about  the  past  with 
the  ways  of  anatomical  dissection 
and  post-mortem  today,  the  class 
will  visit  a university  lab  to  view  a 
human  cadaver.  It  will  be  a voluntary 
exercise  with  a respectful  atmos- 
phere. 

Indeed,  student  Deborah  Di 
Liberto  says  she  finds  the  course  sub- 
ject “riveting”  and  that  she  is  learn- 
ing more  effectively  than  ever  before. 
“I  really  enjoy  that  we  approach 
autopsies  from  many  different  an- 
gles and  that  we  examine  early  Eng- 
lish literature  as  well  as  art,  poetry 
and  plays.  It’s  a great  class.” 
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RECYCLING  SYSTEM 
TO  CHANGE  ON  CAMPUS 

U of  G’s  recycling  system 
will  undergo  changes  in  the 
next  few  months  as  the  com 
munity  prepares  to  meet 
new  requirements  of  the 
City  of  Guelph’s  recycling 
program.  The  city's  materi- 
als recovery  facility  is  under- 
going major  modifications 
and  will  be  unable  to  toler- 
ate any  contamination.  As  a 
result,  the  only  items  accept- 
able for  recycling  on  campus 
will  be  cans,  bottles,  glass,  card- 
board, boxboard,  newspaper,  writ- 
ing paper,  computer  paper,  enve- 
lopes, magazines  and  flyers.  All 
other  material  will  be  considered 
garbage.  For  more  information, 
contact  Gillian  Maurice,  U of  G’s 
recycling  and  waste  management 
co-ordinator,  at  Ext.  58129  or  58178 
or  recycle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


UNIVERSITY  JOB  FAIR  SET 

U of  G,  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Univer 
sity  of  Waterloo  and  Conestoga 
College  are  sponsoring  a job  fair 
Feb.  5 from  10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at 
RIM  Park  in  Waterloo.  Students 
from  all  disciplines  and  all  semester 
levels  are  invited  to  network  with 
more  than  120  North  American 
employers  from  diverse  sectors  to 
learn  about  summer,  permanent, 
co-op,  contract,  part-time  and 
internship  employment  opportuni- 
ties. An  employer  guidebook  can  be 
obtained  from  Career  Services. 
Admission  is  free  with  student  or 
alumni  ID  from  sponsoring 

schools.  Free  shuttle  buses  to  and 
from  RIM  Park  will  leave  from  the 
front  of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.partners4employment.ca. 


TEACHING  WITH  TECHNOLOGY 
FOCUS  OF  TSS  INSTITUTE 

Teaching  Support  Services  will  hold 
a Winter  Institute  called  “Dev- 
Week:  The  Teaching  With  Technol- 
ogy Institute”  during  Reading  Week 
Feb.  17  to  20.  It  will  provide  inten- 
sive training  and  development  time 
for  instructors  hoping  to  enhance 
current  teaching  materials  using  a 
variety  of  instructional  technolo- 
gies. Participants  will  choose  one  of 
four  streams:  WebCT,  PowerPoint, 
video  conferencing  or  digital  media. 
Space  is  limited,  so  early  registra- 
tion is  recommended.  Details  and 
online  registration  can  be  found  on 
the  TSS  Web  site  at  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Mary  Naim  at  Ext.  53571 
or  Aldo  Caputo  at  Ext  52936. 


NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR 
CSA  EXECUTIVE,  STUDENT 
POSITIONS  ON  SENATE,  B OF  G 

The  winter  election  schedule  for 
student  positions  on  the  Central 
Student  Association  executive.  Sen- 
ate and  Board  of  Governors  has 
been  set.  Nominations  open  Feb.  3 
and  close  Feb.  28.  Campaigning 
runs  from  March  3 to  7.  Election 
polls  open  March  10  and  close 
March  14.  Election  of  the  graduate 
student  representative  to  B of  G will 
be  done  by  mail  ballot.  It  will  be 
mailed  out  March  3 and  must  be 
returned  by  March  14. 


Literacy  Projects  Receive 
Centres  of  Excellence  Funds 


Studies  explore  children’s  reading  skills,  benefits  of  learning  multiple  languages 


TWO  U OF  G RESEARCH  projects 
aimed  at  improving  children’s 
reading  and  language  skills  have 
received  support  from  the  Canadian 
Language  and  Literacy  Research 
Network,  one  of  the  country’s 
Networks  of  Centres  of  Excellence 
(NCE). 

The  projects,  headed  by  Prof. 
Mary  Ann  Evans,  Psychology,  and 
Robert  Swidinsky,  Economics,  are 
among  46  research  projects  at  26  Ca- 
nadian institutions  that  received 
more  than  $2.1  million  in  funding 
Jan.  20.  The  announcement  was 
made  in  London  by  Industry  Minis- 
ter Allan  Rock  and  in  Guelph  by 
Brenda  Chamberlain,  MP  for 
Guelph-Wellington. 

Evans,  who  received  $39,000  in 
support  this  year  and  $61,000  last 
year,  is  studying  how  reading  with 
young  children  can  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  skills.  She  will  be  ex- 
amining the  various  ways  parents 
read  to  their  children,  working  with 
McMaster  University’s  Betty  Ann 
Levy,  with  whom  she  shares  the  re- 
search funding. 

“There  is  much  more  involved  in 
children’s  reading  development  than 
simply  reading  to  them,”  says  Evans. 
“An  understanding  of  orthography 
— how  letters  look,  are  spaced  and 


can  be  combined  — is  a crucial  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  reading 
and  literacy  skills.” 

The  researchers  hope  to  gain  a 
systematic  picture  of  when  most 
children  acquire  basic  orthographic 
concepts  and  determine  what  home 
literacy  experiences  are  associated 
with  this  acquisition.  They  have 
tested  the  development  of  more  than 
400  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  seven  in  the  Hamilton  area, 
and  will  be  working  with  the  op- 
tometry department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  to  determine  if 
far-sightedness  in  young  children 
has  an  impact  on  emergent  literacy. 

The  professors  also  plan  to  exam- 
ine the  nature  of  parent-child  book 
reading  to  determine  the  dimensions 
on  which  parents  differ  and  whether 
variations  in  parental  behaviour 
contribute  to  children’s  literacy  and 
vocabulary  development. 

Evans  adds  that  this  innovative 
research  will  provide  excellent  train- 
ing opportunities  for  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students. 

“It  is  also  our  intent  and  hope 
that  this  research  will  inform  early 
childhood  educators,  teachers,  par- 
ents and  others  in  their  practices  in 
fostering  reading  development  in 
children,”  she  says. 


Swidinsky  and  his  team  will  in- 
vestigate how  learning  multiple  lan- 
guages can  benefit  children  socially 
and  economically.  “This  work 
should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  par- 
ents and  educators  but  to  policy- 
makers as  well,  given  Canada’s  many 
language  and  multicultural  pro- 
grams,” he  says. 

The  team  also  plans  to  study 
whether  the  economic  payoff  from 
learning  multiple  languages  war- 
rants investing  in  language  training. 

The  Canadian  Language  and  Lit- 
eracy Research  Network  was  formed 
in  March  2001  when  it  received  a 
four-year,  $ 14.2-million  grant  from 
the  federal  NCE.  Located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  the  net- 
work brings  together  leading 
scientists,  clinicians,  students  and 
educators  as  well  as  public  and  pri- 
vate partners.  Its  focus  is  improving 
and  sustaining  children's  language 
and  literacy  development  in  Canada. 

The  NCE  program  is  adminis- 
tered and  funded  by  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council,  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  and  Cana- 
dian Institutes  of  Health  Research,  in 
partnership  with  Industry  Canada. 
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Book  Explores  Politics 
of  Global  Warming 


LE 


Authors  look  for  new  approaches  to  addressing  environmental  problems 


THERE’S  AN  international 
assumption  that  we  know 
what’s  causing  climate  change  and 
how  to  control  it,  but  according  to 
Prof.  Ross  McKitrick,  Economics, 
that  view  is  false.  He  and 
Christopher  Essex,  a professor  of 
applied  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
explore  the  growing  conflict 
between  science  and  policy-making 
in  their  new  book,  Taken  By  Storm: 
Hie  Troubled  Science,  Policy  and 
Politics  of  Global  Warming. 

“Global  warming  is  too  compli- 
cated for  our  institutions  to  deal 
with,”  says  McKitrick.  “The  end  re- 
sult has  been  a serious  breakdown  in 
the  relationship  between  scientists 
and  policy-makers.  So  part  of  what 
we’re  trying  to  do  with  the  book  is  to 
get  those  two  groups  reconnected.” 
The  authors  examine  how  the 
global  warming  debate  is  conducted 
under  “a  doctrine  of  certainty”  — 
the  premise  that  we  understand  the 
climate,  that  we  know  there’s  a prob- 
lem and  that  we  can  fix  it. 

“There’s  a conflict  in  that 
policy-makers  want  certainty  on 
which  to  base  their  actions,  but  a big 
message  coming  out  of  the  science 
side  is  that  there  is  no  certainty,"  says 
McKitrick.  “This  has  given  rise  to  a 
policy — Kyoto — that  doesn’t  have 
a rational  foundation.  And  it’s  also 


fed  back  into  the  science  process  by 
creating  a kind  of  malaise  in  the  re- 
search community.” 

Taken  by  Storm  elaborates  on  the 
physical  meaning  of  temperature, 
the  problems  of  constructing  so- 
called  “global  temperature”  statistics 
and  the  assumption  that  more  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  air  means  higher 
surface  temperatures. 

The  book  looks  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  addressing  environ- 
mental problems  without  white- 
washing scientific  uncertainties. 
Global  warming  is  only  one  area  in 
which  people  feel  policies  need  to  be 
made  before  the  basic  research  prob- 
lems are  solved,  says  McKitrick. 

“There  are  a lot  of  issues  coming 
up  — everything  from  whether 
Guelph  should  ban  lawn  pesticides 
all  the  way  up  to  Kyoto  — and  what 
we’re  trying  to  argue  is  that  it’s  good 
for  the  decision-making  process 
when  we  can  keep  the  policy-makers 
connected  to  the  scientists.” 

There’s  no  question  that  it’s  hard 
for  people  who  make  policy  to  get 
the  information  they  need  to  make 
decisions,  he  says. 

“If  you’re  looking  for  a single 
know-it-all  expert,  that’s  a naive  way 
of  looking  at  the  science  world,  and 
it  forces  the  scientific  community  to 
fit  into  a mould  it  doesn’t  really  fit 
into.  The  first  step  is  just  recognizing 


the  nature  of  the  research  environ- 
ment." 

McKitrick  and  Essex  suggest 
there  are  mechanisms  to  relate  sci- 
ence to  politics  that  they  think  will 
lead  to  better  outcomes  while  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  science, 
even  when  hot  political  and  policy 
questions  are  at  stake. 

A faculty  member  at  Guelph  since 
1996,  McKitrick  specializes  in  the 
economics  of  environmental  policy 
and  has  been  studying  climate 
change  and  related  policy  issues  for 
about  10  years.  In  addition  to  aca- 
demic publications,  he  has  published 
a number  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  Kyoto  Protocol 
and  has  given  presentations  on  cli- 
mate and  environmental  policy  to 
the  Canadian  and  U.S.  governments. 
In  the  fall,  he  was  appointed  a senior 
fellow  of  the  Fraser  Institute,  an  in- 
dependent public  policy  organiza- 
tion that  brings  together  academics, 
economists  and  policy  analysts  from 
around  the  world  to  provide 
market-based  solutions  to  Canadian 
public  policy  strategies. 

Taken  By  Storm:  The  Troubled 
Science,  Policy  and  Politics  of  Global 
Warming  is  published  by  Key  Porter 
Books.  For  more  information  about 
the  book  and  the  authors,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.takenbystorm.info. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


BONDAR  NAMED  CHANCELLOR 
OF  TRENT  UNIVERSITY 

Roberta  Bondar,  a 1968  graduate  of 
U of  G and  Canada’s  first  female 
astronaut  in  space,  will  become 
Trent  University’s  ninth  chancellor. 
After  earning  a B.Sc.  in  agriculture 
and  zoology  at  Guelph,  she  did  mas- 
ter’s, PhD  and  MD  degrees  at  West- 
ern, Toronto  and  McMaster,  was 
selected  to  train  at  NASA  in  1984 
and  was  a payload  specialist  on  the 
shuttle  Discovery  in  1992. 


SHUTE  HONOURED 

Retired  rural  extension  studies  pro- 
fessor Jim  Shute  received  a Queen’s 
Golden  Jubilee  Award  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  international  development 
and  co-operation,  and  his  leader- 
ship in  the  international  liaison  offi- 
cer network  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Can- 
ada. 

PHD  CANDIDATE  EARNS  KUDOS 

Psychology  PhD  candidate  Tracy 
Cocivera  will  receive  an  award  for 
best  PhD  dissertation  in  human 
resources  research  from  the  Inter- 
national Alliance  for  Human 
Resources  Research  at  the  Feb.  12 
annual  conference  of  the  Human 
Resources  Professionals  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario.  The  dissertation  is 
titled  “Influence  in  Organizations: 
Testing  an  Integrative  Model  of 
Agents’  Decision-Making  Processes 
for  Selecting  Tactics.  ” Her  adviser  is 
Prof.  Brian  Eam. 


K M~Q  R~T  A M 


Brian  Hall 

Brian  Hall,  a retired  technician  in 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  died 
Jan.  1 1 at  the  age  of  9 1 . He  had  been 
employed  at  the  University  from 
1965  to  1976.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Kirsten;  two  sons,  Stephen 
and  Nick;  four  stepchildren;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Gordon  Hatch 

Gordon  Hatch,  a retired  staff  mem- 
ber in  the  building  mechanics  shop 
of  Physical  Resources  died  Jan.  18 
at  the  age  of  73.  He  joined  the  Uni 
versity  in  1957  and  worked  here  for 
34  years,  retiring  in  1991.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Joan;  a daughter, 
Karen;  two  sons,  Kevin  and  Kim; 
and  eight  grandchildren.  A tree  will 
be  planted  in  his  memory  at  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest  at 
the  Arboretum. 

Phillip  Sweeny 

Retired  microbiology  professor 
Phillip  Sweeny  died  Jan.  15  at  the 
age  of  69.  A B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  gradu- 
ate of  Acadia  University  and  PhD 
graduate  of  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
U of  G in  1969.  He  became 
renowned  for  his  teaching,  winning 
awards  from  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association,  College  of  Biological 
Science  and  Central  Student  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  also  a mentor  for 
the  Gryphon  basketball  team.  He 
retired  from  the  University  in  1994 
and  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Gail; 
four  sons,  Alex,  Colin,  Andrew  and 
Niall;  and  nine  grandchildren. 
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General  Contractor  Named  for  Phase  1 
of  Science  Complex  Project 


Aecon  Buildings  of  Scar- 
borough, a firm  specializing 
in  large-scale  international  pro- 
jects, has  been  chosen  as  the  general 
contractor  for  Phase  1 of  the  science 
complex  project. 

The  company  was  selected  from 
among  five  general  contractors  that 
submitted  bids  because  it  “had  the 
best  price  and  the  most  qualified 
personnel  and  was  committed  to 
delivering  the  project  on  schedule,” 
says  Angelo  Gismondi,  senior  proj- 
ect manager  for  both  the  science 
and  classroom  complexes. 

Site  preparation  on  this  project 
began  the  week  of  Jan.  20  with  the 
erection  of  hoarding  in  the  area  of 
Parking  Lot  2 behind  the  Chemistry 
and  Microbiolog)'  building.  P2  was 
closed  permanently  in  mid- 
December  to  allow  for  the  con- 
struction of  Phase  1 and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  loading  dock  at  the  west 
end  of  Chemistry  and  Microbiol- 
ogy. Contingency  plans  have  been 
put  in  place  for  all  delivery  and  pe- 
destrian access/exit  requirements 
that  previously  took  place  from  P2. 
(For  safety  reasons,  there  is  no  ac- 
cess into  the  construction  site  with- 
out prior  authorization  from 
Physical  Resources.) 

Gismondi  says  the  start  of  the 
science  complex  construction  will 
probably  result  in  increased  traffic 
and  possibly  minor  traffic  disrup- 
tions on  Cordon  Street.  Barricades 
and  signs  will  be  installed  to  direct 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic. 

“We  will  take  every  step  we  can 
to  minimize  disruption,”  he  says, 
“But  we  do  need  the  support  of  the 
University  community  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  work,  which,  once 
completed,  will  greatly  enhance  the 
University’s  facilities.” 


The  science  complex,  one  of  the 
biggest  projects  in  the  University’s 
history,  will  accommodate  2,600 
faculty,  staff  and  students;  bring  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  the  depart- 
ments of  Botany,  Microbiology, 
Zoology,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry, and  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics;  and  provide  a home  for 
the  Advanced  Analysis  and  Train- 
ing Centre. 

Phase  1 of  the  project  will  create 
an  additional  163,000  square  feet  of 
teaching  and  research  laboratory 
space  on  the  main  U of  G campus. 
Phase  2,  which  will  add  a further 
210,000  square  feet  of  teaching,  re- 
search and  ancillary  space,  includ- 
ing student  common  space,  will 
begin  in  summer  2004.  Completion 
and  occupancy  will  also  occur  in 
phases,  scheduled  to  start  in  spring 
2004  and  end  in  summer  2006. 

Meanwhile,  construction  on  the 
classroom  complex  is  proceeding 
well,  says  Gismondi.  By  Jan.  31,  all 
of  the  exterior  brickwork,  metal 
roofing  and  structural  steel  work  on 
the  building,  located  off  Branion 
Plaza,  -will  be  complete.  In  early 
January,  tendering  closed  on  the 
audiovisual  work  and  equipment 
planned  for  the  building,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  compo- 
nents of  this  state-of-the-art  facil- 
ity. 

The  52,000-square-foot  class- 
room' complex  will  accommodate 
1,530  students  in  lecture  halls  rang- 
ing in  size  from  30  to  600  seats  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  audio- 
visual technology. 

Visit  the  U of  G SuperBuild  Web 
site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/toward 
2010  for  more  detailed  information 
and  a daily  photo  of  construction 
progress. 


The  Voice  of  Experience 

Iranian-born  prof  brings  personal  perspective  to  studies  of  immigrant  integration 

IMAGINE  ARRIVING  IN  CANADA  as  a 
new  immigrant,  perhaps  having 
fled  a war-torn  land  and  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  language  or  social 
norms  in  your  new  country.  What 
are  your  chances  of  integrating 
successfully,  and  what  factors  might 
help  improve  the  odds  for 
newcomers? 

Studying  the  integration  experi- 
ence of  immigrants  is  only  partly 
academic  for  Prof.  Saba  Safdar,  Psy- 
chology. She’s  been  there.  In  her 
early  20s,  she  left  behind  the  turmoil 
of  her  native  Iran  with  her  family,  in- 
cluding her  new  husband,  to  start 
over  in  Canada. 

She  had  little  English,  but  she 
brought  resilience  and  determina- 
tion, as  well  as  a desire  to  explore  her 
interests  in  psychology.  By  last  sum- 
mer, 15  years  after  leaving  Iran,  she 
had  completed  her  PhD  at  York  Uni- 
versity and  was  joining  the  faculty  of 
U of  G. 

Safdar  was  only  13  and  living 
with  her  family  in  Tehran  when  the 
former  Shah  was  deposed  during  the 
Iranian  Revolution  in  1979.  Then 
followed  the  war  with  neighbouring 
Iraq  that  saw  the  Iranian  capital 
bombarded  repeatedly. 

Her  family  survived  the  ordeal 
relatively  unscathed.  Her  father’s 
military  career  saw  them  move 
around  the  country  frequently. 

Safdar  often  found  herself  among 
the  minority  in  regions  of  a country 

that  consists  of  some  13>  ethnic 
groups. 

“Living  like  this  was  like  being  an 
immigrant  in  my  own  country." 

But  Safdar  describes  her  teen 
years  not  as  a time  of  fear  but  of  ma- 
turing and  insight.  She  says  the  expe- 
rience strengthened  her,  instilling 
resilience  and  clarifying  priorities. 

“A  lot  of  who  I am  is  because  of 
living  through  that  environment.  It 


Prof.  Saba  Safdar  says  finding  a network  of  fellow  immigrants  and 
meaningful  work  is  vital  for  newcomers.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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helped  me  get  a sense  of  appreciation 
of  life.” 

Moving  to  Canada  proved  to  be  a 
great  opportunity,  says  Safdar,  who 

now  Vives^n  Oakville  with  her  hus- 
band, Mohammad  Ghaeli,  a me- 
chanical engineer,  and  their 
teenaged  daughter,  Newsha.  She 
cites,  in  particular,  the  sense  of  free- 
dom and  new  options  that  Canada 
offered,  including  the  chance  to 
study  psychology  as  an  undergradu- 
ate at  McMaster  University. 

Among  her  challenges:  learning 
to  master  the  English  language  and 
absorbing  a different  set  of  values  in 
her  new  country,  including  the  more 
individualist  culture  here  compared 
with  the  collectivist  and  family- 
centred  culture  in  Iran. 

For  Safdar,  as  for  many  other  im- 
migrants, mastering  those  chal- 
lenges was  key  to  successful 
integration.  Based  on  her  experience 
and  her  research,  she  says  other  im- 
portant integration  factors  include 
finding  a network  of  fellow  immi- 
grants and  meaningful  work.  She 
notes,  for  example,  that  her  father 
was  a very  active  person  in  Iran,  “but 
what  does  a retired  colonel  do  in 
Canada?” 

That’s  what  gives  her  pause  about 
the  idea  of  permitting  new  immi- 
grants with  medical  degrees  to  prac- 
tise as  long  as  they  agree  to  spend 
several  years  in  under-serviced  areas 
of  Ontario.  Although  the  concept 
makes  sense  from  the  perspective  of 
health-care  planners,  she  wonders 
how  successfully  those  immigrants 
will  adjust  without  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices and  amenities  afforded  to  ethnic 
communities  in  larger  cities. 

In  her  research,  Safdar  has  also 
discovered  that  Iranian  immigrants 
appear  to  adjust  more  successfully  to 
a new  life  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.  For  her  doctoral  dis- 
sertation at  York  University,  she 


compared  the  effects  of  social  poli- 
cies in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  on  adaptation 
of  immigrants  from  Iran  and  Russia. 

What  makes  the  difference,  she  be- 
lieves, is  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment “has  a positive  attitude  toward 
the  maintenance  of  immigrant  cul- 
tures.” 

As  a cross-cultural  psychology 
professor,  Safdar  is  interested  in  iso- 
lating the  effects  of  those  social  poli- 
cies and  other  societal  and 
personality  factors  that  influence 
how  individuals  integrate  across  cul- 
tures. 

“I’m  interested  in  not  just  immi- 
gration but  also  the  process  of  adap- 
tation of  anyone  in  conflict  with 
another  culture,”  including  busi- 
nesspeople and  students  working  or 
studying  for  a certain  period  of  time. 

Although  immigration  is  often 
considered  from  a population-  or 
community-wide  viewpoint,  study- 
ing individuals’  feelings  and  experi- 
ences has  more  to  do  with 
psychology  than  sociology,  she  says. 

“I’m  interested  in  the  psychologi- 
cal adaptation  of  these  individuals. 
What  are  the  consequences  of  living 
in  a multicultural  society  or  living  in 
a different  ethnic  culture?” 

Among  her  recent  studies,  she 
and  her  colleagues  found  differences 
in  the  reactions  of  three  religious 
groups  (Jews,  Christians  and  Mus- 
lims) in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Sept. 
11,  2001,  terrorist  attacks. 

“I  always  find  that  when  I take  a 
cross-cultural  perspective,  it’s  more 
interesting  and  you  get  a more  global 
and  accurate  picture,”  says  Safdar. 

Her  cross-cultural  perspective 
informs  her  own  courses,  including 
the  undergraduate  courses  she 
teaches  in  applied  social  psychology 
and  the  psychology  of  gender. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Agilent  Gift  to  Boost  Research,  Teaching  in  the  Sciences 


SCIENCE  research  and  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Guelph  will  be  further  strengthened  through  a 
recent  University  campaign  gift  of  $425,000  worth  of 
equipment  from  Agilent  Technologies  Canada  Inc. 

The  equipment  will  eventually  be  housed  in  U of  G’s 
new  science  complex,  one  of  the  largest  science  facility 
projects  under  way  in  North  America.  The  teaching  and 
research  activities  in  the  complex  are  expected  to  shape 
advances  in  the  life  sciences  and  enhance  human,  ani- 
mal and  environmental  health  and  well-being. 

The  equipment  — a bioanalyzer,  two  UV-visible 
spectrophotometers,  a capillary  electrophoresis  instru- 
ment and  a liquid  chromatograph/mass  spectrometer 
— will  provide  students  with  research  opportunities  in 
advanced  analytical  techniques  and  instrumentation. 

College  of  Biological  Science  dean  Michael  Ernes 
says  this  campaign  gift  from  a leading  supplier  will  sup- 
port state-of-the-art  research  and  teaching  in  biomo- 
lecular  science  and  offer  students  — particularly 
undergraduates  — hands-on  exposure  to  cutting-edge 
technologies. 

“It  reinforces  firmly  the  link  between  an  exceptional 
research  environment  and  our  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, in  which  our  students  have  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities to  experience  and  participate  in  what  is 
happening  in  modern  science,”  he  says. 

Patrick  Zimanyi,  Agilent’s  Canadian  business  team 
manager,  Life  Sciences  Business  Unit,  says  educational 
institutions  such  as  Guelph  “play  an  important  role  in 
our  business  by  educating  the  best  and  the  brightest  stu- 
dents to  reach  their  potential.” 

His  company  is  a subsidiary  of  Agilent  Technologies 
Inc.,  a global  technology  leader  in  communications, 


electronics  and  life  sciences. 

“We  have  a very  solid  relationship  with  the  Univer- 
sity,” he  says,  “and  it  gives  us  a great  feeling  of  pride  to 
know  that  our  equipment  will  help  it  provide  innova- 
tive hands-on  laboratory  education.” 

Prof.  David  Evans,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics,  uses  some  of  the  equip- 
ment for  his  research  on  viral  proteins.  He’s  also 
exploring  potential  use  of  the  new  instruments  for 
higher-quality  DNA  analysis  and  screening  by  research- 
ers in  CBS,  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Sci- 
ence, OAC  and  OVC. 

During  the  fall  2002  semester,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  operated  the  spectrophotometers 
and  high-performance  liquid  chromatograph.  Senior 
undergraduates  are  using  the  bioanalyzer  and  capillary 
electrophoresis  equipment  this  semester  in  newly  devel- 
oped DNA  and  protein  separation  exercises  in  the 
course  “Advanced  Laboratory  Methods.” 

Says  Evans:  “Many  of  the  students  who  come 
through  that  program  end  up  in  graduate  programs  all 
over  campus  or  at  other  universities,  and  one  thing  is 
very  clear  when  you  talk  to  them:  This  kind  of  hands-on 
training  with  these  methods  and  techniques  gives  them 
a real  leg  up  when  they  start  their  graduate  program. 
Not  many  programs  give  them  as  good  a practical  train- 
ing in  laboratory  methods  in  molecular  biology." 

Most  of  the  equipment  was  installed  last  summer. 
Currently  located  in  the  Department  of  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  it  will  be  housed  along  with  related 
instruments  from  the  Department  of  Microbiology  in  a 
custom-designed  laboratory  near  the  teaching  labs  in 
the  science  complex. 


Art  Celebrates  Chinese  Culture 

Landscape  architecture  student  creates  tree  display  in  front  of  University  Centre 


There  were  many  cultural 
practices  in  China  that 
captivated  Mike  Salisbury  when  he 
lived  there  almost  a year  ago,  but  two 
in  particular  stayed  with  him,  and 
now  he’s  bringing  them  to  Guelph. 

Salisbury,  a self-described  “ear- 
thartist”  and  a fourth-year  landscape 
architecture  student  who  did  a work 
term  in  Shanghai  last  year,  is  getting 
ready  to  mount  an  art  exhibit  that 
celebrates  both  the  Chinese  Spring 
Festival  and  the  unique  Asian  horti- 
cultural practice  of  wrapping  tree 
trunks  and  branches  in  plain  rope. 

Tided  “Festival  Trees,  a Cross- 
Cultural  Celebration”  and  running 
Feb.  1 to  15,  the  temporary  art  ex- 
hibit will  consist  of  three  trees  in 
front  of  the  University  Centre 
wrapped  in  bright  red  rope,  with  red 


Most  faculty  and  staff  will 
see  more  money  coming  off 
their  pay  next  month  as  the 
six-month  employee  pension 
contribution  holiday  comes  to  an 
end  after  the  Jan.  30  pay. 

Starting  with  the  Feb.  13  pay, 
members  of  the  retirement  plan  will 
contribute  4.55  per  cent  of  earnings, 
members  of  the  professional  plan 
will  contribute  4.8  per  cent  and 
members  of  the  non-professional 


being  symbolic  of  good  luck  in 
China. 

“Far  and  away,  the  most  impor- 
tant holiday  in  China  is  the  Spring 
Festival,  which  begins  with  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year  and  culminates  with 
the  full  moon  15  days  later,  ” says 
Salisbury.  “It’s  the  time  when  people 
get  together  with  family  and  friends, 
and  is  also  a wonderful  celebration  of 
the  Earth  returning  to  life.” 

Unrelated  to  the  festival  is  the 
Chinese  practice  of  using  plain  hemp 
rope  to  wrap  newly  transplanted 
trees  in  an  effort  to  protect  them. 

“The  esthetics  of  wrapped  trees 
was  my  first  of  many  encounters 
with  the  different  cultural  practices 
of  China,”  he  says.  “There,  it  was 
something  normal  and  common,  yet 
I found  it  remarkable  and  unique.” 


plan  will  contribute  3.75  per  cent. 

The  University,  as  the  employer, 
recommenced  employer  contribu- 
tions in  September  2002  and  cur- 
rently plans  to  continue  to 
contribute  in  the  future,  in  response 
to  recent  declining  market  values 
and  the  University’s  obligation  to 
maintain  the  financial  strength  of 
the  plans. 

For  more  information,  call  Hu- 
man Resources  at  Ext.  53374. 


In  what  he  is  calling  a “personal 
exploration  and  interpretation  of 
cultural  ideas,”  Salisbury  is  marrying 
both  practices  in  his  art  installation. 

“There  is  no  direct  correlation 
between  Spring  Festival  and  the 
wrapping  of  trees,  but  I want  to  bring 
them  together  to  raise  awareness, 
initiate  discussion  and  try  to  make 
people  see  what  a fantastic  festival 
this  is.  It  is  such  a fitting  idea  for  us 
Canadians,  who  after  getting 
through  our  winters,  worship  the 
spring!” 

He  says  the  red  rope  will  enhance 
the  trees’  natural  form  and  create  a 
dramatic  abstract  esthetic  and  tex- 
ture. The  rope  was  donated  by  Can- 
ada Cordage  of  Kitchener,  and 
Salisbury  plans  to  enlist  family  mem- 
bers and  friends  in  the  wrapping, 
which  is  taking  place  this  week. 

The  rope,  he  adds,  will  not  be  se- 
cured directly  to  the  tree  in  any  way. 
The  ends  of  the  ropes  will  be  banded 
together  so  as  to  eliminate  knotting 
and  permit  expansion.  “Extreme 
care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  that  no 
branches  are  damaged  in  any  way 
during  the  installation  or  removal  of 
the  sculpture." 

Salisbury  says  he’s  happy  with  the 
support  he  has  received  from  the 
University  community  in  his  effort 
to  mount  the  installation.  “Everyone 
I’ve  talked  to,  from  administrators  to 
people  in  Physical  Resources,  has 
been  hugely  enthusiastic,  and  that 
makes  me  feel  extremely  excited 
about  putting  on  this  exhibition.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Employee  Pension 
Contribution  Holiday  Ends 


A Friend  Indeed 


Best  Buddies  program  builds  bonds  between  university 


students  and  developmental ly  disabled  adults 


U of  G student  Eliza  Moyer,  left,  and  her  Best  Buddy,  Ella  Moffit,  go  on 
outings  a couple  of  times  a month.  photo  by  suzanne  soto 


The  two  young  women  talking 
animatedly  at  a University 
Centre  coffee  shop  look  like  any 
couple  of  students  sitting  down  for  a 
hot  drink  on  a cold  night.  But 
although  one  of  them  is  a U of  G 
student,  the  other  woman  is  her 
“Best  Buddy,"  an  intellectually 
cYiaWcnged  city  resident  who  has 
developed  a strong  bond  with  the 
Guelph  student  through  a unique 
matching  program. 

Eliza  Moyer,  22,  a third-year  so- 
ciology and  international  develop- 
ment student,  and  Ella  Moffit,  28, 
met  about  a year  ago,  through  Best 
Buddies  of  Canada,  a branch  of  Best 
Buddies  International,  which  was 
founded  in  1989  to  create  friend- 
ships between  college  and  university 
students  and  developmentally  dis- 
abled adults. 

In  Canada,  the  first  Best  Buddies 
chapter  was  established  in  1993  by  a 
group  of  students  at  York  Univer- 
sity. Now  incorporated  as  a regis- 
tered charity,  Best  Buddies  Canada 
has  chapters  at  universities  and  col- 
leges across  the  country,  including 
Guelph,  where  it  has  existed  since 
1996. 

“Best  Buddies  is  all  about  break- 
ing down  barriers  between  people, 
and  its  only  goal  is  friendship,”  says 
Moyer,  who  co-ordinates  the  U of  G 
chapter  with  Julie  Henshaw,  a 
second-year  family  and  social  rela- 
tions student. 

“The  program  allows  people  who 
otherwise  wouldn’t  have  a chance  to 
meet  to  see  each  other  regularly  and 
learn  about  each  other’s  lives,” 
Moyer  adds. 

According  to  a Best  Buddies 
pamphlet,  there  are  more  than 
760,000  people  in  Canada  with  a de- 
velopmental or  intellectual  disabil- 
ity. Most  of  these  individuals  have  a 
slower-than-average  rate  of  learn- 
ing. They  may  also  have  difficulty 
managing  ordinary  activities  of  daily 
living,  understanding  the  behaviour 
of  others  and  determining  their  own 


social  responsibilities. 

The  pamphlet  also  notes  that  in 
Canada,  statistics  show  that  people 
with  disabilities  are  far  more  likely 
than  other  citizens  to  be  marginal- 
ized, both  economically  and  socially. 
More  often  than  not,  members  of 
this  community  are  excluded  by 
mamsUcam  society . 

“This  is  why  a Best  Buddies 
friendship  can  make  such  a huge  dif- 
ference,” says  Henshaw.  “Friend- 
ships help  build  tolerance  and 
acceptance,  not  only  among  Bud- 
dies, but  within  the  community  as 
well.” 

There  are  currently  30  U of  G 
students  matched  up  with  Best  Bud- 
dies. Moyer  and  Henshaw  are  re- 
sponsible for  identifying  and 
interviewing  on-campus  volunteers, 
usually  in  September.  The  Guelph- 
Wellington  Association  for  Com- 
munity Living  finds  the  Buddies. 

Moyer  describes  the  average  stu- 
dent Buddy  at  U of  G as  “really  cool, 
very  caring  and  open-minded  and 
able  to  accept  someone  different 
from  him  or  herself." 

Once  the  matches  are  made,  the 
pairs  are  expected  to  be  in  contact  by 
phone  once  a week  and  to  go  on  out- 
ings twice  a month.  On  some  of  their 
other  outings,  Moyer  and  Moffit 
have  baked  cookies,  gone  out  for 
pizza  or  just  hung  out  at  Moyer’s 
place. 

“She  is  a nice  lady,"  Moffit  says  of 
Moyer.  “It’s  fun.” 

Once  a month,  all  of  the  matches 
get  together  for  a large  social  event 
or  outing.  Although  individuals  are 
responsible  for  paying  their  own 
way,  the  Best  Buddies  chapters  do 
get  a financial  subsidy  from  the  head 
office  in  Toronto  to  help  pay  for  the 
monthly  social  event. 

For  more  information  about  the 
program,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.bestbuddies.ca  or  contact 
Moyer  or  Henshaw  by  e-mail  at 
bestbuddiesguelph@hotmail.com. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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The  Life-Economy 
Principle  of  Justice 


“As  environmental , peace  and  other  movements  for  life  develop  across  the  globe, 
the  tyrannical  program  of  financial  and  armed-force  rule  is  exposed ” 


by  John  McMurtry 


The  following  is  an  edited  excerpt  from  the  new 
book  Value  Wars:  The  Global  Market  Versus  the  Life 
Economy,  by  Prof.  John  McMurtry,  FRSC,  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  In  the 
fall,  McMurtry  participated  in  a five-continent 
conference  in  Kyoto,  arising  from  his  paradigm 
concept  of  “the  life  economy”  developed  in  his 
book. 

WE  HAVE  MANY  RECEIVED  concepts  of 
justice,  but  none  is  grounded  in 
what  we  ultimately  care  about, 
world  life  itself.  The  life-economy 
concept  of  justice,  in  contrast,  is  defined  as  a 
process  of  self-organizing  life  space  reclamation 
that  serves  human  and  environmental  needs.  We 
need  here  to  distinguish  a need  from  mere  desire  or 
market  demand  by  the  fact  that  life’s  capabilities 
are  reduced  or  destroyed  without  it  (e.g.,  nutritious 
versus  junk  food). 

A life-economy  movement  is  now  growing 
across  the  world.  Self-organizing  recovery  of  un- 
used and  misused  arable  lands  by  dispossessed  ru- 
ral people  is  a movement  already  established  in 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Central  America  and  Mexico, 

West  Africa  from  Kenya  through  Zimbabwe  to 
South  Africa,  India,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines. 

Peter  Rosset,  executive  director  of  Food 
First/The  Institute  for  Food  and  Development,  has 
written  that  “across  most  of  the  Third  World,  we 
are  seeing  the  emergence  of  a new  source  of  hope, 
of  new  dreams  — those  of  the  largely  non-violent 
poor  people's  movements  who  sidestep  government  inaction 
and  take  matters  firmly  into  their  own  hands.”  This  description 
expresses  well  the  meaning  of  “self-organizing  life  space  recla- 
mation" of  the  life-economy  transformation. 

Ahead  of  the  curve  of  northern  theory,  the  life-economy 
movement  is  led  by  local  communities  themselves  to  reclaim 
the  life-ground  now  being  despoiled  or  destroyed  by  corporate 
globalization.  The  justice  that  communities  here  seek  can  be 
recognized  by  the  underlying  principle  they  realize  — human- 
ity retaking  wasted  resources  for  the  growing  of  life  means  for 
life  — liberating  land  from  occupation  by  landlord  classes  not 
using  it,  from  misuse  in  new  golf  courses  or  military  seizures, 
from  recreational  occupation  by  urban  money-sequencers,  and 
from  other  forms  of  life  dispossession  by  profit-driven  looting 
and  waste. 

Concrete  Cases 

La  Via  Campesina,  the  Global  Congress  of  Landless  Peas- 
ants’ Movements,  the  500,000-strong  Brazilian  landless  move- 
ment, and  India’s  Chipko  movement  are  diverse  manifestations 
of  the  life-economy  movement  on  the  land.  So  is  the  struggle  of 
Russian  and  East  European  farmers  for  retention  of  farmland 
from  omnivorous  real-estate  exploitation. 

In  some  cases,  the  government  assists  or  recognizes  the  land 
takeovers  by  the  poor,  as  in  Brazil  and  Zimbabwe,  but  in  both 
cases  with  mixed  meaning.  In  Brazil,  there  is  still  systematic  dis- 
crimination against  the  poorest  by  exclusion  of  title,  and  in 
Zimbabwe,  there  is  a conflict  between  seizing  land  for  family 
farming  or  for  political  loot.  In  most  cases  of  movements  on  to 
expropriated  or  wasted  land,  the  response  is  armed  attack  by 
landlord  killers  or  by  U.S. -financed  or  armed  militias  and  rule 
by  terror  (as  throughout  Central  America  in  the  1980s  and  in 
Colombia  since  2000). 

Who  Is  Right? 

The  life-economy  principle  resolves  opposed  claims  of  right 
by  its  principle  of  justice  — which  selects  for  life  capital  forma- 


tion and  protection  instead  of  money-capital  growth,  i.e.,  turn- 
ing money  demand  into  ever  more  money  demand  for  money 
possessors.  It  follows  from  this  principle  that  land  takeovers  are 
just  if  they  transform  unused,  wasted  or  non-food  soils  into  life 
capital  — means  of  life  that  produce  more  means  of  life.  The 
life-ground  ethic,  conversely,  cuts  against  foreign  corporate 
landlords  who  increasingly  take  over  people’s  foodlands  for 
cash  crops  (as  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  now  China),  or 
charge  50-per-cent-of-harvest  rental  fees  that  starve  small 
tenant-farmers  (as  in  India). 

World  reclamation  of  the  small-scale  farm  has  just  results 
beyond  poor  families:  biodiverse  and  fewer  mono-cropped  and 
exhausted  soils;  less  chemically  destructive  farming  and  fewer 
herbicide,  pesticide  and  other  toxic  residues  in  crops;  and  more 
life-efficient  use  of  arable  land  increasingly  depleted  by  indus- 
trial agribusiness.  These  are  consequences  that  serve  the  lives  of 
all  people  and  ecosystems  around  the  world.  If  the  more  than 
$140  billion  of  current  government  subsidies  to  industrial  cor- 
porate farming  were  discontinued,  biodiversity  requirements 
were  instituted  and  externalized  costs  to  societies  were  internal- 
ized by  corporate  agribusiness,  the  small-scale  farm  with  en- 
dogenous inputs  is  more  efficient  at  growing  food  when  all  costs 
are  factored  in. 

Small-scale  organic  food  production  is  more  marketable, 
too,  as  sophisticated  world  consumers  are  showing  with  their 
exponentially  rising  demand  for  organic  produce,  which  now 
far  exceeds  global  supply.  Reclamation  of  the  life  economy  gen- 
erates effects  of  life  service  and  restoration  across  the  world,  sys- 
tematically reducing  pollution  and  conserving  groundwater, 
clean  air  cycling  and  civil  commons  landscapes  for  all.  The 
money-profit  calculus,  in  contrast,  cannot  even  compute  any  of 
these  life  values  within  its  price  metric.  Justice  at  every  level  is 
best  served  by  life  scales.  But  even  mainstream  university  re- 
searchers still  remain  in  thrall  to  the  dominant  system,  which, 
they  fail  to  recognize,  is  structurally  life-blind. 

Self-organizing  reclamation  of  life  capital  also  applies  to  the 


world’s  forests  and  fisheries.  Action  is  justified  in 
proportion  to  the  life  capital  reclaimed,  becoming 
more  entitled  the  more  it  converts  what  is  being 
hoarded,  wasted,  degraded  or  destroyed  into  the 
life  base  for  more  flourishing  and  biodiverse  life. 
This  is  the  life  principle  of  justice  that  bridges  mo- 
rality, economics  and  the  rule  of  law  as  a global 
ethic. 

The  Just  War  for  Life 

“Just  war”  here  can  be  defined  as  a no-holds- 
barred  struggle  in  which  deadly  force  of  all  kinds  is 
confronted  to  preserve  life  that  would  otherwise  be 
destroyed.  There  can  be  no  question  of  which  side  is 
right  — life  or  life  destruction  — although  our  cur- 
rent economic  system  cannot  yet  fathom  the  dis- 
tinction. What  protects  more  vitally 
comprehensive  life  is  just.  What  oppresses  it  is  un- 
just. This  is  the  inner  moral  code  of  the  life- 
economy  movement.  It  joins  the  landless  and  the 
poor,  the  unwaged  and  the  waged,  the  professional 
and  the  citizens  of  all  countries  in  a universal  strug- 
gle to  liberate  the  planet  from  the  money-sequence 
absolutism,  which  is  now  called,  in  Orwellian  fash- 
ion, “neo-liberalism”  and  ."freedom.” 

Industrial  workers’  movements  and  social  intel- 
lectuals have  already  led  the  way  here  for  more  than 
150  years,  and  their  instituted  gains  for  human  life 
across  generations  are  inscribed  in  life  standards  of 
labour,  social  charters  and  human  rights  whose 
global  universalization  has  been  internalized  as  a 
global  human  project.  All  these  planes  of  the  world- 
wide movement  express  a unifying  meaning  — or- 
ganizing of  life  in  accordance  with  its  endogenous  principles  of 
vital  need  satisfaction  for  the  development  of  human  and  eco- 
system capabilities  and  biodiverse  expression. 

Codified  Life  Standards 

Codified  standards  are  already  at  work  in  many  spheres  to 
select  for  life-economy  development.  The  constitutional  crite- 
rion of  academic  freedom  does  this  for  all  places  of  learning. 
Workers’  unions  have  negotiated  and  struck  over  life-code 
terms  for  more  than  a century.  Women  in  community  provide 
this  advocacy  across  cultures.  The  peace  movement,  the  physi- 
cians for  social  responsibility,  the  worldwide  challenge  to  trans- 
national trade  diktats,  the  leading-edge  environmental  organi- 
zations, municipal  and  bioregional  activists  — all  are  variations 
on  the  life-ground  movement  and  advance  public  understand- 
ing by  the  codified  life  standards  they  stand  for. 

As  environmental,  peace  and  other  movements  for  life  de- 
velop across  the  globe,  the  tyrannical  program  of  financial  and 
armed-force  rule  is  exposed.  People  come  to  recognize  that  cor- 
porate globalization  means  universalizing  insecurity,  armed  at- 
tack on  protestors  and  non-conforming  economies,  and 
transnational  unaccountability  to  any  life  standard.  The  emerg- 
ing life-economy  movement  thereby  becomes  conscious  of  its 
meaning  in  what  it  stands  against.  It  takes  back  the  concourses 
of  people  for  life,  the  coastal  waters  for  connection  underneath 
the  factory  and  leisure  machines,  the  classrooms  for  learning 
rather  than  market  propaganda,  and  the  public  sites  of  political 
decisions  that  expropriate  people’s  life-ground  by  “privatiza- 
tion” and  “deregulation.” 

As  Chinese  philosopher  Wang  Yang-ming  once  said: 
“Everywhere  the  problem  is,  stands  the  task.”  Every  moment  of 
the  long  advance  of  humanity  across  generations,  in  fact,  ex- 
presses the  life  code  of  value  as  the  metabolism  of  its  becoming. 
It  is  a movement  that  cannot  be  decapitated,  that  cannot  be  re- 
pressed everywhere  at  once,  and  that  multiplies  its  spheres  of 
engagement  as  global  understanding  spreads. 
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Staying  on  Track 

Cross-country  head  coach  says  dedication  and  focus  are  the  keys  to  Guelph’s  success 

By  Andrew  Vowles 


The  trophy  with  its  string  of  Guelph  first-place 
plaques  in  the  office  of  Gryphon  cross-country  head 
coach  David  Scott-Thomas  tells  only  part  of  the  tale. 
At  last  fall’s  national  finals,  the  Guelph  men’s  team, 
led  by  overall  third-place  finisher  Reid  Coolsaet,  garnered  just 
enough  points  over  the  10-kilometre  course  to  edge  out  arch 
rival  University  of  Windsor  with  only  seconds  to  spare. 

“It  was  an  exciting  day,”  says  Scott-Thomas,  recalling  the 
championship  race  that  brought  the  cross-country  trophy  for 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport  (CIS)  to  Guelph  for  a record- 
tying  fourth  year  in  a row  and  capped  a season  that  saw  him 
named  CIS  coach  of  the  year  for  the  fifth  time  in  six  years. 

With  those  four  titles,  Guelph  is  now  tied  for  the  most  con- 
secutive CIS  wins  with  the  University  of  Victoria,  a record  that 
was  set  under  the  assistant  coaching  hand  of  Scott-Thomas 
before  he  joined  U of  G,  his  alma  mater.  Will  his  team  make  it 
a round  five  next  season? 

“You  do  one  year  at  a time,”  says  Scott-Thomas.  Although 
he  hesitates  to  label  next  year  as  a rebuilding  year,  he  points 
out  that  Guelph  will  see  its  top  two  male  runners  graduate  this 
spring.  “It’ll  be  a miracle  if  we  replace  them.” 

Varsity  cross-country  fans  looking  back  less  than  a decade 
might  consider  U of  G’s  recent  success  on  the  course  as  nearly 
miraculous.  The  University  barely  registered  on  the  cross- 
country radar  screen  in  1997  when  Scott-Thomas  joined  the 
Department  of  Athletics.  But  after  four  years  of  helping  to 
coach  Victoria  to  the  championships  several  years  in  a row,  he 
was  lured  back  to  Guelph  by  the  chance  to  start  from  scratch. 
“The  challenge  was  to  try  to  build  something  where  nothing 
much  was  going  on." 

In  his  first  year,  the  team  came  sixth  in  Canada.  The  second 
year,  they  finished  second.  In  the  third  year,  the  Gryphons 
earned  the  first  of  that  string  of  plaques  on  the  trophy  now 
gracing  the  window  ledge  in  his  Athletics  Centre  office. 

What  accounts  for  the  turnaround?  Dedication  and  focus, 
says  Scott-Thomas.  Although  he’s  talking  about  the  team,  the 
words  might  equally  apply  to  a coach  who  describes  himself  as 
empathic  but  extremely  competitive. 

Besides  being  selected  again  last  fall  as  CIS  coach  of  the  year, 
the  38-year-old  has  been  named  Ontario  University  Athletics 
(OUA)  coach  of  the  year  in  both  cross-country  and  track  and 
field  10  times  in  the  last  six  years. 

“So  obviously  something  has  worked  here,”  he  says.  “I  did 
bring  a certain  amount  of  energy  and  vision.” 

He  also  brought  promising  raw  material  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, including  three  high  school  athletes  he  had  coached 
there  who  came  to  study  and  train  at  Guelph.  Today,  Guelph's 
50-strong  squad  includes  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women. 

The  team’s  female  athletes  have  medalled  in  five  of  the  last 
six  years.  They  won  one  national  championship  in  1997  and 
have  won  four  OUA  titles  in  the  past  six  years.  Four-time  All- 
Canadian  Michaela  McClure  won  a bronze  medal  at  last  year’s 
CIS  championship. 

On  the  men’s  side,  fifth-year  marketing  student  Reid  Cool- 


saet capped  his  final  cross-country  race  at  Guelph  with  that 
third-place  finish  in  the  CIS  finals,  less  than  20  seconds  behind 
the  front-runner  and  about  eight  seconds  behind  the  silver  me- 
dallist. Besides  helping  the  U of  G team  to  its  fourth  straight  ti- 
tle, he  rounded  off  one  of  the  best  seasons  ever  by  a Gryphon 
runner. 

“I  was  really  happy  to  get  an  individual  medal,”  says  Cool- 
saet, a first-team  All-Canadian  in  both  cross-country  and  track. 
Earlier  last  fall,  he  finished  first  at  an  OUA  meet  held  in  Guelph, 
setting  a record  for  the  10-kilometre  course  and  winning  MVP 
honours.  Teammate  Taylor  Murphy  placed  second,  helping 
Guelph  to  its  fourth  straight  OUA  team  title. 

Coolsaet  also  set  a new  course  record  at  the  Western  Invita- 
tional in  London  this  fall.  Referring  to  fellow  runners  Murphy, 
Mark  Vollmer  and  Kyle  Desormeaux,  he  says  Guelph  has  “a 
good  team  atmosphere — everybody’s  pushing  each  other. 

A native  of  Hamilton,  Coolsaet  began  running  track  and 
field  and  cross-country  in  high  school  and  winning  medals  at 
provincial  championships.  “Why  I wanted  to  come  to  Guelph 
was  because  Dave  was  known  as  a good  coach.  I definitely 
wanted  to  go  to  a school  where  they  had  a good  running  pro- 
gram.” 


Depending  on  his  performance  in  this  year’s  nationals,  he 
hopes  to  win  a berth  in  this  summer’s  World  University 
Games.  Before  that,  Coolsaet  will  be  looking  for  a medal  in  ei- 
ther the  1,500-metre  or  3,000-metre  events  in  the  CIS  indoor 
track  championships,  to  be  held  in  Windsor  in  March. 

After  a lOth-place  finish  at  the  Canadian  cross-country  na- 
tionals in  November,  he’s  currently  an  alternate  for  the  Cana- 
dian team  for  the  world  championships  to  be  held  in 
Switzerland  this  year. 

With  the  cross-country  season  behind  him,  Scott-Thomas 
is  focusing  on  indoor  track  and  field  (early  this  year  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  Can-Am  meet  in  mid-lanuary)  and  looking 
ahead  to  this  spring’s  outdoor  track  season.  He’s  also  the  na- 
tional team  coach  at  the  Guelph-based  national  endurance 
centre,  which  attracts  elite  athletes  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  was  recendy  named  to  the  coaching  staff  for 
the  world  championships  team. 

Among  his  administrative  positions,  he  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  middle-distance  running's  (cross-country  and 
track)  governing  body  and  on  the  board  of  the  Guelph  Athletic 
Society.  Among  his  goals  for  the  latter,  he  hopes  to  see  the  city 
eventually  build  a full-size  track,  which  he  says  is  a limiting  fac- 
tor in  attracting  elite  athletes  and  events  to  Guelph. 

His  decision  to  return  to  Guelph  was  what  he  calls  a “life 
risk,”  one  that  he  took  with  his  wife,  Brenda,  a former  three- 
time  All-Canadian  athlete  at  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

It  was  also  a homecoming  for  Scott-Thomas,  who  studied 
biochemistry  here  as  an  undergraduate  beginning  in  1984  and 
vYvcn  studied  tiuut  populations  lot  a master's  degree  in  physi- 
ology. 

When  he  first  came  to  Guelph  from  his  home  town  of  Sud- 
bury, he  had  planned  to  play  soccer,  but  he  traded  in  his  cleats 
for  running  shoes  for  the  oldest  reason  in  the  book.  “I  switched 
to  cross-country  and  track  for  the  embarrassing  excuse  that  l 
was  infatuated  with  a girl  on  the  cross-country  team.” 

Thinking  his  first  competitive  meet  would  be  a cakewalk,  he 
ended  up  second  to  last.  But  he  stuck  it  out  and  won  several 
MVP  awards  before  heading  to  Queen’s  University  for  teachers’ 
college. 

He  had  begun  to  coach  at  Guelph,  and  he  continued  with 
both  running  and  coaching  in  Kingston.  He  then  received  a Ca- 
nadian Olympic  Association  scholarship  to  study  coaching  at 
the  University  of  Victoria. 

Scott-Thomas  still  runs  occasionally  in  road  races.  Several 
years  ago,  he  completed  the  Boston  Marathon.  But  he  and 
Brenda,  who  have  run  together  only  a handful  of  times,  are 
careful  not  to  allow  running  to  dominate  their  lives  and  those  of 
their  two  daughters,  Erica,  2Vi,  and  Dana,  six  months  — most 
of  the  time.  An  exception  was  that  morning  during  the  Sydney 
Olympics  in  2000  when  several  team  members  showed  up  at  his 
door  at  4 a.m.,  asking  him  to  turn  on  the  TV  so  they  could  all 
watch  live  coverage  of  the  steeplechase.  What  was  a coach  to  do? 
He  let  them  in,  of  course.  “Brenda  got  up  and  made  toast  and 
hot  chocolate.” 


Swim  Team  Makes  a Sporting  Gesture 

Gryphons  deliver  gift  of  soccer  equipment  to  Costa  Rican  youths 


SOCCER  EQUIPMENT  for  the  Gryphon 
swim  team?  No,  the  team  wasn’t  trying 
out  some  new  exercise  regimen  when  it  carted 
about  50  pounds  of  soccer  duds  to  its  annual 
training  camp  in  Costa  Rica  over  the 
December  break.  The  equipment  was  actually 
a charitable  donation  to  youths  in  the 
soccer-mad  but  underdeveloped  country. 

The  gift  was  a thank  you  to  Costa  Rica  for 


having  served  as  the  team’s  Christmas  training 
camp  host  four  times  in  the  past  six  years,  says 
fourth-year  sociology  student  and  swimmer 
Hilary  Lawton,  who  contacted  a development 
worker  in  the  country  through  Prof.  Terisa 
Turner,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

“I  think  people  realized  that  we  are  very  for- 
tunate being  in  Canada  and  having  the  avail- 
ability of  going  to  the  store  and  buying  what  we 


need,”  says  Lawton,  who  attended  her  second 
training  camp  in  Costa  Rica  this  year  along 
with  most  of  the  team’s  40  members.  “Costa 
Rica  is  such  a beautiful  country,  and  we  were 
able  to  give  something  to  it.” 

The  equipment  included  shoes,  socks,  jer- 
seys, shorts  and  shin  pads  donated  by  Paul 
Smit,  owner  of  Guelph’s  Soccer  Fanatic  store, 
and  his  customers.  It  will  be  used  by  youths  in 


the  towns  of  Cauhita  and  Limon  participating 
in  the  country’s  number  one  pastime. 

Following  their  two-week  training  camp, 
the  Gryphons  returned  to  Guelph  Jan.  10  to  re- 
sume the  season,  including  preparing  for  the 
Ontario  University  Athletics  championships  in 
February.  The  team  is  ranked  second  in  OUA 
competition  this  year  and  in  the  top  10  for  Ca- 
nadian Interuniversity  Sport. 
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Rehearsing  a scene  from  The  Laramie  Project  are,  from  left,  third-year  drama  and  biology  student  Daniel 
Poulin;  Marg  Carter,  chair  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  Local  4120;  and  College  of  Arts  dean 
Jacqueline  Murray.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Laramie  Project  Runs  Feb.  5 to  8 

Continued  from  page  1 


Services;  Pat  Case,  director  of  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office; 
Tom  Bernier  of  Physical  Resources; 
Lucy  Reid  of  the  Multi-Faith  Re- 
source Team;  Robin  Begin,  manager 
of  operations  in  Security  Services; 
and  Marg  Carter,  chair  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  Local  4 1 20. 

Summerlee  says  he  debated 
about  whether  he  had  the  time  to  be 
in  the  play,  “but  in  the  end,  I chose  to 
participate  for  two  reasons.  First, be- 
cause there  was  such  a wide  cross- 
section  of  the  University  that  wanted 
to  be  involved,  and  second,  because 
it  seemed  to  be  a very  important  way 
of  supporting  education  about  issues 
of  intolerance.  1 also  think  the  play  is 
very  clever  and  moving  in  the  way  it 
deals  with  a lot  of  very  difficult  and 
sensitive  issues.” 

Begin  hadn’t  heard  of  the  play, 
but  two  things  twigged  her  interest 
and  her  desire  to  play  a role:  “The 
story  itself  and  all  that  can  be  learned 
and  felt  from  this  play,  and  the  pas- 
sion I heard  in  Simon’s  voice  when 
he  talked  about  directing  and  pro- 


ducing it.  I feel  honoured  to  be  a part 
of  The  Laramie  Project.  We  had  a full 
rehearsal  recendy,  and  it  really  hit 
home  for  me  how  terrific  the  play  is 
going  to  be  and  how  the  cast  truly 
represents  the  diversity  of  the  U of  G 
community.” 

Amber  Ebert,  a third-year  drama 
student,  and  Jay  Boast,  a U of  G resi- 
dence manager,  are  two  of  the  other 
actors  in  the  41 -member  cast,  which 
is  made  up  entirely  of  volunteers. 

“We  have  people  who  are  18  or 
19  and  first-year  students  all  the  way 
up  to  people  in  their  50s  acting  in  the 
play,”  notes  Ebert,  who  performs  the 
role  of  Romaine  Patterson,  a close 
friend  of  Shepard’s  and  someone 
who  mobilized  against  rabid  and 
public  displays  of  homophobia  fol- 
lowing his  death. 

Boast  plays  the  roles  of  Doc 
O’Connor,  a Laramie  limousine 
driver,  and  Rev.  Fred  Phelps,  the 
Kansas  minister  who  showed  up  at 
Shepard’s  funeral  carrying  signs 
reading:  “God  hates  fags.” 

“This  play  challenges  anyone 


who  sees  it  to  examine  their  own  val- 
ues and  beliefs,  and  yet,  it’s  not 
heavy-handed,”  says  Boast.  “It  al- 
lows for  a variety  of  points  of  view, 
even  if  those  views  are  based  on  pure 
hatred.” 

He  adds  that  he  became  involved 
because  “there  are  always  those  who 
constantly  try  to  poison  the  environ- 
ment for  anyone  who  is  different.  It 
takes  a project  like  this  and  a play  like 
this  totaise  consciousness.” 

Mallett  says  any  money  raised  by 
the  play’s  staging  will  go  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  AIDS  Committee 
and  Speak  Out,  the  anti-homo- 
phobia group  on  campus. 

The  Laramie  Project  runs  from 
Feb.  5 to  8 at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memo- 
rial Hall.  Tickets  are  $10  in  advance 
or  $15  at  the  door  and  are  available 
at  the  University  Centre  box  office, 
outside  the  Daily  Grind  coffee  shop. 
For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.laramieproject.org  or  con- 
tact Mallett  at  simon@laramiepro- 
ject.org. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Group  Aims  to 
Prepare  Female 
Science  Students 
for  Work  World 

Engineering  students  see  need  to  prepare  women 
for  differences  they  will  encounter  in  the  ‘real  world’ 


A GROUP  OF  GRADUATE  and 
undergraduate  engineering 
students  have  launched  a campus 
organization  to  prepare  female 
students  in  the  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science  for  the 
work  world. 

Women  in  Science,  Technology, 
Engineering  and  Math  (WISTEM) 
was  initiated  by  two  biological  engi- 
neering students  — master’s  candi- 
date Nicole  Webb  and  third-year 
undergraduate  Jeannine  Guindon. 
Webb  says  there  isn’t  enough  infor- 
mation available  in  school  to  pre- 
pare female  scientists  for  the  job 
market,  something  she  learned  after 
attending  a conference  for  female 
scientists  and  engineers  last  sum- 
mer. 

“After  that  event,  I saw  a real 
need  to  have  some  preparation  for 
the  differences  we  will  likely  en- 
counter as  engineers  in  the  ‘real 
world,”’  she  says.  “For  example, 
there  is  a fairly  high  population  of  fe- 
male engineering  students  in  our 
School  of  Engineering  — about  31 
per  cent  — but  in  the  working 
world,  it  is  nothing  like  that.” 

In  200 1 , she  notes,  just  over  4,000 
female  engineers  were  registered 
with  the  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario,  representing  only  six  per 
cent  of  the  organization’s  total 
membership. 

“This  means  that  as  profession- 
als, we’re  not  very  likely  to  see  other 
female  engineers.  So  what  does  this 
means  for  us?  What  does  it  do  to  our 
mentoring  and  networking  abilities? 
And  to  our  careers  and  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement?  These  are  the 
kinds  of  issues  WISTEM  is  meant  to 
explore.” 


WISTEM’s  first  meeting  in  No- 
vember drew  between  30  and  40 
people,  most  of  them  engineering 
students.  Webb  says  one  of  her  goals 
is  to  increase  membership  and  inter- 
est among  students  in  all  the  hard 
sciences. 

The  group  also  hopes  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  alumni  of  Guelph’s 
engineering  program  to  create  a lec- 
ture series  on  other  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  female  students,  including 
salary  negotiations,  balancing  family 
and  career  and  working  in  foreign 
countries. 

WISTEM  recently  secured  close 
to  $3,000  through  U of  G’s  alumni- 
sponsored  Gordon  NLxon  Leader- 
ship Award  program.  Webb  says  the 
group  will  use  the  money  for  out- 
reach, such  as  running  programs  at 
local  schools  to  inform  young  girls 
about  careers  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

Anyone  wanting  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  new  group  or  to  con- 
tact one  of  its  members  can  do  so  by 
sending  a message  to  WISTEM@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

School  of  Engineering  director 
Lambert  Otten  notes  that  the  school 
well  understands  the  importance  of 
having  female  faculty  role  models 
for  female  students.  He  says  the 
school  is  pleased  to  have  added  three 
women  to  its  faculty  over  the  past 
year  — Andrea  Bradford,  Dalia 
Fayek  and  Michele  Oliver. 

Otten  adds  that  considering  how 
rigorous  competition  is  for  female 
engineering  faculty  at  most  Cana- 
dian universities,  recruiting  Brad- 
ford, Fayek  and  Oliver  was  a 
significant  accomplishment. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


LIFESTYLE 

REDEFINED 

Come  Visit  Our  Unique 
Furnished  Models 

SATURDAY  & SUNDAY  12-5  p.m. 
MONDAY -THURSDAY  2-7  p.m. 

Soaring  12’ to  18'  ceilings 
Brick  interiors,  SteelAMood  Beams 
Grand  Over-sized  Windows 
Gourmet  Kitchens 


Studios  from  $98,900 

1 bedroom  from  $124,900 

2 Bedroom  from  $183,900 
Bi-Levels  from  $259,900 

45  Cross  Street,  Guelph 
www.themilllofts.com 
519  822  1889 
416  203  6636 
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Beyond  the  Books 

Renovations  to  U of  G Library  will  create  hub  of  learning,  interaction  and  social  activity  that  will  draw  students  in 


Meeting  over  a cup  of  coffee  will  soon  be  possible  for  users  of  the  McLaughlin  Library.  From  left  are  Janet 
Kaufman  and  Nancy  Schmidt,  co-directors  of  the  library’s  Learning  Commons,  and  chief  librarian  Michael 

Ridley.  PHOTO  BY  GRANT  MARTIN 


WHEN  YOU  SAY  the  word 
library,  most  people  think  of 
books  — objects  with  no  life,  no 
activity  around  them  — not  a social 
space  in  which  to  share  ideas,  attend 
workshops  or  drink  coffee.  Soon, 
however,  members  of  the  U of  G 
community  will  enter  through  the 
doors  of  the  McLaughlin  Library  to  a 
hub  of  learning,  interaction  and 
social  activity.  The  Learning 
Commons  will  be  the  geographical 
and  social  focal  point  of  the  first 
floor  after  a huge  renovation  project 
that  begins  this  summer  and  is  slated 
for  completion  by  fall  2004. 

“I  want  that  first  floor,  when  you 
come  through  it,  to  have  this  enor- 
mous buzz  about  it,”  says  chief  li- 
brarian Michael  Ridley.  “And  for 
me,  the  buzz  is  the  noise  of  people 
learning.  It’s  people  rubbing  shoul- 
ders with  each  other,  discussing 
ideas,  getting  help,  working  through 
their  problems,  sitting  down  and 
having  a cup  of  coffee  and  arguing 
about  something,  using  information 
resources.  The  success  of  the  Learn- 
ing Commons  will  be  when  we  get 
that  hum  going  and  it  just  stays 
there.” 

McLaughlin  drew  155,000  stu- 
dents through  its  doors  this  Septem- 
ber, which  Ridley  attributes  partially 
to  the  library’s  central  location.  “If 
we  were  off  to  the  side  of  the  campus 
at  the  periphery,  you  couldn’t  gener- 
ate the  kind  of  physical  traffic  that 
we  have.  We  are  a central  place  for 
student  life.” 

He’s  optimistic  that  making  the 
Learning  Commons  the  gathering 
place  of  the  library  will  draw  even 
more  students.  “If  they  need  quiet 
space  and  other  kinds  of  resources, 
we  have  that  throughout  the  build- 
ing, but  that  front  door  is  going  to  be 
like  a vortex  that  will  draw  them  into 
the  resources  we  have.” 

The  construction  to  create  the 
vortex  Ridley  envisions  will  be  com- 
pleted in  two  phases.  Phase  1 will  be 
finished  in  May  2003  with  removal 
of  the  maps  from  the  first  floor,  en- 
hanced lighting  for  the  map  area  and 
the  installation  of  a temporary  coffee 
and  food-service  facility. 

Upgraded  computers,  wireless 
capability  and  a laptop  loan  service 
will  be  introduced  during  the  sum- 
mer of  2003  to  improve  student  ac- 
cess to  workstations,  courseware, 
information  resources  and  other 
services.  The  library  and  the  Learn- 
ing Commons  are  planning  to  offer 
24/7  access  beginning  in  fall  2003  to 
extend  the  availablility  of  resources 
and  services  to  students. 

Phase  2 involves  a major  renova- 
tion to  the  first  floor  of  the  library, 
including  construction  of  public  and 
staff  areas  and  creation  of  a perma- 
nent Internet  cafe  in  the  Alma  Mater 
Room.  The  planning,  approval  and 
implementation  process  for  this 
phase  will  extend  throughout  2003. 
Construction  will  occur  in  summer 
2004  to  prepare  the  facility  to  be  fully 
operational  that  September. 

Implementing  the  Learning 
Commons  in  September  1999  was 
probably  the  first  step  in  helping  to 
change  people’s  views  of  the  role  of 
the  library,  says  Ridley.  Until  that 


point,  “we  were  thinking  about  get- 
ting students  to  our  services  from  the 
wrong  perspective.  We  were  trying 
to  get  them  from  wherever  they  were 
to  wherever  our  offices  were,  instead 
of  creating  a place  where  all  the  serv- 
ices were  and  the  students  could  go.” 

Creating  a one-stop  support  area 
for  students  took  off  immediately. 
“What  made  it  work  was  that  the 
idea  made  sense,”  he  says.  “We  got 
unbelievable  support  from  almost 
everybody,  particularly  students. 
The  students  validated  exactly  what 
we’d  thought  — that  we  needed  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  access 
services,  we  needed  to  put  them  side 
by  side  so  they  get  continual  support, 
and  we  needed  to  make  it  more 
available.  And  that’s  exactly  what 
happened.” 

The  Learning  Commons’  services 
have  not  only  been  appreciated  by 


students,  but  have  also  been  recog- 
nized nationally  with  several  top 
awards,  including  the  2000  Program 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Student  Services  for  the 
supported  learning  group  program. 

Six  key  areas  — the  Computing 
and  Communications  Services  Help 
Lab,  Library  Services,  Learning  Serv- 
ices, Supported  Learning  Groups, 
Writing  Services  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language  Services  — make 
up  the  Learning  Commons,  which 
has  several  staff  members,  student 
employees  and  more  than  70  peer 
helpers. 

“One  of  the  reasons  peers  play 
such  a prominent  role  is  because  for 
a lot  of  students,  approaching  an- 
other student  is  a much  safer,  more 
user-friendly  way  of  accessing  serv- 
ices,” says  Nancy  Schmidt,  co- 


director of  the  Learning  Commons. 
“We’ve  been  able  to  attract  incredi- 
bly keen  students  as  peer  helpers. 
They  can  talk  about  how  to  achieve 
academic  success  from  their  own  ex- 
perience and  give  others  informa- 
tion and  advice  that’s  grounded  in 
student  reality." 

With  the  impending  double  co- 
hort, students  teat  more  than  ever 
that  they  will  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  of 
university  or  become  just  a number, 
she  says.  That’s  why  in  late  June,  the 
Learning  Commons  sends  all  new 
students  a pamphlet  about  its  serv- 
ices to  let  them  know  before  they 
even  set  foot  on  campus  that  they 
will  be  supported  in  their  studies. 

And  the  message  is  definitely  get- 
ting through.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  fall  2002  semester,  25 
per  cent  of  first-year  students  used 
the  Learning  Commons,  Ridley  says. 


“I  guess  we  don’t  really  know  yet 
whether  the  double  cohort  students 
are  going  to  have  specific  learning 
challenges,  but  we  do  know  that  al- 
most all  students  have  transition  is- 
sues, and  services  that  can  support 
them  make  that  transition  more  suc- 
cessful," he  adds.  “Guelph’s  got  a 
great  history  of  helping  first-year 
students.  So  I often  see  the  Learning 
Commons  as  simply  another  com- 
ponent of  supporting  first-year  tran- 
sition students.  We  can  reorient 
their  learning,  and  we  can  help  them 
develop  core  skills  more  easily." 

All  of  the  services  provided 
through  the  Learning  Commons 
were  available  before  they  relocated 
to  the  library,  but  they  weren’t  well 
used  by  students  because  they 
weren’t  as  accessible,  says  Schmidt. 
She  and  co-director  Janet  Kaufman 
admit  that  bringing  together  the 
services  for  students  wasn’t  an  easy 
task. 

“There  wasn’t  necessarily  a clash, 
but  a recognition  of  the  need  to  un- 
derstand each  other’s  differences  to 
really  look  at  how  we  could  best 
work  together,”  says  Schmidt.  “The 
end  result  is  that  you  get  a much 
richer  kind  of  service  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  students.” 

The  success  has  been  proven  by 
the  growing  number  of  students  us- 
ing the  services.  “Before  Learning 
and  Writing  Services  came  to  the  li- 
brary in  1999,  we  had  about  4,000 
students  who  came  to  our  informa- 
tion desk,  ” says  Schmidt.  “As  a result 
of  being  a part  of  the  Learning  Com- 
mons, we  had  2,000  more  students  at 
the  end  of  1999/2000.  At  the  end  of 
2000/2001,  we  had  an  additional 
2,000  students  on  top  of  that.  So 
we’ve  gone  from  4,000  to  6,000  to 
8,000,  and  my  guess  is  that  this  year, 
there  will  be  up  to  9,000  students  us- 
ing the  Learning  Commons’  serv- 
ices.” 

Adds  Ridley:  “It  just  goes  to  show 
you,  if  you  can  make  it  integrated 
and  linked,  students  will  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  If  you  hide  the  services  in 
buildings  on  odd  floors  and  discon- 
nect everything,  people  just  don’t 
have  the  time  and  the  ability  to  find 
them  all.” 

As  the  needs  of  students  change, 
the  Learning  Commons  plans  to 
keep  evolving  to  meet  those  needs.  It 
continues  to  expand  physically  and 
to  collaborate  with  different  depart- 
ments and  services  on  campus. 
Renovations  were  completed  on  the 
third  floor  this  fall  for  the  Math  and 
Stats  Learning  Centre.  In  addition, 
300  new  computers  were  installed  in 
McLaughlin  in  2002. 

“We  will  increase  computing 
even  more  by  this  September,”  says 
Ridley.  “We're  looking  at  consoli- 
dating a lot  of  resources:  the  refer- 
ence desk,  the  Learning  Commons 
desk  and  the  helper  desk  for  infor- 
mation technology.  We  also  want  to 
integrate  with  the  physical  Learning 
Commons  a digital  Learning  Com- 
mons. A lot  of  the  skills  and  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  the  Learning 
Commons  could  also  be  provided 
electronically.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Learning  Commons  Services 


Learning  Services 

Learning  Services  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  through  the  Learning  Commons  includes 
individual  and  small-group  assistance,  as  well  as  ad- 
vice and  information  through  Web  resources,  phone 
and  e-mail. 

Learning  Services  helps  new  students  with  the 
transition  to  university-level  learning  through  work- 
shops and  non-credit  courses  on  how  to  make  aca- 
demic presentations,  learn  from  lectures,  think 
critically  and  manage  time.  Program-specific  advice 
and  information  are  also  provided. 

Library  Services 

Tours  of  the  building  and  classes  by  academic  liai- 
son librarians  are  provided  through  the  Learning 
Commons’  information  literacy  program. 

The  Learning  Commons  also  includes  the  Library 
Centre  for  Students  with  Disabilities,  which  is 
equipped  with  adaptive  computer  software  and  tech- 
nology, including  screen  magnification,  text-to- 
speech  conversion  and  voice  recognition/dictation 
programs. 

Supported  Learning  Groups 

Supported  Learning  Groups  (SLG)  is  a Learning 
Commons  program  that  uses  peer-facilitated  group 


study  sessions  to  enrich  the  learning  experience  of 
students  enrolled  in  a number  of  challenging  first- 
year  courses.  SLG  sessions  are  hosted  by  successful 
senior  students  who  have  recently  taken  the  courses. 
They  provide  a total  of  three  hours  of  group  study 
time  a week  to  students  who  participate. 

The  group  study  sessions  are  regularly  scheduled 
informal  opportunities  for  students  to  compare  and 
process  the  quality  and  content  of  their  notes,  discuss 
readings,  practise  problem-solving  strategies  and  in- 
tegrate study  skills  with  course  content. 

Writing  Services  & ESL  Support 

The  Learning  Commons  offers  writing  services  for 
undergraduate,  graduate  and  ESL  students,  as  well  as 
for  graduate  teaching  assistants  and  faculty.  All  U of  G 
students  can  make  three  free  appointments  per  se- 
mester to  have  Learning  Commons  staff  review  writ- 
ing projects. 

Students  may  benefit  from  individual  assistance 
from  writing  peer  helpers  or  from  writing  fellows  and 
professional  staff  members. 

Workshops,  seminars  and  courses  are  also  offered 
to  students  and  TAs. 

The  Conversation  Partners  Project  links  ESL  and 
native  English  speakers  for  casual  conversation. 
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Protecting  Your  Investment  Dollars 
is  Our  Business. 


• Financial  Planning 

• Tax  Planning 

• Estate  Planning 

• Family  of  No-Load  Funds 

• Term  Insurance 

• Group  Benefit 

H T.  Buczek  and 
w Associates 

Insurance  Agencies  Lid 
2 Quebec  Street,  Downtown  Guelph 


Over  35  Years  of 
Insurance  Business 


837-3880 


Wo  believe  in  person  lo  person  service.  Call  us  and  talk  to  a 
Personal  Planner  not  a phone  machine. 


ARTS  APPLICATIONS 

68  Suffolk  Street  West, 

GUELPH,  Ontario  N1  tl  2J2 

Arts  Applications  offers  two  programmes: 

ARTS  PROGRAMME 

* Your  child  will  do  work  In  the  areas  of  art, 
music,  crafts,  poetry,  drama  and  dance 

HOMEWORK  PROGRAMME 

* Your  child  will  receive  help  from  fully 
qualified  teachers  with  homework 

• Trench 

• English  as  a Second  Language  (E8L) 

• Trench  as  a Second  Language  (TSL) 

• Reading 

• Writing 

• Mathematics 

• General  homework,  project 
preparation,  etc. 

for  more  information  call 

821-5876 


SMART 

THINKING 


Save  Money  And  Reduce  Taxes 

$ Term  Deposits  - safe  and  secure 
$ Index-linked  term  deposits  - higher  potential  return 
$ Mutual  Funds  - featuring  Ethical  Funds® 
for  diversity,  flexibility  and  potentially  higher  returns 


bo 

Call  Us! 

T \W. 

• 370  Stone  Road  W 

Guelph  & Wellington 

• 200  Speedvale  Ave  W 

Credit  Union 

822.1072 

un bank  yourself 

also  in  Fergus 

Member  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  of  Ontario 

Every  RRSP  an  ordinary  bank  has... 
with  our  unique  co-operative  twist 

Mutual  funds  are  offered  through  Credential  Asset  Management  Inc.  Commissions, 
trailing  commissions,  management  fees  and  expenses  all  may  be  associated  with 
mutual  fund  investments.  Please  read  the  prospectus  before  investing.  Unless  oth- 
erwise stated,  mutual  fund  securities  and  cash  balances  are  not  insured  nor  guaran- 
teed, their  values  change  frequently  and  past  performance  may  not  be  repealed. 
SBhlcal  Funds  is  a rugiUend  tnrdemarti  owed  by  Ethical  Funds  Inc.  rtxl  is  used  under  Scense. 


Study  Aims  to  Arm  Plants 
With  Natural  Pesticide 

Findings  could  cut  crop  losses,  reduce  use  of  chemical  pesticides 


IMAGINE  USING  genetic  engi- 
neering to  help  plants  produce 
more  of  a natural  pesticide,  saving 
crops  and  money  for  farmers  and 
reducing  the  need  to  pump  chemical 
pesticides  on  to  fields.  Prof.  Barry 
Shelp,  Plant  Agriculture,  hopes  to 
perfect  a way  to  do  just  that. 

Work  by  Shelp,  a plant  physiolo- 
gist and  biochemist,  and  longtime 
research  colleague  Alan  Bown  of 
Brock  University,  has  shown  prom- 
ising results  in  helping  plants  pro- 
duce more  of  this  naturally 
occurring  pesticide.  They  hope  to  see 
their  work  further  developed  into 
genetically  modified  plants  primed 
to  ward  off  insects  and  other  pests 
that  cause  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  damage  to  field  and  vegetable 
crops  each  year. 

They’re  studying  a non-protein 
amino  acid  called  gamma  aminobu- 
tyric  acid  (GABA)  involved  in  nerve 
transmission  in  animals.  Although 
scientists  are  uncertain  about  its 
function  in  plants,  they  know  the 
substance  accumulates  rapidly  in  re- 
sponse to  stresses  such  as  tempera- 
ture shock,  nitrogen  deficiency  and 
wounding  by  insects.  An  insect  can 
cause  the  plant  to  boost  its  produc- 
tion of  the  compound  simply  by 
chewing  a stem  or  root  or  even  by 
tiptoeing  across  a leaf. 

Recently,  Shelp  and  Bown  have 
investigated  the  role  of  GABA  in 
plant  defence.  “We  reasoned  that  if 
plants  with  elevated  GABA  levels 
could  be  produced,  invertebrate 
pests  such  as  nematodes  or  insects 
would  ingest  the  GABA,  thereby  in- 
terfering with  the  functioning  of 
nerves  and  related  processes  such  as 
development,”  says  Shelp. 

His  research  group  managed  to 
engineer  tobacco  plants  with  GABA 
levels  several  times  higher  than  in 
non-transgenic  plants  and  with  the 


desired  resistance  to  a model  pest, 
the  root-knot  nematode.  Bown’s 
group  demonstrated  that  these 
plants  also  deterred  leaf  feeding  by 
the  tobacco  budworm. 

Shelp  says  nematodes,  including 
the  root-knot  nematode  — a micro- 
scopic worm  that  feeds  on  roots  of 
plants  such  as  tomatoes  — cause 
damage  to  the  tune  of  $100  billion 
US  in  field  and  vegetable  crops  each 
year.  Insects  cause  about  $70  billion 
worth  of  damage  annually. 

He  and  Bown  hope  their  research 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  new 
products  to  stem  much  of  the  crop 
and  economic  loss  caused  by  insects 
and  nematodes.  They  also  hope  to 
see  less  use  of  chemical  pesticides. 

Although  his  work  might  in- 
crease production  of  enough  GABA 
to  deter  invertebrate  pests,  Shelp 
says  the  substance  would  not  be  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  amounts  to  harm 
animals  or  humans.  Interestingly,  a 
high-GABA  tea  is  sold  in  Asia  as  a 
control  for  high  blood  pressure. 

Shelp  has  applied  for  a patent  on 
the  technology  and  has  discussed  its 
use  in  economically  important  crop 
species  with  biotechnology  and  seed 
companies.  He  stresses  that  it  would 
take  at  least  three  to  five  years  before 
newly  engineered  plants  would  be 
ready  for  testing. 

“This  technology  could  provide 
another  tool  for  managing  inverte- 
brate pests,”  he  says.  “A  GABA- 
based  strategy  seems  particularly 
promising  because  it  should  be  effec- 
tive against  a wide  range  of  pests  and 
because  resistance  is  unlikely  to 
evolve  without  affecting  the  func- 
tioning of  the  nervous  system.” 

Shelp  began  this  project  through 
a more  fundamental  interest  in  how 
carbon  and  nitrogen  interact  in 
plants.  “My  philosophy  has  always 
been  that  while  we're  doing  these 


things,  we  should  always  be  looking 
for  applications.” 

More  than  a decade  ago,  one  of 
his  graduate  students  — Barry 
Micallef,  now  a faculty  member  in 
the  Department  of  Plant  Agriculture 
— was  investigating  another  amino 
acid  in  plants.  Curious  about  the  ex- 
cess amounts  of  GABA  that  accom- 
panied recycling  of  that  amino  acid, 
Shelp  reviewed  the  literature  on  the 
compound,  but  found  less  than  he’d 
expected.  “Few  people  had  given  it 
much  thought.” 

Foreseeing  an  intersection  of  his 
work  with  developments  in  genetic 
engineering,  he  took  two  university 
courses  in  molecular  biology  and  ge- 
netics and  proceeded  to  identify 
genes  associated  with  GABA  me- 
tabolism in  plants. 

Shelp  is  also  studying  other  appli- 
cations for  his  research.  For  exam- 
ple, it  might  be  possible  to  engineer 
plants  with  improved  tolerance  to 
temperature  shock  or  better  use  of 
nitrogen,  reducing  economic  and 
environmental  costs  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 

Admission 
Offers  in  April 

Continued  from  page  1 

various  projects  under  way  in  the 
city  that  will  provide  housing  for 
students,  so  I am  happy  to  say  we 
can  accommodate  this  growth  both 
in  and  outside  of  the  classroom.” 

Systemwide,  more  than  101,700 
students  applied  for  admission  to 
Ontario  universities  this  year,  up 
from  69,300  in  2002.  U of  G saw  its 
total  number  of  applications  rise 
from  18,867  last  year  to  38,605  in 
2003,  an  increase  of  about  104  per 
cent.  But  Mancuso  notes  that  the  in- 
crease in  first-,  second-  and  third- 
choice  applications  to  Guelph  was 
much  lower  — 55  per  cent. 

“These  applications  are  the  true 
indicator  of  student  interest  in  en- 
rolling at  Guelph.  Keep  in  mind  that 
each  applicant  may  send  applica- 
tions to  more  than  one  university, 
which  is  why  the  number  of  applica- 
tions is  not  a measure  of  the  number 
of  students  seeking  access  to  higher 
education.” 

Historically,  about  20  per  cent  of 
students  who  apply  to  U of  G and 
are  offered  admission  end  up  regis- 
tering. “Because  we  planned  for  this 
growth  by  adding  additional  spaces, 
we  expect  that  percentage  to  remain 
about  the  same,”  says  Mancuso.  “I 
should  add  that  systemwide,  only 
about  65  per  cent  of  those  who  apply 
to  university  end  up  qualifying  and 
registering.” 

Guelph  will  begin  making  offers 
to  students  with  an  average  of  more 
than  85  per  cent  in  early  April  and 
will  send  out  the  rest  of  its  admis- 
sion offers  starting  in  May. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


. > Please  call,  fax  or  e-mail  the 
ennis  manager,  Cherri  Taylor,  to 
arrange  an  appointment. 

Phone:  519-824-0611 

Fax:  S 19-824-9699 

E-mail:  citn1®cun»i>clul).con 

Website: 
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FOR  SALE 


Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow, close  to  University,  Clara, 
824-3993  or  826-4738. 

Oak  L-shaped  desk;  beige  leather 
sofa;  two  Poang  Ikea  armchairs,  one 
leather,  everything  in  excellent  con- 
dition, less  than  two  years  old,  Ext. 
56007  or  836-5011. 

Travel  iron,  never  used;  off-loom 
weaving  materials,  Ext.  56580. 

Hockey  equipment,  excellent  condi- 
tion; skates  youth  size  five,  821- 
1493. 

Playstation  2 with  two  controllers,  1 
PS  2 memory  card,  2 PS  1 compati- 
ble memory  cards,  six  PS  2 games 
and  six  PS  1 games,  woltingj@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Clutch  kit  for  1998  Polaris  XCR  700, 
picked,  4,100  miles,  good  condition, 
Scott,  829-5682  or  843-1240. 

1992  Toyota  Camry,  five-speed, 
tinted  power  windows,  air,  certified, 
emissions  tested,  189,000  km,  good 
condition,  Mary,  Ext.  58633. 

Three-bedroom+  Cape  Cod  home 
in  south  end,  main-floor  family 
room,  new  baths,  kitchen  and  hall 
floors,  800  series  doors  with  new 
trim  throughout  main  floor,  gas 
heat,  central  air  and  vac,  827-9019. 

Surplus  lab  equipment  in  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  leave  message  for  Bill 
Wong  at  Ext.  56507  or  56512. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse,  two 
years  old,  close  to  two  parks,  2 Vi 
baths,  central  air,  appliances  under 
warranty,  ideal  for  young  family  or 
students  to  share,  skawarsk@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Claw-foot  bathtub,  Ext.  56007  or 
836-5011. 


Double  mattress  and  box  spring,  in 
good  condition;  second-hand 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  WITH  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 

< ©Guelph , the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  call: 
Scott  Anderson 
The  Anderson  Difference 
519-827-9169 

E-mail:  rsanderson@sentex.net 


acoustic  guitar  under  $200,  Mary, 
836-6409  or  mrankin@uoguelph.ca. 

Woman’s  cross-country  ski  boots, 
size  7 Vi\  75mm  Nordic  norm  for 
three-pin  bindings,  John,  live@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Volunteers  interested  in  helping  to 
promote  the  enhanced  recycling  sys- 
tem in  residences,  Ext.  58129  or 
recycle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Two  bedrooms  in  four-bedroom 
house  at  Martin  and  Forbes  streets, 
suitable  for  two  female  roommates, 
15-minute  walk  to  campus,  close  to 
bus  stop  and  downtown,  laundry, 
parking,  $344.50  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, Christy,  905-881-1911. 

One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  new  home,  walkout,  private 
entrance,  laundry,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  Feb.  1,  $765  a month 
inclusive,  first  and  last  months’  rent 
required,  Lucy,  827-1896  evenings. 

Room  in  three-bedroom  heritage 
stone  home  to  share  with  two  profes- 
sionals and  cat,  next  to  Exhibition 
Park,  off-street  parking,  large  yard, 
sun  porch,  laundry,  cable,  high- 
speed Internet,  $350  a month  plus 
one-third  of  utilities,  Bridget  or 
Andrew,  766-9904. 


Room  for  mature,  quiet  student  in 
shared  home  with  owner,  available 
immediately,  $375  a month  inclu- 
sive, 826-7400. 

Room  in  shared  house,  close  to 
downtown  and  bus  route,  25- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  hardwood 
floors,  lots  of  common  space,  gar- 
den, porches,  non-smokers,  822- 
7360  or  bmann@uoguelph.ca. 

Large  basement  room  with  private 
bath  and  upper  bedroom  in  four- 
bedroom  townhouse  on  Edinburgh 
Road  South,  close  to  shopping,  on 
bus  route,  laundry,  non-smokers, 
$350  and  $425  a month  plus  utilities, 
available  May  1,  829-9005. 

One-bedroom  luxury  Florida 
condo,  sleeps  four,  minutes  from 
Disney  World,  full  kitchen,  laundry, 
all  resort  amenities,  including  pool, 
sauna,  hot  tub  and  tennis,  available 
Feb.  28  to  March  6,  $80  a night 
Canadian,  836-8240. 


AVAILABLE 


Hard-working  students  for  snow 
removal  and  dog  walking,  cheap 
rates,  820-6254. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca 


Cosmesi 

R F/MtX  ; 

»ool»v  ipocictiliU  Inc.  _ _ . _ 

837-1300  Mike  Halley 

Sales  Uc|)i'cscnta(i\ e 


Three-bedroom  townhouse  on 
Water  Street  backing  on  to  trails, 
2,000  square  feet,  five  appliances,  2 Vi 
baths,  pool,  parking  for  three  cars, 
two  fireplaces,  new  furnace/air,  cen- 
tral vac,  walk  to  campus,  Ext.  53988 
or  837-2568  evenings  and  weekends 
before  9 p.m.  or  plaw@uoguelph.ca. 


u « u.gui,l|>h-iT;ilc'.l:iU\i,:i 


$80,000-5250,000 
CONDOS  - SELLING-BUYING 

Send  for  my  “Condo  Buyer’s  Package  to  be 
mailed  to  your  address.  Apartments  and 
Townhouses.  One-Two-Three  bedrooms  in 
many  locations.  How  to  buy  with  5%  and  1 0% 
down-payment.  Discounted  mortage  rates.  Cash 
backs.  1st  time  buyers  booklets  AND  a full  list 
of  available  Condominiums  suitable  for  you.  IF  SELLING  Valuations 
for  Sellers  can  be  e-mailed  or  mailed.  (Competitive  Commission 
Rates!)  See  www.guelph-condos.ca. 

Call  Mike  Hailey 
Home  Office:  519-821-2005 

For  friendly  help  and  advice 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  anti  Writing  before  Grade  One 
fLow  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math , Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
♦ For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
wwiv3.syinpatico.ca/giielphmontessorischool/ 
519-836-3810 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day. 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more clearly 


766-7676 


C 


-$968.00 

All  Inclusive 


Casa  Marina  Reef, 
Sosua.  Dominican  Republic 

February  14-21 

Toronto  Departure 

All  Inclusive  ★ 


Puerto  Plata  Village 

Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic 

February  15-22 

Hamilton  Departure 

All  Inclusive  ★ 


Stone  Road  Mall,  Upper  Level 
435  Stone  Road  W 

Tel:  (519)  763-2991  / 1-888-724-5555 


; Travel  Services! 


Mozart  gone  MAO. . . a comedy  for  CRAZY  people! 


Directed  by 

Laura  Rowborham  ■ . 

Produced  by  Guelph 

Greg  Insley  \PJ  I ■ 176  Morris  Street  Guelph.  Ontario  - 

_ f/|:  CHARGE  BY  PHONE 


January  30  to 
February  15,  2003 

Curtain  8.-00  pm 
Matinee  Feb  9 — 2:00  pm 

Tickets  $14 

Strong  language  & adult  situation* 
Recommended  for  mature  audiences 

WODl  Festival 
Entry  2003 


Guelph  Little  Theatre 


- www.guelnhlittletliealre.com 

(SIO)  821-0270 


At  Guelph  11  January  29, 2003 


ARBORETUM 


Interpretive  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  leads  a workshop  on  “Garden- 
ing From  a Natural  Perspective”  Feb. 
13  from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $25.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  Jan.  30. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Feb.  2 with 
“Ground  Hog  Hike”  and  Feb.  9 with 
“Nature  in  the  Winter.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Remem- 
ber Me  by  Sam  Bobrick  Saturdays 
from  Feb.  1 to  April  26.  Doors  open 
at  6 p.m.  Cost  is  $49.  For  tickets,  call 
Ext.  54110. 


The  Duffle  Bag  Theatre  presents 
Cinderella  Feb.  4 at  6 :30  p.m.  at  the 
Arboretum.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are 
available  at  the  Arboretum  or  Simply 
Wonderful. 


Snowshoes  are  available  at  the 
Nature  Centre  Sundays  from  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  A base  of  15  centimetres  of 
snow  and  ID  are  required  for  rentals. 
Cost  is  $3. 


The  Arboretum  is  looking  for  Nature 
Centre  volunteers.  For  more  infor- 
mation, send  e-mail  to  Rob  Guthrie 
at  rguthrie@uoguelph.ca. 


ATHLETICS 


The  men’s  hockey  Gryphons  host 
Lakehead  Feb.  1 at  7:30  p.m.  and 
Feb.  2 at  2 p.m.,  and  Western  Feb.  6 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  women’s  team  is  at 
home  to  Queen’s  Feb.  1 at  2 p.m., 
Waterloo  Feb.  5 at  7:30  p.m.  and 
York  Feb.  12  at  7:30  p.m. 


The  basketball  Gryphons  host  Lake- 
head  Feb.  1 and  Western  Feb.  5,  with 
the  women’s  team  playing  at  6 p.m. 
and  the  men’s  at  8 p.m. 


The  volleyball  Gryphons  are  at  home 
to  Western  Feb.  1,  with  the  men 
playing  at  1 p.m.  and  the  women  at  3 
p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Jan.  30  with  com- 
poser/pianist Carol  Ann  Weaver  and 
Rebecca  Campbell  and  Feb.  6 with 
the  Kiyoshi  Nagata  Ensemble.  The 
Feb.  13  concert  features  Michael 
Wood  on  vibraphone  and  Kevin 
Muir  on  bass.  The  concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107. 


I 


LECTURES 


OAC  launches  its  four-part  lecture 
series  on  “Agri-Food  for  the  Quality 
of  Life”  Jan.  29  with  Prof.  David  Cas- 
tle, Philosophy,  discussing  “The  Role 
of  the  University  in  Resolving  Social 
Conflict  — Genetically  Modified 
Organisms  in  the  Food  System,  a 
Test  Case.”  On  Feb.  12,  Prof.  Claudia 
Wagner-Riddle,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, leads  a discussion  on  “Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Kyoto  Protocol:  Boon- 
doggle or  Bonanza  for  Agriculture?” 
The  lectures  begin  at  7 p.m.  in  OVC 
1714.  Admission  is  free. 


NOTICES 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  presents  a Work-Life 
Reading  Series  discussing  “Flexibil- 
ity of  Work  Arrangements”  Feb.  5 at 
1 1 a.m.  in  MacKinnon  238. 


The  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry 
hosts  a panel  presentation  and  open 
discussion  on  “Science  Meets  Relig- 
ion: Integrating  a Christian  Faith 
With  a Scientific  World  View”  Feb. 
10  at  7 p.m.  in  UC  442.  Panelists  are 
Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  Population  Medi- 
cine; Prof.  Denis  Lynn,  Zoology; 
Prof.  Gary  Partlow,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences; and  Rev.  Jenny  Stephens, 
United  Church  of  Canada. 


Applications  are  now  available  for 
summer  positions  as  student  alumni 
ambassadors  in  Alumni  Affairs. 
Ambassadors  help  prepare  for 
alumni  activities  and  events,  includ- 
ing Alumni  Weekend.  Job  duties 
include  being  involved  in  event 
logistics  such  as  signage,  registration, 
program  proofing,  setup  and 
cleanup.  Full  job  descriptions  and 
applications  are  available  at  Alumni 
House.  Deadline  to  apply  is  Feb.  24. 


Applications  for  the  10th  class  of  the 
Advanced  Agricultural  Leadership- 
Program  (AALP)  are  now  being 
accepted.  This  year’s  deadline  is 
March  7.  AALP  is  a learning  oppor- 
tunity for  people  in  all  sectors  of 
Ontario’s  agriculture  and  food 
industry.  The  50-day  program  is 
delivered  over  the  course  of  19 
months.  Application  forms  can  be 
obtained  from  the  AALP  office  at 
826-4204  or  at  www.  aalp.on.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  School  of  Environmental 
Design  and  Rural  Development 
presents  a discussion  of  “Interna- 
tional Rural  Development:  Profes- 
sionals in  Practice”  Jan.  30  from  2:30 
to  5 p.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture 


143.  Guest  speakers  are  development 
professionals  from  Pakistan,  India 
and  Canada. 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Jan.  30  with  Scott  Prosser 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  Mis- 
sissauga explaining  “Using  02  to 
Probe  Membrane  Immersion  Depth, 
Topology  and  Domain-Domain 
Interactions  by  NMR”  at  noon  in 
OVC  1713.  On  Feb.  6,  the  biochem- 
istry series,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Microbiology,  pres- 
ents Michael  Surette  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  discussing  “Commu- 
nication and  Interaction  in 
Microbial  Populations”  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series  fea- 
tures David  Thumbi  considering 
“Studies  on  Cis  and  Trans- Acting 
Factors  for  DNA  Replication  of 
Autographa  califomica  Multicapsid 
Nucleopolyhedro virus  (AcMNPV)” 
Jan.  31.  On  Feb.  7,  “Hypoviruses  of 
the  Chestnut  Blight  Fungus  Cry- 
phonectria  parasitica”  is  the  focus  of 
Jeff  Hodgson.  The  seminars  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Micro- 
biology 260. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Patho- 
biology  seminar  series  Jan.  3 1 is  Uni- 
versity professor  emeritus  Brian 
Derbyshire  discussing  “Historical 
Aspects  of  Animal  Disease  Eradica- 
tion in  Canada.”  On  Feb.  14,  Prof. 
Scott  Weese,  Clinical  Studies,  con- 
siders “The  Struggle  Continues: 
Infection  Control  in  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  2 p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Prof.  Blair  Nonnecke,  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science,  dis- 
cussing “Lurkers  in  Online 
Communities”  Jan.  31  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  317. 


The  Department  of  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  seminar 
series  presents  Prof.  Kelly  Meckling 
explaining  “Vitamin  D Signalling  in 
Human  Leukemia  Cells”  Jan.  31.  On 
Feb.  7,  Prof.  Bettina  Kalisch,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  discusses  “Nitric 
Oxide  Plays  a Role  in  Nerve  Growth 
Factor  Signalling.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  seminar 
series  continues  with  Bonnie 
Woolfenden  of  York  University  pre- 
senting “Extra-Pair  Mating  Behav- 
iour of  Male  Acadian  Flycatchers” 
Jan.  31.  On  Feb.  7,  Jake  Vanderzan- 


den  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  explains  “Food  Webs  and 
Landscape  Perspectives  on  Bass 
Introductions  in  Ontario  Lakes.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  features  Vladimir  Ladizhansky 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Feb.  4 at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113.  “The  State  of 
Cosmology  2003:  A Critical  Review” 
is  the  focus  of  George  Ellis  of  the 
University  of  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  in  the  Guelph- Waterloo 
Physics  Institute’s  Distinguished 
Lecture  Series  Feb.  6 at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  campus. 


The  College  of  Arts  “Research  in 
Progress”  series  presents  "Sugar  and 
Spice  and  Things  Not  So  Nice:  Inter- 
preting the  Grocery  Purchases  of 
Some  Upper  Canada  Farm  Families” 
with  Prof.  Doug  McCalla,  History, 
Feb.  6 at  4 p.m.  at  the  Whippletree. 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  presents  Prof.  Donna 
Lero,  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  considering  “Maternity 
and  Parental  Leave  and  Benefits 
Policies  — Implications  for  Women, 
Employers  and  Families”  Feb.  12  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  MacKinnon  238. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  training 
and  development  opportunities  for 
faculty,  instructional  staff  and  GTAs 
continue  with  “WebCT  Advanced 
Session  I:  The  Gradebook”  Feb.  3, 
“Teaching  With  PowerPoint:  The 
Basics”  Feb.  4,  Brown  Bag 
Discussion  Series:  “Principles  of 
UID,”  Feb.  5,  “Engaging  Larger 
Classes  II:  Teaching  With  Tech- 
nology as  Cognitive  Apprentice- 
ship” Feb.  11,  “WebCT:  Hands-on 
for  First-Time  Users”  Feb.  11, 
“HTML  II:  Creating  a Course  Web 
Site”  Feb.  12,  New  Faculty  Luncheon 
Series:  “Developing  a Philosophy 
Statement  and  Teaching  Dossier” 
Feb.  19  and  “Using  Photoshop  to 
Optimize  Images  for  Teaching”  Feb. 
26.  For  details  and  to  register  online, 
visit  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  an  evening  of  theatre 
Feb.  7 and  8 at  7:30  p.m.  in  Lower 
Massey  Hall.  “Those  Crazy  Germans 
Present:  Two-Night  Stand”  is  a night 
of  masterpiece  theatre  consisting  of 
six  scenes,  five  in  English  and  one  in 
German,  from  plays  by  prominent 


The  Next  Time  You  Go  Axvav. 


Leave  your  pets,  plants  & home 
to  the  bonded  professionals. 

Housesitting . Petsitting  | 
HOUSEGA  Homedeaning  Specialists  |j 


Call:  1 800  663  9990 


www.housegard.net 


Serving: 

Kitchener  - Waterloo  || 
Cambridge  - Guelph  l 


...  And  When  You’re 

Not  Away 

Ifr nil  T 

Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 

Same  Bonded  Cleaner 

Tel.  (519)  836-3721 

Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 

Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 

German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  play- 
wrights. Tickets  are  $4  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Sarah 
Ledwidge,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  is  Jan.  29  at  9 a.m.  in  Ani- 
mal Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The 
thesis  is  “Associations  Between  Spe- 
cific BoLA  DRB3  Alleles  and  Masti- 
tis in  Canadian  Holsteins.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Gerald  Jansen. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Swamy  Haladi,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Feb.  4 at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Fusarium  Mycotoxi- 
coses  in  Poultry  and  Swine:  A Com- 
parative Study  of  Characterization 
and  Prevention.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Trevor  Smith. 



The  annual  FASAT  (Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  Assistance  and  Training) 
Valentine’s  fundraiser  is  Feb.  15  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  OMAF  Atrium,  1 
Stone  Rd.  The  evening  will  include  a 
silent  auction,  music  and  a celebrity 
auction  hosted  by  Mike  Bullard.  For 
tickets,  call  763-3000. 


Touchmark  Theatre  presents  The 
Glass  Menagerie  by  Tennessee 

Williams  Feb.  14  to  22  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  For  ticket  information, 
call  763-3000. 


The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Foun- 
dation holds  its  eighth  annual  Wine 
Gala  and  Auction  Feb.  22  at  the 
Cutten  Club.  For  ticket  informa- 
tion, call  821-7570  or  send  e-mail  to 
ejmf@freespace.net. 


McCrae  House  hosts  a Valentine’s 
tea  Feb.  12  at  2 p.m.  Tickets  must  be 
ordered  in  advance  at  836-1221. 


The  Elora  Festival  presents  a Valen- 
tine’s dinner  dance  featuring  Kata- 
lin  Kiss  and  her  band  Feb.  14  at  6 
p.m.  at  the  Elora  Community  Thea- 
tre. For  ticket  information,  call  846- 
0331  or  1-800-365-8977  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.elorafestival.com. 


The  Guelph  Power  and  Sail 
Squadron  is  offering  a four-week 
course  on  safe  boating  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7:15  p.m.  from  Feb.  12 
to  March  5.  Registration  is  Feb.  5 
from  7:30  to  9 p.m.  at  Centennial 
High  School.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  824-2886  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.guelph-power-sail.ca. 


TRANSFORMATIVE 
MEDIATION  TRAINING 

(519)  826-9171  lnfo@crcgw.ca 


Charitable  No  889799373 


At  Guelph  12  January  29,  2003 


THOMPSON  NOMINATED  FOR  GENIE 


FAIRMONT  GIFT  SUPPORTS  HTM  EXPANSION 
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In  Celebration  of  Black  History 

February  events  provide  opportunity  to  explore  the  richness  of  African  history  and  culture 


Prof.  Femi  Kolapo  sees  Black  History  Month  as  a perfect  opportunity  to 
educate  Canadians  about  black  culture.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Prof.  Femi  Kolapo,  History,  is 
proof  that  the  African 

diaspora  is  alive  and  well  at  U of  G 
during  Black  History  Month.  In  his 
research  and  teaching,  Kolapo  is 
true  to  the  African  diaspora 
movement,  which  encourages 

people  of  African  descent  to 
embrace  their  roots  and  spread  the 
word  about  their  heritage. 

February  was  officially  declared 
Black  History  Month  in  1995  by  the 
federal  government  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  people  to  explore  the 
richness  of  African  diasporic  history 
and  culture.  It  was  originally  insti- 
tuted in  1925  by  African-American 
historian  Carter  G.  Woodson  to 
commemorate  the  cultural,  social, 
political  and  economic  contribu- 
tions of  blacks  throughout  history. 

Kolapo,  who  came  to  Guelph  in 
the  fall  of  2001,  sees  Black  History 
Month  as  a perfect  opportunity  to 
educate  Canadians  about  black  cul- 
ture. 

“Black  History  Month  increases 
our  awareness  of  the  need  to  foster 
inclusiveness,”  he  says.  “The  dis- 
semination of  information  usually 
enhances  understanding  and  the 
idea  of  unity,  of  oneness." 

Kolapo  moved  to  Canada  from 
Nigeria  in  1993  to  pursue  his  doc- 
torate at  York  University.  At  U of  G, 
he  is  teaching  African  history,  the 
history  of  slavery  and  20th-century 
global  history.  He  says  by  working  as 
a professor,  giving  community  lec- 
tures and  introducing  diasporic  Af- 
rican and  African-Canadian 
newcomers  to  the  Guelph  commu- 
nity, he  is  contributing  to  the  Afri- 
can diaspora.  He  believes  that 
strengthening  the  black  community 
in  North  America  helps  the  political 
and  economic  circumstances  in  Af- 


Bob  McDonald,  host  of  the 
CBC  Radio  science  program 
Quirks  and  Quarks , will  receive  an 
honorary  degree  during  winter 
convocation  Feb.  19  and  20  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Honours  will  also  go 
to  award-winning  author  Nancy 
Huston  and  retired  U of  G 
professors  O.P.  Dwivedi  and  T.K. 
(Sandy)  Warley.  Some  700  students, 
including  the  University’s  100,000th 
graduate,  will  receive  degrees  and 


rica,  which,  in  turn,  reflect  better  on 
African-Canadians. 

“There  is  an  ongoing  problem 
here  of  blacks  trying  to  reconstitute 
themselves  as  people  equal  in  their 
achievements  and  their  contribu- 
tions,” says  Kolapo.  “Inevitably, 
whatever  idea  they  have  about 
themselves,  they  are  judged  on  what 
is  happening  back  on  the  conti- 


diplomas  during  five  ceremonies. 

McDonald  will  receive  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  of  letters  and  will  ad- 
dress College  of  Biological  Science 
graduands  Feb.  19  at  the  10  a.m. 
ceremony.  He  has  been  a science 
correspondent,  reporter,  columnist 
and  host  on  radio  and  television  for 
25  years.  His  books  and  video  pro- 
ductions on  science  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  widely 
used  across  North  America. 


nent.” 

The  diaspora  is  stronger  away 
from  Africa  than  in  it,  he  says.  “Afri- 
can diaspora  refers  to  the  idea  that 
people  of  African  descent  belong  to 
Africa  in  terms  of  their  heritage  and 
their  culture,  and  they  carry  a part  of 
Africa  to  where  they  are  residents. 
The  African  heritage  they  share  has, 
over  the  centuries,  produced  both 


At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony, 
Dwivedi  will  be  named  a University 
professor  emeritus  and  will  address 
students  graduating  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences.  He  joined  the  University  in 
1967,  teaching  environmental  pol- 
icy and  law  and  comparative  public 
and  development  administration  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science 
and  serving  as  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment from  1979  to  1990.  During  his 


challenging  and  fulfilling  historical 
experiences  that  continue  to  ensure 
their  oneness.” 

Kolapo  says  the  Munford  Centre 
in  Room  054  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building  allows  U of  G members  to 
not  only  make  connections  with 
students  of  African  heritage,  but 
also  to  meet  students  of  diverse 
backgrounds.  It  was  created  in  1995 
in  honour  of  retired  history  profes- 
sor Clarence  Munford  to  provide  a 
focal  point  for  anti-racism  and  race 
relations  resources  and  a drop-in 
centre  for  students. 

Francine  Alfred  is  the  centre’s  as- 
sistant supervisor  and  a U of  G 
graduate.  “I  still  volunteer  there  be- 
cause it  made  a difference  for  me 
when  I was  a student,”  she  says.  “I 
met  a lot  of  wonderful  people  there. 
It’s  a safe  and  comfortable  place  for 
people  of  colour." 

The  resource  centre  runs  a men- 
toring, program  that  pairs  up  Fust- 
year  students  with  senior  student: s in 
the  same  program,  co-ordinates 
book  exchanges,  and  organizes  cul- 
tural events  and  open-forum  dis- 
cussions. 

“Fiesta  Afficaribenia,’’  the  main 
Black  History  Month  event  organ- 
ized by  the  Munford  Centre,  will  be 
held  Feb.  27  in  the  University  Cen- 
tre. The  West  Indian  Student  Asso- 
ciation, the  African  Society  of 
Guelph  and  the  Latino  Cultural  So- 
ciety are  collaborating  with  the  cen- 
tre to  showcase  displays,  dances  and 
cultural  presentations  from  African, 
Cambean  and  Latin  American  cul- 
tures. The  centre  will  also  host  an 
evening  of  entertainment,  including 
poems,  skits,  dances  and  food  from 
black  cultures.  For  more  details,  call 
the  Munford  Centre  at  Ext.  56911. 

BYRACHELLE  COOPER 


career,  he  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental policy-making.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada, president  of  the  Canadian 
Asian  Studies  Association,  chair  of 
the  International  Political  Science 
Association’s  research  committee 
on  technology  and  development, 
and  former  director  of  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association. 

Continued  on  page  10 


Alexander 
Named  to 
Fifth  Term 

Chancellor  says  he  is 
'tremendously  proud’ 


Lincoln  Alexander  has  been 
appointed  to  an  unprecedented 
fifth  term  as  chancellor  of  U of  G.  The 
reappointment  was  approved  by 
Senate  Jan.  28. 

The  former  Ontario  lieutenant- 
governor  first  became  chancellor  of 
the  University  in  1991  and  will  begin 
his  next  three-year  term  in  October. 

“I  am  tremendously  proud  and 
overwhelmed,”  says  Alexander.  “It  is  a 
challenging  position  that  I love,  and  I 
will  continue  to  try  my  best  to  further 
enhance  the  image  of  this  great  uni- 
versity.” 

During  his  years  as  chancellor,  he 
has  conferred  degrees  and  diplomas 
on  more  than  20,000  graduates  at 
convocation.  He  serves  on  the  Uni- 
versity’s external  relations  committee, 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, and  has  been  an  active  public 
supporter  of  the  University. 

Born  in  Toronto  to  West  Indian 
immigrants,  Alexander  was  the  first 
member  of  his  family  to  receive  a uni- 
versity education.  After  serving  with 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  during 
the  Second  World  War,  he  attended 
McMaster  University  and  Osgoode 
Hall  Law  School.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1968  as  MP  for 
Hamilton  West,  named  federal  minis- 
ter of  labour  in  1979  and  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  in  1985.  He  is  the 
first  black  Canadian  to  hold  all  three 
positions.  He  has  also  served  as  chair 
of  the  Canadian  Race  Relations  Foun- 
dation. In  1992,  he  was  appointed  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
and  to  the  Order  of  Ontario. 

“Lincoln  Alexander  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all  and  much  beloved,”  says 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  "He 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  public  service 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
importance  and  power  of  education. 
We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  him  as 
our  chancellor.” 

Last  year,  U of  G established  the 
Lincoln  Alexander  Chancellor’s 
Scholarships  to  reflect  his  commit- 
ment to  enhancing  the  diversity  of 
Canada’s  university  student  popula- 
tion. Awarded  for  the  first  time  in  fall 
2002,  the  scholarships  recognize  stu- 
dents of  academic  excellence  who  are 
aboriginal  or  visible  minorities  or  dis- 
abled and  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  their  schools  and 
communities  and  demonstrate  the 
potential  to  become  leaders  in  society. 


Winter  Convocation  to  Honour 
Broadcaster,  Author,  Scholars 

Some  700  students,  including  the  University’s  100,000th  graduate,  will  receive  degrees  and  diplomas 
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The  Next  Time  You  Go  Away. 


Leave  your  pels,  plants  & home 
to  the  bonded  professionals. 

Housesitting . Petsitting 
HOUSCGASD  — - Homecleaning  Specialists 


Call:  I 800  663  9990 


www.housegard.net 


Serving: 

Kitchener  - Waterloo 
Cambridge  - Guelph 


. And  When  You're 
Not  Away 


Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old  - Fashion  Cleaning 


sure  to  enjoy 


career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more' clearly. — 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


766-7676 


Audio  Aw** 

Sound  Systems,  Lighting,  Audio-Visual 
Sales,  Rentals  and  Service 
Event  Management 


44  Essex  Street,  Guelph  ♦ 763-5631 

www  .audio  access.ca 

NEC  LT220  Projector 
2000  lumens  - 6.4  lbs. 

Rent  - $235.00/day 

Buy  - $4,499.00 

NEC  LT75  Projector 
1000  lumens  - 3.3  lbs. 

Buy  - $3,499.00 


WOMEN'S  CAMPUS 
SAFETY  INITIATIVES 

Call  for  Proposals  February  2003 


Support  is  for  programs,  services  or  departments  dealing  with 
women’s  safety.  Priority  will  be  given  to  new  initiatives  that  have 
not  been  previously  funded  by  this  grant.  Initiatives  must  be 
implemented  between  March  1 and  November  30,  2003. 

Demonstrate  that  the  safety  concerns  of  a broad  range  of  women, 
or  those  particularly  at  risk,  are  being  addressed.  Demonstrate  the 
expected  impact  of  your  proposal.  We  especially  encourage 
submissions  from  or  on  behalf  of  the  following  at-risk  campus 
populations:  women  with  disabilities,  women  shift  workers, 
women  in  non-traditional  studies,  lesbians,  bisexual  women, 
women  of  colour,  aboriginal  women  and  women  continuing 
education  students. 

There  will  be  an  information  session  on  preparing  a WCSI 
proposal  on  Monday,  February  24,  at  12  noon  in  UC  442. 
Guidelines  for  applications  are  available  at:  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office,  the  HREO  Web  site  (http://www.uoguelph.ca/ 
hre/WCSI.htm),  GSA,  CSA,  Centre  for  Students  with  Disabilities, 
Interhall,  Anishnabeg  Students  Association,  Security  Services  and 
Student  Housing. 

Application  deadline  is  12  noon,  February  28,  2003.  Send 
applications  to:  Women’s  Campus  Safety  Initiatives  Proposal, 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  University  of  Guelph, 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  53275. 

The  Women’s  Campus  Safety  Initiatives  Committee 

encourages  proposals  from  all  members  of  the  University  community  — 
Individuals  or  groups,  faculty  members,  staff  and  students. 


STAIRS  I 

Closed  For 
The  Winter 


A SAFE  PASSAGE 


Grounds  staff  such  as  Tim  Gaw,  a 17-year  employee  of  the  University,  have  been  extra  busy  the  past  few 
weeks  keeping  U of  G walkways  clear  from  snow  and  ice  to  ensure  the  safety  of  people  traversing  the 
campus.  Grounds  head  John  Reinhart  urges  members  of  the  University  community  to  take  extra  precautions 
at  this  time  of  year,  whether  it’s  making  sure  you’re  wearing  proper  winter  footwear  or  giving  yourself  extra 
time  to  get  where  you’re  going.  He  also  asks  people  to  stick  to  main  pathways  and  avoid  shortcuts.  Roped-off 
areas  such  as  the  one  above  can  be  snowy,  icy  and  hazardous.  photo  by  grant  martin 


REPORT 


Additional  First-Year  Spaces  Need  to  Be  Identified  at  Ontario  Universities 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozanski’S  remarks  to  the 
Jan.  27  meeting  of  Senate  featured  an  update  on 
the  fall  2003  application  process  — one  that  is  critically 
important  to  accommodating  the  double  cohort. 

Based  on  early  application  information,  there  is  a 
need  to  identify  additional  first-year  spaces  in  Ontario 
universities  for  fall  2003  (variously  estimated  to  be 


between  5,000  and  10,000  student  spaces),  he  said. 

Discussions  between  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities (COU)  and  the  provincial  government  con- 
tinue, with  the  goal  of  ensuring  there  is  sufficient 
operating  funding  to  accommodate  these  spaces  and 
additional  funding  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  learn- 
ing experience  for  all  students. 


Rozanski  added  that  COU, 
which  he  chairs,  is  pressing  the  gov- 
ernment to  develop  a long-term 
multi-year  approach  to  funding 
that  addresses  not  only  growth  but 
also  quality  issues. 

The  additional  government  sup- 
port would  ensure  Ontario  univer- 
sities can  hire  more  faculty  and 
lower  current  faculty-student  ra- 
tios, hire  more  staff  to  provide  stu- 
dent and  institutional  support 
services,  acquire  more  library  and 
learning  resources,  and  increase 
student  aid. 

In  other  news,  the  president  told 
Senate  that  the  Ontario  Council  on 


Graduate  Studies  has  approved 
Guelph’s  proposal  to  offer  a PhD  in 
computing  and  information  sci- 
ence. 


MOTIONS  APPROVED 

Senate  passed  a number  of  mo- 
tions, including: 

• A name  change  for  the  School  of 
Literatures  and  Performance 
Studies  in  English,  which  will 
now  be  known  as  the  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies. 

• The  offering  of  two  new  streams 
in  existing  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph-Humber  and  a 


change  in  designation  of  a third 
program.  The  new  streams  are 
accounting  in  the  bachelor  of 
business  administration  program 
and  image  arts  in  the  bachelor  of 
applied  arts  (media  studies 
program).  Meanwhile,  the  joint 
program  in  justice  studies  and 
police  foundations  has  been 
changed  from  a bachelor  of  ap- 
plied arts  to  a bachelor  of  applied 
science  designation. 

In  the  closed-session  portion  of 
the  meeting,  Senators  voted  to  re- 
appoint Lincoln  Alexander  to  a fifth 
term  as  chancellor.  See  story  on 
page  1.  . 
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TOXICOLOGY  STUDENTS 
ANNUAL  SYMPOSIUM 
FOCUSES  ON  METALS 

The  Toxicology  Students' 
Association  hosts  the  17th 
annual  Toxicology  Sympo 
jMBjP  sium  March  1 from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  Room 
1714  ofOVC.  The  theme  is 
“Toxicology  of  Metals: 
Environmental  and  Medical 
Implications.”  Speakers  will 
focus  on  lead  and  women’s 
health  issues,  occupational 
health  perspectives,  crop 
uptake  of  metals,  naturopathic 
medical  issues  such  as  chelation 
therapy  and  hair  analysis,  toxicol 
ogy  of  mercury  and  mining  issues. 
Speakers  include  Prof.  Bev  Hale, 
Land  Resource  Science,  Togwell 
Jackson  of  the  National  Water 
Research  Institute  and  Chris  Wren 
of  ESG  International.  Cost  of  the 
symposium  is  $20  general,  $15  for 
students,  and  includes  lunch  and 
refreshments.  Tickets  can  be  pur 
chased  Feb.  26  to  28  in  the 
MacNaughton  Building  foyer  or 
can  be  reserved  by  sending  e-mail  to 
toxsa@uoguelph.ca. 


REPETITIVE  STRAIN  INJURY 
AWARENESS  EVENT  FEB.  28 

The  Guelph  and  District  Labour 
Council  and  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers Local  4120  will  mark  Interna- 
tional Repetitive  Strain  Injury  (RSI) 
Awareness  Day  Feb.  28  with  a panel 
discussion  from  6:30  to  9 p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 
Panellists  are  medical  researcher 
Don  Raney,  CUPE  representative 

and  RSI  activist  Donna  Wright, 

UNITE  representative  and  ergono- 
mist Julianne  Natale  and 
Feldenkrais  practitioner  Lynette 
Reid.  Everyone  is  welcome  and 
admission  is  free. 


PROJECT  SOY  DRAWS  RECORD 
NUMBER  OF  ENTRIES 

U of  G’s  eighth  annual  Project  SOY 
(Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth) 
has  drawn  a record  number  of 
entries  this  year  — 21  teams. 
Founded  through  a partnership 
between  First  Line  Seeds  and  U ofG, 
the  project  involves  Guelph  stu- 
dents creating  new  uses  and  mar- 
keting strategies  for  the  Ontario 
soybean  industry.  This  year’s  proj- 
ects include  nutritional  candy,  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  diesel,  adhe- 
sives and  pet-care  products.  The 
projects  will  be  judged  by  industry 
professionals,  and  awards  will  be 
presented  April  3 at  the  Arboretum 
Centre.  The  public  is  invited  to 
attend  an  open  house  from  noon  to 
2 p.m.,  to  be  followed  by  the  awards 
presentation. 


HOW  SWEET  IT  ISI 

The  Foundation  of  College  d’Alfred 
will  hold  three  fundraising  “sugar" 
weekends  at  the  college’s  sugar 
shack  next  month.  They  run  March 
14  to  16,  21  to  23  and  28  to  30.  The 
$25  cost  for  adults  and  $10  for  chil- 
dren includes  taffy-on-the-snow,  a 
wagon  ride,  a traditional  meal  and 
music  in  the  evening.  Special  chil- 
dren’s activities  are  planned  for 
Sundays.  For  more  information  or 
to  make  a reservation,  call  Melanie 
Chicoine  at  613-679-22 18,  Ext.  504. 


Fairmont  Hotels  Gift  to 
Support  HTM  Expansion 


Donation  will  help  finance  state-of-the-art  restaurant  facility 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  (HTM) 
has  received  $200,000  from 
Fairmont  Hotels  and  Resorts  to  help 
finance  the  expansion  of  the  school’s 
kitchen  and  teaching  restaurant. 

The  announcement  was  made 
Jan.  28  by  Carolyn  Clark,  Fairmont’s 
vice-president  of  human  resources, 
during  a special  event  hosted  by 
HTM’s  alumni  association.  The  do- 
nation is  being  made  as  part  of  the 
Campaign  for  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  is  the  second  major  gift 
the  University  has  received  in  sup- 
port of  the  project. 

“Our  company  recognizes  the 
University  of  Guelph  as  being  very 
progressive  and  innovative  with  its 
programs,”  Clark  told  the  gathering, 
which  included  students  attending 
the  school’s  career  night.  Referring 
to  Fairmont’s  partnership  with  the 
University  in  a variety  of  experiential 
learning  programs,  she  pointed  to 
Guelph’s  introduction  of  a distance 


learning  initiative  that  allows  stu- 
dents to  begin  their  fall  semester 
courses  while  completing  summer 
placements  at  the  company’s  Lake 
Louise  resort  through  its  busy  Sep- 
tember period. 

Two  out  of  three  of  Fairmont’s 
general  managers  are  graduates  of 
HTM’s  Advanced  Management  Pro- 
gram for  the  Hospitality  Industry, 
added  Clark,  who  enrolled  several 
years  ago  in  a short  custom  course  in 
financial  management  offered  by 
Guelph  at  the  Fairmont  Chateau 
Whistler. 

“That’s  a perfect  testimonial 
about  the  quality  of  leaders  and 
graduates  being  developed  right  here 
at  the  University  of  Guelph.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
said  Fairmont’s  gift  will  help  the 
University  continue  its  commitment 
to  its  students  as  well  as  to  the  hotel 
and  tourism  industry. 

“It  will  allow  us  to  advance  our 
experiential  education  niche 


through  the  expansion  of  our  teach- 
ing restaurant,  enabling  us  to  in- 
crease our  enrolment  and  continue 
to  provide  a first-class  learning  envi- 
ronment to  educate  the  next  genera- 
tion of  hospitality  and  tourism 
leaders,"  he  said.  “We  are  grateful  to 
Fairmont  for  its  continued  support 
of  our  school  and  our  mission  to 
provide  students  with  opportunities 
to  ‘learn  by  doing.’” 

Prof.  John  Walsh,  associate  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Management  and 
HTM’s  acting  director,  added  that 
the  industry  is  in  need  of  more  man- 
agers, but  Guelph  is  currently  lim- 
ited by  the  size  of  its  teaching 
facilities. 

“This  new  state-of-the-art  facility 
will  meet  our  need  for  more  space 
and  the  industry’s  need  for  more  and 
better  qualified  people,”  he  said.  “It 
will  also  allow  us  to  maintain  and 
build  our  international  reputation 
by  attracting  the  best  faculty  and  stu- 
dents." 


Thompson  Screenplay 
Nominated  for  Genie 


Film  based  on  play  about  two  long-estranged  childhood  friends 
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PROF.  Judith  Thompson, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies, 
has  been  nominated  for  a Genie 
Award  in  the  adapted  screenplay 
category  for  Perfect  Pie.  The  23rd 
annual  Genie  Awards  will  be 
presented  live  on  CBC-TV  Feb.  13. 

Perfect  Pie,  which  received  two 
other  nominations  — for  best 
achievement  in  cinematography  and 
best  performance  by  an  actress  in  a 
supporting  role  — is  based  on 
Thompson’s  play  about  the  reunion 
of  two  long-estranged  childhood 
friends,  Francesca  Prine  (Barbara 
Williams)  and  Patsy  Willets  (Wendy 
Crewson),  who  confront  the  choices 
they  made  as  adults  and  a traumatic 


event  they  shared  as  adolescents. 

“It’s  a story  that  women  — espe- 
cially middle-aged  women  — can 
connect  with,  whether  they’ve 
walked  a distance  from  the  past  or 
stayed,”  says  Thompson. 

The  idea  for  the  play  originated 
from  a monologue  she  performed  on 
CBC-TV  in  1994.  The  play  pre- 
miered at  the  Tarragon  Theatre  in 
Toronto  in  early  2000.  Thompson 
says  the  film’s  director,  Barbara 
Willis  Sweete,  considered  one  of 
Canada’s  pre-eminent  directors  of 
dance  and  music  films,  was  keen  on 
turning  the  play  into  a feature  film. 

The  film  was  shot  north  of 
Georgetown  in  fall  2001  and  made 


its  debut  at  the  Toronto  and  Van- 
couver 2002  film  festivals.  It  was 
made  by  Toronto-based  production 
company  Rhombus  Media,  known 
for  acclaimed  films  The  Red  Violin 
and  Thirty-two  Short  Films  About 
Glenn  Gould. 

Perfect  Pie  is  Thompson’s  sixth 
original  drama.  She  is  a two-time 
winner  of  the  Governor  General's 
Literary  Award  for  Drama  for  The 
Other  Side  of  the  Dark  and  White  Bit- 
ing Dog.  She  also  received  the  Floyd 
S.  Chalmers  Canadian  Play  Award 
for  Lion  in  the  Streets  and  I Am  Yours. 
Her  first  feature  screenplay,  Lost  and 
Delirious,  was  also  nominated  for  a 
Genie. 


TOXICOLOGIST  HONOURED 

Prof.  Len  Ritter,  executive  director 
of  the  Canadian  Network  of  Toxi- 
cology Centres  and  associate  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  has  been  named  a Fel- 
low of  the  Academy  of  Toxicology 
Sciences.  He  is  the  fifth  Canadian  to 
be  elected  to  the  academy,  which 
honours  and  certifies  toxicologists 
recognized  by  their  peers  for  sound 
scientific  judgement. 


CIDA  AWARDS  TO  TWO 

Two  U of  G master’s  students  are 
among  the  2002  recipients  of  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency’s  Awards  for  Canadi- 
ans, which  provide  support  for 
international  fieldwork.  Blythe 
McKay  of  the  School  of  Rural  Ex- 
tension Studies  received  an  award 
for  her  project  “Does  Radio  Work? 
What  Role  Does  Community  Radio 
Play?  An  Investigation  of  Fisher- 
people’s  Communication  Networks 
in  Ghana."  Guy  Perlman  of  the 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  received  support  for 
the  project  “Assessing  Community- 
Based  Household  Solid-Waste 
Management  in  Thailand:  Effec- 
tiveness of  Stakeholder  Participa- 
tion.” 


POSTER  EARNS  KUDOS 

Swamy  Haladi,  a PhD  student  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  received  a certificate  of 
achievement  for  an  outstanding 
poster  presentation  at  the  Interna- 
tional Poultry  Scientific  Forum  last 
month  in  Atlanta.  The  title  of  the 
poster  was  "Broiler  Chickens  Are 
Susceptible  to  Extended  Feeding  of 
Grains  Naturally  Contaminated 
with  Fusarium  Mycotoxins." 


PSYCHOLOGY  PROF  TO  SPEAK 

Prof.  Peter  Hausdorf,  Psychology, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
Networking  Breakfast  Feb.  20.  His 
topic  is  “Employee  Well-Being  and 
Organizational  Resiliency:  Con- 
necting the  Dots.”  The  event  begins 
at  7 a.m.  at  the  Ramada  Hotel.  For 
registration  information,  call  the 
chamber  office  at  822-8081  or  visit 
the  Web  site  www.guelphchamber. 
com. 


Nominees  Sought  for  Four 
Annual  Student  Life  Awards 


Office  of  Student  Affairs  calls  for  submissions  by  March  4 


The  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
is  seeking  nominations  for  four 
annual  awards  — the  R.P.  Gilmor 
Student  Life  Award,  the  Student 
Involvement  Rookie  Award,  the 
Andre  Auger  Citizenship  Award  and 
the  Brian  D.  Sullivan  Student 
Leadership  Award. 

The  Gilmor  Award  recognizes  in- 
dividuals or  groups  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  betterment  of  student 
life  at  U of  G.  Students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty are  invited  to  nominate  stu- 
dents, staff,  faculty,  alumni, 
community  members  or  organiza- 
tions associated  with  the  University. 


The  Rookie  Award  is  presented 
to  a student  in  any  semester  who, 
during  his  or  her  first  year  of  active 
involvement  on  campus,  has  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  a club  or 
organization  at  U of  G. 

The  Auger  Award  goes  to  an  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  student 
who  has  consistently  demonstrated 
through  volunteer  work  a sense  of 
personal  responsibility  and  commit- 
ment to  the  community.  Nominees 
for  this  award  should  be  informed, 
concerned  and  actively  involved  in 
service  to  the  community  and 
should  model  values  and  beliefs  that 


connect  them  in  a caring  and  re- 
sponsible manner  to  others. 

The  Sullivan  Award  is  presented 
to  a graduating  student  who  has 
made  significant  contributions  to 
student  leadership  on  campus 
through  his  or  her  involvement  as  an 
elected  or  appointed  student  repre- 
sentative. 

Nomination  deadline  for  the 
awards  is  March  4.  Nomination 
packages  and  further  details  are 
available  at  the  Connection  Centre 
on  Level  3 of  the  University  Centre. 
For  more  information,  send  e-mail 
to  leader@uoguelph. ca. 


IlflKylH  MO  R I A M 

Retired  staff  member  Margaret 
Berry  died  Jan.  29  at  the  age  of  72. 
She  was  employed  at  the  University 
from  1968  to  1975  and  from  1976 
until  her  retirement  in  1996.  She 
worked  as  a lab  technologist  at 
OVC  and  then  in  the  Department 
of  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition.  She  is  survived  by  her 
children,  Deborah,  Jim  and  Sue, 
and  three  grandchildren. 

Frank  Cotter,  a retired  staff 
member  in  the  Grounds  Depart- 
ment, died  Jan.  31  at  the  age  of  83. 
He  had  been  employed  at  the  Uni- 
versity from  1941  to  1979.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Eioleen,  and 
brother,  Jim.  A tree  will  be  planted 
in  his  memory  at  the  Wall- 
Custance  Memorial  Forest  at  the 
Arboretum. 
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Mary  Ruth  McDonald 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


MYRNA  DAWSON 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Background:  BA  (sociology/law  and 
society),  York  University;  MA  and 
PhD  (sociology).  University  of 
Toronto 

Teaching  objectives:  As  class  sizes 
continue  to  increase  in  today’s  uni- 
versity settings,  one  of  my  objectives 
is  to  continue  to  make  the  classroom 
conducive  to  student  participation 
and  to  think  of  new  ways  to  prompt 
more  frequent  class  discussions  that 
are  critical,  informative,  intellectu- 
ally stimulating  and  useful  in  help- 
ing students  relate  theory  to  their 
own  reality  and  experience. 

Research  objectives:  To  study 
changes  in  the  organizational  cul- 
ture of  criminal  justice  professionals 
in  Canada  that  have  arisen  due  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  specialized 
courts;  to  examine  how  various 
social  changes  experienced  by  Cana- 
dian women  during  the  past  few  dec- 
ades may  be  contributing  to  recent 
declines  in  their  violent  victimiza- 
tion by  male  intimate  partners;  to 
begin  the  third  phase  of  data  collec- 
tion for  an  over-time  study  of  inti- 
mate femicide  in  Ontario;  and  to 
complete  a study  that  examines 
changes  in  the  criminal  justice  proc- 
essing of  homicide  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 


tool  in  courses  and  by  encouraging 
undergraduates  to  participate  in  my 
research  program. 

Research  objectives:  My  research  is 
directed  at  understanding  the  evolu- 
tion and  physiology  of  plant  water, 
carbon  and  nutrient  relations  and 
the  influence  of  physiological  diver- 
sity on  ecosystem  functioning.  A 
related  goal  is  to  understand  how 


Rob  McLaughlin 


OWA 


environment,  plant  genetics  and 
crop  physiology  that  are  key  to  pro- 
ducing a successful  vegetable  crop.  I 
will  incorporate  material  from  my 
background  in  vegetable  production 
in  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Research  objectives:  The  research 
program  focuses  on  crop  protection 
and  physiology  of  selected  vegetables 


HAFIZ  MAHERALI 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Botany 

Background:  B.Sc.,  McGill  Univer- 
sity; M.Sc.  and  PhD,  University  of 
Illinois;  post-doctoral  fellow,  Duke 
University 

Teaching  objectives:  Because  scien- 
tific progress  is  often  made  at  the 
interface  of  different  disciplines,  my 
goal  is  to  provide  students  with 
broad  training  in  biology,  as  well  as  a 
foundation  in  scientific  theory  and 
experimental  methods.  I advocate  a 
hands-on  approach  to  learning  by 
using  scientific  research  as  a teaching 


plants  and  ecosystems  respond  to 
climate  change,  especially  for  envi- 
ronmental variables  such  as  C02, 
moisture  and  temperature. 


MARY  RUTH  MCDONALD 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Plant  Agriculture 

Background:  B.Sc.(Agr.),  M.Sc.  and 
PhD,  University  of  Guelph 
Teaching  objectives:  In  the  vegeta- 
ble production  course  I teach,  I plan 
to  link  the  important  concepts  of 
plant  science  to  the  applied  aspects 
of  crop  production.  This  involves 
integrating  the  many  aspects  of  the 


Teaching  objectives:  I ask  a lot  of 
open-ended  questions  to  encourage 
students  to  give  up  the  security  of  set 
unidirectional  lectures,  to  welcome 
uncertainty  and  to  recognize  that 
achieving  partial  solutions  to  com- 
plex, challenging  problems  can  be 
more  exciting,  rewarding  and  valu- 
able than  successfully  solving  simple 
problems. 


Background:  B.Sc.(H.K.),  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph;  PhD,  University  of 
Tennessee 

Teaching  objectives:  I encourage 
students  to  obtain  a fundamental 
understanding  of  muscle  physiology 
and  to  apply  this  knowledge  in 
problem-solving  exercises.  The  basis 
for  this  approach  is  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  research:  to  use  our  under- 
standing of  biological  systems  in 
interpreting  data,  drawing  conclu- 
sions and  developing  new  questions. 

Research  objectives:  I focus  on  car- 
diac muscle  cell  mechanics  and 
intracellular  signalling  pathways.  In 
particular,  I am  interested  in  how 
molecular  signals  inside  the  heart 
muscle  cell  are  regulated,  their 
impact  on  muscle  function  and  how 
specific  intracellular  signalling  cas- 
cades can  be  manipulated  to  treat 
heart  failure. 


KEITH  WARRINER 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Food  Science 


Background:  B.Sc.,  University  of 
Nottingham,  U.K.;  PhD  (microbial 
physiology),  University  College  of 
Wales  Aberystwyth 


in  the  context  of  integrated  crop 
management.  Specific  projects  will 
focus  on  selected  diseases,  insects  or 
physiological  factors  and  identify 
key  interactions  to  contribute  to 
both  basic  knowledge  and  to 
improved  crop  management. 


ROB  MCLAUGHLIN 

Partnership  for  Ecosystem  Research 
and  Management  scientist,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology 

Background:  B.Sc.,  University  of 
Windsor;  M.Sc.,  Queen’s  University; 
PhD,  McGill  University 


Research  objectives:  My  research 
uses  the  movement  of  fishes  over  or 
around  barriers  in  rivers  and  streams 
to  study  the  importance  that  animal 
behaviour  has  for  the  biology  of  ani- 
mal populations  and  communities. 
It  uses  decisions  made  by  resource 
managers  to  test  emerging  ideas  in 
ecology  and  conservation  biology 
and,  in  turn,  helps  resource  manag- 
ers by  providing  the  science  needed 
to  make  better  decisions. 


GLEN  PYLE 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences 


Teaching  objectives:  One  of  the  key 
aims  of  my  food  microbiology 
course  will  be  to  demonstrate  how 
the  knowledge  learned  can  be 
applied  in  real  situations  in  the  food 
industry.  This  will  encompass 
emerging  "foOd-borne  pathogens^ 
enteric  viruses  and  novel  processing 
techniques  used  to  control  patho- 
genic bacteria.  Specifically,  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  teaching  will  be  to  pro- 
vide the  food  industry  with  high- 
calibre  graduates  to  strengthen  food 
safety  in  Canada. 

Research  objectives:  My  primary 
research  will  focus  on  food  safety 
issues  of  relevance  to  the  industry 
today.  Currently,  the  key  areas  of 
focus  are  the  microbiology  of  salad 
vegetables  and  HACCP  in  the  meat 
industry.  Future  areas  will  focus  on 
gas  plasmas  for  decontaminating 
food  surfaces  and  rapid  diagnostics 
for  detection  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
and  toxins  in  the  production  chain. 


Marriott  Head  Is  12th  Executive-in-Residence 

School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism  Management’s  longtime  partnership  with  hotel  chain  has  been  mutually  beneficial 


The  School  of  Hospitality  and 
Tourism  Management  (HTM) 
played  host  last  week  to  its  12th 
executive-in-residence. 

Alain  Piallat,  president  of  Marri- 
ott Lodging  of  Canada  and  senior 
vice-president  of  Marriott  Lodging, 
midwest  region,  visited  Guelph  Feb. 
5 to  7 for  what  HTM  professor  Geoff 
Smith  calls  a “fast-paced"  round  of 
discussions  with  students,  faculty 
and  staff  about  leadership  and  strat- 
egy in  the  lodging  industry  in  Can- 
ada and  North  America. 

An  appreciation  dinner  held  at 
the  University  Club  Feb.  6 to  mark 


Piallat’s  visit  was  attended  by  chan- 
cellor Lincoln  Alexander;  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski;  industry  rep- 
resentatives, including  members  of 
the  school’s  policy  advisory  board; 
and  U of  G faculty  and  staff. 

Smith  says  Guelph’s  long- 
standing partnership  with  Marriott 
has  paid  mutual  benefits,  including 
opportunities  for  co-op  students  to 
work  in  the  chain’s  hotels  and  revi- 
sions to  the  school’s  curriculum  to 
keep  pace  with  industry  practices, 
particularly  in  his  areas  of  human  re- 
sources management  and  organiza- 
tional behaviour. 


Piallat’s  discussions  with  stu- 
dents about  the  importance  of  lead- 
ership and  human  resources  “truly 
reinforce  a lot  of  the  soft  issues  I 
teach  continually,"  says  Smith.  “Giv- 
ing students  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  same  things  I talk  about  from  an 
industry  perspective  gives  what  I say 
added  credibility.” 

Piallat  joined  Marriott  in  1974 
and  now  oversees  more  than  400 
properties  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  A graduate  of  the  Hotel  Man- 
agement School  in  Paris,  he  founded 
and  chaired  the  Convention  and 
Tourism  Task  Force  in  Boston  and 


chaired  the  San  Francisco  Conven- 
tion and  Visitors  Bureau. 

Piallat,  whose  three-day  stint  at 
Guelph  was  his  first  such  posting  at  a 
university,  answered  students’  ques- 
tions about  everything  from  eco- 
tourism  to  gobalization  to  ethics. 
“These  will  be  the  employees  and 
leaders  of  our  organization  tomor- 
row,” he  says. 

His  company  plans  to  double  the 
number  of  Canadian  properties 
from  its  current  33  over  the  next  two 
years  and  eventually  run  as  many  as 
100  in  this  country.  “Being  able  to 
showcase  Marriott  as  an  organiza- 


tion that  is  in  the  midst  of  significant 
development  in  Canada  has  got  to  be 
very  good  for  us,”  he  says. 

Piallat  has  words  of  praise  for 
HTM  and  the  University.  "Guelph 
has  an  excellent  reputation.  In  the 
field  of  hospitality,  it’s  certainly  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  in  Canada 
and  it  ranks  very  well  in  North 
America  as  well.  The  people  here  are 
committed  to  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing for  hospitality  students,  and 
that’s  why  we  want  to  partner  with 
them.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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The  Bar  Code  of  Life 

New  system  could  enable  scientists  to  catalogue  all  species  on  the  planet 


Every  living  being,  from 
humans  to  bacteria,  carries  a 
unique  DNA  sequence  that  could 
soon  be  used  to  identify  all  species 
on  the  planet,  including  the  millions 
still  unknown.  Zoology  professor 
Paul  Hebert  and  his  research  team 
are  proposing  to  “bar-code”  all 
species,  much  like  retail  products  are 
now  tagged  on  store  aisles. 

In  a paper  recently  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Hebert,  who  holds  a Canada  Re- 
search Chair  in  Molecular  Biodiver- 
sity at  U of  G,  describes  how  this 
DNA  identification  system  works, 
coins  it  the  “bar-coding  of  life”  and 
suggests  it  should  represent  a power- 
ful augmentation  to  traditional  tax- 
onomy, which  is  based  on  iden- 
tifying species  primarily  by  sight. 

The  paper  also  says  that  in  only 
20  years,  this  new  system  could  en- 
able the  completion  of  a catalogue  of 
the  estimated  10  million  species  of 
animals  on  the  planet,  of  which  only 
1.2  million  have  been  formally  de- 
scribed over  the  past  250  years. 

“Currently,  if  people  stare  long 
enough  at  creatures  and  they  have 
the  training,  they  can  recognize  spe- 
cies boundaries,”  says  Hebert. 
“We’re  saying  that  we  need  to  bring 
modern  technology  to  the  task  of 
species  recognition.  We  also  suggest 
that  nature  has  been  kind  enough  to 
embed  every  life  form  with  a ‘bar 
code’  and  all  we  need  do  is  read  it.” 


The  retail  industry’s  Universal 
Product  Code  system  uses  10  digits 
at  each  of  11  positions  to  create  100 
billion  different  combinations  or  bar 
codes,  which  are  in  turn  assigned  to 
specific  products  ranging  from 
canned  tuna  to  electronics.  Hebert 
notes  that  DNA  is  encoded  using 
four  chemical  bases  — adenine,  cy- 
tosine, guanine  and  thymine  — and 
that  the  genomes  of  most  species  are 
millions  of  these  nucleotides  long. 
He  says  that  an  examination  of  only 
45  of  these  nucleotide  positions  can 
yield  close  to  a billion  bar  codes  that 
can  be  used  in  species  recognition. 

Hebert  and  his  colleagues  have 
tested  this  hypothesis  by  examining 
sequence  diversity  in  the  gene  that 
codes  for  a protein  embedded  in  the 
mitochondrial  membranes  of  every 
cell.  Easily  identifiable,  this  protein, 
called  cytochrome  c oxidase  I (COI), 
plays  a key  role  in  cellular  energy 
production. 

The  researchers  have  tested  the 
effectiveness  of  this  COI-based  iden- 
tification system  on  a broad  range  of 
animal  life  from  flatworms  to  verte- 
brates. 

“In  all  cases,  we  obtained  100- 
per-cent  success  in  identification,” 
says  Hebert,  “so  we  are  convinced 
that  we  can  create  an  identification 
system  for  animal  life  and  possibly 
all  eukaryotes  — plants,  fungi  and 
protists.  A comprehensive  inventory 
of  animal  life  is  a goal  shared  by 


many  biologists,  and  I think  that  if 
properly  funded,  perhaps  with  a bil- 
lion dollars,  we  could  accomplish 
this  task  in  20  years.” 

In  this  quest,  he  has  found  some 
powerful  allies.  Recently,  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation  of  New  York 
provided  an  initial  $120,000  to  as- 
semble some  40  leading  researchers 
in  biodiversity  science  this  March. 
“We’re  going  to  talk  about  establish- 
ing an  international  bar-coding  net- 
work,” says  Hebert,  “and  if  the 
meeting  goes  well,  the  foundation 
might  invest  as  much  as  $50  million 
over  the  next  10  years  to  begin  this 
work.” 

Asked  about  the  value  of  being 


able  to  identify  all  of  the  10  million 
animal  species  by  a genetic  bar  code, 
Hebert  says  this  catalogue  of  life 
would  be  a noble  intellectual  exer- 
cise, even  if  there  were  no  practical 
need  for  it.  In  fact,  much  of  Canada’s 
wealth  generation  is  linked  to  the 
management  of  biological  systems, 
he  says. 

“We  grow  trees  and  crops;  we 
deal  with  disease  and  pests.  All  of 
these  activities  involve  life  forms, 
and  sometimes  the  ability  to  identify 
species  is  crucial  to  management  de- 
cisions. For  example,  the  rise  of  the 
West  Nile  virus  has  led  Canadians  to 
recognize  that  mosquitoes  can  be 
disease-bearing.  Through  a bar- 


coding system,  we  plan  to  develop 
automated  DNA-based  systems  that 
would  make  it  very  easy  to  identify 
mosquitoes  and  determine  which 
species  actually  bear  the  virus.  For 
these  and  many,  many  other  reasons, 
I see  a huge  imperative  for  humanity 
to  move  forward  with  this  inven- 
tory." 

Hebert  also  notes  the  need  for 
prompt  action  because  “ humanity  is 
well  on  its  way  to  provoking  the 
greatest  mass  extinction  of  life  in  the 
last  65  million  years.”  This  is  one  sci- 
ence project  that  simply  cannot  be 
delayed,  he  says. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


ifetP  POT  N TMENTS 


Prof.  Mike  Dixon  began  a five-year 
term  as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology  Jan.  1. 

Alice  Hovorka  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  Jan.  1.  She 
has  been  appointed  a lecturer  ini- 
tially and  will  become  an  assistant 
professor  on  completion  of  her 
PhD. 

Prof.  Donna  Pennee  was  ap- 
pointed associate  dean  of  arts  and 
social  sciences  for  a three-year  pe- 
riod that  began  Jan.  1. 

Prof.  Gard  Otis,  Environmental 


Biology,  has  been  named  acting  di- 
rector of  the  Arboretum  until  Aug. 
31,2003. 

Don  Mercer  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  effective 
March  1.  He  will  be  based  in 
Kemptville. 

Milena  Corredig  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  and  junior  chair 
in  dairy  technology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science,  effective 
April  1. 


Maury  Bredahl  of  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia  will  join  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  as  chair  and 
professor  May  1. 

Marion  Joppe  of  Ryerson  Uni- 
versity will  join  the  School  of  Hos- 
pitality and  Tourism  Management 
as  director  and  professor  for  a five- 
year  period  beginning  May  1 . 

Kurt  Annen  of  Washington 
University  will  join  the  Department 
of  Economics  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor June  1. 


WORK  FOR  THE  REST 


IN  THE  WORLD  THIS 

Take  charge  of  your  future  with  Summer 
Company,  an  Ontario  government  program 
for  full-time  students  aged  15-29.  It 
provides  hands-on  business  training  and 
mentoring  and  awards  of  up  to  $3,000  to 
help  start  your  own  summer  business. 


For  more  information  contact: 

Guelph  Business  Enterprise  Centre 

The  Atrium  - 1 Stone  Rd.  W , Guelph  ON  NIG  4Y2 
(519)  826-4701  • Fax:  (519)  826-4721 
www.guelphbusiness.com 


Deadline  for  applications  is  April  4, 2003. 
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It’s  All  in  the  Numbers 


Prof  encourages  students  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  statistics  and  their  potential  for  manipulation 


t was  Mark  Twain  who  quipped 
that:  “Facts  are  stubborn  but 
statistics  are  much  more  pliable.”  To 
illustrate  this  point,  and  give  his 
students  some  political  education  as 
well,  Prof.  Gary  Umphrey, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  recently 
instructed  his  second-year  stats  class 
to  “pave”  a few  of  Canada’s  national 
parks. 

Earlier  in  his  lecture,  Umphrey 
had  handed  the  students  a data  set 
listing  all  of  the  country’s  national 
parks,  the  year  they  were  established 
and  their  individual  sizes  in  square 
kilometres. 

Because  any  government  would 
take  great  pride  in  showing  the  aver- 
age size  of  its  national  parks  had  in- 
creased over  the  years,  Umphrey  — 
with  tongue  placed  firmly  in  cheek 
— asked  his  students  to  make  this 
happen  by  “paving”  three  of  On- 
tario’s smaller  parks  — Point  Pelee, 
St.  Lawrence  Islands  and  Georgian 
Bay  Islands  — as  well  as  splitting  a 
couple  of  the  larger  parks. 

The  result?  The  median  national 
park  size  immediately  jumped  from 
1,331  square  kilometres  to  1,910. 

“Ooh  la  la!”  Umphrey  exclaimed, 
to  a few  giggles  from  the  approxi- 
mately 300  students  in  the  Friday 
morning  class.  “I  would,  of  course, 
never  advocate  paving  national 
parks,  not  with  my  background  and 
research  interests,  but  I wanted  to 
show  you  that  numbers  can  indeed 
be  manipulated  and  manipulated  for 
political  purposes.” 

Umphrey,  who  joined  the  Uni- 
versity in  August  2001  after  teaching 
for  several  years  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  likes  to  interject 
humour  in  his  work  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  when  asked 


A statistician  by  day.  Prof.  Gary  Umphrey  also  has  a fascination  with  ants  that  includes  collecting  bug-related 
memorabilia  such  as  these  movie  posters.  photo  by  grant  martin 


about  his  teaching  objectives  in  a 
written  survey,  he  replied  that  one  of 
his  goals  is  to  ensure  that  his  students 
don’t  leave  his  classes  equating  “sta- 
tistics” with  “sadistics.” 

“Students  intending  to  become 
professional  statisticians  will  en- 
counter pain  as  they  develop  needed 
skills  (in  further  studies),  but  typi- 
cally, they  are  very  well  compensated 
for  their  suffering  in  their  future  ca- 
reers,” he  added. 

Umphrey  knows  of  which  “pain” 
he  speaks,  having  earned  an  M.Sc.  in 
statistics  from  U of  G in  1982.  His 
1992  PhD  from  Carleton  University, 
however,  is  in  biology,  prompting 
him  to  joke  that  he  is  probably  the 
only  “PhD  in  biology  to  be  hired  in  a 
mathematics/statistics  department 
in  Canada.” 


Umphrey  has  always  loved  biol- 
ogy and  is  particularly  fascinated  by 
ants  — their  evolution,  behaviour 
and  classification.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he’s  found  a way  of  combining 
both  passions  at  Guelph.  Research- 
wise,  he  has  specialized  in  biostatis- 
tics, focusing  on  applying  statistics  to 
biodiversity  issues. 

“My  research  focuses  more  on  is- 
sues of  statistical  inference,  so  while  I 
continue  to  be  interested  in  pure 
biological  research,  my  priorities  are 
directed  to  those  areas  that  have  in- 
teresting implications  for  statistics 
methodology.” 

An  important  project  that  he’s 
spent  several  years  working  on  is 
species  distribution  mapping,  such 
as  is  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  National 
Gap  Analysis  Program. 


Gap  analysis  is  a scientific 
method  for  identifying  the  degree  to 
which  native  animal  species  and 
natural  communities  are  repre- 
sented in  the  present-day  mix  of 
conservation  lands.  Those  species 
and  communities  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  existing  network 
of  conservation  lands  constitute 
conservation  “gaps.”  The  purpose  of 
gap  analysis,  then,  is  to  provide 
broad  geographic  information  on 
the  status  of  species  and  their  habi- 
tats so  as  to  provide  land  managers, 
planners,  scientists  and  policy- 
makers with  the  information  they 
need  to  make  better-informed  deci- 
sions when  it  comes  to  species  pro- 
tection. 

Gap  analysis  data  are  collected 
by,  among  other  means,  mapping 


existing  natural  vegetation  commu- 
nities to  the  level  of  dominant  or  co- 
dominant plant  species;  mapping 
both  public  and  private  conservation 
lands;  and  comparing  distributions 
of  any  native  vertebrate  species, 
group  of  species  or  vegetation  com- 
munities of  interest  with  the  network 
of  conservation  lands. 

Umphrey  says  that  nothing  as 
comprehensive  as  the  U.S.  National 
Gap  Analysis  Program  exists  in  Can- 
ada today. 

“We  have  some  parallel  efforts  in 
this  country,  but  there  is  consider- 
able scope  for  improving  the  resolu- 
tion and  geographic  coverage  of  our 
biodiversity  mapping  efforts.  This  is 
the  area  that  I’m  keenest  on  right 
now  because  I think  this  kind  of 
knowledge  is  very  important.” 

He  adds  that  when  it  comes  to 
natural  resources  conservation, 
quite  a bit  of  current  Canadian  gov- 
ernment policy  is  based  on  “faulty  or 
incomplete  data  sets  or  weak  inter- 
pretations of  existing  data.  So  we 
certainly  could  be  doing  more  in  this 
area.” 

Back  in  the  classroom,  however, 
Umphrey  says  he  wants  his  students, 
who  come  from  myriad  disciplines 
and  backgrounds,  to  be  able  to  de- 
velop a basic  understanding  of  statis- 
tical inference,  experimental  design 
and  some  statistical  methods  for 
data  analysis. 

“I  know  many  students  are  just 
trying  to  get  through  the  course,  but 
I see  my  job  as  making ' stife  thatl 
while  they’re  doing  that,  they’re  also 
gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  statistics  — and  the  po- 
tential for  their  devious 
manipulation!” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Researchers  explore  the  link  between  agriculture  and  rural  economies  beyond  the  farm  gate 


AU  OF  G RESEARCH  project  that 
involves  compiling  a province- 
wide report  on  the  social  and 
economic  impacts  of  agriculture  on 
rural  communities  has  received 
support  from  Ottawa. 

The  Canadian  Agricultural  Rural 
Communities  Initiative  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Rural  Partnership’s  Rural 
Development  Initiative  awarded 
$20,350  to  Prof.  Harry  Cummings, 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, and  researcher  Don  Murray 
Feb.  7.  The  funding  was  announced 
by  Andy  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  State 
(Rural  Development)  (Federal  Eco- 
nomic Development  Initiative  for 
Northern  Ontario). 


“Our  rural  communities  play  an 
important  role  in  the  success  of  Can- 
ada as  a whole,”  says  Mitchell,  who 
was  in  Guelph  for  a town  hall  meet- 
ing on  building  strong  urban  and  ru- 
ral communities. 

Cummings  and  Murray  have 
been  studying  Ontario’s  agricultural 
rural  economies  county  by  county 
for  the  past  five  years.  “We’re  explor- 
ing the  link  between  agriculture  and 
the  rural  economies  beyond  the  farm 
gate,”  says  Cummings.  “This  new 
study  will  look  at  Ontario  as  a whole, 
pulling  all  the  county  reports  to- 
gether, examining  lessons  learned 
and  looking  at  future  directions  for 
rural  communities.” 


Putting  a monetary  value  on  the 
influence  agriculture  has  on  the 
province’s  economy  will  have  a sig- 
nificant impact  on  future  planning 
processes,  the  researchers  say.  They 
also  hope  to  identify  trends  and  po- 
tential development  opportunities. 

“Rural  communities  in  Ontario 
are  facing  a number  of  issues  and 
challenges  as  a result  of  changes  in 
the  agriculture  sector,”  says  Murray. 
One  of  the  more  notable  ones  is  the 
substantial  decline  in  farm  employ- 
ment, a trend  that  has  led  some  ana- 
lysts to  discount  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  other  economic  sec- 
tors. 

“Farm  interest  groups  have  be- 


come more  active  in  responding  to 
the  perception  of  agriculture  as  an 
industry  in  decline,”  he  says,  adding 
that  many  are  concerned  that  im- 
portant decisions  might  be  made 
without  a complete  understanding 
of  agriculture’s  total  impact  on  the 
wider  economy. 

It  was  this  worry  that  prompted 
the  initial  study  that  spearheaded  the 
research  project.  In  1996,  Huron 
County  farmers  asked  Cummings  to 
look  at  how  much  revenue  their  in- 
dustry generated  for  the  region.  The 
results  were  so  impressive  that  more 
than  25  other  counties,  districts, 
farm  interest  groups  and  industry 
stakeholders  approached  him  and 


requested  similar  studies.  Those 
county  reports  — which  will  be  used 
to  produce  the  composite  provincial 
report  — show  that  farm-gate  sales 
and  agriculture-related  businesses 
generate  between  $500  million  and 
$3.5  billion  annually  per  county  and 
create  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  di- 
rectly and  indirectly. 

“The  research  demonstrates  that 
agriculture  continues  to  have  a sig- 
nificant economic  impact  in  many 
local  economies,”  says  Cummings. 
“This  includes  every  region  of  the 
province,  from  the  most  rural  and  re- 
mote areas  to  areas  coming  under  in- 
tense urban  development  pressures.” 
BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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A Fastwurms’-Eye  View 

Innovative  art  duo  brings  unique  skills,  perspective  to  U of  G classroom 

by  Rachelle  Cooper 


Dai  Skuse  and  Kim  Kozzi,  a husband-and-wife 
team  that  makes  up  the  art  duo  FASTWURMS, 
are  cross-disciplinary  geniuses.  They’ve  achieved 
international  success  in  sculpture,  photography,  film, 
performance  and  installation  art.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
hard  to  come  up  with  a medium  they  haven’t 
mastered  or  at  least  dabbled  in. 

Kozzi  and  Skuse  came  to  U of  G a year  ago  to  share 
a joint  faculty  appointment  in  the  School  of  Fine  Art 
and  Music.  Students  in  their  Zavitz  Hall  sculpture 
classes  are  benefiting  from  the  combined  knowledge 
and  perspectives  of  two  professional  artists  teaching 
together. 

“We  like  to  become  this  idea  of  a discourse  in  ac- 
tion,” says  Skuse.  “Ideas  and  process  developed  in 
class  through  a series  of  discussions  bouncing  back 
and  forth.” 

By  semester’s  end,  in  addition  to  being  part  of  the 
creative  process  of  seasoned  artists,  the  students  will 
have  received  hands-on  instruction  in  sculptural 
welding,  woodworking  and  casting. 

The  FASTWURMS  multidisciplinary  doctrine  ex- 
tends from  their  art  into  their  teaching  methodology. 

Sound,  video,  images  and  performance  are  all  part  of 
their  classes. 

“We  always  bring  a complete  sound  system  with  a 
subwoofer  and  CD  player  into  class,”  says  Kozzi. 
“Sometimes  we  spin  vinyl  as  well,  depending  on  what 
we’re  doing.” 

The  sounds  of  Sergio  Mendes  and  Brasil  ’66, 
t Mi£j}ayl, Jackson,  , ,Peggy  Lee  and  Claudine 

Longet  have  filled  their  classes  as  students  engage  in 
work.  They  believe  music  helps  stimulate  creativity, 
but  that’s  not  their  only  reason  for  incorporating  it 
into  their  classes. 

“We’re  known  for  our  creativity  in  mixing  high  art 
and  popular  culture,”  says  Skuse.  “Pop  music  opens 
up  a big  cross-generational  discussion.” 

The  duo  views  technology  as  an  imperative  tool  for 
creating  and  documenting  contemporary  art.  A G4 
computer  with  a superdrive  that  burns  CDs  and 
DVDs  bought  for  the  sculpture  department  last  year 
shows  that  the  College  of  Arts  is  encouraging  innova- 
tive uses  of  technology  in  the  arts. 

“It  means  we  can  document  all  the  sculptural  production  of 
the  students  for  each  project,”  says  Skuse.  “Eventually,  we  want 
to  hand  students  a DVD  as  a record  of  what  they’ve  accom- 
plished in  a year.” 

Sculpture  is  now  a highly  expedient  medium,  he  adds.  “The 
time  when  artists  could  have  a 1,000-  or  2,000-square-foot  stu- 
dio and  sit  around  with  heavy  equipment  and  chisel  away  at 
things  is  over.  That’s  not  so  practical  anymore.  We’ve  got  20 
students  in  a very  small  space.  They  must  collapse  their  sculp- 
ture after  it’s  been  critiqued.” 

Using  the  G4  computer,  Kozzi  and  Skuse  are  able  to  show 
students  what  previous  classes  came  up  with  on  each  assign- 
ment. “They  can  have  a feeling  for  the  history  of  the  project  and 
the  competitive  atmosphere  that  extends  through  time,  includ- 
ing art  history,”  says  Skuse. 

The  FASTWURMS  have  been  using  technology  in  their 
work  since  they  met.  Their  artistic  collaboration  started  in  the 
medium  of  film  in  1979  when  Super  8 film  provided  an  efficient 
and  economical  form  of  expression.  Once  video  technology 
made  Super  8 obsolete,  they  turned  to  other  media.  Digital 
video  has  allowed  them  to  return  to  the  world  of  homemade, 
do-it-yourself  independent  production. 

In  their  videos,  the  artists  often  play  with  the  deconstruction 
of  cultural  ideology.  Kozzi  and  Skuse  are  both  witches,  so  their 
work  often  explores  stereotypes  surrounding  wiccans  and 
witches. 

“We  play  around  with  what  our  experience  and  what  the 
public  perceptions  of  witches  were,  say,  40  years  ago,  compared 
with  what  they  are  today,"  says  Skuse. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  cultural  taboos,  they’re  finding  that 


mediated  witches  have  begun  to  be  accepted  and  made  almost 
cool  by  popular  culture  and  television. 

The  artists  design  their  performance  art  out  of  interaction 
with  people.  They  call  this  medium  social  exchange,  and  Kozzi 
says  they  describe  social  sculpture  as  follows:  “You  construct 
social  space  and  esthetics  in  the  same  way  you  would  manipu- 
late any  sculptural  medium.  It’s  an  extension  of  the  old  mod- 
ernist maxim,  to  make  the  invisible  visible.” 

Sitting  in  the  Second  Cup  on  Gordon  Street,  they  point  out 
the  brightly  coloured  pompom-like  balls  filled  with  catnip  that 
are  Velcroed  to  the  back  of  each  of  their  pant  legs.  The  catnip 
balls  were  part  of  their  exhibit  The  Pollinators  at  Concordia 
University  last  spring. 

“When  people  came  into  the  gallery,”  says  Kozzi,  “we  sewed 
Velcro  on  their  pants,  they  chose  their  pant  pollen  from  our  dis- 
play and  they’d  wear  the  pollen  balls  out  of  the  gallery.  They 
then  had  the  option  to  exchange  with  other  people  or  give  them 
to  a cat  — or  cats  would  just  take  them.  These  pollen  balls  are  all 
at  the  nose  level  of  a cat,  so  it’s  also  an  interspecies  social  ex- 
change." 

Adds  Skuse:  “There’s  an  obvious  biological  metaphor 
around  attraction,  the  seduction  of  bees  and  other  animals  into 
the  sexual  life  of  plants.” 

Some  of  their  more  permanent  work  can  be  seen  at  the 
Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre.  Their  1997  Turtle  Pond  in- 
cludes 7,500  square  feet  of  terrazzo  floor  design  in  the  south 
wing  entrance  lobby.  They  have  two  bronze  Snowm’n  that  are 
nine  feet  high  outside  the  centre  as  well  as  two  fibreglass  wood- 
pecker sculptures  — a 16-foot-Iong  pileated  and  a nine-foot- 
long  sapsucker  — on  a 100-foot-high  column.  “If  you  drive  by 
on  the  Gardiner  Expressway,  you  can  see  it  at  night,  says  Skuse. 
“All  the  woodpecker  holes  are  illuminated  from  inside. 


The  Metro  Convention  Centre  expansion  pro- 
posal is  the  largest  public  commission  they’ve  done. 
In  1990,  the  Ontario  government  commissioned 
them  to  do  an  exhibition,  Ground  to  Ground,  for  the 
Garden  and  Greenery  Expo  in  Osaka,  Japan. 

Closer  to  home,  members  of  the  Guelph  com- 
munity should  be  familiar  with  EX  OVO  OMNIA, 
the  large  white  spherical  sculpture  outside  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  that  was  unveiled  in  Sep- 
tember 2000.  It  was  after  interviewing  several 
scientists  at  U of  G that  Kozzi  and  Skuse  came  up 
with  a way  to  present  their  interpretation  of  the  his- 
tory of  biology.  The  outside  of  the  sculpture  shows 
chemical  formulas  for  each  nucleic  protein,  and 
small  windows  on  the  sculpture  reveal  a model  of  a 
strand  of  human  DNA  made  of  lab  fixtures  and 
stained  glass.  Knowing  that  Kozzi  and  Skuse  pro- 
duce everything  themselves,  you  need  only  take  a 
look  inside  the  geodome-Iike  sculpture  to  appreciate 
the  versatility  of  their  skills. 

Having  a shared  authorship  means  the 
FASTWURMS  are  continually  creating  work  to- 
gether. You  might  think  that  working,  teaching  and 
living  together  would  get  a little  claustrophobic,  but 
Kozzi  and  Skuse  don’t  bat  an  eye  about  how  much 
time  they  spend  together.  In  fact,  they  say,  they  ha- 
ven’t really  been  apart  in  almost  25  years.  The  couple 
live  in  the  country  near  Creemore  with  six  house  cats 
and  a crew  of  barn  cats.  They  use  the  75-minute  ride 
into  Guelph  to  discuss  their  work  and  their  classes. 

Art  filters  into  all  areas  of  their  lives,  including 
their  hobbies.  When  they  lived  in  Toronto,  for  ex- 
ample, the  couple  helped  start  l hockey  team  of  art- 
ists. They  now  play  in  pickup  games  at  different 
small  town  arenas  around  Creemore.  Playing 
hockey  allows  Kozzi  and  Skuse  to  get  involved  in 
what  they  believe  is  an  integral  part  of  Canadian  cul- 
ture. 

“We’re  interested  in  the  culture  of  small  rinks 
and  small  communities,  which  then  overlaps  with 
our  general  interest  in  social  organization  and  popu- 
lar culture,”  says  Skuse.  “We  have  a basic  ideological 
opposition  to  some  of  the  top-down  exclusive  no- 
tions of  high  art,  and  we  find  the  perfect  antidote  in  rink  rat  cul- 
ture." 

A perfect  example  is  their  1995  installation  Hockey  Witch. 
The  exhibition  explored  the  politics  of  gender  and  sport  and  the 
ethos  of  amateur  participation,  as  hockey  widows  were  trans- 
formed into  hockey  witches. 

For  the  FASTWURMS,  even  vacation  travel  becomes  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  cultural  research.  “Rather  than  making  a 
vacation  just  a getaway,  we’ll  turn  it  into  a geological  research 
project,”  Skuse  says. 

They  began  rockhounding  on  a road  trip  to  Arkansas  in  the 
1980s  and  have  maintained  their  interest  in  collecting  rocks. 
“We  go  to  Las  Vegas,  but  we’ll  use  the  city  as  a contrast  to  hiking 
to  obscure  hot  springs  and  rock  collecting  in  the  desert,”  says 
Kozzi. 

Because  their  work  extends  into  all  parts  of  their  lives,  the 
FASTWURMS  continue  to  master  many  disciplines  rather  than 
try  to  cater  to  the  fast-changing  trends  in  art.  “Luckily,  we’re 
very  adaptable  because  of  our  multidisciplinary  approach,”  says 
Kozzi,  “so  we’re  never  fixed  to  any  particular  artistic  position.” 

Their  constant  exploration  pays  off.  Even  though  teaching  at 
U of  G condenses  the  duo's  exhibition  time,  they  have  shows 
lined  up  in  Quebec  City,  Montreal,  Hamilton  and  Beijing  for 
the  summer  of  2003. 

“A  group  from  Hamburg  called  Art+  Project  is  organizing 
an  international  project  at  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  we’ve 
been  invited  as  part  of  the  Canadian  contingent  to  do  a project 
there,”  says  Kozzi.  Art+  Project  couldn't  have  picked  better  art- 
ists to  express  the  diversity  of  Canadian  culture.  Unveiling  the 
multiplicities  of  their  lives  and  this  country’s  culture  are  what 
the  FASTWURMS  do  best. 
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Might  as  Well  Face  It,  You’re 
Addicted  to  Love,  Prof  Says 

Once  you  get  your  ‘love  fix,  ’ you’ll  do  just  about  anything  to  feed  your  habit 


Valentine’s  Day  is  here  and 
you’ve  been  struck  by  Cupid’s 
bow,  so  why  are  you  craving  even 
more  romance?  Because  love  is  a 
chemical  addiction,  says  Prof. 
George  Bubenik,  Zoology.  Once  you 
get  your  “love  fix,”  you’ll  do  just 
about  anything  to  feed  your  habit. 

When  you’re  in  love  or  sexually 
attracted  to  another  person,  your 
brain  releases  chemicals  that  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  body  as  drugs 
like  heroin  and  cocaine  do,  says 
Bubenik. 

“For  ages,  people  have  been  fal- 
ling madly  in  love.  Empires  have 
been  fought  over  love,  and  countless 
men  and  women  have  lost  their  lives 
while  pursing  the  objects  of  their 
love.  Why?  Well,  it  might  not  seem 
romantic,  but  the  similarities  be- 
tween a drug  dependency  and  a ‘love 
dependency’  are  striking.” 

When  two  people  are  attracted  to 
each  another,  their  bodies  release 
hormones  such  as  adrenaline,  en- 
dorphins and  oxytocin.  These  hor- 
mones produce  an  all-over  feeling  of 


well-being  and  excitement,  says 
Bubenik.  Oxytocin,  which  is  often 
called  the  love  hormone,  is  especially 
powerful  because  it  triggers  the  re- 
lease of  dopamine.  Not  only  does 
dopamine  flood  the  body  with  pleas- 
ure, but  the  brain  also  retains  the 
memory  of  that  feeling.  In  fact,  ad- 
diction causes  the  brain  to  be  re- 
wired, perhaps  permanently,  he 
says. 

“Thus,  love  or  other  addictive 
substances  such  as  drugs  and  foods 
like  chocolate  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  dopamine,  which  enhances 
the  memory  of  the  pleasure  and  re- 
inforces the  need  to  take  more 
‘drugs.’  Some  people’s  cravings  are 
so  profound  that  others  consider 
their  love  to  be  an  obsession  or  ad- 
diction.” 

Chemistry  also  plays  a crucial 
role  during  the  courtship  phase  of  a 
relationship,  he  says.  Humans  re- 
spond to  subconscious  signals  pro- 
vided by  hormone-like  chemicals 
that  are  produced  by  the  body1  s skin 
glands. 


“You  won’t  know  what  it  is.  It 
could  be  smell,  eye  colour,  the  face, 
something  about  the  other  person’s 
hair.  That’s  what  they  mean  by  love 
at  first  sight.” 

But  this  chemistry  can  make  life 
brutal  when  love  turns  sour,  says 
Bubenik.  When  there  are  problems 
in  a relationship,  the  imbalance  of 
those  same  hormones  and  the  need 
to  feed  those  addictions  can  bring 
about  cravings  and  feelings  of  anxi- 
ety, anger  and  jealousy. 

“This  is  one  reason  why  some 
people  remain  in  destructive  rela- 
tionships,” he  says.  “Like  drug  ad- 
dicts, they  are  unable  to  overcome 
their  cravings,  their  habits.  This  is 
also  why  people  who  go  through  a 
traumatic  breakup  of  a love  relation- 
ship often  experience  weight  gain  or 
loss,  tremors  and  just  a general  feel- 
ing of  being  miserable.  These  are 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
withdrawal  period  observed  in  drug 
addicts.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Chocolate:  The  Inside  Story 

Under  the  microscope,  the  tasty  treat  reveals  an  intricate  crystalline  network 


Before  you  tear  into  that  box 
of  Valentine’s  candy,  just  take 
a moment  to  reflect  on  the  inner 
beauty  of  chocolate. 

Prof.  Alejandro  Marangoni, 
Food  Science,  says  a microscopic 
look  at  chocolate  reveals  an  intricate 
crystalline  network  involving  oils 
and  fats  — chocolate  contains  about 
30-per-cent  fat,  50-per-cent  sugar 
and  20-per-cent  cocoa  powder.  In- 
teraction among  the  network’s  com- 
ponents influences  appearance,  feel 
and  taste. 

For  example,  cheap  chocolates 
often  leave  a waxy  taste  in  the 
mouth,  but  good  chocolates  can 
melt  on  the  tongue.  That  has  much 
to  do  with  the  crystalline  structure, 
says  Marangoni,  who  is  developing 
new  ways  to  characterize  a crystal’s 
structure  as  it  appears  under  a mi- 


croscope. 

Crystal  shapes  are  diverse.  Some 
resemble  small  sharp  needles;  others 
take  the  shape  of  sunflowers  or 
snowflakes.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
microscopic  crystals  are  determined 
by  three  factors:  temperature,  cool- 
ing rate  and  shear  (the  speed  at 
which  the  chocolate  is  mixed). 

Information  revealed  through 
crystals  is  helping  Marangoni  solve 
some  practical  problems  in  the 
chocolate  industry,  such  as  oil  mi- 
gration (when  chocolate  turns 
white). 

“Oil  migration  occurs  when 
chocolate  is  stored  in  a place  where 
it’s  frequently  exposed  to  heat  and 
cold,  like  a gas  station,  where  the 
door’s  always  opening,”  he  says. 
“The  fat  frequently  starts  to  melt  and 
then  harden.” 


Oil  migration  is  also  typical  in  ex- 
pensive European  chocolates  that 
contain  special  liqueurs  or  creams. 
Marangoni  thinks  he  could  help 
solve  the  problem  with  a variety  of 
techniques,  such  as  controlling  crys- 
tal orientation  and  engineering  crys- 
tal structures,  or  by  using  additives 
in  the  oils. 

He  has  worked  with  major  food 
companies  such  as  Masterfoods 
USA,  Nestle  Switzerland,  Unilever 
Holland  and  the  Malaysian  Palm  Oil 
Board  to  find  answers  to  similar 
product  problems.  In  addition  to  in- 
dustry support,  his  research  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council. 

BY  LISA  CAINES 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


IN  T 


HE  NEWS 


Editor’s  note:  This  column  high- 
lights U of  G researchers  who  have 
appeared  in  national  newspapers 
or  on  national  television  or  radio 
programs  promoting  their  work. 
Submissions  can  be  sent  to 
l.hunt@exec.uoguelph.ca. 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Bi- 
olog)' and  Nutritional  Sciences,  was 
featured  on  CBC’s  Marketplace  Jan. 
1 4 talking  about  the  need  to  provide 
acrylamide  levels  on  food  labels. 
Holub  and  Prof.  Tony  Winson,  So- 
ciology and  Anthropology,  ap- 
peared on  several  CBC-TV 
programs  Jan.  3 talking  about 
Health  Canada’s  plan  to  overhaul 
nutritional  labelling  on  foods. 


Prof.  John  Zelek,  Engineering, 
appeared  on  Discovery  TV’s  Daily 
Planet  Jan.  6 discussing  his  research 
in  developing  a glove  for  the 
seeing-impaired. 

Physics  professor  Ernie  McFar- 
land appeared  on  CBC-TV’s  The 
National  Dec.  27  talking  about  the 
science  behind  children’s  toys. 

Prof.  Jeff  Stewart,  Hospitality 
and  Tourism  Management,  was 
featured  on  Citytv’s  Breakfast  Tele- 
vision andTVOntario’s  More  to  Life 
Dec.  20  with  the  insect  dishes  he 
had  prepared  for  the  Wings  of  Para- 
dise Butterfly  Conservatory’s  Bug- 
feast.  He  also  approved  his  work  for 
Bugfeast  on  CBC  Radio  Dec.  19  and 


2 1 and  was  the  focus  of  newspaper 
articles  across  Canada. 

Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, was  featured  in  the  Dec.  23 
Globe  and  Mail  and  on  CBC  Radio’s 
Ontario  Morning  discussing  the 
Food  Safety  Network’s  new  hotline. 

Biomedical  sciences  professor 
Jeff  Thomason  appeared  on  the 
Daily  Planet  Dec.  23  discussing  his 
work  on  the  impact  of  horse  hoofs 
hitting  the  ground  when  racing. 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  and  his  Tomatosphere 
Mission  to  Mars  project  were  fea- 
tured in  the  Dec.  14  Toronto  Star. 
He  also  appeared  on  several  CBC 
Radio  programs. 
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Gotta  Sing,  Gotta  Dance,  Gotta  Study  Science 


Away  from  the  classroom  and  lab,  U of  G students  take  to  the  stage  to  display  their  talents 


Three  undergraduate  stu- 
dents are  getting  a chance  to 
explore  their  artistic  side  through 
extracurricular  drama,  music  and 
dance  — even  while  exercising  other 
parts  of  their  brains  through  their 
workaday  science  studies  at  U of  G. 

Sean  Leonard,  Shawn  Brady  and 
Georgia  Simms  are  following  a range 
of  artistic  pursuits,  from  performing 
in  musical  theatre  to  singing  in  an 
international-calibre  barbershop 
chorus  to  leading  a new  dance  club 
on  campus.  And  although  it  might 
seem  a bit  of  a stretch  to  connect  the 
stage  with  the  science  lab,  all  three 
students  draw  connections  between 
their  extracurricular  activities  and 
their  studies. 

Playing  the  lead  role  of  Danny 
Zuko  in  the  musical  Grease  at  the 
River  Run  Centre  last  summer  was 
an  exhilarating  experience  for 
Leonard,  a fourth-year  student  in 
biomedical  sciences. 

A few  butterflies  might  have  been 
understandable  in  his  first-time  lead 
role  with  Putting  It  Together  Pro- 
ductions, a new  theatre  company  in 
Guelph,  but  “I  don’t  get  nervous  at 
all  when  I’m  on  stage,”  he  says.  “I  get 
incredibly  nervous  when  I do  audi- 
tions.” 

By  the  time  he’d  been  called  back 
last  May  for  his  third  audition,  he’d 
half-convinced  himself  that  he 
wouldn’t  get  the  part.  “I  was  in 
shock,"  he  says,  recalling  the  mo- 
ment when  he  got  the  nod.  “I  asked 
the  director  if  he  was  kidding  be- 
cause I didn’t  believe  it.  I was  ex- 
tremely excited.  I’d  never  had  a part 
of  this  calibre  before.” 

Leonard  says  he’s  loved  acting 
since  his  first  appearance  in  Pirates 
of  Penzance  at  his  London  high 
school.  At  U of  G,  he  has  performed 
in  the  Curtain  Call  productions 
Crazy  for  You  and  Guys  and  Dolls. 
He  also  appeared  in  the  Royal  City 
Musical  Production  Inc.  production 
of  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  at  the  River 
Run  Centre  in  the  fall. 

This  semester,  he  is  again  work- 


ing with  Curtain  Call,  this  time  on 
Annie  Get  Your  Gun.  And  he  plans  to 
audition  for  Footloose,  which  is  to  be 
staged  this  summer  by  Putting  It  To- 
gether Productions. 

Although  Leonard  has  taken 
classes  in  music,  dancing  and  drama 
over  the  years  and  had  considered 
studying  drama  at  university,  “I 
didn’t  want  to  be  a starving  artist.  I 
figured  I could  always  do  theatre  on 
the  side.”  He  says  he  might  investi- 
gate community  theatre  alongside 
his  intended  career  as  a pediatric 
doctor. 

Are  there  parallels  between  sci- 
ence and  theatre?  “In  your  degree, 


you’re  always  challenged  academi- 
cally to  come  up  with  different  theo- 
ries to  explain  certain  things.  When 
you’re  on  stage,  you’re  challenged 
with  developing  the  character  and 
finding  the  character  in  yourself  and 
portraying  it  convincingly  to  the 
audience.” 

Brady,  a third-year  student  in  en- 
gineering systems  and  computing 
science,  had  his  first  taste  of  interna- 
tional singing  competition  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  last  year  with  the 
Toronto  Northern  Lights  barber- 
shop chorus.  The  group  came  home 
with  the  silver  medal,  repeating  its 
second-place  performance  in  Nash- 


ville the  previous  year. 

“It  was  an  awesome  feeling,”  says 
Brady,  who  joined  the  chorus  last 
year  and  sang  bass  in  the  back  row  in 
his  first  international  appearance  in 
Portland.  “There  was  a lot  of  stress 
before  we  competed,  but  once  the 
curtain  opened  on  the  10,000-plus 
people  waiting  to  hear  us,  everything 
we’d  worked  so  hard  on  took  over 
and  the  nerves  went  away.” 

He  has  sung  barbershop  on  and 
off  for  about  four  years,  beginning 
with  a chapter  in  his  home  town  of 
Chatham.  His  interest  was  first 
sparked  by  the  musical  The  Music 
Man,  which  features  a barbershop 
quartet.  Scrolling  around  the  Inter- 
net, he  heard  some  Web  clips  from  a 
quartet  that  had  won  the  1990  inter- 
national championship  and  was 
hooked. 

“There  are  other  chapters  close 
by  that  are  great  as  well,  but  the  To- 
ronto chapter  is  the  most  competi- 
tive chorus  to  sing  with  that’s 
relatively  close,”  says  Brady. 

About  50  members  meet  weekly 
in  downtown  Toronto,  a relatively 
small  group  compared  with  some 
choruses  that  pack  more  than  130 
men  on  stage.  “We  sing  some  tough 
arrangements  and  do  some  hard 
choreography,  but  the  learning  pro- 
cess is  a lot  of  fun,"  he  says. 

It’s  also  reminiscent  of  aspects  of 
his  engineering  studies,  especially 
the  importance  of  doing  his  home- 
work and  preparation. 

“The  way  we  learn  our  music  is 
that  we’re  given  learning  tapes  and 
expected  to  go  through  the  material 
on  our  own  time.  That  relates  to  how 
I pick  up  schoolwork.” 

Last  semester,  third-year  student 
Georgia  Simms  organized  a campus 
club  for  people  interested  in  classical 
ballet  and  modern  dance. 

“There  was  no  outlet  for  people 
who  wanted  to  express  themselves 
and  use  their  bodies  as  an  instru- 
ment,” says  Simms,  who  began  her 
studies  at  Guelph  in  biological  sci- 
ences but  is  now  studying  interna- 


tional development  and  environ- 
mental sciences.  “Nothing  here  com- 
bined the  two.  There  wasn’t  really 
anything  where  you  could  take  a 
great  piece  of  music  and  play  around 
and  experiment  creatively  with 
movement.” 

About  25  students  joined  the 
club,  attending  Sunday  evening  ses- 
sions in  the  Gryphon  Room.  This  se- 
mester, she  hopes  to  put  on  a spring 
production. 


Sean  Leonard,  who  portrayed 
Danny  Zuko  in  Grease  /ast  year, 
will  next  appear  in  Curtain  Call’s 
Annie  Get  Your  Gun,  which  runs 
March  12  to  15  at  War  Memorial 
Hall.  PHOTO  BY  BOB  HOUSSER 


Simms  also  takes  classes  and 
teaches  at  the  Royal  City  School  of 
Ballet,  which  holds  a major  produc- 
tion every  three  years.  Last  summer, 
she  was  part  of  the  school’s  show 
held  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 

She  has  studied  ballet  and  mod- 
ern dance  since  age  three  and  was  en- 
rolled at  a performing  arts  school  in 
Milton.  She  had  considered  follow- 
ing in  the  slipper-steps  of  her  mom, 
who  had  studied  dance  at  York  Uni- 
versity, but  then  U of  G offered  her  a 
President’s  Scholarship. 

In  the  future,  Simms  might  marry 
her  academic  studies  with  her  pas- 
sion for  dance,  perhaps  through  cho- 
reographing a production  to  raise 
awareness  of  environmental  causes. 
And  then  there’s  always  that  dream 
of  opening  her  own  studio. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


LIFESTYLE 

REDEFINED 

Come  Visit  Our  Unique 
Furnished  Models 
SATURDAY  & SUNDAY  12-5  p.m. 
MONDAY -THURSDAY  2-7  p.m. 

Soaring  12’ to  18'  ceilings 
Brick  interiors,  Steel/Wood  Beams 
Grand  Over-sized  Windows 
Gourmet  Kitchens 


Studios  from  $98,900 

1 bedroom  from  $124,900 

2 Bedroom  from  $183,900 
Bi-Levels  from  $259,900 

45  Cross  Street,  Guelph 
www.themilllofts.com 
519  822  1889 
416  203  6636 
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Role  of  University  in  Social  Change 
Is  Focus  of  Inaugural  OAC  Lecture 

Next  up  in  the  four-part  series  is  a discussion  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol 


The  rewards  and  risks  of 
having  industry  pay  for 
university  research  were  weighed 
Jan.  29  at  the  inaugural  lecture  in  the 
“Agri-Food  for  the  Quality  of  Life" 
series  organized  by  OAC. 

About  100  people  were  on  hand 
to  hear  four  U of  G professors  dis- 
cuss “The  Role  of  the  University  in 
Resolving  Social  Conflict  — Geneti- 
cally Modified  Organisms  (GMOs) 
in  the  Food  System.”  The  lecture  was 
meant  to  explore  the  role  the  Uni- 
versity can  and  should  play  in  effect- 
ing social  change  and  its 
relationships  with  government,  in- 
dustry and  the  public. 

Prof.  David  Castle,  Philosophy, 
told  the  audience  that  despite  some 
high-profile  cases  that  have  pointed 
to  the  dangers  of  industry- funded 
university  research  — such  as  that  of 
University  of  Toronto  clinician 


Nancy  Olivieri  — industry  and 
universities  have  collaborated  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years.  Olivieri  was 
the  focus  of  international  attention 
when  a drug  company  sponsoring 
her  clinical  trials  of  one  of  its  drugs 
tried  to  suppress  her  findings  of  un- 
expected risks  to  patients,  threaten- 
ing to  sue  her  if  she  reported  them. 
Olivieri  disclosed  her  findings  any- 
way, arguing  that  to  fail  to  do  so 
would  be  unethical  and  harmful. 

Casde  said  that  although  many 
people  believe  the  awarding  of  pat- 
ent rights  to  research  is  eroding  pub- 
lic confidence  in  universities,  "profit 
and  good  research  are  sometimes 
consonant.”  He  also  noted  that  al- 
though collaboration  has  worked, 
there  is  currendy  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  way  intellectual 
property  research  is  distorting  re- 
search culture  on  university  cam- 
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ARTS  APPLICATIONS 

68  Suffolk  Street  West, 

GUELPH,  Ontario  N1 M 2J2 

Arts  Applications  offers  two  programmes: 

ARTS  PROGRAMME 

* Your  child  will  do  work  In  the  areas  of  art, 
music,  crafts,  poetry,  drama  and  dance 

HOMEWORK  PROGRAMME 

• Your  child  will  receive  help  from  fully 
qualified  teachers  with  homework 

• Trench 

• English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL) 

• Trench  as  a Second  Language  (TSL) 

• Reading 

• Writing 

• Mathematics 

• General  homework,  project 
preparation,  etc. 

Eor  more  information  call 
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puses  to  the  extent  that  two  new  cul- 
tures in  universities  are  being  cre- 
ated — one  that  focuses  on 
scholarship  and  one  that  focuses  on 
development. 

Prof.  Ann  Clark,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, said  that  although  industry’s 
“encroachment  on  universities  is 
pervasive,”  it  has  not  been  profitable 
for  universities.  Universities  and  re- 
searchers spend  millions  of  dollars 
and  considerable  time  on  proprie- 
tary research,  but  see  litde,  if  any- 
thing, in  return,  she  said.  University 
research,  she  added,  should  be  non- 
proprietary  and  conducted  primar- 
ily for  the  public  good. 

Prof.  Spencer  Henson,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business,  said 
many  people  have  a “schizophrenic” 
view  of  business  and  industry.  On 
one  hand,  they  believe  business  is 
out  to  exploit  people  purely  for 
profit.  On  the  other,  they  realize  that 
industry  generates  jobs  and  stimu- 


lates the  economy.  When  it  comes  to 
GMOs,  people  have  similarly  polar- 
ized views,  he  said. 

Prof.  Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  said  she  believes  that 
genetically  modified  foods  will  be  la- 
belled as  such  in  the  future,  so  that 
people  will  be  able  to  decide  on  their 
own  whether  they  want  to  consume 
them  or  not. 

The  presentations  were  followed 
by  a question-and-answer  period 
moderated  by  David  Imrie  of 
CKCO-TV.  A videotape  of  the  ses- 
sion is  available  for  viewing  by  con- 
tacting series  organizer  Janice 
DeMoor  at  Ext.  56728. 

The  next  lecture  in  the  series  is 
Feb.  12  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  1714  of 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 
The  topic  is  “Ratification  of  the 
Kyoto  Protocol:  Boondoggle  or  Bo- 
nanza for  Agriculture?”  Admission 
and  parking  are  free. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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The  Cutten  Club  is  pleased  to  g 
announce  that  a I 

limited  number  ol  Tennis  memberships 

are  currently  available. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  and  experience 


ThrButten 


or  e 


Please  cal 
Tennis  manager,  Chari  Taylor,  to 
arrange  an  appointment. 

Phone  519-824-0611 

Fax:  519-824-9699 

E-mail:  etenl@cutteiicMi.coni 

f Website:  www.cottenflub.com 


Warley  to 
Receive 
Honorary 
Degree 

Continued  from  page  1 


On  Feb.  20,  Huston  will  receive 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  letters  and 
deliver  the  convocation  address  at 
the  10  a.m.  ceremony  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 
With  10  novels,  10  essays  and  four 
children’s  books  to  her  credit,  she 
has  gained  international  recogni- 
tion as  an  important  literary  figure. 
She  writes  in  both  English  and 
French,  exploring  social  issues  such 
as  poverty,  isolation  and  exile,  vio- 
lence towards  women  and  memory 
as  cultural  foundation.  Born  in  Cal- 
gary, Huston  has  lived  in  France  for 
almost  three  decades  and  has  been  a 
professor  of  French  literature  at 
Harvard  University  since  1994.  In 
1999,  she  was  named  Chevalier  de 
l’Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  by  the 
French  government. 

The  2:30  p.m.  ceremony  will 
recognize  students  graduating  from 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  and  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College.  Prof.  Marjorie 
Wall,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies,  will  give  the 
convocation  address. 

Warley  will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  laws  and  will  address 
students  graduating  from  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  at  the  6 
p.m.  Ceremony. 

A faculty  member  at  Guelph 
from  1970  to  1991,  he  chaired  the 
then  department  of  agricultural 
economics  and  extension  education 
from  1970  to  1974.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, the  department  was  trans- 
formed from  one  focused  largely  on 
farm  management  teaching  to  one 
internationally  recognized  for  the 
calibre  of  faculty  and  post-graduate 
students.  His  unequalled  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  international 
negotiations  made  him  a valued 
member  of  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Research  Consor- 
tium. He  continues  to  serve  the  U of 
G community  through  alumni  or- 
ganizations. 


wenlworth 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
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FOR  RENT 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
for  quiet  non-smoker,  separate 
entrance,  full-size  kitchen,  laundry, 
parking,  close  to  Hartsland  Plaza 
and  bus  stop,  $750  a month  inclu- 
sive, references,  first  and  last 
months’  rent  required,  780-2089  or 
hlynn@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  cottage,  suitable  for 
four,  close  to  Lake  Huron  at  Sauble, 
dishwasher,  lots  of  extras,  photos 
available,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
$500  a week,  available  weeks  of  June 
21,  June  28,  July  19  and  Aug.  2,  leave 
message  at  763-1236  or  bard- 
well@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Renovated  room,  private  entrance, 
bath  and  living  area,  fridge,  micro- 
wave,  laundry,  private  backyard 
with  barbecue,  Internet  access  avail- 
able, $390  a month  inclusive,  Ext. 
53541  before  4 p.m.,  837-9056  after 
5 p.m.  or  vincent@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  apartment  for  non- 
smoking professional,  walkout 
through  terrace  doors  to  green  space 
and  conservation  area,  laundry, 
parking,  $750  a month  inclusive, 
available  March  1,  Karen,  824-7226. 


Ground-floor  apartment  in  Ayr, 
Scodand,  sleeps  four,  bath  and 
shower  ensuite,  private  parking, 
minutes  to  seafront,  town  centre 
and  railway,  $400  a week,  826-6038 
or  janet.dalgleish@sympatico.ca. 


Room  for  mature,  quiet  student  in 
shared  home  with  owner,  available 
immediately,  $375  a month  inclu- 
sive, 826-7400. 


One-bedroom  luxury  Florida 
condo,  sleeps  four,  minutes  from 
Disney  World,  all  resort  amenities, 
available  Feb.  28  to  March  6,  $65  a 
night  Canadian,  see  Web  site 
www.clarionflorida.com,  836-8240. 


TV  1 HD 
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Two-bedroom  main-floor  apart- 
ment in  quiet  triplex,  large  and  spa- 
cious, private  entrance,  parking  in 
garage,  no  laundry,  no  pets,  minutes 
to  downtown,  mature  couple  or  stu- 
dents preferred,  available  March  1, 
$900  a month  plus  utilities,  822- 
0289. 


FOR  SALE 


Five  Siberian  husky  pups,  four 
males,  one  female,  ready  to  go  mid- 
February,  824-0906. 


Canadian,  British  and  American 
gold  coins,  shinplasters  (Canadian 
25-cent  paper  money,  circa  1923), 
Mike,  822-2910. 


1992  Ford  Taurus  SX,  four-door 
automatic,  V6,  3.8-litre,  air,  fully 
loaded,  270,000  kilometres,  needs 
minor  repair  for  safety,  Kirit, 
821-8406  or  sarjumi@yahoo.com. 


Manual  treadmill,  speed  and  dis- 
tance monitor;  men’s  skates,  size  5D, 
used  only  twice,  843-5728  or  dlout- 
tit@uoguelph.ca. 


80  GB  hard  drive,  never  used,  still  in 
original  packaging;  ATI  Radeon 
7500  64  MB  AGP  video  card,  used 
for  three  months,  Ext.  56290. 


Rossi  Boots,  Australian  Blundstones, 
black,  new,  women’s  9‘/2,  men’s  8, 
Cynthia,  ccheesem@uoguelph.ca. 


Treadmill,  Keys  1500,  almost  new, 
gminc@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  townhouse,  two 
years  old,  close  to  two  parks,  2 '/t 
baths,  central  air,  appliances  under 
warranty,  ideal  for  young  family  or 
students  to  share,  skawarsk@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom+  Cape  Cod  home 
in  south  end,  main-floor  family 


room,  new  baths,  kitchen  and  hall 
floors,  gas  heat,  central  air  and  vac, 
827-9019. 


Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow, close  to  University,  Clara, 
824-3993  or  826-4738. 


1998  Polaris  XCR  700  snowmobile, 
4,100  miles,  picked,  good  condition, 
Scott,  829-5682  or  843-1240. 


WANTED 


Babysitter  for  11 -year-old,  must  be 
picked  up  from  school  and  cared  for 
until  12  a.m.,  located  across  from 
campus,  Tracey  or  Joan,  763-9364. 


Solid  wood  dining  room  table; 
karate  uniform,  any  colour,  suitable 
for  a 12-year-old,  Ext.  52043, 
821-7069  or  barb@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


Volunteers  interested  in  helping  to 
promote  the  enhanced  recycling  sys- 
tem in  residences,  Ext.  58129  or 
recycle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Music  lessons  for  saxophone,  clari- 
net and  flute  by  music  sessional 
instructor,  Andy,  782-2882. 


Hard-working  students  for  snow 
removal  and  dog  walking,  cheap 
rates,  820-6254. 


Wordprocessing,  Maureen,  836- 
2200. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  for  U of  G 
staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and 
retirees.  Submit  items  to  Linda 
Graham,  Level  4,  University  Centre, 
fax  to  519-824-7962  or  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 

m 
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$234,900 
Just  Listed! 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Rep. 


Five-year-old  1,800  sq.  ft. 
backsplit  in  mint  condition. 

All  5 levels  are  finished.  Home 
consists  of  central  air/vacuum, 
ceramic  oak  kitchen,  2 gas 
fireplaces,  gorgeous  family  room 
with  sliders  to  large  patio  and 
deck,  double  garage  with  opener. 
Call  Jim  or  Diane 
for  details  to  view! 

★***★  Home  Life  Realty 

I'‘>'-4tL.o.-'*>‘:I  Jlmdtniicftr  Jiomellfyeuclph.com 


Post-Diploma  Programs 

for  September  2003 

We're  holding  chat  sessions  on  March  4,  from  6 p.m.  - 8 p.m. 


•Addictions  Counselling 
•Adult  Education 
•Animation 

•Communicative  Disorders 
Assistant 

•Electronic  Commerce 
•Financial  Planning 
•Human  Resources 


• Package  Design 
•Paramedic,  Advanced  Care 
•Public  and  Private 
Investigations 
•Sports  Management 
•Supply  Chain  Management 
•Technical  Writer 
•Young  Offenders  8t  Penology 


Participants  register  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  their  session  at 
ecruiting@durhamc.on.ca 

For  more  information,  call  905-721-3046  or  905-721-3088 
info@durhamc.on.ca 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obligation  quote 


Toll  Ftoe 

1-800-482-0822 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  wobsite  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

plu& 

Your  Group  Discount! 

l\\j  Waterloo 
Insurance 

Visit  os  at  www  economlcallnsorance.com 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  Feb.  16 
with  “Valentine’s  Hike  ’n’  Craft”  and 
Feb.  23  with  “Voyage  Under  the  Ice.” 
The  walks  leave  from  the  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m. 


“The  Art  and  Practice  of  Pruning”  is 
the  focus  of  a half-day  workshop  led 
by  horticulturist  Henry  Kock  and 
being  offered  three  times  — March 
5, 6 and  7 — from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is 
$30.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Feb.  19. 


Larry  Drew  presents  a workshop  on 
"Signs,  Tracks  and  Finds”  March  8 
from  1 to  5 p.m.  Cost  is  $18  for 
adults,  $9  for  children  or  $40  for  a 
family.  Registration  and  payment  are 
due  Feb.  21. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Remem- 
ber Me  by  Sam  Bobrick  Saturdays 
until  April  26.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m. 
For  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


Artist  and  private  press  printer 
Margaret  Lock  gives  a brown  bag 
lunch  talk  on  “Why  Make  Books  by 
Hand?”  Feb.  18  at  noon  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 


ATHLETICS 


The  basketball  Gryphons  host 
McMaster  Feb.  15,  with  the  women 
playing  at  1 p.m.  and  the  men  at  3 
p.m.  The  men’s  team  also  takes  on 
Windsor  Feb.  19  at  8 p.m. 


On  Feb.  15,  the  men’s  hockey  Gry- 
phons are  at  home  to  Windsor  at  2 
p.m.  and  the  women’s  team  faces  off 
against  Laurier  at  7:30  p.m. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Feb.  13  with 
Michael  Wood  on  vibraphone  and 


Kevin  Muir  on  bass  and  Feb.  27  with 
flutist  Ellen  Waterman,  Gayle  Young 
on  amaranth  and  Jesse  Stewart  on 
percussion.  The  concerts  are  in 
MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is  free, 
but  donations  are  welcome. 


LECTURES 


OAC  continues  its  four-part  lecture 
series  on  “Agri-Food  for  die  Quality 
of  Life”  Feb.  12  with  Prof.  Claudia 
Wagner-Riddle,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, leading  a discussion  on  “Ratifi- 
cation of  the  Kyoto  Protocol:  Boon- 
doggle or  Bonanza  for  Agriculture?" 
On  March  5,  the  topic  is  “New  Agri- 
Food  Products:  Opportunities  for 
Rural  Ontario.”  The  lectures  begin  at 
7 p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


NOTICES 


Human  Resources  Development 
Canada’s  Summer  Career  Placement 
Program  is  again  offering  a wage 
subsidy  for  students.  The  program 
lasts  a minimum  of  six  weeks  to  a 
maximum  of  16  consecutive  weeks. 
Jobs  created  for  students  through 
this  program  must  be  in  addition  to 
any  summer  jobs  normally  offered. 
Submission  deadlines  are  March  13 
to  the  United  Steelworkers  Union 
for  approval  of  positions,  March  25 
to  the  Office  of  Research  and  March 
28  to  HRDC.  For  program  criteria 
and  application  forms,  visit  the  Web 
site  http://youth.hrdcdrhc.gc.ca/ 
programs/scpp_on.shtml. 


Applications  are  now  available  for 
summer  positions  as  student  alumni 
ambassadors  in  Alumni  Affairs. 
Ambassadors  help  prepare  for 
alumni  activities  and  events,  includ- 
ing Alumni  Weekend.  Application 
forms  are  available  at  Alumni  House. 
Deadline  to  apply  is  Feb.  24. 


A senior  undergraduate  student 
working  with  Prof.  Lynn  McDonald, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  is 
seeking  female  participants  for  a 
study  on  women  in  abusive  hetero- 
sexual relationships.  The  research 


will  be  conducted  through  telephone 
interviews.  Anyone  willing  to  share 
their  experiences  of  abuse  can  con- 
tact Melissa  Ross  through  confiden- 
tial phone  mail  at  Ext.  58419. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a four- 
session  program  on  managing  head- 
aches, beginning  Feb.  26.  It  meets 
Wednesday  nights  at  7:30  p.m.  in  UC 
390.  For  more  information  and  to 
register,  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
uoguelph.ca/~ksomers  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  52662. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  continues  Feb.  12  with  a talk 
by  Mikko  Karttunen  of  the  Helsinki 
University  of  Technology  discussing 
“Multiscale  Modelling  in  Soft  Matter 
Physics:  Advances  and  Problems  in 
Bridging  the  Time-  and  Length-Scale 
Gap”  in  MacNaughton  318,  Feb.  17 
with  Kwang  Hun  Lim  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  in 
MacNaughton  113  and  Feb.  18  with 
Andrew  Chamblin  of  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico 
speaking  on  “Weyl  Entropy  Bounds” 
in  MacNaughton  113.  On  Feb.  25, 
Gunnar  Bali  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  speaks  in  MacNaughton 
318.  On  Feb.  26,  Jerry  Chan  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
Maryland  discusses  “Molecular 
Structure  of  Amyloid  Fibrils  Deter- 
mined by  Solid-State  NMR”  in 
MacNaughton  318.  All  seminars 
begin  at  4 p.m. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series  fea- 
tures Leslie  Cuthbertson  considering 
“Specificity  of  ATP-Binding  Cassette 
Transporters  Involved  in  O-Antigen 
Export”  Feb.  14  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  260. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of  Patho- 
biology  seminar  series  Feb.  14  is 
Prof.  Scott  Weese,  Clinical  Studies, 
considering  “The  Struggle  Contin- 
ues: Infection  Control  in  the  Veteri- 


nary Teaching  Hospital”  in  OVC 
1715.  On  Feb.  28,  Brian  Dixon  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  discusses 
“Teleost  Immune  Systems:  Immu- 
nology in  the  Twilight  Zone”  in 
OVC  1713.  The  seminars  begin  at  2 
p.m. 


The  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  seminar  series  presents 
Prof.  Terry  Graham  explaining 
“Exercise/Meal  Interactions  and 
Postprandial  Metabolism”  Feb.  14  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 


“Complex,  Weak  Magnetic  Fields  as 
Powerful  Biological  Stimuli:  Corre- 
lational Data  and  Experimental 
Simulation”  is  the  topic  of  Michael 
Persinger  of  Laurentian  University 
in  the  Department  of  Zoology  semi- 
nar series  Feb.  28  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A. 


SYMPOSIUM 


The  Toxicology  Students’  Associa- 
tion hosts  the  17th  annual  Toxicol- 
ogy Symposium  March  1 from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  Cost 
is  $15  for  students,  $20  for  non- 
students. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  hosts 
“Dev-Week:  The  Teaching  With 
Technology  Institute”  Feb.  17  to  20. 
For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.tss.uoguelph.ca  or  call 
Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  53571  or  Aldo 
Caputo  at  Ext.  52936. 


Teaching  Support  Services’  training 
and  development  opportunities  for 
faculty,  instructional  staff  and 
graduate  teaching  assistants  con- 
tinue Feb.  19  with  the  New  Faculty 
Luncheon  Series  focusing  on  “Devel- 
oping a Philosophy  Statement  and 
Teaching  Dossier”  and  Feb.  26  with 
“Using  Photoshop  to  Optimize 
Images  for  Teaching.”  For  more 
details  and  to  register  online,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Feb.  19  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  Room  2 of  the  Evergreen 
Seniors  Centre.  Bill  Mcllveen  will 
speak  on  “Butterflies  and  Their 
Host  Plants.” 


The  Elora  Festival  presents  counter- 
tenor Daniel  Taylor  and  soprano 
Nancy  Argenta  in  concert  with  the 
young  musicians  of  the  Theatre  of 
Early  Music  March  8 at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Church  in  Guelph.  For 
ticket  information,  call  1-800-265- 
8977  or  846-0331. 


USC  Canada  holds  its  annual  fund- 
raising dinner  March  3 at  6:30  p.m. 
at  Guelph  Tandoor  House,  105 
Macdonell  St.  David  Rain,  USC 
Canada  program  officer  for  Mali, 
will  speak  on  "Breaking  the  Pattern 
of  Poverty  in  Mali.”  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  821-3833.  The  Unitar- 
ian Church  celebrates  USC  Canada 
March  2 at  10:30  a.m.  at  122  Harris 
St.,  with  Rain  discussing  “USC  Can- 
ada Brings  Organizational  Skills  to 
Mali.” 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  Feb.  25  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Orchestra 
presents  “Con  Amore!”  Feb.  22  at  3 
p.m.  at  Holy  Rosary  Church.  The 
Italian  pops  concert  features  Joseph 
Macerollo  on  accordion  and  Coro 
Cantitlia.  An  optional  Italian  din- 
ner follows  at  the  Italian  Canadian 
Club.  For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


St.  Joseph’s  Health  Centre  is  seeking 
volunteers  for  a variety  of  functions 
in  its  expanded  facilities.  For  more 
information,  call  Cee  Cee  Smith  at 
824-6000,  Ext.  4426  or  4359. 


Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  hosts  a Heritage  Day  Festi- 
val Feb.  16  from  noon  to  4 p.m. 


Aquaculture  Station  Fishes  Chicks  From  Disaster 

Alma  research  facility  comes  to  the  rescue  when  poultry  truck  is  severely  damaged  in  collision 


Their  specialty  is  fish  pro- 
tection, but  staff  at  U of  G’s 
Alma  Aquaculture  Research  Station 
recently  proved  they’re  just  as  good 
with  poultry  when  they  saved  1 1 ,000 
chicks  from  certain  frosty  death. 

On  Feb.  4 around  1:30  p.m.,  a 
Horizon  Poultry  Products  truck 
headed  north  on  Eighth  Line  West  in 
Pilkington  Township  and  carrying 
the  chicks  to  a farm  near  Hawkes- 
ville,  hit  a one-tonne  cube  van  that 
had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  due  to  blinding  whiteout 
weather  conditions. 

The  collision  occurred  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  research  station, 
which  is  located  six  kilometres  west 


of  Alma,  and  ended  up  involving  at 
least  two  other  tractor-trailers  that 
got  caught  in  the  pileup. 

All  the  vehicles,  including  the 
Horizon  truck,  were  either  in  the 
ditch  or  trapped  by  other  vehicles 
and  unable  to  move.  They  also 
blocked  the  laneway  into  the  re- 
search station. 

Nearly  three  hours  later,  tow 
trucks  had  still  not  arrived  to  remove 
the  vehicles,  and  the  driver  of  the 
Horizon  truck  was  getting  worried 
about  the  safety  of  his  cargo.  The 
front  of  his  truck  was  severely  dam- 
aged during  the  initial  accident,  as 
was  the  heating  unit  intended  to 
keep  the  chicks  warm. 


“The  driver  was  panicking,  saying 
all  the  chicks  were  going  to  die,”  says 
Michael  Burke,  manager  of  the  Alma 
station.  “So  this  fireman,  who  knew 
we  are  a U of  G research  station, 
came  to  talk  to  us  and  asked  if  there 
was  any  possible  way  we  could  house 
the  chicks  overnight.” 

Burke,  who  had  left  the  station 
just  before  the  accident  occurred, 
said  the  three  remaining  staff  mem- 
bers — research  technicians  Neil 
MacBeth,  Michael  Kirk  and  Doug 
Laing  — readily  agreed  to  house  the 
chicks  in  a building  that  is  normally 
used  to  quarantine  fish  but,  through 
pure  good  luck,  was  empty  because 
of  remodelling. 


MacBeth,  Kirk  and  Laing  helped 
unload  the  chick  crates  into  the  clean 
and  warm  building.  MacBeth,  who 
lives  on  the  station’s  property,  also 
kept  watch  over  the  chicks  through- 
out the  night  to  ensure  their  safety. 

The  next  morning,  another  Hori- 
zon Poultry  truck  arrived  to  remove 
the  chicks.  Six  of  them  died  during 
the  initial  crash,  but  the  remaining 
10,994  made  it  through  the  night 
fine. 

“The  bottom  line  was,  this  poor 
driver  was  going  to  lose  $6,000  worth 
of  chicks  had  we  not  saved  them,” 
Burke  says. 

The  Alma  Aquaculture  Research 
Station  is  a state-of-the-art  aquacul- 


ture research  and  development  facil- 
ity. Directed  by  Prof.  Richard 
Moccia,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, the  station  is  the  backbone  of 
the  University’s  fish  production  re- 
search program,  providing  upscale 
systems  for  aquaculture  researchers 
at  U of  G and  other  institutions. 

Moccia  says  the  housing  of  the 
chicks  didn’t  affect  any  of  the  sta- 
tion’s other  operations.  Following 
the  chicks’  stay,  the  quarantine  room 
was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected. 

“The  arrangement  worked  out 
perfectly  for  everybody,”  he  says. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Safe  Walk  co-ordinator  Andrew  Munroe,  right,  prepares  for  an  evening 
shift  with  Dean  Haig  and  Supriya  Tandan.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

A Walk  on 
the  Safe  Side 

Student  volunteers  answer  the  call  for  University 
community  members  walking  on  campus  after  dark 


SINCE  THE  LAUNCH  of  U of  G's 
Safe  Walk  program  in  1991, 
more  than  10,000  people  have  called 
on  the  service  to  escort  them  across 
campus  after  dark.  Run  by  the 
Central  Student  Association  (CSA), 
the  program  is  intended  to  help 
maintain  safety  at  the  University  and 
is  available  to  all  U of  G students, 
faculty  and  staff. 

Program  co-ordinator  Andrew 
Munroe  currently  oversees  the  larg- 
est contingent  of  student  volunteer 
“walkers”  since  the  program  began. 
A total  of  87  volunteers  patrol  the 
campus  during  two  evening  shifts 
each  day  of  the  week. 

Last  year,  the  program  had  only 
65  volunteers,  but  a recruiting  drive 
attracted  more  students,  many  of 
whom  see  the  program  as  a useful 
way  to  volunteer  and  get  involved  on 
campus,  he  says. 

“It  feels  really  good  to  give  some- 
thing back  to  the  University,”  says 
Munroe,  who  is  in  his  second  year  of 
a double  major  in  history  and  crimi- 


nal justice  and  public  policy.  He 
joined  the  program  as  a volunteer 
during  his  first  year  at  Guelph.  “It’s 
definitely  helped  me  with  leadership 
skills  and  meeting  people.” 

Working  in  male/female  or  fe- 
male/female teams,  volunteers  pa- 
trol the  campus  in  roughly  three- 
hour  shifts  between  7:30  p.m.  and  2 
a.m.  A third  student  handles  calls 
and  stays  in  touch  with  the  team  by 
radio  from  Security  Services  head- 
quarters in  the  Trent  Building. 

Equipped  with  radio  and  flash- 
lights and  wearing  identifying  cloth- 
ing, the  students  also  patrol  specific 
areas  of  campus,  including  the  li- 
braries, Raithby  House  and  South 
Residences.  Besides  providing  an  es- 
cort to  anyone  who  contacts  the  dis- 
patch office,  they’re  expected  to  look 
out  for  problems  ranging  from  as- 
sault to  vandalism  and  summon  ap- 
propriate help  from  campus  police 
or  the  First  Response  Team,  a 
student-run  emergency  first-aid 

See  PROGRAM  on  page  8 


Rozanski  to  Be  President 
of  U.S.  University 


Guelph’s  longest-serving  president  will  take  up  new  post  in  August 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozanski 
has  been  appointed  president 
of  Rider  University,  a 138-year-old 
independent  university  in  New 
Jersey.  Rozanski,  who  is  U of  G’s 
longest-serving  president  and  who 
has  been  a professor  and 
administrator  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  35  years,  begins  his 
new  position  as  Rider  University’s 
sixth  president  Aug.  1,  2003. 

Located  one  hour  from  Manhat- 
tan, Rider  has  5,504  students,  335 
faculty  and  1,054  staff  on  two  cam- 
puses, in  Lawrenceville  and  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  The  university  consists  of 
four  academic  units:  business  ad- 


ministration; education,  sciences 
and  arts;  continuing  studies;  and 
Westminster  Choir  College  (in 
Princeton).  It  offers  undergraduate 
programs  in  60  areas  and  graduate 
programs  in  17  specialties  and  is 
ranked  in  the  top  10  per  cent  of  uni- 
versities, academically,  in  the  United 
States. 

Paul  Lang,  chair  of  the  Rider 
University  Board  of  Trustees,  said 
Rozanski  was  selected  because  he  “is 
a dynamic  leader  with  a participa- 
tory style  who  brings  a record  of  suc- 
cess and  leadership  that  will  be 
important  in  Rider’s  strategic  plan- 
ning." Lang  added  that  he  and  the 


Rider  community  were  impressed 
that  Rozanski  has  led  Guelph  to  na- 
tional prominence  — citing  the  2002 
and  1999  top  Maclean’s  rankings  — 
and  was  instrumental  in  helping 
Guelph  reach  new  levels  of  academic 
distinction  and  fundraising  success, 
including  the  $ 100-million  growth 
of  the  endowment. 

Following  the  announcement  of 
his  appointment  Feb.  25,  Rozanski, 
who  became  U of  G’s  president  in 
1993,  said:  “This  is  a bittersweet  day 
for  me.  I feel  immensely  privileged  to 
have  served  our  wonderful  university 
and  its  talented  people  for  close  to  a 
See  ROZANSKI  on  page  7 


ioo,ooo,h  Graduate  Convocates 

Co-op  psychology  grad  hopes  to  continue  her  studies  at  Guelph 


WHEN  Jamie-Lee  Brown’s 
name  was  called  at 
afternoon  convocation  Feb.  19,  she 
expected  only  to  receive  her 
honours  bachelor  of  arts  diploma. 
Instead,  Brown,  her  friends  and 
family  were  all  in  shock  when 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski 
announced  she  had  just  become  the 
University’s  100,000th  graduate. 

“I  feel  honoured  and  surprised,” 
said  Brown  immediately  following 
the  ceremony.  “I’ve  loved  every  sec- 
ond I’ve  been  here  and  hope  to  do 
my  master’s  and  doctorate  here.” 
Earlier  in  the  ceremony,  Rozan- 


ski explained  that  the  afternoon’s 
ceremony  for  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences  and 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
would  produce  the  100,000th 
Guelph  graduate  since  OVC’s  first 
convocation  of  students  in  1866. 

Brown,  a psychology  major,  is  a 
top  student  who  has  been  actively 
involved  in  student  life  since  arriv- 
ing on  campus  in  1998.  She  received 
the  Board  of  Governors  Scholarship 
each  of  her  four  years  at  Guelph  for 
academic  achievement.  In  1998/ 
1999,  she  was  also  awarded  a Merit 
Scholarship  and  the  Frederick  Hung 


Memorial  Award.  In  the  fall  of  1999, 
she  earned  a Dean’s  Scholarship. 

Brown  participated  in  the  co-op 
program  and  completed  work  terms 
in  the  applied  research  branch  of  Hu- 
man Resources  Development  Canada 
and  with  the  Canadian  Standards  As- 
sociation. 

Her  honours  thesis,  supervised  by 
Prof.  Ben  Gottlieb,  examined  coping 
mechanisms  in  university  students. 
She  is  currently  a research  assistant  in 
Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello’s  labora- 
tory', studying  injury'  prevention  in 
children. 

See  CONVOCATION  on  page  9 


Carrying  the  flowers  she  received  on  stage  at  convocation,  U of  G’s  ioo,oooth  graduate,  Jamie-Lee  Brown, 
poses  with,  from  left,  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences  dean  Alun  Joseph,  chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander  and  president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 
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2-121  Bagot 
$128,900 


Four-bedroom  townhouse 
with  updated  oak  kitchen, 
windows,  doors,  hardwood 
floors  throughout.  Freshly 
painted.  Ideal  for  first 
time  buyer  or  investor. 
Call  Jim  or  Diane 
for  details  to  view! 


# S Guelph  Ontario 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
^Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
+For  children  2. 5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
www3.sympatico.ca/guclphmontessorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 


Do  you  suffer  from  allergies  ? 


reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96 % 


Valerie  Poulton 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleann  Better  Than  Stcamatic! 


Double  Cohort  Creates 
Budget  Challenges 

Despite  fiscal  pressures , U of  G remains  committed  to  sustaining  its  multi-year  goals 


The  impending  double  cohort  is 
creating  additional  challenges 
for  U of  G as  it  prepares  its  Ministry 
of  Training,  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities (MTCU)  operating  budget 
for  2003/2004.  Planning  for 
increased  enrolment  next  fall  has 
been  ongoing  at  Guelph  for  several 
years,  but  it’s  the  upcoming  budget 
year  that  will  require  the  greatest 
adjustments  to  deal  with  the  growth 
in  student  numbers,  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski. 

The  main  challenge,  he  says,  will 
be  balancing  the  budget  — “not  just 
in  fiscal  terms,  i.e.,  expenditures 
matching  revenues,  which  will  be 
done,  but  in  terms  of  the  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  meet  major  insti- 
tutional commitments  — such  as 
negotiated  salaries  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  increased  costs  of  bene- 
fits and  utilities  — and  the  need  to 
make  strategic  and  focused  invest- 
ments in  the  quality  of  our  pro- 
grams, all  the  while  reducing  our 
structural  deficit. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  admini- 
stration will  continue  to  press  the 
provincial  government  to  reinvest  in 
operating  funds  to  address  quality 
issues  and  deferred  maintenance.  It’s 


important  to  note  that  new  binding 
from  the  government  is  based  al- 
most totally  on  incremental  enrol- 
ment. So  far,  there  is  no  new  funding 
to  deal  with  the  erosion  of  quality 
across  the  university  system  or  to 
cover  inflation-related  expenses.” 
This  fiscal  challenge  comes  at  a 
time  when  Guelph  and  other  On- 
tario universities  are  already  feeling 
the  pressure  of  rising  inflation  (typi- 
cally four  to  five  per  cent  in  the  uni- 
versity sector),  increases  in  wages 
and  benefits,  growing  utility  costs,  a 
significant  deferred-maintenance 
problem  (estimated  at  $2  billion 
system-wide)  and  a need  to  restore 
quality  with  investments. 

Despite  these  challenges,  Guelph 
remains  committed  to  sustaining  its 
multi-year  goals,  says  Rozanski. 
These  are: 

• to  continue  planning  for  growth 
and  investment  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  quality  and  accessibility, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  faculty 
and  staff,  teaching  support  serv- 
ices, student  services  and  financial 
assistance,  and  maintaining  facili- 
ties; and 

• to  balance  and  stabilize  the 
budget,  including  complete  defi- 


cit repayment  and  managing  the 
University’s  structural  or  base 
deficit. 

“Ultimately,  the  goal  of  the 
budget  is  to  sustain  and,  where  pos- 
sible, enhance  the  University’s  status 
as  one  of  Canada’s  highest-quality 
learner-centred,  research-intensive, 
accessible  universities,”  he  says. 

And  unlike  a number  of  other 
Ontario  universities,  U of  G is  striv- 
ing to  achieve  its  goals  without  im- 
plementing any  cuts  to  its  budget. 

In  recent  years,  Guelph  has  also 
been  among  the  few  Ontario  univer- 
sities to  make  strategic  incremental 
investments  in  quality,  and 
2003/2004  will  be  no  exception,  says 
Rozanski. 

“Last  year,  Guelph  invested  an 
additional  $4  million  in  academic 
and  teaching  support  to  deal  with  a 
flow-through  enrolment  increase, 
new  academic  and  staff  positions, 
additional  support  for  Student  Af- 
fairs programming,  library  acquisi- 
tions and  student  aid.  This  year,  we 
hope  to  maintain  and  add  to  those 
investments.” 

In  fact,  U of  G is  proposing  new 
investments  of  almost  $7  million  (or 
See  DEFERRED  on  page  9 


Some  Good  News  for  Canadian 
Universities  in  Federal  Budget 

New  initiatives  include  scholarship  program  for  graduate  students 


Students  and  researchers  at 
Canadian  universities  will 
benefit  from  new  initiatives  and 
support  that  were  outlined  last  week 
in  the  federal  budget. 

The  budget  includes  expendi- 
tures to  boost  student  financial  assis- 
tance, including  establishing  a new 
Canada  graduate  scholarships  pro- 
gram and  implementing  changes  to 
the  student  loan  and  repayment  sys- 
tems. It  also  provides  an  additional 
$125  million  to  federal  granting 
agencies  and  continues  and  makes 
permanent  a $225-million  fund  to 
cover  the  institutional  costs  of  sup- 
porting federally  funded  research. 

“This  was  a 'good  news’  budget 
for  universities,"  says  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  “The  initia- 
tives and  changes  outlined  in  the 
budget  will  help  improve  the  quality 
of  the  educational  experience  for  our 
students.” 

In  particular,  Rozanski  says  he 


was  pleased  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a graduate  scholarship  program 
that  will  provide  financial  support  to 
some  4,000  graduate  students, 
equally  split  between  master’s  and 
doctoral  students.  Funding  for  the 
scholarships  will  start  at  $25  million 
in  2004  and  increase  to  $105  million 
by  2006. 

“About  60  per  cent  of  these 
scholarships  will  go  to  students  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities, 
which  is  also  very  welcome  news,” 
Rozanski  says. 

He’s  also  pleased  that  the  budget 
includes  new  initiatives  to  improve 
student  assistance  and  increase  ac- 
cessibility. The  $60-million,  two- 
year  investment  includes  debt- 
reduction  proposals  and  other 
changes  that  will  make  the  student 
loans  program  function  more  effi- 
ciently, he  says.  This  includes  in- 
creasing the  exemption  for  income 
earned  while  in  school,  increasing 


income  eligibility  thresholds  for  loan 
programs,  removing  restrictions 
that  limit  debt  reduction  and  mak- 
ing protected  persons  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial aid. 

The  new  initiatives  and  changes 
in  the  budget,  coupled  with  the  mil- 
lions of  new  dollars  committed  to 
cover  ongoing  operating  costs  of  re- 
search and  the  funding  boost  to  the 
federal  granting  councils,  are  “a  tre- 
mendous recognition  of  the  many 
contributions  made  by  Canadian 
universities,”  says  Rozanski. 

“Researchers  and  students  at 
Guelph  have  already  made  many  ad- 
vancements in  the  life  sciences,  arts, 
humanities  and  social  sciences.  This 
new  funding  and  support  will  allow 
them  to  continue  and  expand  their 
vital  work.  We  are  delighted  the  fed- 
eral government  is  making  knowl- 
edge and  innovation  a priority.” 
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Uof  G expects  to  welcome  up 
to  6,000  prospective  students 
and  family  members  to  Campus 
Days  March  12  to  14.  That’s  a 
significant  increase  over  last  year’s 
turnout,  largely  due  to  increased 
interest  from  the  applicants 
associated  with  the  double  cohort, 
says  Laura  Beattie,  assistant  registrar 
(student  recruitment).  All  high 
school  students  who  have  applied  to 
U of  G for  September  admission  are 


invited  to  attend  Campus  Days  on  a 
designated  date  based  on  program  of 
interest  (see  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
liaison/CampusDays.shtml). 

Because  of  the  extra  volume  of 
vehicles  coming  to  U of  G during  the 
three-day  event  (an  estimated  700  to 
800  on  each  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  400  on  Friday),  cam- 
pus parking  lots  1 4 and  1 5 on  the  east 
side  of  East  Ring  Road  will  be  re- 
served for  Campus  Days  visitors. 


says  Lucie  Turner,  manager  of  Park- 
ing Administration.  Regular  users  of 
those  lots  are  being  asked  to  use  P. 
12, 13  or  19  instead,  she  says. 

“We  regret  the  inconvenience 
this  will  cause,  but  trust  that  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community 
will  understand  the  importance  of 
these  days  for  high  school  students  as 
they  consider  which  university  to  at- 
tend in  the  fall,”  she  says. 

As  in  the  past,  Campus  Days  ac- 


tivities will  include  a student  panel, 
academic  information  sessions,  re- 
source displays  and  campus  walking 
tours.  Hundreds  of  U of  G faculty, 
staff  and  student  volunteers  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  events,  which  are 
based  in  the  Athletics  Centre. 

For  more  information  about 
Campus  Days,  call  Beattie  at  Ext. 
56053.  For  more  information  about 
parking,  call  Parking  Administration 
at  Ext.  52118. 


IIE^T-MORIAM 

Merrill  Gribbons,  a retired  staff 
member  in  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science,  died  Feb. 
1 1 at  the  age  of  86.  He  had  been 
employed  at  the  University  from 
1972  to  1982  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Antoinette;  a daughter,  Patri- 
cia; two  sons,  Collin  and  Paul;  five 
grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 


MACLEOD  TO  SPEAK 
IN  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
LECTURE  SERIES 

Award-winning  author 
Alistair  MacLeod  will  speak 
on  campus  March  13  as  part 
of  a College  of  Arts  series  on 
books  and  publishing.  His 
JR  talk  begins  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre.  MacLeod’s  1999 
novel,  No  Great  Mischief, 
won  the  world’s  richest 
book  prize  in  2001,  the 
1MPAC  Dublin  Literary 
Award,  worth  $172,000.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  New  York  Times  Notable 
Books  of  2000,  won  two  Canadian 
Bookseller  Awards  and  Ontario’s 
Trillium  Award,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  more  than  14  languages. 
His  talk  is  sponsored  by  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association.  While  at 
Guelph,  MacLeod  will  also  meet 
with  creative  writing  students. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY 
SYMPOSIUM  MARCH  19 

The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  presents  the  day-long  sym- 
posium “Thinking  Outside  the  Box: 
Scientific  Approaches  to  Environ- 
mental Challenges”  March  19 
beginning  at  8 a.m.  in  the  Eccles 
Centre.  The  day  will  feature  keynote 
talks  by  Mark  Winston  of  Simon 
Fraser  University,  a leading  expert 
on  bees  and  pollination,  and  Alan 
Seech  of  Adventus  Remediation 
Technologies,  as  well  as  presenta- 
tions by  environmental  biology 
graduate  students.  Topics  will 
include  remediation  technologies, 
toxicology,  ecology,  genetics, 
insects  and  plant  physiology.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/~johnsond. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPERS  GIVE 
TOP  HONOURS  TO  REGIONAL 
TOURISM  PARTNERS 

The  Arboretum  was  one  of  four 
regional  tourism  partners 
honoured  this  month  by  the 
Economic  Developers  Council  of 
Ontario.  The  marketing  partner- 
ship, which  also  includes  Cox  Creek 
Cellars,  the  Ramada  Hotel  and 
Conference  Centre  and  the  Centre 
Wellington  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, received  an  Ontario 
Economic  Development  Award  for 
best  group  tour  piece  in  the  tourism 
publication  category.  More  than 
291  entries  were  submitted  to  this 
year’s  awards  competition. 


A Family  Affair 

First-year  OVC  students  welcome  family  and  friends  into  their  world 


PT  E 


Holding  a model  of  a dog’s  heart,  OVC  student  Erin  Reid  explains  the  intricacies  of  heart  function  to  her  father, 
GreS- PHOTO  BY  KAREN  GALLANT 


Family  and  friends  of  first-year 
veterinary  students  descended 
on  OVC  Feb.  8 to  live  like  student 
veterinarians  for  a day.  Wearing  blue 
labcoats  or  coveralls,  the  “real” 
students  escorted  their  260  guests 
through  lectures,  seminars  and  tours 
planned  as  part  of  the  fourth  annual 
Family  and  Friends  Day. 

Student  Erin  Reid  says  that  al- 
though the  day  provided  a great  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  her  family,  the 
best  outcome  of  the  event  was  that  it 
fostered  relationships  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

“I  see  how  much  they  value  the 
relationship  between  faculty  and  stu- 
dents,” she  says  of  her  professors, 
who  gave  four  half-hour  workshops 
to  parents.  “The  day  is  a way  of  ac- 
knowledging vet  students’  lives  out- 
side of  OVC.  Faculty  strive  to  have 
real  relationships  with  students,  to 
know  the  whole  student,  not  just  the 
academic  side.” 

Reid,  whose  parents  came  from 
Whitby  to  attend  the  day’s  events, 
says  she  appreciated  how  faculty 
geared  their  talks  directly  to  parents. 

“I  thought  the  profs  would  just 
teach  the  parents  the  same  way  they 
teach  us,  but  they’re  really  teaching 


the  parents  about  how  they  teach 
us,”  she  says. 

The  first-year  veterinary  class  was 
responsible  for  organizing  the  day.  A 
nine-member  committee  began 
planning  last  November,  and  as  the 
day  approached,  students  helped  out 
in  an  array  of  preparation  activities, 
from  baking  sweets  for  dessert  at 
lunchtime  to  washing  the  teaching 
cow  that  would  be  showing  off  for 
family  and  friends. 

Prof.  Jeff  Thomason,  who  opened 
up  the  anatomy  lab  so  parents  and 
friends  could  see  preserved  and  dis- 
sected samples,  says  anatomy  dis- 
plays are  always  a big  hit  with 
parents.  “Anatomy  is  perfect  for 
non-veterinary  family  and  friends 
because  it’s  so  visual,”  he  says. 

He  began  each  session  with  a 
short  introduction  in  a room  lined 
with  glass  cases  of  skeletons  and 
bones.  In  an  adjacent  room,  pre- 
served dissected  samples  were  on 
display. 

“I  say:  ‘Don’t  go  next  door  if 
you’re  squeamish,’  and  then  as  soon 
as  I open  the  door,  they  all  race  in,” 
says  Thomason.  "I  like  to  poll  the 
parents  as  they  come  by,  and  they  all 
love  it,  even  independent  of  their 


children.  They  feel  like  they’re  see- 
ing behind  doors  that  are  normally 
not  open  to  them.” 

Laurie  and  John  Doxsee  travelled 
from  Picton  to  see  what  their 
daughter  Angela  does  on  a day-to- 
day  basis  at  OVC. 

“It’s  opened  my  eyes  to  see  what 
she's  learning  and  doing  each  day,” 
says  Laurie  Doxsee.  “When  she 
phones  me  and  says  she  was  in  the 
lab  today.  I’ll  know  exactly  what 
she’s  been  up  to.” 

Ron  Hemsley,  a 1954  graduate  of 
OVC,  was  one  of  four  alumni  who 
helped  facilitate  the  day,  assisting 
with  tours  and  registration  and  an- 
swering questions  about  the  history 
of  the  college. 

“I  wouldn’t  miss  it,”  he  says.  “I 
get  a lot  of  questions  from  parents 
that  I can  answer  with  a different 
perspective.  They  want  to  know  if 
this  or  that  was  the  same  when  I 
went  to  school  here.” 

Family  and  Friends  Day  was 
sponsored  by  the  U of  G and  OVC 
alumni  associations,  the  OVC 
dean’s  office,  lams  Dog  and  Cat  Nu- 
trition and  Hill’s  Pet  Nutrition. 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 


Big  Turnout  Expected  for  Campus  Days 

East  Ring  Road  parking  lots  to  be  reserved  for  visitors  during  the  three-day  event 


FOOD  SCIENTIST  HONOURED 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Food  Science,  has 
received  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Award  from  the  Canadian  Meat 
Council.  Presented  every  two  years, 
the  award  recognizes  significant 
contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  meat  science  and  services  to  the 
industry,  government,  professional 
committees  and  organizations. 


jfc  POINT  M H N T S 


Serguei  Golovan  of  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry'  Science 
began  a five-year  contractually  lim- 
ited appointment  as  an  assistant 
professor  Nov.  23. 

Elena  Choleris  of  Rockefeller 
University  in  New  York  wall  join  the 
Department  of  Psychology'  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  July  1. 

Prof.  Terry'  Crowley  has  been 
named  chair  of  the  Department  of 
History  for  a five-year  period  that 
begins  July  1. 

Khosrow  Farahbakhsh  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  will  join  the 
School  of  Engineering  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  July  l. 

Linda  Hunter  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology', effective  July  1. 

David  Kribs  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  will  join  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  July  1. 

Mark  Matsen  of  the  University 
of  Reading,  England,  will  join  the 
Department  of  Physics  as  a profes- 
sor }\Ay  V. 

Edward  McBean  will  join  the 
School  of  Engineering  as  a professor 
July  1. 

Jesse  Palsetia  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  effective  July  I. 

John  Randall-Simpson  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  effective 
July  1. 

Robert  Stansfield  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, effective  July  1. 

John  Kissick,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Art  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art 
and  Design,  will  join  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  as  director  and 
professor  July  15. 

Hugh  Earl  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Plant  Agriculture  on  a two-year 
contractually  limited  appointment, 
effective  Aug.  1. 

Monica  Cojocaru  of  Queen’s 
University  will  join  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  as  an 
assistant  professor  Aug.  11. 
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Axelrod  Institute  Poised  for  international  Growth 

Grand  reopening  this  spring  will  include  unveiling  of  two  new  state-of-the-art  laboratories 


At  work  in  the  Ricker  Recruitment  Laboratory,  one  of  two  new  labs  to  be  officially  unveiled  in  the  Axelrod 
Institute  this  spring,  are,  from  left,  graduate  students  Momoko  Kawai,  Taco  den  Haas  and  Josh  Clark.  Here, 
they’re  using  state-of-the-art  software  to  determine  the  age  and  growth  history  of  fish,  photo  by  grant  martin 


These  are  exciting  times  for 
the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology,  a Canadian  leader  in 
fisheries  research  and  aquatic 
science  and  the  holder  of  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  collections  of 
museum-quality  fish  fossils. 

The  institute,  founded  in  1990 
and  located  at  the  comer  of  South 
Ring  Road  and  University  Centre 
Drive,  will  hold  a grand  reopening 
and  laboratory  dedication  this 
spring.  It  will  be  the  culmination  of 
more  than  two  years’  worth  of  reno- 
vations and  additions  that  have  been 
funded  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  along  with  industry 
partners. 

“We  will  unveil  and  dedicate  our 
two  brand-new  state-of-the-art 
laboratories,”  says  Prof.  Patrick 
Woo,  Zoology,  who  became  the  in- 
stitute’s new  director  Jan.  1.  “We 
will  also  celebrate  the  fact  that  the 
institute  is  now  positioned  to  really 
take  off  as  a nationally  and  interna- 
tionally recognized  research,  teach- 
ing and  service  facility.” 

The  Axelrod  Institute  has  a total 
of  20  core  members,  all  of  whom  are 
faculty  in  the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College.  More  than  a dozen  re- 
searchers have  joined  the  institute 
over  the  past  few  years,  including 
Profs.  Gordon  McDonald  and  Rob 
McLaughlin,  the  only  two  faculty 
members  in  Ontario  to  be  funded 
under  a special  ecosystem  program 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commis- 
sion. 

Much  of  the  research  being  con- 
ducted at  the  institute  by  the  core 
members  is  exploring  some  of  the 
more  pressing  issues  facing  the  fish- 
eries and  aquatic  industries  today. 

“Our  current  research  programs 
are  broad  and  far-reaching,”  says 
Woo.  “They  range  from  fish  health 
and  nutrition  to  the  impact  of  barri- 
ers controlling  aquatic  pests  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  problems  faced 
by  native  bands  with  rights  to  fish- 
ing, primarily  on  the  Bruce  Penin- 
sula.” 

In  addition,  the  institute  hosts 
visiting  scholars  and  scientists  from 
around  the  world,  he  says. 

“In  the  last  year,  Mexico,  Thai- 


land, Iceland,  Japan,  Korea  and  Iran 
are  just  some  of  the  countries  that 
have  sent  researchers  to  work  in  our 
facilities  and  to  collaborate  with  our 
members.  We  always  welcome  col- 
laboration with  outside  experts  be- 
cause it  enhances  our  research 
capability  and  also  broadens  the 
educational  and  cultural  experience 
of  our  graduate  students.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  Woo  says 
he  wants  to  enrich  the  experience  of 
graduate  students  even  further  by 
developing  some  multidisciplinary 
graduate  courses  within  the  institute. 
These  courses  would  complement — 
not  compete  with  — departmental 
offerings,  he  says.  In  addition,  he’d 
like  to  explore  new  sources  of  fund- 
ing for  the  institute  through  the  of- 
fering of  limited  services  to  the 
fisheries  and  aquaculture  industries. 

“I  envision  us  offering  one  or  two 
short-term  workshops  each  summer 
— on  fish  health  or  water  quality,  for 
example.  We  certainly  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  provide  such  courses,  and 
they  in  turn  would  generate  some 
much-needed  income  for  the  insti- 
tute.” 

Another  of  Woo’s  goals  is  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  institute’s  interna- 
tional profile  with  such  agencies  as 


the  UN’s  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. “We  have  the  expertise, 
and  with  support  from  the  Univer- 
sity, we  can  develop  into  a world- 
class  institute." 

The  wide-ranging  work  under 
way  at  the  Axelrod  Institute  includes 
more  than  a decade  of  involvement 
with  the  First  Nations  communities 
along  the  Bruce  Peninsula.  The  insti- 
tute has  played  an  instrumental  role 
in  helping  these  communities  with 

their  fisheries  management  efforts 

and  their  ecological  research. 

In  1993,  an  Ontario  court  deci- 
sion recognized  the  rights  of  the  First 
Nations  to  operate  a commercial 
fishery  on  Lake  Huron.  Seven  years 
later,  the  Chippewas  of  Nawash  First 
Nation  and  the  Saugeen  First  Nation 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  that  re- 
affirmed the  bands’  right  to  fish  on 
the  Main  Basin  and  Georgian  Bay  of 
Lake  Huron. 

Their  fishery  is  based  largely  on 
lake  whitefish,  trout  and  bloater 
chub  and  has  annual  gross  revenues 
of  about  $3  million.  It  also  employs 
about  10  per  cent  of  both  First  Na- 
tions’ populations. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  bands 
are  responsible  for  licensing  Nawash 
and  Saugeen  fishers,  monitoring 
fishery  activity,  collecting  and  ex- 
changing fishery  harvest  data  and 
biological  field  data,  and  establishing 
and  modifying  total  allowable 
catches.  This  is  where  the  Axelrod 
Institute’s  contributions  have  made 
the  most  impact. 

One  of  the  many  people  involved 
in  the  institute’s  work  with  the  First 
Nations  is  Prof.  Steve  Crawford,  a 
fish  biologist  with  the  Department  of 
Zoology.  Crawford,  who  began 
working  with  these  First  Nations 
back  in  1993,  has  helped  them  de- 
velop an  array  of  adaptive  fisheries 
management  strategies  and  tactics 
for  the  area.  These  are  based  on  re- 
views of  lake  whitefish,  trout  and 
sturgeon  life  history,  habitat,  popu- 
lation dynamics,  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  exploitation,  and  the 
analysis  of  mathematical  models  to 


determine  commercial  fisheries 
quotas. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Craw- 
ford advises  the  bands  on  federal  and 
provincial  government  policy  and 
management  practices  with  regard 
to  Lake  Huron  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fisheries. 

“In  effect,  I provide  technical 
support  for  the  Nawash  in  their  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 

that  is  directly  tied  to  their  aboriginal 

and  treaty  rights  to  fishing  on  Lake 
Huron,”  he  explains. 

Currently,  the  institute  is  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  an  agreement 
with  the  First  Nations  that  would  see 
Crawford’s  position  funded  equally 
by  Guelph  and  the  bands  and  that 
would  help  ease  the  transfer  of  native 
students  to  U of  G. 

The  agreement  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  University’s  partner- 
ship with  First  Nations  communi- 
ties, says  Prof.  David  Noakes,  who 
was  the  institute’s  founding  director 
and  has  also  worked  on  First  Nations 
fisheries  issues. 

“We’ll  be  able  to  work  with  native 
people  on  all  kinds  of  projects,  rang- 
ing from  community  health  and  wa- 
ter quality  to  environmental 
impact,”  he  says.  “An  important  part 
of  the  discussions  also  involves  the 
creation  of  courses  and  opportuni- 
ties that  serve  the  needs  of  First  Na- 
tions and  they  could  apply  toward 
degrees.” 

Another  ongoing  collaborative 
project  at  the  institute  involves  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  a 
partnership  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  commission  has 
two  major  responsibilities: 

• to  develop  co-ordinated  programs 
of  research  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings, 
recommend  measures  that  will  al- 
low the  maximum  sustained  pro- 
ductivity of  stocks  of  fish  of 
common  concern;  and 

• to  formulate  and  implement  a 
program  to  eradicate  or  minimize 
sea  lamprey  populations  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 


Recently,  under  the  commis- 
sion’s Partnership  for  Ecosystem  Re- 
search and  Management  — a 
program  for  fisheries  management 
and  sea  lamprey  control  in  the  Great 
Lakes  — the  commission  agreed  to 
provide  U of  G with  more  than 
$200,000  a year  to  fund  two  tenure- 
track  positions  at  the  Axelrod  Insti- 
tute. These  positions  have  been  filled 
by  McDonald,  an  expert  on  physiol- 
ogy of  freshwater  and  marine  fish, 
and  McLaughlin,  whose  applied  re- 
search focuses  on  changes  in  the  bio- 
diversity of  stream  fishes  caused  by 
the  presence  of  sea  lamprey  barriers. 

“We  are  the  only  Canadian  insti- 
tution to  have  these  two  positions 
funded,”  says  Noakes.  “And  Profs. 
McDonald  and  McLaughlin  are  in 
Guelph  because  of  our  people,  facili- 
ties and  research.  The  institute  has 
become  a real  central  focus  for  com- 
petence and  activity  in  this  area.” 

The  two  new  faculty  belong  to  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  but  will 
conduct  most  of  their  research  at  the 
Axelrod  Institute. 

McLaughlin  has  worked  with 
Noakes  in  various  capacities  since 
1996  on  sea  lamprey  control,  using 
barrier  dams  in  streams  feeding  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  Those  projects,  also 
funded  by  the  commission,  have  in- 
volved researchers  at  Michigan  State 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources. 

McDonald.,  who  spent  22  years 
studying  fish  physiology  at  McMas- 
ter  University  and  has  collaborated 
with  U of  G faculty  in  the  past,  brings 
a wealth  of  expertise  in  sea  lamprey 
control  to  campus. 

Introduced  accidentally  to  the 
upper  Great  Lakes  during  the  1920s, 
sea  lamprey  wreaked  havoc  on  local 
fisheries  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commis- 
sion. Through  control  measures  and 
research,  the  commission  has  re- 
duced the  lamprey  population  by 
about  90  per  cent  over  1950s  levels, 
but  lampreys  remain  a problem  in 
the  Great  Lakes. 

“The  essential  purpose  of  our  re- 
search here  is  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive adaptive  management  systems 
for  this  major  pest  species,”  says 
McDonald,  adding  that  the  commis- 
sion spends  about  $20  million  a year 
on  this  problem  alone. 

When  the  funding  to  Guelph  was 
first  announced,  commission 
spokesperson  Marc  Gaden  said  his 
organization  had  “high  hopes  for 
these  positions  because  the  research 
that  these  faculty  and  their  students 
will  deliver  is  vital  not  only  to  our 
program,  but  also  to  the  overall 
health  of  the  Great  Lakes  fishery. 

“Our  partnership  with  Guelph 
allows  us  to  tap  into  the  resources 
and  expertise  of  a world-class  insti- 
tution to  further  our  research  pro- 
gram. The  commission  wants  to 
devote  more  attention  to  behav- 
ioural ecology  and  stream  ecology. 
This  partnership  will  be  a significant 
boost  in  our  understanding  of  the  re- 
source.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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OIT  Investments 
Reflect  Belief  in 
U of  G:  Bogart 

Mandate  is  to  help  support  the  capital  costs  of  research 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  articles  about  the  various 
agencies  that  provide  research  fund- 
ing to  U of  G.  Stories  about  the 
work  funded  by  these  agencies 
appear  regularly  in  the  University’s 
Research  Magazine  and  on  its  Web 
site,  www.uoguelph.ca/research/ 
publications. 

With  more  than  $20  million  in 
research  infrastructure 
funds  awarded  to  date  to  dozens  of 
University  of  Guelph  projects 
ranging  from  biotechnology  to 
breast  cancer,  the  Ontario 
Innovation  Trust  (OIT)  has  become 
one  of  U of  G’s  most  important 
supporters. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  OIT 
has  also  recognized  1 1 Guelph  pro- 
fessors with  Distinguished  Re- 
searcher Awards. 

“Our  investments  in  Guelph  re- 
flect our  belief  that  the  University  is 
indeed  advancing  research  and 
knowledge  in  many  significant  ar- 
eas,” says  David  Bogart,  OIT’s  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  and  COO. 
“The  funding  is  also  reflective  of  the 
Ontario  government’s  desire  to  pro- 
mote innovation,  help  fund  discov- 
eries and  stimulate  the  economy.” 

Bogart  adds  that  the  trust  works 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI), 
OIT’s  federal  counterpart. 

“We  have  provided  matching 
funds  to  nearly  every  project  ap- 
proved by  the  CFI.  This  ensures  our 
funds  are  also  allocated  to  projects  of 
excellence  and  reduces  the  burden 
on  the  applicant  when  it  comes  to 
the  review  process.” 

OIT  was  first  established  by  the 
1999  provincial  budget  and  was  in- 
augurated with  a fund  of  $250  mil- 
lion. Its  mandate  was  to  help 
support  the  capital  costs  of  research 
for  Ontario’s  universities,  commu- 
nity colleges,  hospitals  and  research 
institutes. 

“Just  as  highways,  airports,  rail- 
roads, waterways,  communications 
networks  and  energy  utilities  are  all 
part  of  the  physical  infrastructure 
necessary  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  sectors  of  Ontario’s  econ- 
omy, so,  too,  our  research  and  devel- 
opment sector  requires  physical 
infrastructure  — buildings,  labora- 
tories, equipment  and  databases,” 
states  OIT’s  annual  report. 

“However,  even  a modest  medi- 
cal research  laboratory  requires  an 
investment  of  up  to  $10  million  to 
build  and  equip.  And  without  such 
sophisticated  resources,  even  die 
most  gifted  scientist  is  unable  to 
conduct  the  most  basic  research.” 

To  date,  OIT  has  been  endowed 
with  more  than  $1  billion,  which 
helps  fund  such  things  as  equip- 
ment, scientific  collections  and 
specimens,  computer  software,  in- 
formation databases  and  communi- 
cation links.  The  trust  also  funds 


some  costs  related  to  research  infra- 
structure, including  new  buildings, 
renovations  to  existing  buildings, 
servicing  costs  and  acquisitions. 

The  trust  does  not  invest  in  sala- 
ries of  research  personnel,  land,  gen- 
eral operating  or  maintenance  costs, 
libraries,  teaching  and,  in  the  case  of 
hospitals,  patient  care.  The  maxi- 
mum investment  provided  to  any 
project  is  40  per  cent  of  the  approved 
costs,  up  to  $10  million.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  the  trust  may  increase 
the  investment  to  60  per  cent  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $15  million. 

A board  of  directors  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  educa- 
tional, health-care,  government  and 
private  industry  sectors  oversees  the 
work  of  the  trust,  which  Bogart  says 
operates  at  arm’s  length  from  the 
provincial  government. 

“I  think  the  benefits  of  these  in- 
vestments have  become  pretty  clear 
to  all  Ontarians,”  he  says.  “We’re  al- 
ways hearing  about  how  the  funding 
has  helped  universities  attract  new 
and  highly  qualified  personnel  or  as- 
sisted universities  and  research  insti- 
tutes in  keeping  talent  from  leaving 
their  premises. 

“In  future,  our  hope  is  to  hear 
about  the  great  discoveries  the 
money  has  enabled  researchers  to 
make  and  the  companies  they’ve 
been  able  to  establish  after  creating  a 
great  new  product.  We  need  these 
success  stories,  just  as  we  need  On- 
tario’s economy  to  remain  vibrant, 
innovative  and  competitive.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Campus  Community  Gifts  and  Pledges 
Jan.  i to  Dec.  31,  2002 


Gifts  to  the  University  of  Guelph  from  the 
campus  community  are  particularly  important  to 
the  University’s  future.  Over  the  years,  donations  from 
faculty,  staff  and  retirees  have  supported  students, 
enabled  innovation,  nurtured  excellence  and  helped  the 
University  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere. 

The  report  below  shows  contributions  made  to  the 
University  during  the  2002  calendar  year  by  members  of 
the  campus  community.  Gifts  and  pledges  to  new  proj- 
ects initiated  during  the  campus  community  campaign 
appear  under  the  appropriate  area  or  in  the  University- 
wide designation.  The  latter  includes  gifts  to  projects 
that  are  not  college-specific,  such  as  the  Lincoln  Alexan- 
der Chancellor’s  Scholarships  and  the  science  complex, 
as  well  as  undesignated  gifts. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  campus  commu- 
nity includes  U of  G faculty,  staff  and  retirees. 

Giving  by  the  campus  community  during  the  entire 
campaign  period  (1999  to  2003)  will  be  reported  in  the 
final  campaign  report,  which  will  be  produced  in  2004. 
Campaign  Status 

As  of  Jan.  15,  2003,  campaign  contributions  totalled 
$64.8  million  or  86.5  per  cent  of  the  campaign’s  $75- 
million  goal.  Of  that  total,  $22.9  million  is  designated  to 
upgrading  academic  facilities,  $7.9  million  to  enhanc- 
ing student  scholarships  and  bursaries,  $7.2  million  to 
attracting  and  retaining  talented  faculty,  and  $2.4  mil- 
lion to  new  initiatives.  Annual  and  planned  giving  do- 
nations have  provided  an  additional  $22.5  million 
towards  the  campaign  goals.  The  remaining  $1.9  mil- 
lion in  donations  has  not  yet  been  designated. 


| Area 

Gifts 

received 

Pledges 

pending* 

Total 

Alfred  College 

$795.00 

$795.00 

Arboretum 

9,072.32 

8,982,68 

18,055.00 

Athletics 

10,330.00 

842.00 

11,172.00 

College  of  Arts 

9,022.52 

14,432.99 

23,455.51 

College  of  Biological  Science 

12,091.28 

3,507.58 

15,598.86 

College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science 

14,089.96 

15,455.00 

29,544.96 

College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences 

30,479.20 

10,027.30 

40,506.50 

Guelph-Humber 

846.12 

846.12 

Library 

3,669.30 

12,129.46 

15,798.76 

OAC 

28,416.09 

27,159.31 

55,575.40  \ \ 

Ontario  Veterinary  College 

19,611.88 

18,811.72 

38,423.60 

Ridgetown  College 

100.00 

150.00 

250.00 

University-wide 

66,652.47 

41,505.00 

108,157.47 

Total 

205,176.14 

153,003.04 

358,179.18 

*This  represents  the  amount  remaining 

on  the  pledge  as  of  Dec.  31, 

2002.  Pledges  with  no  end  date  ai 

-e  not  included  here.  Pay- 

ments  made  in  2002  toward  those  pledg 

es  are  included  in  gifts  received. 

Campus  Recycling  System  Revamps 
to  Meet  City’s  New  Requirements 


Changes  will  be  introduced  gradually,  beginning  with  several  pilot  test  sites 


After  years  of  keeping  a low 
profile,  blue  recycling  bins  and 
barrels  will  once  again  be  prominent 
on  campus  as  the  University  under- 
goes changes  to  its  waste-collection 
and  recycling  system. 

Gillian  Maurice,  recycling  and 
waste-management  co-ordinator  for 
Physical  Resources,  says  the  campus 
is  returning  to  a more  deliberate  re- 
cycling system  where  traditionally 
marketable  recycling  items  — glass 
and  hard  plastic  bottles,  aluminum 
and  steel  cans,  cardboard  and  paper 
— will  be  collected  separately  and 
taken  to  the  Guelph  Recycling  Cen- 
tre for  sorting.  Non-recyclables, 
which  on  campus  includes  wet 
waste,  will  be  collected  as  garbage 
and  taken  to  the  landfill. 

Maurice  says  the  changes  on 
campus  will  be  gradual  and  are  start- 
ing with  several  pilot  test  sites,  in- 


cluding the  Bovey  Building  and  its 
Greenhouse  Cafe,  as  well  as  South, 
East  and  Lennox-Addington  resi- 
dences. 

“We  can’t  instantly  turn  the  cam- 
pus on  to  the  new  system,  but  we  will 
be  working  to  bring  everyone  online 
over  the  next  12  months  through 
properly  setting  buildings  up  and 
through  education,”  she  says. 

The  new  system  calls  for  install- 
ing distinctive  blue  recycling  con- 
tainers in  buildings,  rather  than 
using  the  current  system  of  just  put- 
ting recycling  stickers  on  regular  gar- 
bage bins,  says  Maurice.  The  overall 
goal  is  to  keep  contamination  out  of 
the  recycling  stream. 

“We  don’t  want  anything  sticky 
or  organic  ending  up  with  the  recy- 
clables,”  she  says.  “Our  goal  is  that 
this  tighter,  stricter  version  of  our 
current  enhanced  recycling  program 


will  meet  the  new  recycling  require- 
ments that  are  being  established  by 
the  City  of  Guelph.” 

As  of  March  3,  city  residents  will 
have  to  separate  their  garbage  into 
three  separate  collection  streams. 
The  current  wet  stream  for  com- 
postable waste  such  as  food  will  re- 
main the  same,  but  the  dry  stream  is 
being  turned  into  two  separate  col- 
lection systems  — one  for  clearly  re- 
cyclable materials  (glass,  plastic, 
paper)  and  the  other  for  everything 
else  (clothes,  toys,  wrappers,  most 
packaging  that  is  not  cardboard  or 
paper  and  so  on). 

Jennifer  Turnbull,  recycling  co- 
ordinator for  the  City  of  Guelph, 
says  the  changes  are  necessitated  by 
an  upgrade  in  sorting  equipment  at 
the  Recycling  Centre.  The  new 
equipment  will  no  longer  separate  all 
dry  garbage  into  recyclables  and 


non-recyclables,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Besides  being  a more  economical 
way  of  sorting  garbage,  the  new  sys- 
tem means  recyclable  items  will  no 
longer  be  contaminated  with  other 
garbage,  and  as  a result,  the  city  will 
increase  its  garbage  diversion  from 
the  landfill  to  70  per  cent  from  the 
current  44  per  cent. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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NSIGHT 


When  Culture  Meets  Power 

“My  prediction  is  that  the  culture  concept  will  endure  into  the  decades 
ahead  and  may  even  capture  some  of  its  past  glory” 


by  Stanley  Barrett 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  excerpted  from  the  new 
book  Culture  Meets  Power  by  Prof.  Stanley  Barrett, 

Sociology  and  Anthropology.  It  was  published  in 
December  by  Praeger  and  is  available  at  the  U of  G 
Bookstore. 

HY  HAS  POWER  recently  captivated  the 
anthropological  imagination?  Perhaps 
the  answer  is  no  more  complicated 
than  the  fact  that  it  permeates  our  daily 
lives  and  intrigues  us,  for  reasons  cynical  or  otherwise. 

But  surely  that’s  nothing  new.  Maybe  we  have  finally 
embraced  anthropologist  Edmund  Leach’s  assertion 
that  it  is  power  that  drives  humanity.  Yet  the  notion  of 
power  as  our  basic  human  motive,  while  intuitively 
attractive,  has  its  share  of  skeptics.  Even  if  it  didn't,  the 
puzzle  would  still  remain:  why  power  now? 

The  explanation,  I think,  concerns  the  impact  of 
massive  social  change  on  the  nature  of  culture.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  two  world  wars,  the  end  of  colonialism,  the 
information  age  and  the  process  labelled  globalization, 
with  multinational  corporations  descending  on  Third 
World  countries  and  political  and  economic  migrants 
gravitating  to  the  West,  the  world  has  not  only  become 
smaller,  but  it  has  also  mutated  in  a manner  of  pro- 
found significance  for  anthropology:  culture  has  been 
transformed. 

On  the  one  hand,  culture,  whether  in  the  Orient  or  the  Occi- 
dent, has  been  fragmented.  The  notion  of  a homogeneous,  co- 
hesive, geographically  bounded  local  culture  consisting  of 
people  who  share  a putative  common  ancestry  is  obsolete.  Cul- 
tures have  now  become  multicultures,  and  the  sheer  repertoire 
of  distinctive  cultures,  as  Christoph  Brumann  pointed  out  in  a 
1 998  paper,  has  shrunk.  On  the  other  hand,  a new  form  of  cul- 
ture has  swept  the  world.  Whether  due  to  the  convergence  of 
different  cultures  towards  a common  middle  point  or  the  enor- 
mous clout  of  Americanization,  cultural  similarity  has  every- 
where been  on  the  rise.  This  is  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
writers  have  speculated  about  an  emerging  global  culture. 

Emanating  from  the  shock  waves  of  the  transformed  nature 
of  culture  have  been  two  dramatic  shifts  in  the  intellectual  di- 
rection of  the  discipline,  each  of  which  has  elevated  the  profile 
of  power.  The  first  of  these,  quite  familiar  to  an  anthropological 
audience,  has  been  eagerly  championed  by  some  of  us  and  in- 
dignantly rejected  by  others.  I am  referring  to  the  no-holds- 
barred  critique  of  the  concept  of  culture  during  the  past  couple 
of  decades.  The  argument,  in  part,  is  that  the  emphasis  on  cul- 
tural difference,  long  a celebrated  feature  of  the  discipline,  has 
contributed  to  the  oppression  of  non-western  peoples.  Cultural 
difference  allegedly  has  translated  into  inferiority,  symbolized 
by  the  image  of  the  unfortunate  “other.” 

The  second  intellectual  change  is  equally  revolutionary,  for 
it  disturbs  the  discipline’s  basic  problematic.  For  most  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  profession,  that  problematic  has  been  as  follows: 
How  can  the  immense  cultural  diversity  around  the  world  be 
squared  with  the  presumed  underlying  psychic  and  biological 
unity  of  Homo  sapiens?  What  has  not,  in  my  view,  been  ade- 
quately appreciated  is  that  social  change  has  left  that  problem- 
atic behind.  If  human  beings  are  similar  not  only  in  psychic  and 
biological  terms  but  also  in  cultural  terms,  the  old  problematic 
is  no  longer  meaningful. 


A new  problematic  has  emerged  that  almost  reverses  the  old 
one.  Instead  of  asking  what  unites  human  beings,  given  wide- 
spread cultural -difference,  it  asks  what  divides  them  in  a -world 
of  cultural  similarity. 

Both  the  critique  of  culture  and  the  emergence  of  a new 
problematic  have  signalled  a fundamental  shift  in  anthropo- 
logical orientation.  Rather  than  being  documented,  celebrated 
and  even  created  via  the  pursuit  of  the  exotic,  difference  has 
been  problematized  and  the  door  has  been  opened  to  a relative 
stranger  in  the  discipline:  power. 

Peeking  into  the  Future 

Intellectual  fads  come  and  go.  Culture,  once  the  shining 
concept  in  the  American  school,  can  hardly  be  labelled  a fad, 
but  it  certainly  has  lost  its  lustre  in  recent  years.  Power,  hitherto 
a neglected  term  in  the  discipline,  has  been  dusted  off  and 
placed  on  display.  Yet  its  lifespan  remains  uncertain.  Will  it, 
and  culture,  too,  blossom  or  wither  in  this  new  millennium? 

Forecasting  the  future  is  a treacherous  business,  a game 
more  often  lost  than  won,  but  here  goes.  My  prediction  is  that 
the  culture  concept  will  endure  into  the  decades  ahead  and  may 
even  capture  some  of  its  past  glory,  while  the  power  concept  will 
slip  back  to  the  periphery  where  it  previously  gathered  moss,  its 
brief  day  in  the  sunshine  a footnote  in  academic  history. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  painting  culture’s  future  in 
bright  colours.  One  is  that  even  if  the  trend  toward  global  cul- 
tural similarity  continues,  it  is  improbable  that  total  uniformity 
will  be  attained  or  that  local  culture  will  be  entirely  eclipsed  or 
fail  to  develop  new  forms.  In  other  words,  culture  will  remain  a 
variable  to  be  reckoned  with  in  anthropological  investigation. 

Another  reason  is  that  there  are  too  many  parties  with  a 
vested  interest  in  holding  on  to  culture  to  allow  it  to  slide  into 
oblivion.  Recall  the  backlash  against  the  critique  of  culture 
mounted  by  scholars  such  as  Herbert  S.  Lewis.  For  many  field 
workers  and  applied  anthropologists,  the  raging  debate  about 
the  concept  must  have  come  across  as  a monumental  bore. 


From  their  perspective,  culture,  unexamined  and  un- 
challenged, gives  them  what  they  want:  a label  to  put  on 
their  activity,  thus  locating  it  in  academic  space  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  disciplines.  Counter- 
disciplines such  as  cultural  studies,  ethnic  studies  and 
multicultural  studies  demand  considerably  more  from 
culture.  When  joined  to  power,  it  becomes  the  critical 
variable  in  explaining  which  groups  get  the  biggest  slice 
of  the  pie.  Without  culture,  field  workers  and  applied 
researchers  could  always  fall  back  on  social  structure, 
but  the  counter-disciplines  would  lack  a rationale  to  ex- 
ist. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  culture  has  been  attacked  from  within  — 
that  is,  by  anthropologists  themselves  — it  has  finally 
caught  on  in  other  disciplines.  There  now  are  subdisci- 
plines of  cultural  geography,  cultural  sociology  and  cul- 
tural psychology.  The  scholars  in  these  subdisciplines 
will  find  it  curious  indeed  if  we  inform  them  that  for  the 
past  100  years  or  so,  we  have  got  it  all  wrong  about  cul- 
ture. Then  there  is  the  layperson’s  perspective.  The  pro- 
verbial man  or  woman  on  the  street,  having  only 
recently  discovered  culture,  will  not  be  quick  to  give  it 
up.  For  laypeople,  culture  is  a user-friendly  concept.  It 
connotes  ethnicity  rather  than  race,  invites  the  celebra- 
tion of  diversity  and  encourages  people  to  take  pride  in 
their  tolerance.  Its  very  vagueness  assures  that  it  won’t  mutate 
into  political  consciousness  or  challenge  the  status  quo. 

If  culture  is  a cuddly  concept,  power  is  a prickly  one.  It  un- 
settles the  mind.  It  reminds  people  of  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  and  makes  them  skeptical  of  authority.  Ordinary  people 
are  not  disinterested  in  power.  To  the  contrary,  they  are  acutely 
aware  that  success  and  failure  in  life  depend  as  much  on  who 
you  know  and  what  you  can  get  away  with  as  on  individual  drive 
and  capacity.  This  brings  us  to  the  main  reason  why  power’s 
new-found  celebrity  will  eventually  fade.  From  the  perspective 
of  the  state,  big  business  and  the  privileged  in  general,  unobfus- 
cated power  is  dangerous  power.  The  challenge  is  to  render 
power  as  vague,  and  therefore  as  innocuous,  as  culture.  Enter 
ideology,  discourse  and  manipulation.  Little  wonder  that  the 
layperson’s  interest  in  power  dissipates,  and  incipient  resistance 
falls  flat. 

In  mounting  this  argument,  I do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
power  will  cease  to  be  an  important  issue  in  the  academic  world. 
In  fact,  if  my  interpretation  is  valid  that  a new  problematic  has 
emerged  in  anthropology,  one  that  problematizes  difference 
and  profiles  stratification,  the  focus  on  power  will  be  rein- 
forced. Social  science  does  not,  however,  enjoy  great  prestige  in 
the  outside  world  and  is  unlikely  to  have  much  impact  on  state 
policy  or  big  business.  Besides,  academics  are  citizens,  too,  vul- 
nerable to  the  same  ideological  forces  that  shape  the  conscious- 
ness of  laypeople.  Witness,  for  example,  the  alacrity  with  which 
some  academics,  with  dollar  signs  in  their  eyes,  have  bought 
into  the  notion  that  the  aims  of  the  university  and  the  business 
world  should  harmonize. 

What  all  this  suggests  is  that  it  will  require  a lot  more  effort 
to  make  sure  that  power  is  still  a key  concept  in  the  decades 
ahead  than  culture.  When  culture  met  power  in  the  1980s  and 
1990s,  culture  was  the  first  to  blink.  But  in  the  long  run,  it  may 
be  culture  that  has  the  last  laugh. 
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A Golden  Opportunity 


Hockey  Gryphon  shoots  for  another  gold  medal  at  Winter  Deaflympic  Games 

by  Andrew  Vowles 


"hen  Gryphon  hockey  player  Casey 
VBrien  says  he  reads  the  on-ice  play 
more  quickly  than  his  teammates  do, 
t’s  not  boastfulness  talking.  It’s  a 
matter  of  survival.  The  six-foot-tall,  200-pound 
defenceman  has  to  use  all  his  available  senses  in  the 
varsity  arena  to  make  up  for  a hearing  impairment  that 
leaves  him  able  to  hear  the  referee's  whistle  but  not 
much  else. 

Profoundly  deaf  since  birth,  O’Brien  skated  his  way 
to  a spot  on  the  varsity  blue  line  when  he  arrived  at 
Guelph  in  fall  2001.  Now,  he’s  gearing  up  for  what  will 
be  his  second  appearance  in  the  international  arena  at 
the  Winter  Deaflympic  Games. 

O’Brien  is  off  to  Sweden  this  week  with  a Canadian 
team  of  deaf  athletes  who  are  heavily  favoured  to  repeat 
the  country’s  gold-medal  performance  at  the  Games 
four  years  ago.  And  that  was  just  the  first  of  two  gold 
medals  O’Brien  has  won  in  recent  years.  Last  summer, 
he  traded  in  his  hockey  stick  for  his  equally  worn-in  golf 
clubs  as  part  of  a Canadian  team  that  won  the  World 
Deaf  Golf  Championships  in  Ireland.  He  hopes  to  take 
another  swing  at  golfing  gold  at  the  next  world  competi- 
tion in  Sweden  in  2004. 

Although  several  athletes  in  the  Canadian  Deaf 
Sports  Association  have  played  more  than  one  sport, 
few  can  match  O’Brien’s  achievement  of  gold  medals  in 
two  different  events,  says  Danny  Daniels,  chef  de  mis- 
sion for  this  year’s  Canadian  hockey  team. 

In  1999,  O’Brien  was  one  of  the  youngest  players  on 
the  Canadian  squad  that  won  the  Deaflympics  hockey 
championship  in  Switzerland  after  a tight  three-way' 
race  with  the  United  States  and  Finland.  (Formerly 
called  the  Deaf  World  Games  or  the  World  Games  for 
the  Deaf,  the  competition  takes  place  every  four  years, 
in  the  year  following  the  Olympic  Games.) 

He  racked  up  five  goals  and  five  assists  in  that  series, 
winding  up  with  the  third-highest  Canadian  point  total 
— not  bad  for  a player  who  had  to  fight  all  the  way  just  to  win  a 
spot  on  the  team  that  year.  Recalling  that  the  coaches  passed 
him  over  during  early  practices,  he  says:  “They  didn’t  think  I 
was  good  enough.” 

By  then,  O’Brien  had  already  encountered  more  than  his 
share  of  setbacks,  on  and  off  the  ice.  Besides  his  deafness,  he  was 
born  with  a rare  liver  disease  and  wasn’t  expected  to  live  past  his 
first  year.  After  he  beat  those  odds,  the  doctors  said  there  was  a 
50:50  chance  that  he’d  need  a liver  transplant  by  age  12.  Last 
year,  he  sailed  through  his  annual  checkup,  something  he  at- 
tributes to  athletics  and  a healthy  lifestyle,  including  no  caffeine 
or  alcohol.  “I  live  day  by  day,”  says  O’Brien,  now  23. 

Considered  severely  to  profoundly  (90-  to  95-per-cent) 
deaf,  he  is  unable  to  hear  anything  without  a hearing  aid  except 
high-pitched  sounds.  Besides  his  hearing  aid,  he  relies  on  lip 
reading.  During  a recent  conversation  in  the  Gryphs  lounge 
overlooking  the  arena,  little  outward  sign  of  his  disability  shows 


friend  pointed  out  a newspaper  advertisement  about 
tryouts  for  the  Canadian  squad.  Before  that,  he  had 
grown  up  playing  hockey  mosdy  with  what  he  calls 
“regular”  players. 

He  attended  a few  summer  deaf  hockey  camps  in 
Ottawa  run  by  Jim  Kyte,  the  first  legally  deaf  NHL 
player,  whose  13-season  career  as  a defenceman  in  the 
National  Hockey  League  ended  after  a car  accident  in 

1998.  (Kyte’s  brother  Frayne  is  a Guelph  graduate  who 
played  for  the  Gryphons  in  1994/95  and  was  O’Brien’s 
teammate  on  the  gold-winning  Canadian  squad  in 

1999. ) 

It  was  only  during  that  trip  to  Switzerland  — what 
O’Brien  calls  his  introduction  to  the  “deaf  world"  — 
that  he  even  began  to  learn  sign  language.  When  he 
was  growing  up  in  Gloucester  near  Ottawa,  his  parents 
wanted  him  to  have  as  normal  a life  as  possible,  both 
on  the  ice  and  in  the  classroom. 

His  parents  had  learned  of  his  disability  when  he 
was  two.  Curiously,  his  hockey  career  began  that  same 
year.  Despite  being  unable  to  speak,  O’Brien  was  more 
than  able  to  make  his  excitement  clear  whenever 
Hockey  Night  in  Canada  came  on  TV.  His  father,  Larry, 
bought  him  a pair  of  skates  and  taught  him  to  skate  on 
the  frozen  pond  on  the  family  farm. 

Around  age  10,  O’Brien  made  his  first  Triple  A 
team,  but  quit  the  same  year  because  of  the  bullying  — 
not  from  opponents  but  from  his  own  teammates. 
They  didn't  know  how  to  relate  to  a profoundly  deaf 
player,  he  says,  adding  that  things  went  more  smoothly 
when  they  met  again  six  years  later  for  Junior  A.  In  that 
league,  he  played  for  the  Ottawa  Junior  Senators  and 
the  Nepean  Raiders. 

His  father  coached  him  for  several  years  through 
the  minor  leagues  and  now  serves  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Canadian  Deaf  Ice  Hockey 
Federation. 

O’Brien  grew  up  hoping  to  reach  the  NHL:  “It’s  the 
dream  of  every  kid  who  puts  on  a pair  of  skates.”  But  he  says 
nothing  beat  the  thrill  of  playing  in  Switzerland  four  years  ago. 
“I  went  wanting  to  play  every  minute.  I was  proud  to  be  wearing 
the  Canadian  jersey.”  This  year,  he’s  one  of  about  nine  return- 
ing players  on  the  team. 

O’Brien  ended  up  in  Guelph  after  first  studying  horticulture 
at  Kemptville  Agricultural  College.  He  switched  to  the  B.Sc. 
program,  partly  so  he  could  play  for  the  varsity  team.  He  plans 
to  become  a high  school  physical  education  teacher. 

In  classes,  he  relies  on  lip  reading  and  an  electronic  system 
that  helps  him  pick  up  the  instructor’s  words.  He  also  uses 
note-takers  provided  through  the  Centre  for  Students  with  Dis- 
abilities. 

In  preparation  for  his  trip  to  Europe,  he’s  been  studying 
overtime,  not  to  mention  fitting  in  his  daily  two-hour  practices 
on  the  ice.  “I  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  as  the  average  stu- 
dent,"says  O’Brien,  who  hopes  to  graduate  as  an  academic  All- 
Canadian.  “I  set  my  standards  very  high.” 


as  he  answers  questions  clearly  with  hardly  a stumble. 

Down  on  the  ice  for  the  team’s  daily  workout,  he  tries  to  use 
that  hearing  aid  or  his  handful  of  spares,  but  often  finds  them  a 
nuisance.  The  devices  are  supposed  to  be  water-resistant,  but 
they’re  not  exactly  built  to  stand  up  through  two  hours’  worth 
of  sweaty  grunt  work. 

“On  the  ice,  I mosdy  rely  on  eye-hand  co-ordination,  read- 
ing and  reacting  to  the  play.  I have  to  think  a second  quicker 
than  most  players  do.” 

Head  hockey  coach  Jeff  Reid  says  O’Brien  is  “an  excellent 
athlete  who  loves  to  compete  and  play  the  game  of  hockey.  The 
only  thing  the  team  or  I have  had  to  adapt  to  is  making  sure  that 
Casey  can  see  us  when  we’re  talking.” 

In  a sense,  things  are  easier  at  the  Deaflympics,  where  no 
hearing  devices  are  permitted  at  all.  Athletes  have  varying  de- 
grees of  hearing  loss,  from  hard  of  hearing  to  hearing-impaired 
to  profoundly  deaf. 

O’Brien  first  learned  of  the  Deaflympics  by  accident  when  a 


Rozanski  Will  Continue  With  Advocacy,  Planning 


Continued  from  page  1 

decade.  I am  proud  to  have  worked 
with  such  terrific  administrators, 
faculty,  staff,  students,  alumni  and 
board  members,  and  have  tremen- 
dous confidence  in  Guelph’s  future 
under  Alastair  Summerlee’s  superb 
leadership.  While  Bonnie  and  I have 
greatly  enjoyed  living  in  Guelph  and 
will  miss  our  many  friends  and  retain 
fond  memories,  we  look  forward  to 
returning  to  New  Jersey  and  going 


from  one  outstanding  university  to 
another.” 

Rozanski  lived  in  Ridgewood, 
N.J.,  while  serving  as  provost  and 
vice-president  at  Fairleigh  Dickin- 
son University  from  1986  to  1991 
and  as  provost  at  Wagner  College 
until  1993.  A graduate  of  McGill 
University  with  a BA  in  history,  Ro- 
zanski received  his  PhD  in  modern 
Chinese  history  in  1974  from  the 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
began  his  teaching  career  as  a lec- 
turer in  American-East  Asian  rela- 
tions. He  studied  Chinese  at  New 
Asia  College  in  Hong  Kong  and  was  a 
Lily  Fellow  at  Stanford  and  an 
American- East  Asian  Relations  Fel- 
low at  Columbia  University. 

Michael  Walsh,  chair  of  Guelph’s 
Board  of  Governors,  said  Rider  Uni- 
versity is  “gaining  an  exemplary 


leader  and  passionate  advocate  for 
education.  Dr.  Rozanski’s  presi- 
dency has  been  marked  by  challenge, 
innovation  and  substantial  growth 
in  Guelph’s  academic  stature,  enrol- 
ment, financial  resources  and  repu- 
tation. He  will  be  greatly  missed,  but 
we  wish  him  well  in  this  new  endeav- 
our.” 

Rozanski  will  remain  in  office  at 
Guelph  until  July  2003.  He  plans  to 


focus  actively  on  U of  G’s  priority  ar- 
eas, including  advocating  for  in- 
creased public  investment  in 
universities,  planning  for  student  en- 
rolment growth  through  the  renewal 
of  faculty  and  staff  and  facilities,  and 
completing  the  capital  campaign. 

Rozanski  will  be  succeeded  by 
Summerlee,  who  was  named 
Guelph’s  seventh  president  and 
vice-chancellor  in  January. 
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The  Mask  Behind  the  Man 

Renowned  theatre  designer  shares  his  experience  and  expertise  with  U of  G drama  students 


Drama  professor  Jerrard  Smith  is  a master  mask-maker  whose 
background  in  the  biological  sciences  helps  him  duplicate  intricate 
details  of  animals’  faces.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Chances  are  if  you’re  a fan  of 
live  dance  and  theatre,  you’ve 
seen  the  work  of  Prof.  Jerrard  Smith, 
English  and  Theatre  Studies. 
Probably  best  known  for  his  mask 
work.  Smith  has  been  creating  sets, 
costumes  and  masks  for  35  years.  His 
most  recent  work  can  be  seen  in  the 
drama  program’s  production  of 
Angdlique  March  10  to  15  in  the 
George  Luscombe  Theatre  in  the 
MacKinnon  Building. 

'Tve  always  been  interested  in 
masks  and  transformation,”  says 
Smith,  who  came  to  U of  G in  Janu- 
ary 2002.  “Halloween  was  always 
more  fun  for  me  than  Christmas.” 
He’s  made  a career  out  of  his  in- 
terest in  transformation  through  his 
design  work  for  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company  and  the  National  Ballet  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  Robert  Desrosier’s 
Blue  Snake  and  Walt  Disney’s  World 
on  Ice:  Lion  King  and  Mickey’s  Magic 
Mountain. 

Smith  says  new  plastics  created 
for  the  medical  industry  have  ad- 
vanced mask-making  techniques  in 
recent  years,  but  these  plastics  are 
too  expensive  to  work  with  for  most 
theatre  productions.  “Basically,  I fall 
back  on  plaster,  paper  and  glue.” 

A look  at  his  work,  such  as  the  hy- 
ena with  skull  mask  he  created  for 
Disney’s  ice  version  of  the  Lion  King 
or  the  dog  mask  he  created  for  the 
2002  U of  G production  of  The  Dog 
Beneath  the  Skin , shows  Smith 
doesn’t  need  any  more  than  basic 
materials  to  make  a mask  come  alive. 

It’s  more  than  just  his  creative  eye 
that  allows  him  to  duplicate  intricate 
details  of  animals’  faces.  He  also  has 
a background  in  biological  sciences, 
which  he  studied  at  Queen’s 
University. 

“Because  I’m  rooted  in  biology, 
my  thinking  is  much  more  organic,” 
he  says.  “I’ve  made  many,  many  ani- 
mal masks.  I think  biological  refer- 
ence helps  make  the  transformation 


as  logical  as  possible.  Understanding 
the  musculature  helps  in  terms  of 
understanding  how  the  jaws  work 
and  how  the  mask  will  fit.” 

After  graduating  from  Queen’s, 
Smith  worked  as  a biological  illustra- 
tor at  Simon  Fraser  University  and  as 
a staff  artist  for  the  Vancouver 
Aquarium.  He  also  took  courses  in 
fine  arts,  design  and  animation  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  School  of  Art.  Eventu- 
ally, he  headed  back  east,  where  he 
studied  illustration  and  design  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  and  film  art 
direction  and  production  design  at 
Ryerson. 

It  was  while  working  as  a free- 
lance illustrator  in  Toronto  that  he 
got  a call  from  award-winning  Cana- 
dian composer  R.  Murray  Schafer  — 
a call  that  would  prove  to  be  the  cata- 
lyst in  shaping  Smith’s  theatrical  de- 
sign career. 

Since  1981,  Schafer  has  put  on  a 
series  of  large-scale  environmental 
music/theatre  works  called  the  Pa- 
tria  Cycle.  The  operatic  spectacles  are 
staged  in  a variety  of  settings  in  Can- 
ada and  around  the  world.  Working 
on  these  productions  is  how  Smith 
discovered  that  his  knack  for  trans- 
formation extends  much  further 
than  people’s  faces.  Now,  creating 
theatre  in  unusual  spaces  is  his  pas- 
sion. 

“Usually,  there  are  almost  100 
people  involved  in  the  work  I do 
with  Schafer,  including  performers 
and  crew.  There's  also  an  orchestra, 
singers,  dancers,  actors.  Because 
we’re  working  in  unusual  spaces, 
we’ll  erect  a tent  on  site  and  set  up  a 
carpentry  shop,  an  electrical  shop 
and  a prop  shop  in  the  tent,  then 
we’ll  work  on  site  for  about  three 
weeks  before  the  production  starts.” 

The  sites  Smith  has  worked  on  for 
the  Patria  Cycle  productions  have  in- 
cluded remote  lakes,  a cathedral,  a 
museum,  a medieval  fort,  the  On- 


tario Science  Centre,  the  streets  and 
canals  of  Leiden,  Holland,  an  aban- 
doned winter  circus  in  Li£ge,  Bel- 
gium, and  Union  Station  in 
Toronto. 

Students  in  the  theatre  produc- 
tion course  Smith  teaches  are  learn- 
ing from  his  experience.  They  are 
divided  into  groups  that  serve  as  the 
set,  prop,  sound,  lights  and  costume 
departments  to  create  everything 
needed  to  put  on  Angilique. 

The  play,  written  by  Lorena  Gale 


and  directed  by  Prof.  Ric  Knowles,  is 
based  on  a true  story  that  took  place 
in  the  early  1700s,  says  Smith.  It’s 
about  a black  slave  girl  who  was  ac- 
cused of  setting  a fire  that  burned 
down  a considerable  portion  of 
Montreal.  She  was  eventually 
hanged. 

Smith  designed  the  set,  costumes, 
lighting  and  sound  for  the  produc- 
tion. “It’s  not  a very  elaborate- 
looking  set,  but  it  is  elaborate  in 
terms  of  what  it  does,”  he  says.  A trap 


door  built  into  the  set  makes  the  fire 
scene  realistic  from  the  audience’s 
point  of  view. 

Stage  manager  Samareh  Goharriz 
says  that  Smith’s  time  and  knowl- 
edge have  been  instrumental  to  the 
production.  “While  we’re  rehears- 
ing, Jerrard  and  his  class  are  doing 
props  or  lighting  or  sound.  In  the 
production  meetings,  he  is  very  spe- 
cific and  very  detailed  about  what  he 
wants,  which  is  perfect  because  then 
there’s  never  confusion.” 

Smith  is  not  new  to  teaching.  He 
has  taught  mask-making,  drawing, 
graphic  design  for  the  Internet  and 
theatre-based  craft  and  puppetry  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art,  Sheridan 
College,  Trent  University,  Durham 
College,  Haliburton  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  National  Ballet  School,  the 
Native  Theatre  School  and  Sir  Sand- 
ford  Fleming  College.  “I  love  teach- 
ing,” he  says. 

As  for  his  research,  transforming 
the  outdoors  and  non-traditional 
spaces  into  sets  continues  to  be  his 
main  focus. 

“I’m  not  sure  how  much  I want  to 
be  hands-on  practical,”  he  says.  “By 
that,  I mean:  Do  I want  to  continue 
designing  as  much  as  I can  or  do  I 
want  to  do  more  travel  to  see  what 
other  people  are  doing,  putting  my 
work  in  context?” 

Smith  says  he’s  looking  forward 
to  doing  collaborative  projects  with 
other  departments  on  campus  and 
hopes  to  do  a course-based  seminar 
on  his  work  with  Schafer  in  the  fell. 

Tickets  for  Angdiqueart  $7  Mon- 
day to  Wednesday  and  $9  Thursday 
to  Saturday.  Tickets  can  be  pur- 
chased in  advance  at  the  Doc  Shop  in 
the  University  Centre  or  at  the  door. 
The  show  begins  nightly  at  8 p.m. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
drama  office  in  Massey  Hall  at  Ext. 
53147. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


WOMEN’S  CAMPUS 
SAFETY  INITIATIVES 

Call  for  Proposals  February  2003 


Support  is  for  programs,  services  or  departments  dealing  with 
women’s  safety.  Priority  will  be  given  to  new  initiatives  that  have 
not  been  previously  funded  by  this  grant.  Initiatives  must  be 
implemented  between  March  1 and  November  30,  2003. 

Demonstrate  that  the  safety  concerns  of  a broad  range  of  women, 
or  those  particularly  at  risk,  are  being  addressed.  Demonstrate  the 
expected  impact  of  your  proposal.  We  especially  encourage 
submissions  from  or  on  behalf  of  the  following  at-risk  campus 
populations:  women  with  disabilities,  women  shift  workers, 
women  in  non-traditional  studies,  lesbians,  bisexual  women, 
women  of  colour,  aboriginal  women  and  women  continuing 
education  students. 

Guidelines  for  applications  are  available  at:  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office,  the  HREO  Web  site  (http://www.uoguelph.ca/ 
hre/WCSI.htm),  GSA,  CSA,  Centre  for  Students  with  Disabilities, 
Interhall,  Anishnabeg  Students  Association,  Security  Services  and 
Student  Housing. 

Application  deadline  is  12  noon,  February  28,  2003.  Send 
applications  to:  Women’s  Campus  Safety  Initiatives  Proposal, 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  University  of  Guelph, 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  53275. 

The  Women's  Campus  Safety  Initiatives  Committee 

encourages  proposals  from  all  mambera  of  the  University  community  — 
Individuals  or  groups,  faculty  members,  staff  and  students. 


Program  Logs  1,000  Walks  a Year 
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program.  “We  act  as  additional  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  campus  police,”  says 
Munroe. 

The  Safe  Walk  program  logs  an 
average  of  six  to  eight  calls  a night 
and  up  to  15  during  exam  periods. 
Most  calls  come  not  from  campus 
pub  patrons,  who  are  generally  in 
groups,  but  from  lone  students  por- 
ing over  their  books  at  the  library  or 
in  a residence. 

Walkers  will  accompany  clients 
to  any  campus  location,  including  a 
residence  building,  parking  lot  or 
bus  stop,  says  Munroe,  but  they 
don’t  escort  clients  off  campus. 

He  says  most  calls  come  from 
students  nervous  about  walking 
alone  after  dark.  He  recalls  only  one 
student  who  thought  she  was  being 
followed;  she  was  escorted  to  her  car 
without  incident.  The  majority  of 
callers  are  women,  although  men  do 
occasionally  use  the  service. 


U of  G logs  about  1,000  walks  a 
year.  Proportionally  speaking,  that’s 
the  norm  for  most  universities  with  a 
Safe  Walk  program.  “Guelph  is 
safe,”  says  Munroe. 

He  notes  that  downtown  univer- 
sities in  larger  cities  — notably  To- 
ronto and  Vancouver  — run  paid 
rather  than  volunteer  programs  to 
ensure  that  enough  walkers  are 
available. 

The  CSA  runs  the  program  on  a 
budget  of  about  $16,000  a year, 
which  pays  for  administration, 
equipment  and  cab  expenses  for  vol- 
unteers on  the  late  shift.  In  its  inau- 
gural year  and  in  most  years  since 
then,  the  program  has  received  sup- 
port from  the  Women’s  Campus 
Safety  Initiative  Fund.  The  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  also  contributes 
more  than  $7,000  to  the  program 
each  year. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  volun- 


teers in  Guelph’s  program  are 
women.  Volunteers  undergo  screen- 
ing, including  an  interview  and  po- 
lice check.  They  attend  a day-long 
training  session  given  by  program 
staff,  staff  from  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office,  campus  police 
and  the  community  liaison  officer. 

Last  semester,  four  volunteers 
were  elected  to  a volunteer  council 
that  will  run  team  activities  such  as 
appreciation  events,  a clothing  drive 
and  events  involving  Safe  Walk  pro- 
grams at  nearby  universities. 

For  more  information  about  the 
campus  Safe  Walk  program,  call  Ext. 
54845,  send  e-mail  to  safe- 
walk@uoguelph.ca  or  visit  the  Web 
site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/~safewalk. 
For  an  escort  after  dark  any  night  of 
the  week,  call  Ext.  53200  or  press  the 
Safe  Walk  button  on  a campus  Bell 
payphone. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Deferred  Maintenance  Can  No  Longer  Be  Postponed 

Continued  from  page  2 


three  per  cent  of  total  expenses)  in 
academic  programs  and  student 
services  and  support,  on  top  of  com- 
petitive salaries  and  benefits  and  re- 
sumed pension  contributions.  A 
major  portion  of  that  funding  will  go 
towards  hiring  new  faculty  and  staff 
to  teach  and  provide  services  to  stu- 
dents. This  includes  increased  num- 
bers of  graduate  teaching  assistants 
in  academic  units,  particularly  in 
high-growth  areas  such  as  the  arts 
and  social  sciences,  as  well  as  staff  to 
maintain  new  classroom  and  lab 
space,  enhance  campus  safety  and 
provide  other  student  support  serv- 
ices, including  registrarial  services. 
Additional  resources  will  also  be 
provided  for  the  library  and  student 
financial  assistance. 

Rozanski  stresses  that  the  invest- 
ments associated  with  increased  en- 
rolment next  fall  are  not  just 
one-time  expenses.  “The  flow- 
through impact  will  take  about  four 
years  to  have  its  full  effect  on  the 
University.” 

He  adds  that  U of  G’s  ability  to 
invest  in  quality  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  revenue  assumptions  that 
have  yet  to  be  confirmed,  including 
enrolment  levels,  and  the  Universi- 
ty’s ability  to  close  any  initial  gaps  to 
achieve  a balanced  budget. 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  notes 
that  for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
the  University  does  not  have  access 


to  savings  from  employer  pension 
contributions.  Slumping  market 
conditions  have  required  the  contri- 
butions to  be  reinstated  to  keep  the 
pension  plans  healthy  and  viable,  she 
says.  In  addition,  rising  energy  prices 
and  a harsh  winter  mean  estimates  of 
utility  costs  continue  to  increase. 

“There  is  less  flexibility  in  the 
budget  this  year  because  we  have 
reached  capacity  in  certain  areas,” 
she  says. 

One  area  being  stretched  particu- 
larly thin  is  Guelph’s  physical  facili- 
ties. More  students  next  fall  will 
mean  more  wear  and  tear  on  facili- 
ties that  already  face  a deferred- 
maintenance  problem  estimated  at 
more  than  $200  million.  Each  year, 
the  University  does  as  much  as  it  can 
to  fund  the  most  pressing  mainte- 
nance needs,  says  Sullivan,  but  the 
projected  enrolment  growth  will 
stretch  facilities  to  the  limit,  making 
it  no  longer  possible  to  take  a Band- 
Aid  approach. 

“Action  on  many  deferred- 
maintenance  items  can  no  longer  be 
postponed,”  she  says.  “For  reasons  of 
health,  safety  and  quality,  we  must 
address  many  of  the  structural  needs 
across  this  campus  as  part  of  a 
multi-year  plan.” 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  picture 
is  slightly  more  certain  than  in  past 
years  because  effective  advocacy  by 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
and  Rozanski,  who  chairs  COU,  has 


resulted  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ment committing  to  full  average 
grant  funding  for  new  students  as 
well  as  agreeing  to  provide  an  extra 
$70  million  in  total  for  Ontario  uni- 
versities to  help  deal  with  enrol- 
ments in  excess  of  those  originally 
planned.  But  there  is  still  consider- 
able risk,  says  John  Miles,  assistant 
vice-president  (finance).  Although 
all  Ontario  universities  have  filed  en- 
rolment plans  that  address  projected 
increases  surrounding  the  double 
cohort,  they  won’t  know  what  their 
actual  enrolment  levels  are  — and 
therefore  what  their  share  of  the  pro- 
vincial pot  will  be  — until  the  fall  at 
the  earliest  and  possibly  not  until 
next  winter.  In  fact,  the  University 
has  yet  to  receive  final  confirmation 
of  the  provincial  grant  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  he  says. 

Additional  revenues  will  come 
from  several  sources,  including  fed- 
eral and  provincial  research  infra- 
structure funds  and  tuition  — both 
because  of  planned  enrolment 
growth  and  because  of  fee  increases. 
The  Enrolment  Co-ordinating 
Committee  (ECC)  is  recommending 
that  U of  G increase  domestic  under- 
graduate tuition  fees  by  1.89  per  cent 
($39  per  semester).  ECC  is  also  rec- 
ommending that  domestic  graduate 
fees,  which  are  not  regulated,  rise  by 
1.89  per  cent.  In  addition,  it’s  pro- 
posed that  international  student  fees 
increase  by  five  per  cent,  but  this 


would  be  accompanied  by  additional 
financial  aid  for  international  stu- 
dents already  attending  U of  G.  Even 
with  the  five-per-cent  increase, 
Guelph’s  international  student  fees 
will  be  among  the  lowest  at  Ontario 
universities. 

Other  revenues  are  forecast  from 
savings  in  the  current  year’s  MTCU 
budget,  says  Miles,  “as  long  as  we 
have  no  new  surprises  as  we  had  with 
gas  and  steam  line  breaks  this  win- 
ter.” If  all  projected  revenues  are  not 
realized,  expenditures  will  need  to  be 
adjusted  in  the  fall. 

He  notes  that  the  2003/2004 


Brown  plans  to  keep  pursuing 
her  applied  research  interests  and 
their  implications  for  social  policy 
and  has  applied  to  continue  her 
studies  at  Guelph. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Uxbridge,  she 
decided  to  live  on  campus  to  get  the 
full  university  experience.  She  was  a 
residence  adviser  for  three  years, 
served  on  the  Residence  Life  pro- 
gramming committee,  co-chaired 
the  Dressing  for  Dollars  campaign 
and  was  a member  of  the  Holiday 
Baskets  committee.  Last  year,  she  re- 
ceived the  Leslie  Way  Award  for 


budget  year  also  marks  the  final  in- 
stalment of  repaying  the  deficit 
related  to  the  special  early  retirement 
plan  of  the  early  1990s. 

To  date,  the  preliminary  MTCU 
budget  assumptions  for  2003/2004 
have  been  discussed  with  the  Student 
Budget  Advisory  Group,  ECC, 
VPAC,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  and  employee 
groups.  They  will  go  to  Senate  for 
comment  March  4.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  Board  of  Governors 
has  also  reviewed  the  preliminary 
operating  budget  and  will  present  it 
to  the  full  board  March  6. 


demonstrating  outstanding  aca- 
demic achievement  while  working 
on  Residence  Life  staff. 

“Jamie-Lee  is  a wonderful  repre- 
sentative of  the  100,000  outstanding 
alumni  this  university  has  pro- 
duced,” says  Rozanski.  “This  mile- 
stone gives  us  a chance  to  look  back 
and  appreciate  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  Guelph’s  reputation  for 
excellence  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
many  future  graduates  who  will 
emulate  their  predecessors’  suc- 
cesses.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Convocation  Milestone 

Continued  from  page  1 


WORK  FOR  THE  REST 


IN  THE  WORLD  THIS  SUMM 


Take  charge  of  your  future  with  Summer 
Company,  an  Ontario  government  program 
for  full-time  students  aged  15-29.  It 
provides  hands-on  business  training  and 
mentoring  and  awards  of  up  to  $3,000  to 
help  start  your  own  summer  business. 


For  more  information  contact: 

Guelph  Business  Enterprise  Centre 

The  Atrium  - 1 Stone  Rd.  W.,  Guelph  ON  NIG  4Y2 
(519)  826-4701  • Fax:  (519)  826-4721 
www.guelphbusiness.com 


Deadline  for  applications  is  April  4, 2003. 
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Seasonal  Farm  Workers  Reap  Benefits,  Sacrifices 

Although  living  away  from  their  families  is  difficult,  workers  receive  higher  salaries  than  they  could  earn  at  home 


WHERE  ARE  ALL  THE  MEN?  It 
was  one  of  the  first  thoughts 
Prof.  Kerry  Preibisch  had  after 
arriving  in  a small  rural  town  in 
Mexico.  The  then  graduate  student 
was  doing  research  on  gender  and 
rural  development  and  realized  right 
away  there  was  something  different 
about  the  community  she  was 
visiting. 

“It  was  a town  of  women,  chil- 
dren and  elders,”  says  Preibisch, 
who  joined  Guelph’s  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  in 
2001  on  contract  and  was  appointed 
to  a tenure-track  position  last  fall.  “I 
learned  later  it  was  what  they  call  a 
'ghost  village,’  where  all  the  men  of 
prime  working  age  are  away  most  of 
the  year  working  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.” 

That  experience  was  Preibisch’s 
first  glimpse  of  what  rural  life  is  of- 
ten like  in  countries  that  take  part  in 
ventures  such  as  Canada’s  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  program.  The 
program  recruits  people  from  Mex- 
ico and  the  Carribean  to  work  in 
Canada’s  farming  industry.  Workers 
— mostly  men  — can  be  away  for  up 
to  eight  months  of  the  year,  leaving 
family  and  loved  ones  to  cope  on 
their  own. 

“I  was  drawn  to  look  at  the  social, 
economic  and  gender  implications 
of  these  programs,  what  it  means  for 
those  who  are  away  and  those  who 
are  left  behind,”  she  says. 

Preibisch,  who  speaks  Spanish, 
ended  up  spending  a total  of  six 
years  in  Mexico  conducting  research 
for  her  master’s  degree  at  Simon 
Fraser  University  and  later  a PhD 
from  the  University  of  Reading  in 
England. 

“Mexico  is  a fascinating  coun- 
try,” she  says,  adding  that  at  one 
point,  she  worked  in  a village  where 
about  40  men  worked  in  Ontario, 
many  of  them  for  the  same  farmer 
for  years. 

Preibisch  brought  her  interest  in 
Mexico  and  seasonal  agricultural 
programs  with  her  to  U of  G,  where 
she  teaches  courses  on  gender,  the 


political  economy  of  development 
and  the  globalization  of  agri-food 
systems.  She  is  currently  engaged  in 
three  separate  research  projects  that 
focus  on  migrant  workers,  including 
the  most  comprehensive  review  of 
Canada’s  seasonal  agricultural  work- 
ers program  in  its  36-year  history. 

For  that  study,  she  and  her  re- 
search team  interviewed  more  than 
100  workers,  farmers,  administra- 
tors and  community  activists  in 
hopes  of  understanding  the  migrant 
labour  experience  and  making  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  study  is  being  spearheaded 
by  the  North-South  Institute,  an 
Ottawa-based  think  tank  and  the 
only  independent  research  institute 
in  Canada  focused  on  international 
development.  The  institute  conducts 
research  on  Canada’s  relations  with 
developing  countries  and  on  a wide 
range  of  foreign  policy  issues. 

The  agricultural  workers  pro- 
gram is  an  important  issue  for  both 
the  developing  countries  that  send 
migrant  workers  and  for  the  high- 


income  countries  that  receive  them. 

“Many  Canadian  farmers  are  reli- 
ant on  the  foreign  workforce,”  says 
Preibisch.  Last  year  alone,  more  than 
20,000  foreign  migrant  workers  were 
employed  in  Canada,  about  80  per 
cent  of  them  in  Ontario.  Their  jobs 
range  from  entry-level  pickers  and 
processors  to  the  foreperson  of  a 
crew.  Their  pay  starts  at  $7.20  an 
hour. 

“They  work  long  hours,  up  to  70 
to  80  hours  a week,”  she  says.  “They 
want  to  earn  as  much  money  as  they 
can  while  they’re  here.” 

Preibisch  adds  that  many  of  the 
migrant  labourers  were  cautious 
about  talking  to  her  at  first. 

“They  worried  about  how  what 
they  said  would  be  perceived  by  an 
outsider  or  that  it  might  jeopardize 
their  job  in  some  way.  The  fact  that  I 
speak  Spanish  was  absolutely  critical 
in  helping  get  past  that  concern.” 

She  adds  that  her  research  assist- 
ant, PhD  student  Luz  Maria  Her- 
moso,  also  made  important  efforts  to 
build  rapport  with  the  migrant 
workers. 


“For  some  of  them,  I think  it  was 
therapeutic.  They  spend  so  much  of 
their  time  working  on  the  farms  and 
being  socially  isolated  that  I think  it 
helped  to  talk  about  it.” 

Although  living  away  from  their 
families  is  difficult,  the  workers  like 
the  program  because  they  are  paid 
higher  salaries  than  they  could  earn 
at  home,  says  Preibisch.  The  Cana- 
dian program  is  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  foreign  govern- 
ments and  takes  care  of  details  such 
as  work  permits  and  transportation. 
“It  is  considered  much  safer  than 
crossing  the  border  to  work  illegally 
in  a country.” 

Most  migrant  workers  send  the 
majority  of  their  money  home  to 
their  families,  but  they  also  spend  a 
fair  amount  of  money  in  the  Cana- 
dian communities  they  live  in,  she 
says. 

“Not  only  do  they  purchase 
goods  and  services  while  they’re 
here,  but  they  also  take  a consider- 
able number  of  goods  purchased 
away  with  them.” 

That  economic  and  community 


component  of  the  migrant  work- 
force is  the  subject  of  Preibisch’s  sec- 
ond study  with  Prof.  Harald  Bauder, 
Geography,  which  is  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  The  research  explored  the 
community  impact  of  foreign  farm 
workers  on  the  towns  of  Simcoe  and 
Delhi. 

“These  communities  are  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  this  mar- 
ket,” she  says,  adding  that  local 
stores  stock  their  shelves  with  food 
products  and  provide  other  services 
targeted  at  migrant  workers. 

Preibisch’s  third  study,  sup- 
ported by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  is  fo- 
cusing on  female  workers  in  Cana- 
da’s seasonal  agricultural  workers 
program. 

“Women  make  up  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  migrant  workforce,” 
she  says.  “The  women  who  take  part 
tend  to  be  single  mothers  who  have 
no  other  way  to  support  their  fami- 
lies. They  have  to  leave  their  children 
behind  in  the  care  of  others  in  order 
to  provide  for  them  — I can’t  imag- 
ine it.  I’m  interested  in  looking  at  the 
social  costs  these  women  have  to 
face.  It’s  a whole  different  ball  game 
for  them.” 

Preibisch  has  always  been  drawn 
to  rural  life.  Her  maternal  grandpar- 
ents were  wheat  farmers  in  Sas- 
katchewan, and  much  of  her 
childhood  was  spent  on  the  Prairies, 
where  she  developed  an  early  appre- 
ciation for  farming  life.  As  a young 

adult,  she  became  absorbed  in  the 
sociology  of  agriculture. 

“I  was  interested  in  how  the  needs 
of  high-income  countries  like  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  met  by 
workers  from  Mexico  and  the  Car- 
ribean.” 

She  was  attracted  to  U of  G be- 
cause of  its  growing  number  of  Latin 
American  scholars  and  well-known 
collaborative  international  develop- 
ment studies  program.  “It’s  the  per- 
fect place  for  me  to  do  my  teaching 
and  research.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


LIFESTYLE 

REDEFINED 

Come  Visit  Our  Unique 
Furnished  Models 

SATURDAY  & SUNDAY  12-5  p.m. 
MONDAY -THURSDAY  2-7  p.m. 

Soaring  12'  to  18’  ceilings 
Brick  interiors,  SteelAWood  Beams 
Grand  Over-sized  Windows 
Gourmet  Kitchens 


Studios  from  $98,900 

1 bedroom  from  $124,900 

2 Bedroom  from  $183,900 
Bi-Levels  from  $259,900 

45  Cross  Street,  Guelph 
www.themilllofts.com 
519  822  1889 
416  203  6636 
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L A S S I F TTTD  S 


FOR  SALE 


Snowshoe  Siamese/Persian  kittens, 
Ext.  54900  or  warthur@ovc. 
uoguelph.ca. 

1993  Mazda  626,  automatic,  power 
steering,  brakes,  windows  and  sun- 
roof, AM/FM  stereo  radio  and  tape, 
no  rust,  excellent  condition,  certi- 
fied, 228,000  kilometres,  822-2948. 

African  blankets,  hand-woven  in 
Nigerian  villages,  various  sizes  and 
colours,  837-0518  or  tjones@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Solid  teak  couch  and  two  chairs, 
funky-looking,  1960s  vintage;  teak 
wall  unit;  antique  quilting  frame; 
new  quilting  frame;  walnut  side- 
board, Trudy,  Ext.  58310  or 
767-1922. 

Single  bed  with  mattress,  chrome 
frame,  excellent  condition,  used 
occasionally  as  a spare  bed;  metal 
and  wood  baker’s  stand,  821-3623. 

Four-bedroom  home  in  west  end, 
two  baths,  master  ensuite  with 
Jacuzzi,  kitchen  with  pantry,  ceram- 
ics, double  driveway,  large  backyard 
patio  with  gas  hookup,  close  to  new 
rec  centre,  shopping,  schools,  837- 
1418  or  stu@pr.uoguelph.ca. 

Rossi  boots,  Australian  Blund- 
stones,  black,  new,  women’s  9lA, 
men’s  8,  Cynthia,  ccheesem@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Three-bedroom  custom-built  bun- 
galow, close  to  University,  Clara, 
824-3993  or  826-4738. 

1.2GHz  Athlon  computer,  786Mb 
RAM,  32X  CD  writer,  16X 
DVD-ROM,  100MB  zip  drive, 
floppy,  32Mb  ATI  Graphics  (dual 
display),  16Gb  hard  drive,  Sound- 


blaster  live,  Ethernet  card,  56K 
modem,  two  17-inch  brand-name 
monitors,  keyboard,  optical  wheel 
mouse,  Windows  XP,  Jerrold, 
837-5523  or  jlitwine@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  two- 
storey  duplex  suitable  for  profes- 
sionals, downtown  Guelph,  laundry, 
dishwasher,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  April  1,  Susan,  827-9494  or 
sdouglas@uoguelph.ca. 

Bachelor  apartment  in  sixplex, 
Woolwich/Speedvale  Avenue,  hard- 
wood floors,  large  windows,  avail- 
able March  1,  $625  a month  inclu- 
sive, 823-0838. 

Four  bedrooms  available  in  five- 
bedroom  house,  minutes  to  bus 
stop,  laundry,  dishwasher,  lease 
from  beginning  of  May  to  end  of 
August,  $350  to  $375  a month  inclu- 
sive, Sara,  Ext.  77463  or  sdunkerl@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
for  summer  sublet,  downtown,  close 
to  amenities,  parking  for  one,  non- 
smokers,  pets  and  price  negotiable, 
767-9115. 

Three-bedroom  two-storey  home  in 
south  end,  2Vi  baths,  gas  fireplace, 
cedar  deck,  double  garage,  available 
March  1,  $1,200  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, 836-2885. 

Room  in  two-bedroom  apartment, 
laundry,  parking  for  one,  close  to 
downtown  and  bus  route,  available 
May  1,  $450  a month  inclusive,  824- 
9803  or  chemigall007@netscape. 
net. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  old  University  area 
suitable  for  visiting  scholar  or 


mature  student,  large  windows, 
separate  entrance,  laundry,  no  park- 
ing, non-smokers,  no  pets,  seven- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  available 
now  for  one  month  or  more,  $650  a 
month  plus  utilities,  763-0449  or 
mnelisch@uoguelph.ca. 

Furnished  bedroom  in  home  with 
private  kitchenette/study  area,  walk- 
ing distance  to  campus,  on  bus 
route,  laundry,  cable,  separate  en- 
trance, shared  bath  with  one  male 
tenant,  leave  message  at  763-1236  or 
bardwell@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 

Ground-floor  apartment  in  Ayr, 
Scotland,  sleeps  four,  bath  and 
shower  ensuite,  private  parking, 
minutes  to  seafront,  town  centre  and 
railway,  $400  a week,  826-6038  or 
janet.dalgleish@sympatico.ca. 

Room  for  mature,  quiet  student  in 
shared  home  with  owner,  available 
immediately,  $375  a month  inclu- 
sive, 826-7400. 


WANTED 


Wingback  or  similar  type  uphol- 
stered chairs,  will  recover  if  neces- 
sary, Trudy,  Ext.  58310  or  767- 1 922. 

Dishwasher,  under  counter,  black  or 
white,  not  too  old,  821-2793. 

Used  laptop  computer,  minimum 
P3  or  Celeron  600+  CPU,  DVD- 
ROM,  256MB  RAM,  Jerrold,  837- 
5523  or  jUtwine@uoguelpb.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Music  lessons  for  saxophone,  clari- 
net and  flute  by  music  sessional 
instructor,  Andy,  782-2882. 

Graphic  design,  poster  setup  and 
illustration  for  poster  presentations, 
836-5214. 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 


Insurance 

Visit  us  at  wvvw.ecortornlcallnsu  ranee  a 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Audio  Aw* 

Sound  Systems,  Lighting,  Audio-Visual 
Sales,  Rentals  and  Service 
Event  Management 


44  Essex  Street,  Guelph  ♦ 763-5631 

www.audioaccess.ca 


NEC  LT220  Projector  — 2000  lumens  - 6.4  lbs. 
Rent  - $235.00/day  Buy  - $4,499.00 


S80, 000-5250,000 
CONDOS  - SELLING-BUYING 

Send  for  my  “Condo  Buyer’s  Package  to  be 
mailed  to  your  address.  Apartments  and 
Townhouses.  One-Two-Three  bedrooms  in 
many  locations.  How  to  buy  with  5%  and  10% 
down-payment.  Discounted  mortage  rates.  Cash 
backs.  1st  time  buyers  booklets  AND  a full  list 
of  available  Condominiums  suitable  for  you.  IF  SELLING  Valuations 
for  Sellers  can  be  e-mailed  or  mailed.  (Competitive  Commission 
Rates!)  See  www.guelph-condos.ca  and  www.guelph-realestate.ca. 

Call  Mike  Halley 
Home  Office:  519-821-2005 

For  friendly  help  and  advice 


SMART 

THINKING 


Save  Money  And  Reduce  Taxes 

$ Term  Deposits  - safe  and  secure 
$ Index-linked  term  deposits  - higher  potential  return 
$ Mutual  Funds  - featuring  Ethical  Funds® 
for  diversity,  flexibility  and  potentially  higher  returns 


Call  Us! 

370  Stone  Road  W 
200  Speedvale  Ave  W 
822.1072 
also  in  Fergus 
www.unbank.coop 


Member  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  of  Ontario 

Every  RRSP  an  ordinary  bank  has... 
with  our  unique  co-operative  twist 

Mutual  funds  are  offered  through  Credential  Asset  Management  Inc.  Commissions , 
hailing  commissions,  management  fees  and  expenses  all  may  be  associated  with 
mutual  fund  investments.  Please  read  the  prospectus  before  investing.  Unless  oth- 
erwise slated,  mutual  fund  securities  and  cash  balances  am  not  insured  nor  guaran- 
teed, their  values  change  frequently  and  past  performance  may  not  be  repeated 

®£th  ical  Funds  s a registered  trademark  owned  by  Ethical  Funds  Inc.  and  is  used  mder  license. 


Guelph  & Wellington 

Credit  Union 


unbank  yourself 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  March  2 
with  "Winter  Weeds”  and  March  9 
with  “The  Secretive  Subnivian 
Space."  The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 


“Ponds  and  Woodland  Gardens”  is 
the  focus  of  a workshop  led  by  horti- 
culturist Henry  Kock  March  20  from 
9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $32.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  required  by 
March  6.  Call  Ext.  54110. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop on  ducks  March  26  from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $65.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  March  12. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
comedy  Remember  Me  by  Sam 
Bobrick  Saturdays  until  April  26. 
Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  Cost  is  $49.  For 
tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  the  Canadian  premiere  of 
Argentine  video  artist  Gustavo 
Romano.  His  video  La  tarde  de  un 
escritor  ( The  Afternoon  of  a Writer) 
will  run  in  the  main-floor  gallery 
until  March  2.  An  opening  reception 
is  slated  for  Feb.  27  and  will  begin 
with  a gallery  talk  at  7 p.m.  by  Prof. 
Susan  Douglas,  Fine  Art  and  Music. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  Feb.  27  with  flutist 
Ellen  Waterman,  Gayle  Young  on 
amaranth  and  Jesse  Stewart  on  per- 
cussion and  March  6 with  soprano 
Lita  Classen  and  pianist  Allan  Behan. 
On  March  13,  saxophonist  Andrew 
Klaehn  and  friends  perform.  The 
concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 


FILMS 


Classic  horror  movies  from  the 
1950s  will  be  screened  Feb.  28  and 
March  7 from  7 to  10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  117.  Slated  for  Feb.  28 
are  Curse  of  the  Demon  and  Earth  Vs. 
the  Spider.  On  March  7,  the  films  are 
Them!  and  Beginning  of  the  End. 
Admission  is  free. 


LECTURES 


OAC  continues  its  four-part  lecture 
series  on  “Agri-Food  for  the  Quality 
of  Life”  March  5 with  a discussion  of 
"New  Agri-Food  Products:  Oppor- 
tunities for  Rural  Ontario”  at  7 p.m. 
in  OVC  1714.  The  lecture  will  be 
held  simultaneously  by  video  confer- 
ence at  College  d’Alfred  in  Room 
244.  The  series  concludes  March  19 
with  “Is  It  Safe  to  Eat  Anything?” 


The  College  of  Arts  lecture  series  on 
books  and  publishing  presents 
award-winning  author  Alistair 
MacLeod  March  13  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 
Admission  is  free. 


NOTICES 


The  Student  Affairs  open  forum  se- 
ries presents  Prof.  Kerry  Daly,  Fam- 
ily Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition, 
discussing  “Navigating  Work  and 
Family  Lives"  March  4 at  1 1:30  a.m. 
in  UC  103. 


A Nutraceutical  Career  Connection 
Fair  will  be  held  March  6 from  1 1 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the  upper  lobby  of 
the  Powell  Building.  For  a list  of  par- 
ticipating organizations,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/nhptc/ 
career%20connection.htm. 


March  4 is  the  deadline  to  submit 
nominations  for  the  following 
awards:  R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life 
Award,  Student  Involvement  Rookie 
Award,  Andre  Auger  Citizenship 
Award  and  Brian  D.  Sullivan  Student 
Leadership  Award.  Nomination 
packages  are  available  at  the  Connec- 
tion Centre  on  Level  3 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  For  more  information, 
send  e-mail  to  leader@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Multi-Faith  Resource  Centre  is 
offering  a Mardi  Gras  agape  meal 
March  4 at  noon  in  UC  332.  A short 
jazz-style  service  will  be  followed  by 
a meal.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


Ash  Wednesday  will  be  celebrated  at 
two  half-hour  services  March  5 — at 
8 a.m.  in  UC  334  and  at  noon  in 
Raithby  House  100. 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  presents  a discussion  of 
“Benefits  and  Limitations  of  Multi- 
ple Roles”  March  5 at  11  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  238. 


The  Guelph  and  District  Labour 
Council  and  the  United  Steelworkers 
Local  4120  mark  International 
Repetitive  Strain  Injury  (RSI) 
Awareness  Day  Feb.  28  with  a panel 
discussion  from  6:30  to  9 p.m.  in  UC 
103.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Canadian  Peace  Research  and 
Education  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  June  12  to  15  at 
the  University  of  Regina.  Panels/ 
roundtables  and  papers  are  invited 
from  academics  of  all  disciplines. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  March 
31.  For  details,  visit  www.msvu.ca/ 
PAX/CPREA/Conference2003/con- 
ference2003.htm  or  contact  program 
chair  Shreesh  Juyal  at  306-585-4202 
or  Shreesh.Juyal@uregina.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  series  contin- 
ues March  5 with  Al  Crumbliss  of 
Duke  University  explaining  “Co- 
ordination Chemistry  of  Sidero- 
phere  Mediated  Microbial  Iron 
Transport:  Mechanisms  of  Iron- 
Siderophore  Chelation/Dechelation, 
Recognition  and  Transport"  and 
March  12  with  Ole  Hindsgaul  of  the 
University  of  Alberta.  The  talks 
begin  at  1 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
222. 


V K N T S 


The  College  of  Arts  “Research  in 
Progress”  seminar  presents  “Early 
Modern  Autopsies:  Pathogra- 

phy/ Pathology”  with  Prof.  Alan 
Shepard,  director  of  the  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies,  Feb.  27 
at  4 p.m.  in  the  Whippletree. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  Feb.  28  is  Amanda  van 
der  Vinne  considering  “The  Identifi- 
cation and  Characterization  of  a 
Quorum  Sensing  System  in  Mannhe- 
imia  haemolytica”  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  260. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Prof.  Stefan  Kremer,  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science, 
explaining  “The  Symbolism- 
Connectionism  Duality  in  Language, 
Its  Resolution  and  Consequences” 
Feb.  28.  On  March  14,  Prof.  Dan 
Meegan,  Psychology,  discusses 
synesthesia.  The  seminars  begin  at  2 
p.m  in  MacKinnon  317. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  features  Maxim  Pospelov  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  March  4 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  318  and 
Chris  Wilds  of  the  Bloomberg 
School  of  Public  Health,  Baltimore, 
March  6 at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
318.  On  March  11,  Gerd  Bunt- 
kowsky  of  the  Institut  fur  Chemie, 
Berlin,  discusses  “Elucidating  Struc- 
ture, Packing  and  Dynamics  of 
(Bio)organic  Molecules  With  Solid- 
State  NMR”  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaugh- 
ton 113.  On  March  13,  Andre  De 
Gouvea  of  the  Theoretical  Physics 
Division,  Fermilab,  speaks  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  318. 


The  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture and  C-Ciarn  Agriculture  pres- 
ent a seminar  series  on  “Climate 
Change  and  Agricultural  Adapta- 
tion.” First  up  is  Henry  Hengeveld  of 
Environment  Canada  discussing 
“Climate  Change  and  Agriculture 
101:  Is  There  a Scientific  Basis  for 
Public  Concern?”  March  5.  On 
March  12,  the  topic  is  “Climate 
Change  and  the  Carbon  Cycle:  Are 
Forests  Part  of  the  Problem  or  Part  of 
the  Solution?"  with  Michael  Apps  of 
the  Canadian  Forest  Service.  The 
seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Thornbrough  1307. 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  presents  “Nutrition  and  Your 
Preschooler”  March  6 at  7 p.m. 
Guest  speaker  is  dietitian  Jane  Bell- 
man of  the  Wellington-Dufferin- 
Guelph  Health  Unit.  Admission  is 
free.  To  attend,  RSVP  to  Ext.  52682 
by  March  4. 


The  Aga  Khan  Foundation  Canada 
will  hold  a development  seminar 
March  7 from  12:30  to  4 p.m.  in 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 
This  year’s  topic  is  “Enterprising 
Women:  Building  Opportunities  in 
Central  Asia.”  Advance  registration 
is  required  and  can  be  done  online  at 
www.akfc.ca. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  seminar  series  March 
6 is  Erwin  Brown  of  Frenchay  Hospi- 
tal in  England  considering  "A  Scien- 
tific Approach  to  Antibiotic  Pre- 
scribing” at  12:30  p.m. 


“Screening  and  Characterization 
Variants  of  the  Human  Enzyme 
NAT1”  is  the  topic  of  graduate  stu- 
dent Mihaela  Savulescu,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  in  the  biochemis- 
try seminar  series  March  6 at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


“Intersubtype  Recombination  in 
FIV  Infection”  is  the  focus  of  PhD 
candidate  Felipe  Reggeti  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology  semi- 
nar series  March  7 at  2 p.m.  in  Patho- 
biology 2106. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  presents 
Daniel  Heath  of  the  University  of 
Windsor  discussing  “Genetic  and 
Life  History  Divergence  Among 
Aquatic  Populations:  Patterns,  Proc- 
esses and  Perplexity”  March  7 at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


On  March  13,  the  departments  of 
Microbiology  and  Physics  present 
Janos  Lanyi  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Irvine,  explaining  “Transport 
Mechanism  From  Crystal  Structures 
of  Seven  States  in  the  Bacteriorho- 
dopsin  Photocycle”  at  noon  in  OVC 
1713. 


The  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  seminar  series  features  PhD 
candidate  Marina  Mourtzakis 
explaining  “The  Role  of  Amino 
Acids  in  Skeletal  Muscle  Metabo- 
lism: A Focus  on  Glutamate,  Gluta- 
mine and  Alanine”  March  14  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 


SYMPOSIA 


The  ninth  annual  State  of  Our  Earth 
Environmental  Symposium  runs 
March  22  on  campus.  Keynote 
addresses,  panel  discussions,  dis- 
plays and  workshops  will  address  the 
theme  “Global  Issues,  Local  Solu- 
tions.” For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  54293. 


The  Toxicology  Students’  Associa- 
tion hosts  the  17th  annual  Toxicol- 
ogy Symposium  March  1 from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  Cost 
is  $15  for  students,  $20  for  non- 
students. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  training 
and  development  opportunities  for 
faculty,  instructional  staff  and 
graduate  teaching  assistants  con- 
tinue March  4 with  “Teaching  With 
PowerPoint:  Advanced,”  March  5 
with  “A  Universal  Instructional 
Design  Approach  to  the  Course  Syl- 
labus,” March  10  with  “WebCT 
Advanced  Series:  Session  II  — Quiz- 
zes” and  March  1 9 with  “Multimedia 
for  Teaching.”  A two-part  series  on 
“Preparing  Electronic  Documents 


for  Teaching”  runs  March  24  and 
26,  with  Part  2 to  be  repeated  April 
1.  For  more  details  and  to  register 
online,  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca.  Direct  inquiries  to 
Mary  Nairn  at  Ext.  53571. 


TSS  hosts  a new  faculty  luncheon 
March  6 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Day  Hall 
125.  The  discussion  topic  is  “Aca- 
demic Integrity  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.”  For  more  information, 
call  Trevor  Holmes  at  Ext.  52963. 


THEATRE 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  presents  Angilique  by 
Lorena  Gale  March  10  to  15  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  George  Luscombe  Thea- 
tre. Tickets  are  $7  Monday  to 
Wednesday,  $9  Thursday  to  Satur- 
day, and  are  available  at  the  UC  Doc 
Shop  or  at  the  door. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  will  hold  their 
seventh  annual  garden  conference 
March  2 from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute.  Reg- 
istration is  $30  at  the  door  or  $25  in 
advance.  For  more  information,  call 
Iza  Lipkowski  at  836-1796. 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band,  directed 
by  Colin  Clarke,  continues  its 

125th-annivcrsary  season  vrith  “A 

Taste  of  Europe”  March  16  at  3 p.m. 
at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For  ticket 
information,  call  Leslie  MacDonald 
at  837-0276  or  send  e-mail  to  les- 
lie@softpulse.  com. 


The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  is  look- 
ing for  donations  of  unwanted 
treasures  for  its  giant  garage  April 
13.  To  arrange  for  pickup  of  your 
donation,  call  821-3210. 


The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 
will  host  a Heart  Smart  women’s 
information  session  March  28  from 
7:30  to  10  a.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 
Guest  speaker  is  David  Posen,  a spe- 
cialist in  stress  management.  For 
ticket  information,  call  837-4858. 


Guelph-Wellington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis holds  its  annual  auction  and  din- 
ner March  29  at  5 p.m.  at  Guelph 
Place.  The  evening  will  include  live 
and  silent  auctions,  draws,  a buffet 
dinner  and  music.  For  tickets,  infor- 
mation or  to  donate  items  for  the 
auction,  call  836-11 10. 


The  Stroke  Recovery  Network  pres- 
ents a panel  discussion  on  prevent- 
ing strokes  March  5 at  7 p.m.  at 
Harcourt  Church,  87  Dean  Ave.  For 
more  information,  call  824-1628. 


The  Kidney  Foundation  is  looking 
for  donations  of  old  vehicles  for  its 
annual  fundraising  Kidney  Car  Pro- 
gram. Donors  will  receive  a tax 
receipt.  For  more  information,  call 
1-800-565-5511  or  visit  the  Website 
www.kidney.ca. 
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College  Royal 
Ready  to  Roll 

Annual  open  house  involves  some  3,000  volunteers 


Henry  Janzen,  conductor  of  the  U of  G Orchestra,  leads  a rehearsal  of  Gustav  Holst’s  challenging  masterpiece 
The  Planets,  which  is  scheduled  to  run  April  4 at  the  River  Run  Centre.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

U of  G Orchestra  Tunes  Up 
for  Voyage  to  The  Planets 

Conductor  realizes  his  longtime  dream  of  staging  Holst  masterpiece 


UOF  G STUDENTS  are  busy 
preparing  for  College  Royal 
weekend,  the  largest  university  open 
house  event  in  North  America. 
“Proud  Heritage,  Promising  Future” 
is  the  theme  of  this  year’s  event, 
which  runs  March  15  from  9 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  and  March  16  from  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  All  open  house  events  are  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

Launched  in  1925  as  a livestock- 
showing competition,  College  Royal 
has  grown  to  become  a campus-wide 
event  that  involves  some  3,000  vol- 
unteers and  attracts  close  to  30,000 
visitors  each  year. 

This  year’s  open  house  features 
traditional  favourites  such  as  the 
livestock  show,  logging  competition 
and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  dog 
show,  as  well  as  a photography  con- 
test, spelling  bee  and  Gryphon  Jeop- 
ardy. The  weekend  will  also  feature 
numerous  displays  and  activities  by 
student  clubs  and  individual  depart- 
ments, hands-on  teddy  bear  surgery 
for  kids  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  tours  of  the  Wild  Bird 


The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  (CFI)  is  investing 
$346,671  in  U of  G research  projects 
on  the  behaviourial  side  of  drug  use 
and  relapse  and  photo-  receptors  in 
plants  and  fungi.  Profs.  Francesco 
Leri,  Psychology,  and  Leonid  Brown, 
Physics,  are  among  97  researchers 
from  26  universities  receiving  more 
than  $17.7  million  in  CFI  research 
infrastructure  support  announced 
last  week. 

Guelph’s  projects  fall  under  CFI’s 
New  Opportunities  Fund,  designed 
to  help  launch  the  careers  of  new  and 
talented  faculty  members  and  help 
institutions  recruit  scholars  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  in  priority  areas  for 
research.  The  fund  covers  40  per 
cent  of  the  infrastructure  costs  of  a 
project,  with  the  remaining  funds 
coming  from  the  research  institu- 
tions and  private-,  public-  and 
voluntary-sector  partners. 

“A  major  difficulty  for  young  in- 
vestigators like  myself  is  to  establish 


Clinic,  a cat  show,  synchronized 
swimming  demonstrations  and  a 
chemistry  magic  show. 

Another  College  Royal  tradition 
is  the  annual  Curtain  Call  musical 
production,  with  this  year’s  com- 
pany performing  Annie  Get  Your 
Gun  March  13  to  15  in  War  Memo- 
rial Hall  at  8 p.m.  and  at  2 p.m. 
March  15.  Tickets  are  $10  for  even- 
ing performances  and  $8  for  the 
matinee. 

Also  scheduled  are  a number  of 
team  events,  including  a tug-of-war, 
pie  throw,  egg  toss,  square  dance 
competition  and  pancake-flipping 
contest.  In  addition,  a lecture  series 
will  run  throughout  the  weekend, 
featuring  talks  on  a variety  of  issues 
and  subjects  being  studied  at  the 
University. 

A complete  listing  of  all  College 
Royal  events  and  activities  is  avail- 
able on  the  Web  at  www.colle- 
geroyal.uoguelph.ca.  Programs  are 
also  available  on  campus  and  at  nu- 
merous locations  throughout  the 
city. 


a new  laboratory  from  nothing,  but 
CFI  makes  it  possible,”  says  Leri, 
who  received  $148,126  to  study 
drug-motivated  behaviour  in  rats. 
Leri,  who  has  developed  animal 
models  of  human  drug  addiction, 
will  use  the  funding  to  buy  crucial 
laboratory  equipment  to  help  him 
examine  the  neurological  processes 
involved  in  drug  relapse. 

“It’s  well-known  that  relapse  is  a 
central  problem  in  drug  addiction, 
but  little  is  known  about  the  neuro- 
anatomical  mechanisms  involved,” 
he  says.  “Drugs  induce  changes  in 
the  brain,  but  those  changes  are 
modulated  by  behaviour.” 

Behavioural  and  environmental 
factors  such  as  stress  and  initial  drug 
use  often  trigger  cravings  in  addicts, 
whether  they’re  rodents  or  humans, 
he  says. 

Leri  hopes  to  determine  what 
mediates  the  transition  from  the  first 
instance  of  drug  use  after  a period  of 
Continued  on  page  10 


English  composer  Gustav 
Holst’s  most  famous  work. 
The  Planets,  is  too  large  a piece  for 
most  Canadian  orchestras,  outside 
of  perhaps  the  Toronto  and 
Montreal  symphonies,  to  perform 
on  their  own.  But  that  hasn’t 
stopped  Henry  Janzen,  conductor 
of  the  45-member  U of  G Orchestra, 
from  fulfilling  his  longtime  dream 
of  staging  the  masterpiece.  On  April 
4,  he  will  lead  the  orchestra  in  a 
performance  of  the  work  at  the 
River  Run  Centre,  accompanied  by 
more  than  50  other  musicians  from 
the  National  Ballet,  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company  and  local  youth 
and  community  orchestras. 

“The  biggest  problem  we’ve  had 
to  this  point  has  been  finding  a place 
to  rehearse,”  says  Janzen.  The  U of 
G orchestra  normally  practises 
Thursday  nights  in  the  music  wing 
of  the  MacKinnon  Building,  but  be- 
cause The  Planets  requires  100  mu- 
sicians, Janzen  and  concert  manager 
Dudley  Gibbs  spent  seven  weeks 
finding  a room  on  campus  big 
enough  to  accommodate  the  re- 
hearsals. In  the  end,  it  took  two 
rooms  to  do  the  job  — rooms  1 16 
and  1 17  in  the  Crop  Science  Build- 
ing, with  the  dividers  removed  in 
between. 

Despite  the  logistical  challenges 
involved  in  staging  The  Planets, 
Janzen  has  remained  committed  to 
his  dream. 

“I  thought  this  would  be  a great 
project  because  it  requires  a 


women’s  chorus  in  six  parts,  and  I 
knew  we  could  get  those  resources 
here,"  he  says.  “I  also  thought  it 
would  be  a great  challenge  for  the 
orchestra.  It’s  a really  popular  piece 
of  music,  so  I figured  it  probably 
wouldn't  be  too  difficult  to  per- 
suade extra  players  to  come  and 
participate.  The  reality  is,  there 
won’t  be  that  many  chances  in  their 
lifetime  for  them  to  play  this  piece.” 
Janzen  is  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  bringing  Holst’s  seven- 
movement  masterpiece  to  a Guelph 
stage.  “It’s  a really  great  piece  of  mu- 
sic,” he  says.  “The  movement  'Mars, 
the  Bringer  of  War’  is  so  incessant 
and  has  such  large  brass  forces  and 
organ  and  everything  else  in  it,  and 
it  shakes  the  ground.  You  feel  as  if 
you’re  caught  up  in  this  horrible  ac- 
tivity, but  it’s  so  powerful  and  it’s 
totally  unstoppable.” 

Fourth-year  drama  and  music 
student  Ryan  Shantz  says  he’d  never 
heard  a performance  of  The  Planets 
when  Janzen  first  proposed  putting 
on  the  work,  but  the  cellist  says  he 
has  since  grown  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate Holst’s  music. 

Surprisingly,  Shantz  is  one  of 
only  a few  music  students  in  the  or- 
chestra. Most  of  the  other  student 
members  are  in  the  sciences.  The  or- 
chestra, which  has  been  under  Jan- 
zen’s  baton  since  1992,  also  includes 
U of  G faculty  and  alumni  and 
members  of  the  Guelph  commu- 
nity. It’s  open  to  anyone  on  campus 
or  in  the  city  of  Guelph.  Although 


there  are  some  audition  require- 
ments, they  apply  mostly  to  those  who 
want  to  join  the  orchestra  for  credit, 
says  Janzen. 

Prof.  Barbara  Mable,  Botany,  be- 
lieves the  orchestra  attracts  scientists 
like  her  and  zoology  professor  Beatrix 
Beisner  for  a reason. 

“There  are  a lot  of  scientists  who 
play  music,”  she  says.  “Scientists  en- 
joy challenges,  and  music  represents  a 
different  type  of  creative  focus  that 
can  provide  a release  from  the  stresses 
that  can  be  associated  with  research.” 

Prof.  David  Knight,  Geography, 
who  has  been  a timpanist  with  the  or- 
chestra for  10  years  but  is  sitting  out 
this  performance  for  health  reasons, 
says  “the  mix  of  the  orchestra  is  won- 
derful. And  the  glue  to  the  whole  is 
Janzen,  who  is  marvelously  skilled  at 
challenging  players  to  do  the  best  they 
can  while  also  making  the  process  of 
music-making  enjoyable  for  every- 
one.” 

Although  some  of  the  orchestra's 
musicians  have  played  for  national 
youth  orchestras  and  are  highly 
trained,  others,  like  Shantz,  have 
played  only  with  their  high  school 
bands.  “When  I started,  I had  no  or- 
chestra experience,”  he  says.  “Henry 
was  very  patient.  He  would  always  cue 
me  when  I joined  the  orchestra  in  first 
year.” 

Mable  played  oboe  with  the 
orchestra  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent from  1982  to  1986,  when  the 
group  was  under  the  direction  of 
Continued  on  page  10 


CFI  Funds  Support 
Two  New  Faculty 

Researchers  will  explore  behavioural  side  of  drug  use 
and  relapse,  photoreceptors  in  plants  and  fungi 
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CIRCA  1875  DOWNTOWN 
SIDE  BY  SIDE  SEMIS  IN  ONE  PARCEL 
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ceilings,  hardwood  floors,  spacious 
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lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 
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U of  G,  COU  Continue  Advocacy  With  Provincial  Government 


Advocacy  for  increased  provincial  funding  of 
universities  still  remains  a major  goal  of  U of  G 
and  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU), 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski  told  the  March  4 
meeting  of  Senate. 

Although  universities  appreciate  recent  significant 
provincial  investments  in  university  enrolment  growth 
related  to  the  double  cohort  and  in  capital  projects,  in- 
cluding a new  round  of  SuperBuild  facilities  funding, 
the  provision  of  funds  to  ensure  that  all  students  have  a 


quality  learning  experience  remains  an  outstanding  is- 
sue between  Ontario  universities  and  the  government, 
he  said. 

As  a result,  COU,  which  Rozanski  chairs,  continues 
to  press  the  province  to  develop  a long-term  multi-year 
approach  to  base  funding  that  addresses  not  only 
growth  but  also  quality  issues  such  as  improving  stu- 
dent/faculty ratios,  the  hiring  of  staff,  the  acquisition  of 
library  and  learning  resources,  and  increases  to  student 
aid. 


At  the  same  time,  advocacy 
work  at  the  federal  level  has  also  had 
some  favourable  results,  said  the 
president.  The  recent  federal 
budget  provided  funding  for  several 
initiatives,  including  a new  pro- 
gram of  4,000  graduate  scholar- 
ships, 60  per  cent  of  which  will 
focus  on  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  when  the  $ 105-million 
program  reaches  maturity  in  2007; 
funding  for  the  institutional  costs  of 
research;  improvements  to  the 
Canada  student  loans  program;  and 
more  funding  for  the  three  research 
granting  councils. 

“These  results  are  strong  indica- 
tors that  our  advocacy  efforts  are 
having  some  success  in  persuading 
our  government  partners  that  in- 
vestments in  higher  education  have 
important  social  and  economic 
benefits,”  Rozanski  said. 

MTCU  BUDGET  PRESENTED 

John  Miles,  assistant  vice- 
president  (finance),  presented  an 
overview  of  U ofG’s  2003/04  Minis- 


try of  Training,  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities (MTCU)  budget,  which 
was  later  presented  to  Senate  by 
Prof.  Brian  Allen,  chair  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning (see  @Guelph  budget  story  in 
Feb.  26  issue). 

This  budget,  Rozanski  said,  is  a 
critical  element  of  the  University’s 
multi-year  planning  effort,  “To- 
wards 2010,”  which  seeks  to  re- 
spond to  the  double  cohort 
enrolment  surge  while  enhancing 
quality. 

During  the  development  of  the 
2003/2004  budget,  the  advice  of  the 
University  community  was  sought 
on  priorities  for  investments  in 
growth  with  quality.  The  original 
proposals  for  investments  totalled 
$20  million,  well  in  excess  of  the 
University’s  financial  capabilities. 
After  much  consultation,  some  very 
hard  decisions  were  made  to  reduce 
the  list  to  new  projects  totalling  $7 
million,  said  Rozanski. 

These  investments  in  quality 
and  accessibility  are  on  top  of  other 


operating  commitments  in  the 
budget. 

“Guided  by  our  strategic  direc- 
tions and  U of  G’s  planning  process 
that  has  been  under  way  since  1998, 
the  overarching  goal  of  the  2003/04 
budget  is  to  sustain  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  enhance  the  University’s 
status  as  one  of  Canada’s  highest 
quality  learner-centred,  research- 
intensive, accessible  universities,” 
he  said. 

CAMPAIGN  UPDATE 

The  Campaign  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  is  very  close  to 
achieving  its  goal  of  raising  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  University* s highest  re- 
search and  teaching  goals,  senators 
heard. 

Rozanski  said  the  campaign  has 
raised  about  $70  million  or  92.4  per 
cent  of  the  goal  to  date  and  contin- 
ues with  its  next  phase  focusing  on 
local  support.  Although  the  cam- 
paign extends  to  the  end  of  2003, 
the  president  said  he’s  hopeful  the 
goal  might  be  reached  earlier. 


HD  ARP  OF  GOVUKNOK S 


2003/2004  MTCU  Operating  Budget  Approved 


The  University’s  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities  (MTCU)  operating  budget  for 
2003/2004  has  been  developed  within  the  context  of 
University  planning  that  has  been  ongoing  over  the  past 
several  years  related  to  enrolment  growth  associated 
with  the  double  cohort,  Board  of  Governors  heard 
March  6 during  the  presentation  of  the  MTCU  budget. 


Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration), told  governors  that  at  the  same  time,  the  Uni- 
versity is  faced  with  challenges  similar  to  those  of  prior 
years:  ongoing  obligations,  inflationary  increases  and 
increased  utility  costs,  a significant  deferred- 
maintenance  problem  and  a need  to  invest  in  the  resto- 
ration of  quality. 
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Some  universities  are  dealing 
with  these  issues  by  implementing 
budget  cuts  and  increasing  tuition 
to  the  maximum  allowable,  includ- 
ing implementing  significant  differ- 
entiation and  deregulation  of 
tuition  fees,  said  John  Miles,  as- 
sistant vice-president  (finance).  He 
told  governors  the  challenge  was  to 
balance  the  budget,  both  in  fiscal 
terms  and  in  terms  of  meeting  ma- 
jor institutional  commitments  and 
making  strategic  and  focused  re- 
investments. 

B of  G was  told  that  last  year, 


Guelph  invested  an  additional  $4 
million  in  academic  and  teaching 
support  to  deal  with  a flow-through 
enrolment  increase,  including  new 
academic  and  staff  positions,  addi- 
tional student  affairs  support,  li- 
brary acquisitions  and  student  aid. 

This  year,  U of  G is  proposing 
new  investments  of  $7  million 
(three  per  cent  of  total  expenses)  in 
academic  programs  and  student 
services  and  support.  A major  por- 
tion of  this  funding  will  go  towards 
hiring  new  faculty  and  staff  to  teach 
and  provide  services  to  students,  in- 


cluding increased  numbers  of 
graduate  student  assistants  in  aca- 
demic units,  as  well  as  increased  aid 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  reduction  of  deferred 
maintenance  and  enhanced  campus 
safety  and  other  student  support 
services. 

Sullivan  said  the  process  of  de- 
veloping the  recommendations  for 
incremental  investments  in  quality 
totalling  close  to  $7  million  took 
into  consideration  a strategic 
campus-wide  planning  exercise  that 
Continued  on  page  8 
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ENERGY  AWARENESS 
FOCUS  OF  INFO  BOOTH 

Physical  Resources  will  have 
an  information  booth  on 
energy  awareness  March  19 
to  21  in  the  University  Cen- 
tre courtyard.  The  purpose 
is  to  raise  the  profile  of 
energy  awareness  among 
members  of  the  University 
community,  to  discuss 
energy  issues  as  they  affect 
the  community  at  large 
(e.g.,  climate  change  and 
deregulation),  and  to  edu- 
cate and  encourage  good  energy 
conservation  habits  on  campus. 
Everyone  is  encouraged  to  stop  by 
the  booth,  ask  questions  and  make 
comments. 


5SHRC  AWARDS  HONOUR 
RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  has  announced 
two  new  major  awards  to  celebrate 
outstanding  research  achievement 
in  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties. The  SSHRC  Gold  Medal  for 
Achievement  in  Research,  valued  at 
$100,000,  will  be  awarded  to  an 
individual  whose  leadership,  dedi- 
cation and  originality  have  signifi- 
cantly advanced  understanding  in 
his  or  her  discipline.  The  Aurora 
Prize,  valued  at  $25,000,  will  hon- 
our an  outstanding  new  researcher. 
Nominations  are  due  by  June.  For 
more  information,  contact  Fevro 
nia  Novae  at  613-992-5147  or  fevro- 
nia.novac@sshrc.ca. 


MEN'S  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
HEADED  FOR  NATIONALS 

The  men’s  basketball  Gryphons 
won  a spot  in  the  Canadian 
Interuniversity  Sport  (CIS) 
championships  March  5 by  beating 
McMaster  to  become  Ontario  west 
champions.  At  the  Ontario  Univer- 
sity Athletics  championships  March 
8 in  Guelph,  U of  G captured  silver, 
losing  the  final  Wilson  Cup  game 
64-56  to  Carleton.  Guelph  will  now 
join  Carleton  and  wild  card  team 
McMaster  at  the  nationals  March  14 
to  16  in  Halifax.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  six  years  that  U of  G will  compete 
in  the  CIS  championships.  The 
Gryphs  Sports  Lounge  Player  of  the 
Game  at  the  Wilson  Cup  was 
Gryphon  Mike  Ayanbadejo,  the 
game’s  top  scorer  with  19  points,  12 
rebounds  and  five  assists. 


MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST 
TO  DISCUSS  MARKETING 

The  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies’  5:30  Club  is  hosting  a semi- 
nar March  20  with  Bruce  Peer,  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Canadian 
Management  Centre  and  formerly 
general  manager  with  Procter  and 
Gamble,  COO  of  Imax  and  presi- 
dent of  Labatt’s.  His  topic  is  “The 
Challenges  Facing  Decision- 
Making  With  Marketing  Research 
Today.”  The  event  begins  at  5:30 
p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  and  is  geared  to  commerce 
students,  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences  faculty 
and  alumni,  and  research  industry 
practitioners.  Space  is  limited,  so 
anyone  wishing  to  attend  is  asked  to 
RSVP  by  March  17  to  Rita  Raso  at 
rraso@uoguelph.ca  or  Ext.  56126. 


The  Language  of  Learning 


Program  offers  students  from  abroad  language , social  skills  needed  to  excel  at  university 


Instructor  Diane  Elliott,  centre  front,  poses  with  members  of  the  advanced  class  of  U of  G’s  English-language 
certificate  program.  PH0T0  BY  GRANT 


Anyone  passing  by  Room  101 
of  the  FACS  Building  on  a 
weekday  afternoon  will  hear  the 
chatter  and  excitement  of  students 
sharing  stories  and  songs  from  their 
home  countries  as  they  wait  for  their 
listening/speaking  class  to  begin. 

The  advanced  class  of  U of  G’s 
English-language  certificate  pro- 
gram is  made  up  of  10  students  of 
different  ages  and  cultural  back- 
grounds with  a common  goal  to  ac- 
quire the  language  and  social  skills 
needed  to  excel  at  a Canadian  uni- 
versity. 

To  meet  Ontario  admission  re- 
quirements for  university,  students 
whose  first  language  is  not  English 
must  obtain  a score  of  600  on  the 
Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage (TOEFL).  In  the  advanced 
class,  however,  it’s  clear  that  mem- 
bers have  much  loftier  goals  than  just 
obtaining  that  magic  600  score. 

“TOEFL  is  just  a test,”  says  class 
member  Brandon  (Yxiang)  Chen. 
“Students  can  get  very  high  marks  on 
the  test  and  still  fail  their  first  year  of 
university.  This  program  is  essential 
in  introducing  us  to  Canadian-style 
university  — the  lectures,  the  teach- 
ing style  and  the  coursework.” 
Through  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning,  the  12-week  intensive 
English-language  certificate  pro- 
gram is  offered  in  the  summer,  fall 
and  winter  semesters.  The  program 
was  created  in  January  1999  to  pre- 
pare students  with  an  intermediate 
or  higher  level  of  English  proficiency 
to  succeed  in  studies  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels. 

“I  think  we’re  fairly  distinct  in  the 
English  as  a second  language  (ESL) 
market  because  we  focus  on  aca- 
demic preparation,”  says  Peggy 
Nagle,  manager  of  English-language 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning.  “This  is  quite  different 
from  a typical  language  learning 
school.  Students  who  come  into  our 
program  must  already  have  an  inter- 
mediate level  of  English.  We  build  on 
that  basis,  teaching  the  writing  skills, 
the  presentation  skills  and  the  com- 


munication skills  they  need  to  suc- 
ceed in  a competitive  university 
environment.” 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  program  have 
come  directly  from  another  country. 
Students  are  placed  in  one  of  three 
levels  — intermediate,  high  interme- 
diate or  advanced  — based  on  their 
TOEFL  results,  their  Canadian  Aca- 
demic English  Language  assessment 
results  and  assessment  interviews 
with  the  program’s  teachers.  De- 
pending on  their  starting  level  and 
progress  rate,  students  spend  one  to 
three  semesters  in  the  English- 
language  program  before  applying 
for  university  in  Canada. 

Chen,  20,  arrived  in  Canada  last 
August  and  has  been  in  the  program 
since  September.  He  says  the  style  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  Canada  has 
been  far  different  from  what  he  expe- 
rienced in  Shanghai.  “In  China,  most 
of  the  time  we  listen  to  teachers. 
Here,  the  teachers  want  to  hear  from 
us.” 

Rather  than  create  material  that 
imitates  university-style  lectures  for 
her  advanced  class,  Diane  Elliott,  one 
of  the  program’s  eight  teachers,  has 
students  watch  videos  of  actual  lec- 
tures and  do  corresponding  readings 
from  university  courses.  “They  like 
to  know  they’re  learning  something 
authentic,”  she  says. 

Although  the  advanced  students’ 
English  skills  aren’t  yet  perfect,  they 
express  and  argue  complex  ideas 
throughout  the  class  using  sophisti- 
cated vocabulary.  When  the  idea 
they  want  to  express  surpasses  their 
language  skills,  they  describe  it  so 
Elliott  can  offer  the  English  word 
that  represents  their  thought. 

She  notes  that  the  students  must 
be  willing  to  work  hard  to  complete 
U of  G’s  intensive  English-language 
program.  They  spend  a total  of  26 
hours  a week  in  four  classes:  gram- 
mar, reading,  writing  and  listen- 
ing/speaking. And  just  showing  up  is 
not  enough,  says  Nagle. 

“Our  program  has  both  an  atten- 
dance requirement  and  a perform- 
ance requirement.  If  a student 


doesn’t  do  well  in  a class,  he  or  she 
isn’t  allowed  to  re-register  the  next 
semester.  We  focus  our  efforts  on 
students  who  will  be  successful  uni 
versity  students.” 

Prateek  Juneja,  a recent  graduate 
of  the  program,  is  proof  that  partici 
pants  are  receiving  the  skills  they 
need  to  succeed  at  university.  Now  a 
first-year  biomedical  sciences  stu- 
dent, he  says  the  program  has  en- 
abled him  to  succeed  in  his  courses. 
“It  helped  me  a lot,  especially  with 
my  skills  in  writing,  note-taking,  es- 
say structure  and  grammar.” 

Enrolment  in  the  program  has 
continued  to  grow,  and  Nagle  says 
Open  Learning  hopes  to  attract  even 
more  students.  “We’re  now  on  a 
marketing  campaign  to  increase  the 
number  of  students  and  the  diversity 
of  our  student  population.  Our  goal 
for  September  is  100  students.” 

A special  effort  is  being  made  to 
attract  students  from  Spanish-  and 
Arabic-speaking  countries,  she  says. 
Most  of  the  60  students  currently  en- 
rolled in  the  program  are  from 
China  and  Korea. 

Nagle  believes  that  an  important 
factor  in  successful  language  learn- 
ing is  a diversified  classroom.  “In  in- 
ternational communication,  we  tend 
to  gravitate  toward  the  language  we 
can  communicate  most  effectively 
in.  In  a classroom  with  a mixture  of 
languages,  students  tend  to  use  Eng- 
lish as  the  common  language.” 

Open  Learning  will  soon  be  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Open  Learning  two  proposals  for 
ESL  certificates:  an  online  three- 
course  certificate  in  English  writing 
for  international  students  planning 
to  do  undergraduate  or  graduate 
work  in  North  America,  and  a part- 
time  continuing  education  course 
towards  a certificate  ir  English  com- 
munication for  people  who  want  to 
develop  superior  speaking,  presenta- 
tion and  writing  skills. 

“Quite  frankly,  to  compete  in  the 
job  market,  you  need  those  superior 
communication  skills,”  says  Nagle. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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MICROBIOLOGIST  RECEIVES 
NATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

Prof.  Chris  Whitfield,  Microbiol- 
ogy, has  been  named  the  2003  win- 
ner of  the  Roche  Diagnostics/  Cana- 
dian Society  for  Microbiologists 
(CSM)  Award,  the  society’s  most 
prestigious  award.  Established  to 
provide  national  recognition  to 
outstanding  microbiologists,  it 
honours  Whitfield’s  achievements 
in  research  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Canadian  microbiological  com- 
munity. He  will  give  an  award  lec- 
ture and  be  presented  with  the 
honour  at  the  annual  CSM  meeting 
in  Quebec  in  May. 

TALK  FOCUSES  ON  RURAL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  School  of 
Environmental  Design  and  Rural 
Development,  gave  a major  presen- 
tation to  350  delegates  at  the  Rural 
Ontario  Municipalities  Associa- 
tion/Ontario Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion joint  annual  conference  in 
Toronto.  Reporting  on  his  three- 
year  applied  research  project 
through  the  U of  G/OMAF  sustain- 
able rural  communities  program, 
Douglas  spoke  on  “Rural  Economic 
Development:  Toward  Strategic 
Choices  and  an  Action  Agenda." 


VOLLEYBALL  GRYPHON  EARNS 
NATIONAL  HONOURS 

Volleyball  Gryphon  Chris  Simek 
has  been  named  CIS  Rookie  of  the 
Year,  the  first  Gryphon  to  earn  the 
honour.  He  was  also  named  OUA 
Rookie  of  the  Year.  Simek’s  efforts 
this  year  helped  the  Gryphons  to 
second  place  in  the  OUA,  their  best 
finish  since  1982/1983. 


ANOTHER  GOLD  FOR  CANADA 
AT  DEAFLYM PIC  GAMES 

The  Canadian  team  that  competed 
last  week  in  the  Winter  Deaflympic 
Games  in  Sweden,  of  which  hockey 
Gryphon  Casey  O’Brien  is  a 
member  (see  profile  in  Feb.  26 
GPGuelph),  has  retained  the  gold 
medal  it  captured  at  the  games  four 
years  ago.  Canada  had  a 5-0  record 
in  the  tournament  and,  in  the  final 
game,  defeated  the  United  States 
5-2. 


RETIREMENT  RECEPTION  SET 

A reception  will  be  held  April  10  for 
Lis  Pieper,  who  is  retiring  after  34 
years  with  the  Department  of  Clini- 
cal Studies  and  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  It  begins  at  7 p.m.  in  the 
OVC  Learning  Centre  cafeteria. 
RSVP  by  March  28  to  Margaret 
Bates  at  Ext.  54102.  Donations 
towards  a gift  can  be  sent  to  Bates  in 
Room  1443  of  OVC. 


Retired  microbiology  professor 
Norman  Epps  died  suddenly  Feb. 
21.  A B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  graduate  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
he  also  held  a PhD  from  McGill 
University  and  joined  the  faculty  of 
OAC  in  1965.  He  retired  in  1989. 
Prof.  Epps  is  survived  by  three  chil- 
dren, Kathy,  Kerry  and  Cindy,  and 
six  grandchildren.  A tree  will  be 
planted  in  his  memory  in  the 
Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest. 
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Building  the  Future 

Only  images  on  paper  and  builders’  blueprints  three  years  ago,  U of  G’s  three  major  construc- 
tion projects  are  currently  on  track  and  on  budget.  These  projects  are  funded  in  part  by  the 
provincial  SuperBuild  program. 

Construction  on  the  52,000-square-foot  classroom  complex  is  65-per-cent  complete,  says 
Angelo  Gismondi,  senior  project  manager  for  the  science  and  classroom  complexes.  All  major 
trades  are  making  good  progress,  he  says.  Finished  roof  panels  can  now  be  seen  from  Branion 
Plaza,  and  the  interiors  of  all  the  classrooms  are  well  advanced.  The  complex,  which  will  ac- 
commodate 1,500  students,  will  be  ready  for  classes  this  September. 

The  construction  of  Phase  1 of  the  science  complex  began  ramping  up  in  January  2003  and 
will  create  an  additional  163,000  square  feet  of  teaching  and  research  space  on  the  Guelph 
campus.  To  facilitate  deliveries  during  construction,  the  expanded  Chemistry/Microbiology 
Building  west  loading  dock  became  operational  March  3.  The  general  contractor  has  now  mo- 
bilized on  site,  and  much  of  the  preparatory  work  and  planning  have  been  completed.  Full 
construction  activities  can  now  begin.  Phase  2,  expected  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  2004,  will  add  a 
further  210,000  square  feet  of  teaching,  research  and  ancillary  space,  including  student  com- 
mon space. 

Meanwhile,  the  mechanical  and  electrical  work  is  being  completed  on  the  133,000-square- 
foot  University  of  Guelph-Humber  building,  with  the  next  step  being  the  installation  of  win- 
dows, drywall  and  flooring.  Located  in  northwest  Toronto,  the  building  will  initially  accom- 
modate more  than  2,000  students  and  be  ready  in  time  to  serve  the  double  cohort  of  students 
expected  to  arrive  at  Ontario  colleges  and  universities  this  September,  says  David  Trick,  chief 
executive  officer  for  the  University  of  Guelph-Humber. 

To  see  regular  updates  on  the  progress  of  these  building  projects,  visit  the  Web  sites  mvw. 
uoguelph.ca/toward201 0.shtml  and  www.guelphhumber.ca/visitors/index.shtml. 


Classroom  Complex 


Top:  An  exterior  view  of  the  new  classroom  complex  under  construction,  left,  and  an 
interior  view  of  the  lobby  area.  Centre  left:  A schematic  drawing  of  the  new  science 
complex,  showing  the  two  phases  of  construction  planned.  Centre  right:  An  architectural 
model  of  how  the  completed  science  complex  will  look.  Bottom:  An  exterior  view  of  the 
Guelph-Humber  building  under  construction,  left,  and  an  architect’s  concept  of  the 
building’s  atrium. 


New  Science  Complex 


PHASE  1 


EXISTING 

MACNAUGHTON 

BUILDING 
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Consumers’  Food  Perceptions  Under  Study 

Researcher  explores  whether  consumers  have  enough  information  about  genetically  modified  foods  to  make  informed  choice  at  the  supermarket 


Prof.  Karen  Finlay,  Con- 
sumer Studies,  wasn’t  about  to 
get  into  a sparring  match  over 
genetically  modified  foods, 
especially  as  her  “opponent”  was  a 
youngster  in  her  eight-year-old 
son’s  karate  class. 

When  the  boy  approached  her  on 
the  sidelines  during  practice  to  ask 
what  she  was  reading  — a student’s 
thesis  about  consumer  perceptions 
of  genetically  modified  organisms 
(GMOs)  — she  asked  him  in  turn 
whether  he  knew  what  GM  foods 
were.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  vis- 
ited a cornfield  recendy,  where  he 
had  been  shown  the  difference  be- 
tween genetically  modified  corn  and 
a crop  that  had  not  been  sprayed 
against  a particular  insect  pest. 

Compared  with  the  untreated 
crop,  which  was  unsighdy  and  rid- 
dled with  worms,  he  said  the  corn 
containing  GMOs  was  “perfect, 
beautiful.”  Karate  practice  wasn’t 
necessarily  the  time  or  the  place  for  a 
lengthy  discussion,  says  Finlay,  but 
she  still  shakes  her  head  over  what 
the  chance  encounter  told  her  about 
consumers’  perceptions  and  under- 
standing of  GM  foods. 

That  corn  may  look  perfect  on 
the  outside,  but  it’s  what’s  inside 
that  worries  Finlay  and  other  re- 
searchers. Given  a choice  between  a 
genetically  modified  food  and  its 
unaltered  — even  slightly-less- 
than-perfect  — alternative,  she’d 


choose  the  latter.  Frankly,  she  says, 
she’d  rather  not  have  to  make  the 
choice  at  all.  Ideally,  these  products 
would  still  be  undergoing  more  scru- 
tiny before  being  released  into  the 
marketplace. 

But  recognizing  that  the  GM  ge- 
nie is  out  of  the  bottle,  she  says  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumers know  enough  about  these 
products,  including  acknowledging 
that,  like  that  "perfect”  ear  of  corn, 
there’s  more  to  the  argument  over 
GM  foods  than  what’s  on  the  sur- 
face. 

What  Finlay  is  striving  to  answer 
through  her  research  is:  Do  consum- 
ers of  all  ages  have  enough  informa- 
tion about  genetically  modified 
foods  to  make  informed  choices  at 
the  supermarket,  and  when  and  how 
should  that  information  be  made 
available? 

Based  on  her  work  with  other  fac- 
ulty in  the  Department  of  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition  and 
the  Department  of  Philosophy — as 
well  as  her  involvement  with  a pro- 
posed Health  Canada  initiative  to 
monitor  health  effects  of  foods  cur- 
rently on  the  market  — she  believes 
people  need  to  consider  more  care- 
fully consumers’  perceptions  of 
what’s  in  their  food. 

Finlay  belongs  to  a team  of  ex- 
perts from  across  Canada  whose  goal 
is  to  study  the  use  of  so-called  post- 
market surveillance  of  GMOs.  Un- 


der this  proposed  initiative,  Health 
Canada  would  monitor  GMO- 
containing  products  that  are  already 
on  grocery  store  shelves  for  health  or 
other  effects. 

Health  Canada  appears  to  favour 
some  form  of  post-market  surveil- 
lance, but  Finlay  isn’t  sure  the  con- 
cept will  work,  based  on  presen- 
tations by  other  countries  that  have 
already  considered  implementing 
such  a system.  How  do  you  isolate 
any  possible  health  effects  of  genetic 
manipulation  from,  say,  allergies  or 
interactions  between  foods  and  vari- 
ous environmental  factors? 

“There  are  so  many  variables  in 
human  consumption  and  health  ef- 
fects,” she  says.  “We’re  consuming 
so  many  products  at  one  time.  Try- 
ing to  track  back  to  a single  product 
is  almost  impossible.” 

Because  products  containing 
GMOs  are  already  in  the  supermar- 
ket, she’d  prefer  to  see  more  infor- 
mation about  ingredients  included 
on  packaging  labels  to  allow  con- 
sumers to  make  choices. 

“We  know  consumers  want  to 
know,”  says  Finlay,  referring  to  re- 
sults of  qualitative  studies,  including 
a survey  of  shoppers  at  Stone  Road 
Mall  last  year  and  structured  inter- 
views on  GMOs  done  by  graduate 
students  of  Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion. 

A study  by  Finlay  and  graduate 


student  Melanie  Porter  (who  was 
co-advised  by  Finlay  and  Sheeshka) 
on  labelling  of  potatoes,  cereal  and 
corn  oil  — including  information 
about  health  benefits,  pesticide  or 
herbicide  use  and  GMOs  — found 
that  consumers  welcomed  that  in- 
formation on  the  package. 

In  fact,  providing  the  informa- 
tion can  create  a more  favourable  at- 
titude among  people,  says  Finlay. 
This  finding  counters  manufactur- 
ers’ worries  that  consumer  knowl- 
edge of  GMO  content  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  sales. 

She  notes  that  consumers  were 
surprised  and  even  shocked  to  learn 
that  various  GMO-developed  prod- 
ucts are  already  on  the  market. 
Sheeshka  and  her  students  found  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  about 
what  GMOs  are,  including  confu- 
sion about  the  distinctions  between 
genetic  modification  and,  say,  addi- 
tives or  irradiation. 

The  researchers  themselves  were 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  trust 
placed  by  consumers  in  government 
food-safety  regulations.  They 
stressed  that  point  during  a confer- 
ence held  by  Health  Canada  last  fall 
to  discuss  monitoring  of  foods. 

“We  told  them  that  trust  in  the 
regulatory  system  is  so  high,”  says 
Finlay.  “That’s  a rare  commodity  — 
it’s  like  brand  loyalty.  And  once  lost, 
trust  is  virtually  impossible  to  re- 
gain.” 


She  is  also  involved  in  a Genome 
Canada-funded  study  with  Prof. 
David  Casde,  Philosophy,  on  con- 
sumers’ perceptions  of  two  products 
headed  for  market:  the  “enviropig” 
and  transgenic  salmon. 

Casde,  who  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  University’s  Food  System  Bio- 
technology Centre,  is  working  with 
Profs.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiology, 
and  John  Phillips,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  on  ethics  and  con- 
sumer concerns  involving  the  envi- 
ropig. Developed  at  Guelph,  this  pig 
is  genetically  engineered  to  produce 
manure  containing  less  phosphorus, 
making  the  animals  more  environ- 
mentally friendly. 

The  transgenic  salmon  has  a gene 
stitched  into  its  DNA  from  another 
fish  species;  the  gene  codes  for  a 
growth  hormone  that  enables  the 
fish  to  continue  growing  over  the 
winter. 

In  both  cases,  Finlay  is  interested 
in  determining  what  information  to 
share  with  consumers  and  how. 
Browsing  the  aisles  of  the  grocery 
store  with  her  own  eight-year-old  in 
tow,  she  says  she  wants  to  know 
where  a particular  product  on  the 
shelves  has  come  from.  Faced  with 
choosing  between  two  potatoes  that 
look  outwardly  similar,  “I  would 
definitely  choose  the  one  that  was 
not  modified." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


WORK  FOR  THE  BEST 


IN  THE  WORLD  THIS  SUMM 


Take  charge  of  your  future  with  Summer 
Company,  an  Ontario  government  program 
for  full-time  students  aged  15-29.  It 
provides  hands-on  business  training  and 
mentoring  and  awards  of  up  to  $3,000  to 
help  start  your  own  summer  business. 


For  more  information  contact: 

Guelph  Business  Enterprise  Centre 

The  Atrium  - 1 Stone  Rd.  W.,  Guelph  ON  NIG  4Y2 
(519)  826-4701  • Fax:  (519)  826-4721 
www.guelphbusiness.com 


Deadline  for  applications  is  April  4, 2003. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SARA  TYSON 


I X SIGH  T 

A Global  Village 

“For  our  mutual  survival  all-around  human  progress  is  the  most  compelling  conditionality ” 

by  O.P.  Dwivedi 


Editor's  note:  The  following  is  excerpted  from  an  address 
given  by  retired  political  science  professor  O.P.  Dwivedi  to 
students  graduating  from  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  during  winter  convocation.  Dwivedi  was 
named  University  professor  emeritus  at  the  ceremony. 

During  the  mid-1990s,  a major  moral  issue 
was  raised  by  some  economists  who  calculated 
the  value  of  human  life  in  the  context  of 
“economic  efficiency”  by  measuring  the  worth 
of  human  beings  in  different  parts  of  our  world.  They 
calculated  that  a human  life  in  North  America  and  the 
West  was  worth  about  $1.5  million  US,  whereas  the  lives  of 
those  living  in  poor  countries  were  worth  only  $15,000. 

Is  there  a moral  problem  in  this  calculation?  Are  they 
saying  the  life  of  one  Canadian  or  American  is  equal  to  that 
of  100  Chinese,  Africans  or  Indians?  Is  this  not  a ridiculous 
comparison?  Instead  of  such  comparison,  shouldn’t  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  we  all  live 
in  a global  village  where  no  one  life  is  more  precious  than 
another?  And  shouldn’t  we  put  the  value  of  life  in  a larger 
context?  Shouldn’t  we  worry  about  the  fact  that  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  all  newborn  babies  in  those  poorer  countries 
will  die  before  they’re  even  five  years  old?  Shouldn’t  we 
also  worry  about  the  rampant  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
deprivation  being  faced  by  those  people? 

But  why  am  I mentioning  such  disquieting  things  to  you? 
Shouldn’t  this  occasion  be  about  enjoying  the  moment,  having 
just  accomplished  your  goal?  The  answer  to  these  questions  can 
be  found  in  the  following  Biblical  commandment:  “Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself’  or  in  the  words:  We  are  our 
brothers’  keepers.” 

But  why  should  we  love  our  neighbours  who  might  be  living 
thousands  of  miles  away?  Is  it  because  the  events  of  Sept.  11, 
200 1 , rendered  a heartbreaking  reminder  to  us  all  that  we,  living 
in  a global  village,  are  mutually  vulnerable:  whatever  happens  at 
any  corner  of  our  global  village,  everyone  is  affected?  We  must 
also  face  the  greatest  dilemma  before  humanity:  why  do  a small 
group  of  people  in  a few  countries  keep  on  “progressing”  while 
the  rest  continue  to  be  destitute  and  deprived?  Thus,  we 
shouldn’t  forget  that  for  the  mutual  survival  of  our  global  vil- 
lage, all-around  human  progress  is  the  most  compelling  condi- 
tionality. Can  the  process  of  globalization  meet  that 
conditionality? 

Of  course,  globalization  offers  great  opportunities,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  should  know  about  its  negative,  disruptive  and 
marginalizing  effects.  Globalization  appears  to  have  divided  the 
world  between  the  connected,  who  have  a monopoly  on  almost 
everything,  and  the  majority  on  the  fringes,  who  are  isolated 
and  have  practically  nothing. 

It  seems  that  globalization  has  created  an  international  order 
in  which  a group  of  privileged  people  controls  all  political  and 


economic  powers  while  the  rest  continue  to  be  poor  and  mar- 
ginalized. Would  it  not  be  fair  and  just  if  the  global  actors  of  in- 
ternational development  aid  showed  sensitivity,  vision  and  the 
right  kind  of  leadership? 

Perhaps  globalization  ought  to  become  a process  whereby  all 
the  citizens  of  this  global  village  feel  they  are  equal  in  sharing  to- 
gether the  resources  as  well  as  the  liabilities  confronting  every 
one  of  them.  If  this  does  not  take  place,  then  would  the  2 1st  cen- 
tury be  any  different  than  what  we  have  already  gone  through? 
Shouldn’t  we  do  something  about  it? 

The  first  need  is  of  planetary  proportions:  to  identify  and 
work  with  good  and  ethical  leaders  in  developing  nations.  The 
absence  of  such  moral  leaders  in  those  countries  has  already 
bred  insecurity,  revolts,  deprivation,  corruption  and  poverty.  If 
we,  living  in  Canada,  wish  not  to  be  drawn  into  global  crosscur- 
rents, and  if  we  wish  to  escape  from  the  already  volatile  situa- 
tions and  hostilities  in  those  poorer  nations,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  help  them  by  creating  conditions  for  democracy  and  by 
training  their  leaders.  We  in  Canada  (and  the  West)  need  to 
nurture  such  leaders  in  democratic  values  and  good  govern- 
ance. It  is  in  our  own  interest  to  build  a reservoir  of  good  leaders 
around  the  world  who  are  trained  in  a democratic  environ- 
ment. 

'in  this  regard,  let  me  congratulate  our  university,  which  has 
taken  an  innovative  step  to  start  a leadership  education  pro- 
gram, although  the  program  at  present  is  geared  mainly  to- 
wards the  domestic  scene.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  University 
were  to  consider  expanding  this  program  to  include  training 


and  education  of  leaders  from  developing  nations. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  one  of  Guelph’s  learning 
objectives  is  global  understanding,  and  even  the  Univer- 
sity’s strategic  plan  declares  confidently  that  “we  have  a 
responsibility  to  foster  a global  perspective  and  knowl- 
edge of  other  cultures  in  our  students.”  But  it  seems  we 
have  yet  to  really  strengthen  our  international  pro- 
grams, the  necessary  capacity  of  our  academic  units,  and 
the  outstanding  leadership  within. 

As  you  leave  academia  and  prepare  to  face  the  new 
challenges  in  the  future,  please  consider  the  following 
three  points: 

(1)  The  time  you  have  spent  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  should  remind  you  that  you  have  the  ability  and 
imagination  to  fan  the  sparks  of  youthful  idealism  into 
bright  flames  that  will  surely  brighten  the  world  of  your 
dreams  — a world  that  should  be  prosperous  but  at 
peace.  And  you,  at  this  juncture  of  life,  have  the  requisite 
dynamism  and  an  ability  to  function  actively  both  in  a 
physical  sense  and  an  intellectual  sense.  Your  dynamism 
will  enable  you  to  boldly  catch  the  intensity  and  grasp 
the  immensity  of  the  challenges  posed  by  the  21st  cen- 
tury. You  are  here  to  make  a difference,  to  catch  the  ex- 
citement of  life,  which  is  full  of  wonders,  and  to 
celebrate  diversity,  which  is  a gift  so  generously  bestowed  on 
you  by  God.  And  I am  sure  you  will  make  a difference.  You  are 
standing  on  the  crossroads  of  destiny;  you  ought  to  take  the 
road  that  leads  to  harmony,  not  discord;  spiritualism,  not  mate- 
rialism; sustainable  development,  not  deprivation;  and  global 
consciousness  for  others,  not  brazen  individualism. 

(2)  Think  of  doing  good  Karma  from  time  to  time,  if  not 
once  a week  or,  still  better,  once  a day.  When  you  are  no  longer 
living  or  when  you  are  gone  from  this  planet,  you  will  be  missed 
not  for  how  much  you  accumulated  or  how  big  were  the  offices 
you  occupied,  but  how  much  you  cared  for  others. 

(3)  Rise  above  to  inspire  others.  Learn  to  live  together.  Hold 
an  enlightened  approach  to  cultural  and  religious  differences  by 
moving  towards  a broad  harmony.  Have  the  courage  of  your 
convictions  and  press  on  undeterred  by  summoning  all  the  in- 
tellectual skills  you  have  mastered  here  at  this  university,  the 
same  moral/spiritual  courage  you  have  inherited  from  your 
parents  and  teachers,  and  then  apply  these  skills  to  rejuvenate 
the  new  millennium  upon  us. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  the  clarion  call  from  a Hindu 
scripture: 

Uttishthata  jagrata  prapya  varan  nibodhata, 

Kshurasyadhara  nishita  duratyaya; 

Durgam  pathos  tat  kavayo  vadanti. 

(Arise,  stay  alert  and  move  forward  boldly  by  honing  your 
concentration  to  a path  of  global  harmony  and  peace,  even 
though  the  chosen  path  may  be  as  sharp  as  a razor  edge.) 


Aboriginal  Organization  Sets  Up  Shop  on  Gordon  Street 


Anew  and  vibrant  organi- 
zation committed  to  offering 
social,  cultural,  educational  and 
economic  support  to  all  aboriginal 
students,  faculty  and  staff  at  U ofG  is 
poised  to  become  even  more  active 
on  campus.  Formed  last  fall,  the 
Anishnabeg  Student  Association  has 
begun  operating  out  of  recently 
renovated  space  at  620  Gordon  St., 
Room  102.  It  contains  a large  table 
and  chairs,  a couple  of  computers,  a 
small  library  and  two  small  couches. 

Micheal  Mandeville,  the  associa- 
tion’s vice-chair  and  the  University’s 
staff  representative  on  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, says  that  more  than  60  peo- 
ple have  been  using  the  space  since  it 


opened  in  late  January.  The  facility 
has  enabled  the  association  to  offer  a 
number  of  workshops  as  well  as  pro- 
vide space  for  regular  meetings. 

Membership  in  the  association  is 
open  to  anyone  with  ties  to  First  Na- 
tions, those  who  are  Mdtis  or  Inuit, 
or  anyone  with  an  interest  in  aborigi- 
nal issues,  says  Mandeville.  The 
group  currently  has  64  members  out 
of  a possible  300  students  on  campus 
who  are  of  aboriginal  descent. 

“We  want  to  attract  more  mem- 
bers, and  having  this  facility  will  cer- 
tainly help  us  in  that  effort,”  he  says. 

Since  its  creation,  the  association 
has  held  several  events,  including  a 
December  aboriginal  dance  exhibi- 


tion in  Peter  Clark  Hall  that  Man- 
deville says  was  well  attended. 

In  November,  the  group  also 
joined  SUNDANCe  (Shared  Univer- 
sities Native  Development  and  Navi- 
gation Committee),  a partnership 
among  native  student  groups  at 
Guelph,  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
and  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

As  part  of  SUNDANCe,  the 
Guelph  association  helped  sponsor  a 
conference  promoting  native  aware- 
ness Feb.  28  at  Laurier.  It  featured  a 
keynote  address  by  James  Bartle- 
man,  a member  of  M'njikaning  First 
Nation  who  was  the  first  aboriginal 
lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario.  The 
all-day  event  also  included  sessions 


by  native  academics,  singers,  story- 
tellers and  writers. 

This  was  SUNDANCe’s  second 
annual  conference,  with  next  year’s 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Guelph. 

“U  of  G has  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  native  aboriginal  students  of 
the  three  universities,”  Mandeville 
says.  “This  is  one  of  our  outreach 
projects  to  help  raise  awareness  of 
aboriginal  issues,  both  on  campus 
and  in  the  community.” 

He  adds  that  the  association, 
which  received  an  alumni- 
sponsored  Gordon  Nixon  Award, 
wants  to  explore  additional  sources 
of  funding.  As  part  of  SUNDANCe, 
it  also  plans  to  raise  funds  for  abo- 


riginal student  scholarships. 

“The  three  groups  want  to  raise 
$150,000,  with  each  institution  hav- 
ing $50,000  in  funds  to  draw  from  to 
award  to  graduating  students.” 
Another  goal  is  to  have  an  abo- 
riginal liaison  officer  to  recruit  abo- 
riginal students,  he  says. 

“The  whole  idea  is  to  get  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  to  take  a much 
more  active  role  in  aboriginal  issues, 
in  attracting  aboriginal  students  and 
in  helping  them  once  they  are  here.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  it’s  starting  to 
be  quite  a team  effort,  with  many 
people  showing  real  commitment 
and  dedication  to  this  endeavour.” 
BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Weathering  Heights 

With  extreme  climate  events  on  the  rise,  scientists  look  for  ways  to  minimize  their  impact 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


ITH  PILES  OF  SNOW 
dotting  the  landscape, 
you  probably  don’t  need 
to  be  reminded  that  this 
has  been  one  of  the  coldest  Ontario 
winters  on  record,  with  March  3,  when 
temperatures  dipped  to  -37  C,  being  the 
frostiest  day  ever  seen  in  these  parts. 

Research  scientist  Ellen  Wall  of  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences,  who 
is  also  managing  co-ordinator  of  the  agri- 
cultural division  of  the  Canadian  Climate 
Impacts  and  Adaptation  Research  Net- 
work (C-CIARN)  housed  at  U of  G, 
points  out,  however,  that  when  you  look 
at  the  big  picture,  this  has  been  a warmer 
than  normal  winter  for  all  of  Canada. 

"In  the  Yukon,  they’re  seeing  seven 
degrees  above  normal  on  average,”  she 
says.  “Research  also  shows  that  global 
temperatures  have  been  rising  in  recent 
years,  leading  to  climate  change.  Trends 
suggest  that  extreme  events  like 
droughts,  ice  storms  and  heat  waves  are 
increasing.” 

It’s  Wall’s  job  to  be  aware  of  climate 
and  weather  conditions  across  Canada, 
but  her  particular  expertise  and  purpose  with  C-CIARN  Agri- 
culture involve  promoting  and  facilitating  research  into  adapta- 
tion to  climate  change  risks  and  opportunities  for  Canada’s 
agricultural  industry  — where  these  changes  have  serious  ef- 
fects. 

“Climate  and  weather  have  always  presented  high  risks  for 
Canadian  farmers,”  she  says,  “and  they  have  adapted  well  to 
them.  But  in  some  regions,  recent  extreme  climate  events  such 
as  floods,  drought  and  violent  storms  are  costing  the  agri-food 
sector  millions  of  dollars  and  threatening  rural  communities. 
So,  these  are  very  important  issues  for  agriculture,  and  they’re 
issues  we  will  likely  have  more  of  in  future.  Successful  adapta- 
tion strategies  and  mechanisms  need  to  be  identified,  re- 
searched and  communicated  to  producers  and  government 
agencies.” 

Wall  says  that  what  interests  her  about  climate  and  change  is 
not  increases  in  average  temperature  but  the  increased  inci- 
dence of  extreme  events  and  how  the  impact  of  these  events  can 
be  minimized. 

The  climate  change  adaptation  network  is  part  of  an  effort 
by  the  Canadian  government  to  encourage  activities  that  will 
help  the  country  meet  its  climate  commitments  under  the 
United  Nations  Climate  Change  Convention.  As  part  of  the 
network,  Wall  and  Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography,  are  charged 
with  promoting  information  exchange  and  facilitating  climate 
change  adaptation  research  for  agriculture. 

Ultimately,  the  network  will  help  develop  and  provide  Ca- 
nadians with  information  about  this  country’s  vulnerabilities  to 
climate  change.  It  will  also  aid  in  identifying  farm  risk  manage- 
ment strategies  related  to  climate  change,  such  as  promoting  ef- 
fective resource  management,  developing  viable  income 
support  and  insurance  programs,  and  diversifying  agricultural 
operations. 

Her  work  with  C-CIARN,  however,  is  only  half  of  what  Wall, 
who  has  been  with  U of  G intermittently  for  more  than  20  years, 
currently  does.  She  is  also  a research  manager  for  Ontario  in  the 


For  climate  researcher  Ellen  Wall,  weather  is  serious  business,  but  it  does  have  its  lighter  side.  Here,  she 
takes  advantage  of  last  week’s  copious  precipitation  to  make  an  angel  in  the  snow. 


national  New  Rural  Economy  2 project.  This  is  a $3-million, 
four-year  extension  of  an  original  five-year  research  and  educa- 
tion initiative  funded  by  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  that  is  examining  how  globalization,  contin- 
ued urbanization  and  the  technological  developments  in  re- 
sources industries  are  affecting  rural  communities  across 
Canada. 

"I  understand  this  is  the  largest  grant  ever  awarded  for  rural 
community  research  in  Canada,”  she  says.  “The  main  goal  of 
the  NRE2  project  is  to  build  rural  capacity  for  the  new  economy 
and  help  rural  communities  remain  sustainable.” 

“In  some  regions,  recent  extreme  climate 
events  are  costing  the  agri-food  sector 
millions  of  dollars  and  threatening  rural 
communities.  Successful  adaptation 
strategies  and  mechanisms  need  to  be 
identified,  researched  and  communicated 
to  producers  and  government  agencies.  ” 

As  part  of  this  project,  which  she  joined  in  1998,  Wall  has 
been  responsible  for  co-ordinating  research  activity  in  three 
provincial  sites.  Her  studies  have  probed  social  cohesion,  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  capital  in  rural  Canada.  Over  the 
years,  research  into  these  topics  has  also  been  supported  by  the 
Sustainable  Rural  Communities  Program  and  various  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  initiatives. 

Wall  has  had  a longtime  passion  for  rural  and  agricultural  is- 
sues. After  pursuing  social  and  philosophical  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  earning  a degree  in  anthropology  from 
McMaster  University,  she  came  to  Guelph  in  1981  to  pursue  a 
master’s  degree  in  sociology,  focusing  specifically  on  rural  soci- 


ology and  farm  labour.  Her  thesis,  which 
was  on  offshore  farm  workers  in  rural 
Ontario  communities,  analysed  the  fac- 
tors influencing  the  experience  of  guest 
workers  from  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
when  they  come  to  Ontario  farms  for  sea- 
sonal employment. 

Her  personal  interest  in  farms  and 
farming  had  developed  some  six  years 
earlier  when  she  and  her  husband  bought 
a farm  in  the  Guelph  area  with  two  other 
couples  and  turned  it  into  a commune. 

“Eventually,  one  of  the  couples  left  the 
farm,  but  we  still  live  there,  and  so  does 
the  other  couple.  But  it’s  not  a commune 
now!” 

Wall  followed  her  MA  degree  with  a 
PhD  in  sociology,  graduating  in  1 992.  Af- 
ter lecturing  briefly  at  McMaster,  she 
came  back  to  U of  G to  take  up  a post- 
doctoral appointment  as  a research  asso- 
ciate with  the  Agroecosystem  Health  Pro- 
ject headed  by  Prof.  David  Waltner- 
Toews,  Population  Medicine.  The  project 
looked  at  community-based  ecosystem 
approaches  to  health  and  agriculture. 

When  it  ended,  she  joined  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College’s  farming  systems  research  team  and,  be- 
tween 1 997  and  200 1 , completed  a number  of  research  projects. 
These  included  studies  that  explored  connections  between  in- 
ternational  environmental  standards  (ISO  14000)  and  the  On- 
tario Farm  Plan,  sustainability  issues  for  the  province’s 
processed  vegetable  industry,  and  the  implications  for  Ontario 
agriculture  from  mitigating  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

Wall  has  also  been  a key  player  in  the  Rural  Canada  Bibliog- 
raphy and  Research  Inventory  Project,  which  in  1996  began  de- 
veloping a comprehensive  online  resource  base  for  those 
interested  in  rural  Canada  issues.  The  project  involves  collect- 
ing research  and  bibliographic  resources  about  rural  areas  in 
Canada  and  making  them  available  to  academics,  journalists, 
rural  residents,  urbanites  and  the  government. 

Although  she’s  often  been  called  a “professor,”  Wall  says  she 
has  always  been  a researcher  and  lecturer  on  contract  at  Guelph. 
She  also  works  with  many  graduate  students  and  sits  on  their 
various  committees. 

“I  don't  teach  anymore,  but  1 love  working  with  graduate 
students  and  helping  them  with  their  research  as  much  as  I can. 
When  I obtained  my  PhD,  I thought  about  pursuing  a ‘conven- 
tional’ academic  career,  but  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way.” 

Still,  Wall,  who  thinks  she  might  retire  in  a few  years  and 
spend  more  time  pursuing  other  interests,  including  sailing 
with  her  husband  on  their  35-foot  boat,  has  no  regrets.  Their 
three  sons  are  grown  and  succeeding  in  their  own  fields.  One  is  a 
systems  engineer  in  British  Columbia,  another  is  an  architect  in 
New  York  and  the  youngest  is  studying  engineering  at  Water- 
loo. 

Wall  says  that  when  she  used  to  contemplate  her  career  path, 
“it  always  seemed  a bit  tenuous  to  me.  Now,  when  I look  back 
on  it,  I see  that  1 have  worked  on  some  really  interesting  and  ful- 
filling projects.  I have  also  collaborated  with  some  outstanding 
people  here  — Tony  Winson,  David  Waltner-Toews,  Clarence 
Swanton,  Tony  Fuller  and  Barry  Smit,  to  name  some.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  a rewarding  experience." 
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CFI  Support  Is  Having  Major 
Impact  on  University  Research 

U of  G has  received  close  to  $43  million  from  the  foundation  over  the  past  six  years 
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allowed  units  to  identify  priorities 
for  investment  related  to  the  dou- 
ble cohort  and  planned  enrolment 
growth.  Sullivan  said  the  Enrol- 
ment Co-ordinating  Committee 
(ECC)  and  the  Student  Budget  Ad- 
visory Group  (SBAG),  the  latter 
made  up  of  1 1 students  and  three 
administrators,  held  a series  of 
joint  meetings  to  consider  budget 
requests  for  additional  investments 
that  were  dependent  on  additional 
revenues,  including  increased  tui- 
tion fees. 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  asso- 
ciate vice-president  (academic), 
who  chairs  ECC,  told  governors 
that  ECC  and  SBAG  support  the 
investments  in  quality  and  recom- 
mended tuition  increases  as  one 
element  of  revenue  to  support  the 
investments.  Mancuso  said  ECC 
recommends  U of  G increase  its 
domestic  undergraduate  and 
graduate  tuition  by  1.89  per  cent 
($39  and  $32  per  semester,  respec- 
tively) and  international  under- 
graduate and  graduate  tuition  by 
five  per  cent. 

This  would  be  accompanied  by 
some  $1.1  million  in  additional  fi- 
nancial aid  for  domestic  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students, 
including  funding  for  students  not 
eligible  for  OSAP,  and  an  addi- 
tional $50,000  in  financial  aid  for 
international  students  already  at- 
tending U of  G. 

Mancuso  noted  that  even  with 
the  increase,  U of  G’s  international 
fees  would  remain  among  the  low- 
est in  Ontario  and  Canada.  Cur- 
rently, Guelph’s  undergraduate 
international  tuition  is  the  third 
lowest  in  Ontario,  and  graduate  in- 
ternational tuition  is  the  lowest  in 
the  province. 

The  groups  did  not  recommend 
any  further  fee  differentiation  of 
undergraduate  programs  this  year. 

Student  Rex  Crawford,  who 
co-chairs  SBAG,  told  governors 
that  the  committee  supports  the 
total  budget  package  of  invest- 
ments in  quality  and  the  ECC  rec- 
ommendation for  tuition 
increases.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
real  dollars,  the  cost  of  tuition  con- 
tinues to  decline,  as  the  tuition  cap 
is  lower  than  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
flation. Crawford  added  that  SBAG 
recommends  continuing  to  press 
the  provincial  government  to  rein- 
vest in  higher  education. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
stressed  that  the  University  is  not 
just  looking  to  tuition  to  increase 


revenue.  Advocacy  for  increased 
provincial  and  federal  funding  of 
universities  remains  a major  goal 
of  U of  G and  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities,  he  said,  and  they 
continue  to  press  for  a long-term 
multi-year  approach  to  base  fund- 
ing (see  Senate  report  on  page  2). 
Rozanski  also  noted  that  universi- 
ties will  benefit  from  new  initia- 
tives in  the  federal  budget, 
including  improvements  to  the 
Canada  student  loans  program, 
providing  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion over  two  years,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  program  of 
graduate  scholarships. 

Governors  also  heard  from  stu- 
dents Erinn  White  and  Dave 
Hauch,  members  of  ECC  and 
SBAG,  respectively,  who  presented 
a dissenting  view  of  the  tuition  rec- 
ommendation and  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  students  to 
pay  higher  tuition  costs.  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  vice-president 
(academic),  reviewed  comments 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  (SCUP).  He 
said  SCUP  strongly  endorsed  the 
new  funding  for  quality  initiatives 
and  supports  the  tuition  increases 
and  overall  direction  and  objec- 
tives of  the  MTCU  budget. 

B of  G was  also  briefed  on  the 
University’s  ancillary  budgets,  in- 
cluding hospitality,  student  hous- 
ing and  parking.  David  Trick,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  University 
of  Guelph-Humber,  presented  that 
institution’s  budget. 

Following  presentations  and 
lengthy  discussion,  B of  G ap- 
proved the  MTCU  operating 
budget  for  2003/2004  with  the  rec- 
ommended tuition  increases, 
along  with  the  budget  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph-Humber  and  the 
ancillary  budgets. 

In  other  business,  Rozanski  told 
governors  that  U of  G has  put  for- 
ward two  major  proposals  for 
SuperBuild  funding:  the  School  of 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment project  and  the  Guelph- 
Humber  expansion.  He  also  pro- 
vided an  update  on  planning  and 
the  campaign  (see  Senate  report). 

Governors  were  presented  with 
an  update  on  the  construction  of 
the  new  classroom  complex  by 
Douglas  Derry,  chair  of  the  Physi- 
cal Resources  and  Property  Com- 
mittee. He  reported  that  the 
project  is  progressing  on  schedule, 
despite  harsh  weather  conditions 
this  winter. 


Parking  Lots  Reserved 
for  Campus  Days  Visitors 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  about  the  various 
agencies  that  provide  research  fund- 
ing to  U of  G. 

SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  six 
years  ago,  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  has 
awarded  U of  G close  to  $43  million, 
including  the  $346,671  received  last 
week  (see  story  on  page  1).  The 
money  has  built  institutes  and 
laboratories,  provided  equipment 
and  technology,  and  supported  the 
research  of  almost  60  senior  and 
junior  professors. 

“CFI  support  is  having  a major 
impact  on  the  research  infrastruc- 
ture in  Canadian  universities”  says 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president 
(research).  “Faculty  at  Guelph  have 
been  particularly  successful  with 
their  applications  to  CFI,  and  we  are 
continuing  to  look  for  ways  that  CFI 
opportunities  can  reach  as  wide  a 
spectrum  of  activity  as  possible 
across  campus.” 

The  primary  goal  of  the  CFI,  an 
independent  corporation  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government  in 
1997,  is  to  strengthen  the  capability 
of  Canadian  universities,  colleges, 
research  hospitals  and  other  not- 
for-profit  institutions  to  conduct 
world-class  research  and  technology 
development. 

By  investing  in  research  infra- 
structure projects,  the  foundation 
supports  research  excellence  and 
helps  strengthen  research  training  at 


institutions  across  Canada. 

CFI  programs  are  designed  to: 
enhance  the  country’s  capacity  for 
innovation;  attract  and  retain  highly 
skilled  research  personnel  in  Can- 
ada; strengthen  research  training  of 
young  Canadians  for  the  knowledge 
economy,  promote  networking,  col- 
laboration among  researchers  and 
multidisciplinarity;  and  ensure  the 
optimal  use  of  research  infrastruc- 
ture within  and  among  Canadian  in- 
stitutions. 

Research  infrastructure  consists 
of  the  equipment,  facilities  and  in- 
stallations needed  to  undertake 
leading-edge  research  and  develop 
advanced  technologies.  Since  its 
creation,  the  CFI  has  supported 
more  than  2,300  high-quality  re- 
search infrastructure  projects  all 
across  Canada. 

To  date,  the  foundation  has  had  a 
total  budget  of  $3.15  billion.  These 
funds  are  invested  in  partnership 
with  the  institutions  and  their  fund- 
ing partners  from  the  public,  private 
and  voluntary  sectors.  On  average, 
CFI  contributes  40  per  cent  of  total 
eligible  project  costs.  The  total  capi- 
tal investment  by  CFI,  the  institu- 
tions and  their  partners  is  expected 
to  exceed  $9  billion  by  2010. 

The  foundation  invests  in  proj- 
ects through  the  following  channels: 

• The  Innovation  Fund  enables  eli- 
gible institutions,  either  alone  or 
in  a group,  to  strengthen  their  re- 
search infrastructure  in  priority 


areas  as  identified  in  their  strate- 
gic research  development  plan. 

• The  New  Opportunities  Fund 
provides  infrastructure  support  to 
newly  recruited  academic  staff. 
The  fund  helps  universities  attract 
world-class  faculty  members  in 
areas  that  are  essential  to  the  insti- 
tutions’ research  objectives. 

• The  Infrastructure  Operating 
Fund  contributes  to  the  incre- 
mental operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  associated  with  the 
infrastructure  projects  funded  by 
the  CFI.  Unlike  other  CFI  pro- 
grams, there  are  no  requirements 
for  matching  funds. 

• The  Canada  Research  Chairs  In- 
frastructure Fund  provides  infra- 
structure support  to  the  Canada 
Research  Chairholders.  The  chairs 
program  will  establish  2,000 
world-class  research  positions  at 
Canadian  universities. 

The  CFI  has  also  established  two 
international  funds,  each  with  a 
$ 100-million  budget.  The  Canadian 
portion  of  projects  that  qualify  un- 
der both  these  funds  will  be  financed 
at  up  to  100  per  cent.  They  are: 

• The  International  Joint  Ventures 
Fund,  which  enables  the  estab- 
lishment in  Canada  of  up  to  four 
high-profile  research  infrastruc- 
ture projects  aimed  at  taking  ad- 
vantage of  unique  research 
opportunities  with  leading  facili- 
ties in  other  countries. 

• The  International  Access  Fund, 
which  helps  Canadian  institutions 
and  researchers  access  major  in- 
ternational collaborative  pro- 
grams and  facilities  in  other 
countries. 

Eligible  Canadian  universities, 
colleges,  hospitals  and  not-for-profit 
research  organizations  can  apply  for 
CFI  support.  Applications  are  as- 
sessed on  the  basis  of  three  CFI  crite- 
ria: quality  of  research  and  need  for 
infrastructure;  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  capacity  for  inno- 
vation; and  potential  benefits  of  the 
research  to  Canada. 

Support  from  the  CFI  is  awarded 
following  a thorough  assessment 
process  that  involves  researchers,  re- 
search administrators  and  research 
users  from  Canada  and  abroad. 
These  volunteers  are  selected  for 
their  expertise  and  reputation  in  a 
wide  range  of  fields  and  disciplines. 
Their  role  is  to  review  the  proposals 
and  make  funding  recommenda- 
tions to  the  CFI  board  of  directors. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Correction 

In  the  list  of  appointments  in  the 
Feb.  26  issue  of  @Guelph,  a new  fac- 
ulty member  was  incorrectly  identi- 
fied. Prof.  Janis  Randall  Simpson 
will  join  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition  as 
an  assistant  professor  July  1.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  incorrectly  reported  that 
Mark  Matsen  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Department  of  Physics. 


SOME  6,000  prospective 
students  and  family  members 
are  expected  to  visit  U of  G during 
Campus  Days  March  12  to  14. 
Because  of  the  volume  of  vehicles 
coming  to  campus  during  the  three- 
day  event  (an  estimated  700  to  800 
on  each  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  400  on  Friday), 
parking  lots  14  and  15  on  the  east 
side  of  East  Ring  Road  have  been 
reserved  for  Campus  Days  visitors. 


Regular  users  of  those  lots  are  being 
asked  to  use  P.  12,  13  or  19  instead. 
For  more  information,  call  Parking 
Administration  at  Ext.  52118. 

All  high  school  students  who  ap- 
plied to  U of  G for  September  ad- 
mission are  invited  to  Campus  Days. 
This  year’s  attendance  is  expected  to 
be  significantly  higher  than  last 
year’s,  largely  because  of  increased 
interest  from  applicants  associated 
with  the  double  cohort. 


@Guelph 

Publication  Schedule 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

March  26 

March  17 

April  9 

March  30 

April  23 

April  14 

May  7 

April  28 
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A Drum  Come  True 


Award- 


wtnning  percussionist  combines  his  passions  for  music  and  scholarship  in  doctoral  English  studies  at  U of  G 


Why  in  the  world  is  Jesse 
Stewart  studying  English  at 
U of  G?  Glance  quickly  at  the  r6sum6 
of  the  28-year-old  doctoral  student 
— particularly  at  the  lines 
identifying  him  as  an  award-winning 
percussionist  and  composer  and  a 
recent  master’s  graduate  in 
musicology  and  composition  — and 
you  might  assume  he’s  completing 
his  PhD  in  a music  department, 
probably  in  music  performance  or 
composition. 

Instead,  the  longtime  Guelph 
resident  chose  to  enrol  in  the  School 
of  English  and  Theatre  Studies,  in 
the  joint  PhD  program  in  literature 
studies/theatre  studies  offered  by 
Guelph  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity. 

Stewart  is  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge the  apparent  paradox.  He  even 
made  light  of  it  during  last  fall’s 
graduate  student  awards  ceremony 
at  Guelph.  Thanking  the  benefactors 
of  the  inaugural  Brock  Doctoral 
Scholarship  he  received,  he  drew  ap- 
preciative laughter  by  marvelling 
tongue-in-cheek  that  the  Universi- 
ty’s most  prestigious  graduate  award 
- worth  $ 1 20,000  over  four  years  — 
had  been  given  to  what  he  described 
as  “a  jazz  drummer  from  Guelph 
who  wants  to  study  English.’’ 

In  a downtown  coffee  pub  weeks 
later,  he  expands  on  that  comment 
in  an  interview  that  covers  a wide 
range  of  subjects  — from  music,  vis- 
ual art  and  cultural  theory  to  father- 
son  relationships,  even  our  neolithic 
ancestors.  Says  Stewart:  “For  me,  the 
question  has  always  been,  how  do  I 
integrate  things?” 

In  his  PhD  research  project,  he  is 
studying  common  ground  among 
musical  genres,  particularly  forms  of 
jazz.  He’s  especially  interested  in  be- 
bop and  free  jazz,  as  well  as  such  con- 
temporary genres  as  tumtablism,  an 
innovative  form  of  hip-hop. 

Stewart  says  many  music  histori- 
ans and  scholars  automatically  slot 
these  categories  into  separate  camps 
along  modernist  or  post-modernist 
lines.  He  believes  that’s  a simplistic 
division  that  obscures  as  much  as  it 
reveals.  He  argues  that  these  forms 
occupy  similar  social,  musical  and 
aesthetic  dimensions  — what  he  calls 
a “socio-musical  space”  — in 
20th-century  culture. 

More  than  that,  he  believes  this 
space  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion between  so-called  “high  art” 


and  popular  music.  He’s  chosen  to 
study  the  topic  through  the  lens  of 
cultural  and  post-colonial  theory, 
explaining  his  choice  of  the  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies.  Also 
steering  that  choice  was  the  attrac- 
tion held  out  by  the  unknown:  “I  try 
to  find  out  what  my  blind  spots  are. 
Where  do  I have  the  most  to  learn?” 

That  guiding  principle  goes  back 
to  his  undergraduate  days  at  Guelph 
in  the  mid-1990s.  He  chose  to  study 
fine  art,  a direction  that  might  have 
surprised  fans  of  a promising  drum- 
mer who,  at  age  18,  had  been  named 
“Young  Musician  of  the  Year”  by 
Jazz  Report  magazine  and  “Out- 
standing Young  Canadian  Jazz  Mu- 
sician” by  the  International 
Association  of  Jazz  Educators. 

Remarkably,  those  accolades  had 
come  after  Stewart  had  been  playing 
percussion  for  only  four  years.  The 
Oshawa  native  says  his  musical 
epiphany  came  at  age  14  when  he  at- 
tended a concert  in  Toronto  by  John 
Coltrane’s  former  drummer,  Elvin 
Jones. 

“What  impressed  me  most  was 
his  level  of  commitment  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  playing,”  says  Stewart. 

Taking  that  lesson  home,  he  be- 
gan studying  percussion,  spending 
an  average  of  three  hours  a day  be- 
hind his  drum  kit. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pursued  an 
interest  in  fine  art  during  high 
school.  Then  as  now,  he  saw  music 
and  art  not  as  separate  disciplines 
but  as  complementary  pursuits.  That 
interdisciplinary  notion  was  con- 
firmed for  him  during  his  early  stud- 
ies at  Guelph  and  later  at  York, 
where  he  completed  two  master’s 
programs  concurrently  in  ethnomu- 
sicology  and  music  composition. 

If  anything,  the  connections  be- 
came even  clearer.  In  art  classes,  he 
often  found  himself  talking  about 
sound  and  time,  including  discus- 
sion of  sound  sculptures  involving 
visual  and  sonic  components.  Simi- 
lar connections  come  from  the  other 
direction.  Beating  with  imaginary 
drumsticks  above  the  table,  he  de- 
scribes percussion  as  an  inherently 
visual  instrument  involving  gestures 
and  physicality. 

Both  sides  came  together  several 
years  ago  during  two  improvisa- 
tional  performances  that  featured 
violinist  Jacques  Israelievitch,  con- 
certmaster  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  two  fellow 


Jesse  Stewart  is  studying  common  ground  among  musical  genres 
through  the  lens  of  cultural  and  post-colonial  theory.  A musician  himself, 
he  is  shown  here  with  a frame  drum.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


percussionists  as  part  of  a sculpture 
exhibition  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  Those  performances 
formed  the  basis  of  a compact  disc 
recording  on  the  Spool  label  called 
The  Test  Tubes.  Stewart  is  planning 
an  audiovisual  installation  of  his 
own  to  open  this  fall  at  the  art  centre. 

In  recent  years,  he’s  performed 
with  many  internationally  acclaimed 
musicians,  including  jazz  legend 
Roswell  Rudd,  Italian  baritone  saxo- 
phonist Carlo  Actis  Dato,  German 
saxophonist  Frank  Gratkowski  and 
Scottish  vocalist  Maggie  Nicols.  For 
the  past  two  years,  he  has  played  in 
the  Toronto-based  quintet  of  one  of 
his  former  professors,  David  Mott. 
The  group  is  planning  a cross- 
Canada  tour  of  major  jazz  festivals 
this  year. 

One  obligatory  stop  will  be  the 
Guelph  Jazz  Festival,  which  has  al- 
ready proven  integral  to  Stewart’s  ca- 
reer. Besides  performing  there,  he 
has  served  as  assistant  artistic  direc- 


tor for  several  years. 

Stewart  has  also  spread  his  com- 
positional wings  at  the  festival.  In 
2000,  he  wrote  and  performed  an 
improvisational  jazz  opera  called 
Passages  along  with  trombonist 
Rudd.  Last  year,  he  recorded  a CD 
called  Different  Windows,  a 
percussion-piano  duo  with  Guelph 
English  professor  Ajay  Heble. 

Referring  to  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  local  musical  talent, 
Stewart  says:  “Guelph  is  an  amaz- 
ingly vibrant  city.”  He  can  take  at 
least  some  of  the  credit  for  that. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  jazz  fes- 
tival, he’s  helping  to  run  a biweekly 
concert  series  at  the  Guelph  Youth 
Music  Centre,  sponsored  by  the 
Guelph  Alliance  for  Creative  Music 
— which  he  co-founded  — and  the 
Guelph  School  of  Music.  He  cur- 
rently heads  an  ensemble  of  musical 
improvisation  in  U of  G’s  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music,  where  he  is  on 
the  sessional  applied  music  faculty. 


He  also  led  the  University  Jazz  En- 
semble a few  years  ago  when  its  regu- 
lar director,  Prof.  Howard  Spring, 
was  on  research  leave. 

A longtime  percussion  teacher, 
Stewart  has  a new  student  on  his 
hands:  his  21-month-old  son, 

Parker.  “We  play  music  together 
every  day.” 

Several  years  ago,  Stewart  took 
his  percussion  studies  in  a new  ex- 
perimental direction.  After  acciden- 
tally breaking  a marble  slab,  he 
noticed  that  striking  both  fragments 
produced  sounds  of  different  pitch. 
He  ended  up  cutting  and  tuning 
some  100  marble  bars,  then  assem- 
bling a lithophone  on  which  he 
played  a solo  “rock  concert”  at  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  in  1999.  His 
subsequent  experiments  include  in- 
corporating stones  into  a snare 
drum,  as  well  as  striking,  scraping 
and  rolling  various  stones. 

Researching  that  new-found  in- 
terest also  took  him  into  an  entirely 
different  discipline  — one  closer  to 
the  research  interests  of  his  wife, 
Michele  McMillan,  who  studied  the 
effects  of  rock  climbing  on  the  Niag- 
ara Escarpment  as  a botany  graduate 
student  at  U of  G. 

Stewart  says  he’s  fascinated  by  the 
“urban  cliff  hypothesis”  being  stud- 
ied by  McMillan’s  former  supervi- 
sor, Prof.  Doug  Larson.  The  thesis 
argues  that  our  homes  — and  entire 
towns  and  cities  made  of  glass,  steel 
and  concrete  — are  not  that  far  re- 
moved from  the  cliff  and  cave  dwell- 
ings of  our  Stone  Age  ancestors. 

Citing  archeological  finds  of  what 
appear  to  be  ancient  stone  instru- 
ments in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
Stewart  says  those  neolithic  ances- 
tors might  well  have  discovered  the 
musical  properties  of  rock  while 
fashioning  crude  tools. 

Scroll  forward  to  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  and  “sonorous  stones 
were  gathered  in  Great  Britain’s  Eng- 
lish Lake  District  and  were  used  to 
create  instruments  known  as  rock 
harmonicas,”  wrote  Stewart  in  an  ar- 
ticle about  his  lithophone  published 
three  years  ago  in  Musicworks  maga- 
zine. “Advertising  themselves  as 
Richardson's  Original  Monster  Rock 
Band,  the  instruments’  inventors 
toured  throughout  Britain  and 
mainland  Europe,  performing  works 
by  Handel,  Mozart,  Donizetti  and 
Rossini  on  their  stone  creation.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Fine  Art  Prof  to  Give  Talk  About  His  Work 


I 


t’s  no  surprise  that  Prof.  Will 
Gorlitz,  Fine  Art  and  Music,  who 
supported  himself  as  an  independent 
artist  for  18  years  before  beginning 
to  teach,  is  a talented  artist.  What  is 
surprising  is  his  ability  to  explain  his 
art  so  that  even  a non-artist  can 
understand  the  motivations  behind 
his  work.  Members  of  the  Guelph 
community  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  him  talk  about  that  work 
March  20  at  4 p.m.  in  the 
Whippletree. 

The  title  of  the  talk,  “Necessary 
Pleasure:  Will  Gorlitz  on  His  Cur- 


rent Painting,”  is  appropriate  be- 
cause Gorlitz  believes  that  being 
immersed  in  pleasure  is  what  allows 
people  to  speculate  and  find  resolu- 
tions. 

“Rather  than  just  being  purely 
analytic  or  technical,  my  work  actu- 
ally tries  to  arouse  other  types  of 
knowledge  and  experience,"  he  says. 
“One  of  the  instruments  I use  is 
pleasure.  Sensual  engagement  is  one 
of  those  things  I think  is  worth  em- 
phasizing." 

Gorlitz  came  to  Guelph  in  August 
2001  from  the  University  of  Water- 


loo, where  he  received  the  2001  Dis- 
tinguished Teacher  Award.  He 
exhibits  his  work  regularly  in  solo 
and  group  exhibitions,  nationally 
and  internationally,  at  such  venues 
as  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Canada,  the  Winni- 
peg Art  Gallery  and  the  Power  Plant. 
He  is  currently  represented  by  Gale- 
rie  Ren£  Blouin  in  Montreal  and  has 
had  his  work  recognized  and  exam- 
ined in  various  periodicals,  books 
and  catalogue  publications. 

His  art  is  currently  part  of  the 
“Painters  15”  exhibition  at  the  Mu- 


seum of  Contemporary  Canadian 
Art  in  Toronto.  Last  summer,  the  ex- 
hibition appeared  at  China’s  pre- 
eminent gallery  of  modern  and  con- 
temporary art,  the  Shanghai  Art  Mu- 
seum. It  was  curated  by  U of  G MFA 
graduate  David  Urban,  continues 
until  April  6 and  tIso  features  the 
work  of  the  incoming  director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  John 
Kissick,  and  a former  director,  Ron 
Shuebrook. 

Currently,  Gorlitz  is  co- 
ordinating the  MFA  program  and 
says  he’s  finding  it  challenging  to 


juggle  painting,  teaching  and  taking 
care  of  the  administrative  work  for 
the  graduate  program.  “I  love  the 
challenge,  but  I am  also  looking  for- 
ward to  a time  when  my  duties  be- 
come more  second  nature.” 

Gorlitz  will  be  using  his  research 
term  this  summer  to  prepare  for  a 
show  in  Montreal  next  fall.  “I  con- 
stantly surprise  myself  in  terms  of 
the  work  I produce  because  I have  no 
idea  what’s  around  the  next  corner. 
There’s  nothing  like  a deadline,  for 
me,  to  urge  creativity  on.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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CFI  Projects  Reflect  Diversity  of  U of  G Research 
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abstinence  to  complete  re- 
addiction. He  will  examine  the  re- 
sponses of  rats  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  drugs  such  as  heroin, 
methadone,  cocaine,  amphetamines 
and  benzodiazepines.  Rats  used  in 
the  study  will  have  had  reversible  le- 
sions of  brain  regions  that  are  in- 
volved in  episodic,  emotional  or 
habitual  associations,  which  are 
thought  to  influence  drug  use  and 
behaviour.  The  rats  will  be  housed  in 
chambers  that  will  allow  them  to 
self-administer  drugs  intravenously. 


The  chambers  will  be  equipped  with 
light,  sound  and  other  stimuli,  which 
are  used  to  model  cue-induced  and 
stress-induced  drug  relapse. 

Leri  will  also  buy  special  appara- 
tus and  a video  tracking  system  that 
will  allow  researchers  to  monitor  the 
drugs’  effect  on  the  rodents'  explora- 
tory behaviour.  “The  outcome  of 
this  research  will  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  re- 
lapse in  humans,”  he  says. 

Brown  will  use  his  $198,545  in 
CFI  funding  to  create  one  of  the 


most  advanced  biospectroscopic  fa- 
cilities in  North  America  at  Guelph. 
He  will  use  various  modern  bio- 
physical and  biochemical  methods 
to  determine  how  photoreceptors 
function  in  plants  and  fungi.  The  life 
cycles  of  many  plants  and  fungi  are 
regulated  by  sunlight,  and  the  organ- 
isms possess  various  photoreceptors 
— photosensitive  proteins  — that 
detect  and  use  the  light. 

Brown  notes  that  a new  family  of 
photoreceptors  has  recently  been 
found  in  fungi  that  have  both  agri- 


cultural importance  (they  are 
parasites  of  wheat  and  grapes)  and 
medical  relevance  (one  of  the  fungi 
causes  life-threatening  complica- 
tions in  humans  with  AIDS- 
weakened  immune  systems). 

“The  information  we  uncover 
will  help  us  understand  how  minor 
changes  in  protein  structure  result  in 
dramatically  different  functions,”  he 
says.  “The  relationship  between 
structure  and  function  is  the  central 
issue  in  modern  structural  biology.” 

He  will  use  his  CFI  funding  to 
buy  modern  biophysical  equipment 
that  will  allow  researchers  to  charac- 
terize the  proteins. 

“Revealing  how  the  new  photore- 
ceptors work  will  contribute  to  a bet- 


ter understanding  of  the  biology  of 
these  parasitic  fungi,  which  may  help 
in  improving  resistance  to  their  ef- 
fects,” he  says.  “It  may  also  be  im- 
portant for  better  understanding  of 
vision  in  humans  because  it  involves 
very  similar  proteins.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  says  Leri  and 
Brown’s  CFI  projects  are  “great  ex- 
amples of  the  diversity  of  research 
taking  place  at  U of  G.  These  most 
recent  investments  will  play  a vital 
role  in  building  research  capacity 
across  a spectrum  of  the  University’s 
strengths  and  will  help  faculty  carry 
out  the  research  that  underpins  in- 
novation.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Orchestra  Performs 
Holst  Work  April  4 


Continued  from  page  1 


Stanley  Saunders.  The  orchestra  dis- 
persed with  Saunders’s  retirement, 
so  Mable  was  delighted  to  learn  it 
had  been  revived  when  she  returned 
to  Guelph  in  2000.  “Henry1  s a very 
good  conductor,”  she  says.  “He  has  a 
great  sense  of  humour.” 

She  says  The  Planets  is  an  ambi- 
tious piece  of  music  for  a student  or- 
chestra. "The  one  thing  about  a 
student  orchestra  is  that  people  will 
often  leave  things  to  the  last  minute, 
but  this  has  been  better  than  most 
semesters  for  commitment.” 

The  orchestra  traditionally  per- 
forms in  the  fall  and  winter  semes- 
ters. Its  1995  performance  of 
Handel’s  Messiah  at  Church  of  Our 
Lady  was  its  largest  production  until 


this  year.  “We  packed  the  place  and 
turned  away  probably  close  to  400 
people  at  the  door,”  says  Janzen.  "It 
was  an  electrifying  performance.” 
Shantz  says  he  is  eagerly  awaiting 
the  April  4 performance,  where  he 
will  play  first  chair  cello.  “You 
couldn’t  drag  me  away  from  the  or- 
chestra,” he  says.  “I  love  performing. 
1 love  being  on  stage.” 

The  concert  begins  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $16  for  adults  and  $8  for 
students  and  seniors.  For  more  in- 
formation or  to  order  tickets,  call 
the  River  Run  Centre  at  763-3000  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.river- 
run.guelph.on.ca. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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FOR  SALE 


Ping  pong  table,  good  condition, 
767-0795  after  6 p.m. 


Reclining  stroller,  light  blue,  bottom 
tray,  excellent  condition;  two  bikes, 
red,  suitable  for  seven-  to  nine- 
year-olds,  good  condition;  brown 
three-corner  display  shelf,  five  levels, 
good  condition,  836-0259  after  5 
p.m. 


Computer  desk  with  chair;  women’s 
Rossignol  skis,  160  cm;  Munari 
boots,  size  6;  poles,  824-5378. 


Drum  set,  836-1836  or  mgrebene@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Computer  desk,  black  with  grey  top, 
sliding  keyboard  shelf  with  tower 
holder,  745-3628  or  djkc@sympa- 
tico.ca. 


One-year  discount  membership  at 
Exclusively  Women’s  Fitness  Centre 
at  Stone  Road  Mall,  Bonnie,  Ext. 
54736. 


Two-piece  sofa  set,  rust  red;  girl’s 
bedroom  set,  white;  exercise 
machine;  laptop  computer;  free 
delivery,  824-5440  after  5 p.m. 


1991  Chrysler  Dynasty,  3.3L  V6 
engine,  new  transmission,  high  kilo- 
metres, mfox01@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  home  in  west  end, 
two  baths,  master  ensuite  with 
Jacuzzi,  double  driveway,  perennial 
gardens,  large  backyard  patio  with 
gas  hookup,  close  to  new  rec  centre, 
shopping  and  schools,  837-1418  or 
stu@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  Toronto,  15-minute 
walk  to  Guelph-Humber  campus, 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  31,  $900  a 
month  inclusive,  Ext.  56934. 


Four  bedrooms  available  in  five- 
bedroom  house,  minutes  to  bus 
stop,  laundry,  dishwasher,  cable, 
Rogers  Internet,  lease  from  begin- 
ning of  May  to  end  of  August,  $350 
to  $375  a month  inclusive,  Sara,  Ext. 
77463  or  sdunkerl@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  rooms  in  well-lit  basement  of 
modern  home  in  south  end,  separate 
kitchen  and  bath,  laundry,  cable, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  references, 
available  immediately,  824-5440 
after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  new  house  in  old  University  area, 
large  windows,  cable,  separate 
entrance,  laundry,  no  parking,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  seven-minute  walk 
to  campus,  $650  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, 763-0449  or  mnelisch@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Unfurnished  room  in  shared  home 
with  owner  and  one  student,  park- 
ing, laundry,  close  to  Stone  Road 


Mall,  available  immediately,  $400  a 
month  inclusive,  Internet  access,  no 
pets,  767-1593. 


Summer  sublet,  three  or  four  fur- 
nished rooms  in  large,  bright  house, 
two  minutes  from  campus,  large 
yard,  air  conditioning,  must  like 
dogs,  $300  a month,  including  utili- 
ties and  Internet,  826-6196. 


Two-bedroom  cottage,  suitable  for 
four,  close  to  Lake  Huron  at  Sauble, 
dishwasher,  lots  of  extras,  photos 
available,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
$550  a week,  available  weeks  of  June 
28  and  Aug.  2,  leave  message  at  763- 
1236  or  bardwell@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  two- 
storey  duplex  suitable  for  profes- 
sionals, downtown  Guelph,  laundry, 
dishwasher,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  April  1,  Susan,  827-9494  or 
sdouglas@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  condo  near  Stone 
Road  Mall,  1,290  square  feet,  five 
appliances,  air,  parking  for  one  vehi- 
cle, available  April  1,  $1,150  a month 
inclusive,  836-9622. 


Fully  equipped  ground-floor  apart- 
ment in  Ayr,  Scotland,  available  for 
holiday  rentals,  sleeps  four,  minutes 
from  seafront,  town  centre  and  rail- 
way centre,  in  heart  of  golfing  coun- 
try, $400  a week,  826-6038  or 
janet.dalgleish@sympatico.ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  on  upper 
floor  of  house,  1,150  square  feet,  oak 
floors,  ceramics,  laundry,  parking, 
close  to  park  and  river,  on  quarter- 
acre  lot,  non-smokers,  available 
April  1,  $995  a month  plus  utilities, 
see  Web  site  www.mainstreet- 
press.on.ca/photos,  766-4756. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment 
on  lower  two  levels  of  private  home, 
private  entrance  and  patio,  laundry, 
air,  parking  for  one  vehicle,  mature 
adult,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  $625  a 
month  plus  half  of  hydro,  first  and 
last  months’  rent,  available  April  1, 
823-2454  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
on  main  floor  of  stone  building 


overlooking  River  Run  Centre, 
short-term  rentals,  close  to  ameni- 
ties, four  appliances,  courtesy  cell 
phone,  steam  bath,  parking,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $525  a week  or 
$1,475  a month  inclusive,  836-4186 
or  toadhall@sentex.ca. 


WANTED 


Accessible  apartment,  Ext.  56416  or 
bwheeler@uoguelph.ca. 


Mature  couple  seeking  one- 
bedroom  apartment  for  Sept.  1, 
marsenea@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-  or  three-bedroom 
house  or  apartment  for  visiting  sab- 
batical family  from  May  to  August, 
preferably  close  to  campus, 
dnoakes@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Guitar  group  lessons  with  expert 
teacher,  low  daytime  rates  Monday 
to  Friday,  $7.50  an  hour  for  students, 
$10  an  hour  for  adults  for  eight 
two-hour  sessions,  private  lessons 
also,  829-1731. 


Music  lessons  for  saxophone,  clari- 
net and  flute  by  music  sessional 
instructor,  Andy,  782-2882. 


Graphic  design,  poster  setup  and 
illustration  for  poster  presentations, 
836-5214. 


Anyone  interested  in  acting  is 
invited  to  join  the  Ym  Community 
Actors’  Group.  The  group  next 
meets  March  29  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  the  main  building  at 
Conestoga  College,  door  #5.  For 
more  details,  send  e-mail  to 
ymactorsgroup@hotmail.com. 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  WITH  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 
@Guelph,  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  in  formation  about  advertising,  call: 
Scott  Anderson 
The  Anderson  Difference 
519-827-9169;  Fax:  519-827-9174 


Five-bedroom  house  on  double  lot.  Double  drive 
for  6 to  8 cars  with  garage.  Zoning  permits 
accessory  apartment  or  lodging  house. 

City  will  consider  severance  of  lot. 

Only  $199,900 

Gracious  century  stone  home  with  large  rooms 
for  entertaining.  Beautiful  21  x 14  ft.  family  room 
overlooks  deck  and  180  ft.  deep  lot  surrounded 
by  mature  trees.  This  3,100  sq.  ft.  four-bedroom 
architecturally  significant  house  is  close  to 
downtown,  hospitals  and  schools. 

$379,900 

Call  Brian  Rothwell,  Sales  Representative 
Royal  LePage  Vantage  Realty  Ltd. 

823-1124 


Spacious 
3 Bedroom 
Townhouse 
$128,900 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


Plus  4th  bedroom  in  basement. 
Great  investment  or  for  first-time 
buyer.  Updated  kitchen,  built-in 
appliances,  newer  windows  and 
doors,  hardwood  floors,  sliders  to 
patio.  Close  to  downtown.  Condo 
fee  includes  cable  TV  and  water. 

With  5%  down  will  carry  for  under 
$950/month,  principle,  interest 
and  condo  fee  included. 

Call  today  to  view! 


★^★HomeJLife  Realty 
'flat'  836-1072 
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Free  Ticket  C i Brochure  Delivery 
To  All  U oi  G Departments 

Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 


Corporate  Care  Program.. 
24  Hour  Emergency  Servi. 

Senior  Corporate 
Consultants 


10  Paisley  St.  # 8 Guelph  Ontario 


Pin.  Reg  NBR  02716341 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
* Reading  anil  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Matlt,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
*For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 

www3.sympatico.ca/guelphraontessoriscliool/ 

519-836-3810 
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HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Store  made  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet 99 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

570  Kortright  Plaza  ■ f * 

763-2284 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  March  16 
with  “St.  Patrick’s  Day”  and  March 
23  with  “Signs  of  Spring.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


Larry  Drew  leads  a workshop  on 
“Calls  of  the  Wild”  April  12  from 
12:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $25.  Regis- 
tration and  payment  are  due  March 
28. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Remem- 
ber Me  by  Sam  Bobrick  Saturdays 
until  April  26.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m. 
Cost  is  $49.  For  tickets,  call  Ext. 
54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
will  hold  an  opening  reception 
March  27  for  two  exhibitions:  “Mes- 
sengers of  Modernism:  American 
Studio  Jewelry  1940  to  I960"  and 
“After  History:  The  Paintings  of 
David  Bierk.”  The  reception  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.,  following  a 7 p.m.  gal- 
lery talk  by  Diane  Charbonneau, 
curator  of  non-Canadian  decorative 
arts  after  1960  at  the  Montreal 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Charbonneau 
will  also  give  a brown  bag  lunch  talk 
at  noon. 


Opening  this  month  at  the  art  centre 
is  an  exhibition  by  Guelph  photogra- 
pher Isabel  Martinez.  It  runs  March 
22  to  April  24. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  March  1 3 with  saxo- 
phonist Andrew  Klaehn  and  Howard 
Spring  on  guitar  and  March  20  with 
the  Early  Music  Ensemble.  On 
March  27,  student  soloists  perform. 
The  concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  1 07. 


Prof.  Ellen  Waterman  leads  U of  G’s 
Contemporary  Music  Ensemble 
March  17  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  the  door. 


The  U of  G Concert  Winds,  con- 
ducted by  John  Goddard,  and  the 
Jazz  Ensemble,  led  by  Prof.  Howard 
Spring,  perform  March  29  at  8 p.m. 
at  War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $8 
general,  $6  for  seniors  and  students. 


Marta  McCarthy  leads  the  U of  G 
Choir  in  "Nature’s  Harmony” 
March  29  at  8 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
Memorial  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave.  Admission  is  $10  and  $6. 


LECTURE 


The  College  of  Arts  lecture  series  on 
books  and  publishing  presents 
award-winning  author  Alistair 
MacLeod  March  13  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
OVC  Lifetime  Learning  Centre. 
Admission  is  free. 


V K N T 


OAC  concludes  its  four-part  lecture 
series  on  “Agri-Food  for  the  Quality 
of  Life”  March  19  with  a discussion 
of  “Is  It  Safe  to  Eat?”  at  7 p.m.  in 
OVC  1714.  Leading  the  discussion  is 
food  science  professor  Mansel  Grif- 
fiths, director  of  the  Canadian 
Research  Institute  for  Food  Safety. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  a lecture  by 
Dominique  Russell  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  on  “Seven  The- 
ses on  Monstrousness  in  Victor 
Erice’s  Spirit  of  the  Beehive”  March 
24  at  1:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  226. 


NOTICES 


To  mark  Lent,  the  Multi-Faith 
Resource  Centre  will  hold  short  serv- 
ices of  Christian  reflections  and 
meditation  March  12,  19  and  26  and 
April  2 and  9 at  8 a.m.  in  Raithby 
House  100.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  presents  a discussion  of 
“Women  in  the  Academy”  March  19 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  MacKinnon  238. 


The  U of  G chapter  of  AIESEC  is 
looking  for  a local  family  to  host  an 
international  student  for  two 
months  this  summer.  The  student 
will  be  volunteering  on  campus  at 
the  local  AIESEC  chapter.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  54610  or  send 
e-mail  to  aiesec@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Gryphons  Toastmasters  Club, 
designed  to  develop  communication 
and  leadership  skills,  meets  Wednes- 
days from  7:15  to  8:15  a.m.  in  John- 
ston 104.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  52144  or  send  e-mail  to  khan- 
neso@uoguelph.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  series  presents 
Ole  Hindsgaul  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  considering  “Synthesis  and 
Screening  of  Carbohydrate- Based 
Libraries”  March  12  at  1 p.m.,  Parisa 
Airya  of  McGill  University  March  20 
at  10  a.m.  and  James  Wuest  of  the 
University  of  Montreal  March  26  at  1 
p.m.  The  talks  are  in  MacNaughton 
222. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Prof.  Dan  Meegan,  Psychology, 
discussing  synesthesia  March  12.  On 
March  21,  Prof.  Michele  Oliver, 
Engineering,  explains  “Human  Fac- 
tor Issues  Related  to  the  Use  of  Vehi- 
cle Controls  (Joysticks)  When  Driv- 
ing.” On  March  28,  the  topic  is 
“Cognitive  Evolution  and  Human 
Reasoning”  with  Chris  diCarlo  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  The 
seminars  begin  at  2 p.m  in  MacKin- 
non 317. 


The  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture and  C-Ciarn  Agriculture  semi- 
nar series  on  “Climate  Change  and 
Agricultural  Adaptation”  continues 
March  12  with  Michael  Apps  of  the 
Canadian  Forest  Service  discussing 


“Climate  Change  and  the  Carbon 
Cycle:  Are  Forests  Part  of  the  Prob- 
lem or  Part  of  the  Solution?”  On 
March  19,  the  topic  is  “Through  the 
Glass  Largely:  The  Importance  of 
Scale  in  Modelling  the  Conse- 
quences of  Climate  Change  for  Agri- 
culture” with  Bill  Easterling  of  the 
Penn  State  Institute  of  the  Environ- 
ment. On  March  26,  Prof.  Matthijs 
Tollenaar,  Plant  Agriculture,  consid- 
ers “Plants  and  Carbon:  Seeing  the 
Forest  for  the  Trees.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Thornbrough 
1307. 


On  March  13,  the  departments  of 
Microbiology  and  Physics  present 
Janos  Lanyi  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Irvine,  explaining  “Transport 
Mechanism  From  Crystal  Structures 
of  Seven  States  in  the  Bacteriorho- 
dopsin  Photocycle”  at  noon  in  OVC 
1713. 


The  Department  of  Physics  seminar 
series  features  Andre  De  Gouvea  of 
the  Theoretical  Physics  Division, 
Fermilab,  discussing  “Neutrino 
Oscillations:  Past,  Present,  Future” 
March  13  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
318,  Vincent  Terskikh  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Can- 
ada March  18  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Chem- 
istry and  Microbiology  370,  Serge 
Desgreniers  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa  considering  “En  Route  to  the 
Centre  of  the  Earth  and  Other  Inter- 
esting Side  Trips”  March  18  at  4 p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  113,  Anatoli  Afa- 
nasjev  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  March  25  at  3 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113  and  Alakabha 
Datta  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
March  27  at  3 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
318. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  March  14  is  Indervesh 
considering  “Genetic  Approaches  to 
Elucidate  Virulence  Mechanisms  of 
Yersinia  Ruckeri  for  Fish.”  On  March 
21,  Shoshana  Tsatskis  discusses 
“Assembly  of  Group  1 Capsular 
Polysaccharides  in  Escherichia  coli.” 
The  seminars  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Food  Science  128. 


The  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  seminar  series  continues 
March  14  with  PhD  candidate 
Marina  Mourtzakis  discussing  “The 
Role  of  Amino  Acids  in  Skeletal 
Muscle  Metabolism:  A Focus  on 
Glutamate,  Glutamine  and  Alanine” 
and  March  21  with  Prof.  Nick  Ber- 
nier, Zoology,  considering  “The 
Stress  Response  and  the  Regulation 
of  Appetite  From  Fish  to  Humans.” 
On  March  28,  Prof.  Jim  Kirkland 
explains  “The  Metabolic  Etiology  of 
Pellagra.”  The  seminars  begin  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 


“The  Pathology  of  Spongiform 
Encephalopathy"  is  the  focus  of 
Catherine  Bergeron  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  March 
21  at  2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


The  Department  of  Zoology  presents 
Chris  Kyle  of  Trent  University  dis- 
cussing “Conservation  Genetics  of 
North  American  Martens,  Fishers 
and  Wolverines”  March  21  and 
Andre  Levesque  of  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  explaining  “DNA 
Arrays:  A Tool  to  Move  From  Phylo- 
genies  to  Molecular  Ecology”  March 
28.  The  seminars  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  265A. 


“The  Role  of  SNARE-Mediated 
Membrane  Remodelling  in  Regulat- 
ing Cell  Shape  and  Ruffle  Forma- 
tion" is  the  focus  of  graduate  student 
Qing  Yi  in  the  biochemistry  seminar 
series  March  27  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


SYMPOSIA 


The  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology  presents  the  day-long  sym- 
posium “Thinking  Outside  the  Box: 
Scientific  Approaches  to  Environ- 
mental Challenges”  March  19  begin- 
ning at  8 a.m.  in  the  Eccles  Centre. 
For  more  information,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.uoguelph.ca/~johnsond. 


The  ninth  annual  State  of  Our  Earth 
Environmental  Symposium  runs 
March  22  on  campus.  Keynote 
addresses,  panel  discussions,  dis- 
plays and  workshops  will  address  the 
theme  “Global  Issues,  Local  Solu- 
tions.” For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  54293. 


Two  graduate  students  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  are  organizing  a 
symposium  on  functional  foods  and 
nutraceuticals  to  be  held  March  29 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  in  Thorn- 
brough 1200.  Titled  “Just  Start!  Eat 
Your  Way  to  a Healthy  Heart,”  the 
symposium  will  feature  six  guest 
speakers,  including  professors,  doc- 
tors and  a dietitian.  Registration 
begins  at  1 1:45  a.m.  Admission  is  by 
donation.  If  you  plan  to  attend,  send 
an  e-mail  message  to  fftievent@ 
uoguelph.ca.  For  more  details,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.geocities.com/ 
ffhevent/FFNsymposium.  html. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  training 
and  development  opportunities  for 
faculty,  instructional  staff  and 
graduate  teaching  assistants  con- 
tinue with  “Multimedia  for  Teach- 
ing” March  19  and  a two-part  series 
on  “Preparing  Electronic  Docu- 
ments for  Teaching”  March  24  and 
26,  with  Part  2 to  be  repeated  April  1 . 
Slated  for  next  month  are  “Preparing 
Electronic  Documents  for  Teaching, 
Part  2”  April  1 and  WebCT 
Advanced  Series:  Session  III  — Man- 
aging Content”  April  7.  For  more 
details  and  to  register  online,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


TSS’s  brown  bag  series  on  Universal 
Instructional  Design  (UID)  contin- 
ues April  2 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Day  Hall 
125.  The  topic  is  “A  UID  Approach 
to  Group  Work.” 


THEATRE 


Angtlique  by  Lorena  Gale  runs  until 
March  15  at  the  George  Luscombe 
Theatre.  Performances  are  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  are  $7  and  $9  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  Doc  Shop  or  at  the 
door. 


U of  G drama  students  present  two 
sets  of  one-act  plays  March  20  to  22 
and  March  27  to  29  at  8 p.m.  in 
Massey  Hall. 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  presents  Left  by  Robyn  Read 
March  23  to  26  at  the  George 
Luscombe  Theatre.  Performances 
are  at  2 p.m.  March  23  and  8 p.m. 
March  24  to  26. 


The  Freetong  Players  of  Sierra 
Leone  present  Rising  From  Our 
Ashes,  the  story  of  Sierra  Leone’s 
civil  war,  April  2 at  7 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  The  evening  will 
include  theatre,  music,  storytelling 
and  dance,  and  will  feature  guest 
appearances  by  the  Guelph  Male 
Choir  and  the  Leonada  Dancers. 
Cost  is  $15  general,  $7  for  students. 
For  tickets  or  more  information, 
call  836-4869  or  send  e-mail  to  ari- 
annie30@hotmafl.com. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  Sharon 
Williams,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  March  27 
at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Impact  of  Pediatric  Chronic 
Illness  on  Adolescent  Developmen- 
tal Tasks  and  Identity  Formation.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Gerald  Adams. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  March  25  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St.  Guest  speaker  is  Brian 
Gilchrist,  a genealogical  and  histori- 
cal research  analyst. 


The  Guelph  WeUington  Healthcare 
Coalition  welcomes  new  members 
to  its  next  meeting  March  18  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  150  Wyndham  St.  For  more 
detaUs,  call  767-0084. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  Master 
Gardeners  are  hosting  a series  of 
seminars  on  “Expanding  the  Colour 
Palette  of  Your  Garden."  They 
begin  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Turf- 
grass  Institute.  Next  up  is  a discus- 
sion of  “Perennials  for  Your  Gar- 
den” March  18.  On  March  25,  the 
topic  is  “Designing  Borders  for  New 
Homes.”  Admission  is  $5  at  the 
door. 


Guelph-WeUington  Women  in  Cri- 
sis holds  its  annual  auction  and  din- 
ner March  29  at  5 p.m.  at  Guelph 
Place.  For  tickets,  information  or  to 
donate  items  for  the  auction,  call 
836-1110. 
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Case  Appointed 
Chair  of  Canadian 
Race  Relations 
Foundation 


Patrick  Case,  director  of  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office,  has  been  appointed  chair  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Canadian  Race  Relations  Found- 
ation. He  will  remain  at  the  Uni- 
versity while  he  serves  the  Toronto- 
based  foundation. 

“I’m  ecstatic,”  says  Case.  “I’m 
quite  daunted  by  it  as  well.  Our 
chancellor  (Lincoln  Alexander)  is 
the  current  chair.  It’s  going  to  be 
quite  a task  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 

says  the  Canadian  Race  Relations 
Foundation  “made  an  excellent 
choice.  Patrick  has  helped  the  Uni- 
versity become  a leader  in  human 
rights.  The  foundation  will  greatly 
benefit  from  his  experience  and  pas- 
sion for  advancing  human  rights  and 
equity  issues.” 

Case  has  been  a leader  in  imple- 
menting human  rights  strategies  at 
Guelph  since  1999.  A graduate  of 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School,  he  prac 
tised  family,  human  rights  and  im- 
migration law  before  becoming  the 
Toronto  District  School  Board’s  eq- 
uity adviser  in  1991.  He  is  also  cur- 
rently co-chair  of  the  equality  rights 
panel  of  the  Court  Challenges  Pro- 
gram of  Canada,  serves  as  an  adviser 
to  several  organizations  on  equal 
rights  and  employment  equity,  and 
is  teaching  a course  on  “African  Ca- 
nadians: Racism  and  the  Law”  at  Os- 
goode. 

“My  role  at  the  University  is  per- 
fectly complementary  to  my  new 
role  at  the  foundation  — advancing 
and  advocating  the  principles  of  hu- 
man rights,”  says  Case.  “The  agenda 
is  not  particularly  different  either. 
There  are  some  real  synergies  there.” 

In  April  2002,  Case  helped  imple- 
ment the  document  “Human  Rights 
at  the  University  of  Guelph”  to  man- 
age human  rights  and  equity  con- 
cerns, complaints  and  educational 
issues  on  campus,  topics  he  says 
need  to  be  addressed  nationwide. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  building 
new  alliances  with  people  across  the 
country  who  can  advance  the 
agenda.  When  the  federal  govern- 
ment set  up  the  foundation,  that  was 
a statement  that  all  was  not  well.  It 


was  an  acknowledgment  that  we 
need  to  address  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  this  country.  It  gives  the 
foundation  an  incredible  role  in  Ca- 
nadian society,  a powerful  role.” 

The  Canadian  Race  Relations 
Foundation  was  established  in  1996 
to  develop,  share  and  apply  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in  the  effort  to 
eliminate  racism  and  all  forms  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  Canada.  The 
foundation  provides  a knowledge 
base  from  which  governments,  aca- 
demia, business,  labour  and  com- 
munity organizations  can  draw  in 
developing  effective  race  relations 
policies  and  practices.  The  founda- 
tion also  disseminates  information 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  eliminating  racism. 

BY RACHELLE  COOPER 


He’s  the  Guitar  Man 


When  he’s  not  in  the  classroom,  in  the  laboratory  or  out  in  the  field  studying  the  ability  of  plants  to  thrive  in 
extreme  places  such  as  cliff  faces,  botany  professor  Doug  Larson  can  often  be  found  amid  the  unique  and 
ever-growing  collection  of  handmade  guitars  he  has  built.  See  story  on  page  7.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Guelph  Awarded  Three  More  CRCs 


Canada  Research  Chairs  will  advance  work  on  metabolic  diseases,  cystic  fibrosis  infections,  global  climate  change 


Guelph  has  been  awarded 
three  prestigious  Canada 
Research  Chairs  that  will  allow 
scientists  to  advance  understanding 
of  potential  therapies  for  metabolic 
diseases,  cystic  fibrosis  infections 
and  global  environmental  changes. 

The  announcement  was  made  in 
Quebec  last  week  by  Industry  Minis- 
ter Allan  Rock,  who  named  106  new 
Canada  Research  Chairs  at  36  uni- 
versities. Guelph  now  has  a total  of 
14  chairs,  worth  some  $23  million 
when  federal  and  provincial  support 
is  included.  The  University  expects 
to  eventually  have  35  funded  chairs. 

All  three  Guelph  researchers  are 
Tier  1 chair  holders  — acknowl- 
edged by  their  peers  as  international 
leaders  in  their  fields  — and  will  re- 
ceive $200,000  annually  for  seven 
years.  The  chair  holders  are: 

• Prof.  Arend  Bonen,  chair  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo's  Depart- 
ment of  Kinesiology.  He  will  join 
Guelph’s  Department  of  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
as  the  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
Metabolism  and  Health. 

• Prof.  Joseph  Lam,  Microbiology, 


Canada  Research  Chair  in  Cystic 
Fibrosis  and  Microbial  Biology. 

• Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography, 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Global 
Environmental  Change. 

“We  are  delighted  to  welcome 
Prof.  Bonen  to  Guelph  and  add  all 
three  of  these  outstanding  scientists 
to  our  growing  cohort  of  distin- 
guished Canada  Research  Chair 
holders,”  says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
vice-president  (research).  “These 
most  recent  appointments  help 
strengthen  our  research  expertise 
across  a broad  spectrum.  This  par- 
ticular announcement  draws  dis- 
tinction to  our  efforts  in  biomedical 
and  environmental  sciences,  disci- 
plines in  which  Guelph  is  ideally 
suited  to  excel.” 

Bonen  is  a leading  researcher  of 
transport  proteins  that  act  as  gate- 
keepers into  the  muscle  cells  and 
regulate  metabolism  by  controlling 
substrate  entry  into  the  cell. 

“It  is  now  recognized  that  these 
gatekeeper  proteins  at  the  cell  mem- 
brane are  intimately  involved  with 
the  development  of  metabolic  dis- 
eases such  as  obesity  and  type  2 dia- 


betes,” says  Bonen,  the  author  of  six 
book  chapters  and  whose  research 
group  received  the  Genetech  Award 
from  the  American  Physiological  So- 
ciety. Transport  proteins  also  form 
an  attractive  therapeutic  target  be- 
cause drugs  need  only  affect  them  at 
the  cell  surface,  rather  than  penetrate 
the  cells,  thus  reducing  the  potential 
of  undesirable  side  effects. 

Using  his  CRC  funding,  Bonen 
plans  to  create  a state-of-the-art,  in- 
ternationally recognized  molecular 
metabolic  research  facility  at  U of  G. 
The  facility  will  examine  how  envi- 
ronmental influences  of  nutrition 
and  muscle  activity  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  metabolic  diseases.  His 
overall  goal  is  to  decipher  how  inter- 
ventions such  as  muscular  activity 
and  dietary  supplements  can  be  used 
to  regulate  transport  proteins  and 
their  functions. 

“Understanding  how  transport 
proteins  are  regulated  and  con- 
trolled may  have  important  health 
outcomes,  either  in  the  prevention 
of  metabolic  diseases  or  by  opening 
up  novel  therapeutic  strategies  to 
treat  the  diseases,”  he  says. 


Lam’s  research  also  relates  to  hu- 
man health.  He  is  investigating 
pathogen-host  interactions  to  de- 
velop more  effective  ways  to  target 
and  treat  deadly  chronic  pulmonary 
infections  related  to  cystic  fibrosis, 
the  most  common  inherited  lethal 
disease  affecting  young  Canadians. 
The  majority  of  CF  patients  suffer 
from  infections  caused  by  the  bacte- 
rium P.  aeruginosa.  These  infections 
cannot  be  treated  successfully  and 
often  have  fatal  outcomes. 

“We  hope  to  identify  bacterial 
targets  for  developing  more  effective 
drugs  to  treat  these  infections,”  says 
Lam,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  molecular  biology  of  P. 
aeruginosa.  He  is  also  a patent 
holder,  author  of  87  papers  and  win- 
ner of  several  top  science  awards,  in- 
cluding a Zellers  Senior  Scientist 
Award  from  the  Canadian  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundation. 

“Our  goal  is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  increase  the  life  span 
for  cystic  fibrosis  patients  suffering 
from  these  often-fatal  infections.” 

The  CRC  funding  will  allow  Lam 
Continued  on  page  6 


Guelph’s  director  of  human  rights  and  equity  will 


follow  in  footsteps  of  chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.l./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 

♦ Rea  din}’  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
*Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 

♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry , 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 

♦ French,  Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

+For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 

www3.sympatico.ca/guelphmontessorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


Ontario  Genomics  Institute 
Recognizes  U of  G Expertise 


Fruit  from  *a r Wtchm . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Carrots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

“Fost  food  goes  gourmet 99 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 

570  Kortright  Plaza  « | j 

Mott-Wed.  9-7  — . illZ^U 

r " K 763-2284 

Sun.  Closed 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  about  the  various 
agencies  that  provide  research  fund- 
ing to  U of  G. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is 
world-renowned  for  its 
exceptional  research,  both  basic  and 
applied  and  particularly  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  food.  That’s  why 
the  Ontario  Genomics  Institute 
(OGI)  has  flowed  Genome  Canada 
funds  to  Guelph  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  said 
Ronnie  Gavsie,  OGI’s  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  during  a 
March  4 visit  to  campus. 

To  date,  the  institute  has  awarded 
more  than  $ 1 0 million  to  projects  in- 
volving six  U of  G researchers  in  the 
humanities,  social  and  life  sciences. 
The  researchers  are  developing  bio- 
logical ways  to  stop  the  spruce  bud- 
worm  from  destroying  Canada’s 
forest  and  are  analysing  the  ethical, 
environmental,  economic,  legal  and 
social  implications  of  advances  in 
genomics/biotechnology  (such  as 
genetically  modified  animals)  to 
identify  problems  associated  with 
these  advances  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  development. 

Genomics  is  a discipline  that 
aims  to  decipher  and  understand  the 
entire  genetic  information  content 
of  an  organism;  it  is  fundamental  to 


all  biological  (and  biotech)  research. 
It  differs  from  classical  biological  re- 
search in  its  large  scale,  broad  scope 
and  intense  reliance  on  data  collec- 
tion, analysis  and  information  tech- 
nology (bioinformatics). 

It  is  widely  recognized  as  the  key 
to  the  future  of  the  biotechnology 
industry,  providing  the  essential  sci- 
ence base  for  a wide  range  of  biotech 
applications. 

Established  in  2000,  OGI  is  a pri- 
vate, not-for-profit  venture  capital 
and  management  corporation  that 
fosters  genomics  research  in  On- 
tario. The  institute  is  dedicated  to 
making  Ontario  a global  centre  for 
genomics  discovery,  development 
investment  and  commercialization. 
The  institute  raises  funds  for  genom- 
ics research,  manages  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  researchers  and 
expedites  commercialization  of  as- 
sets from  genomics  research  to  the 
marketplace. 

In  collaboration  with  researchers 
and  institutions,  OGI  identifies  and 
supports  promising  areas  of  genom- 
ics and  proteomics  research  and  new 
business  and  investment  opportuni- 
ties. OGI  also  provides  guidance  to 
the  management  of  research  fund- 
ing, encourages  industry/academic/ 
government  partnerships,  leads 
commercialization  endeavours,  fos- 
ters hands-on  training  programs, 


and  helps  scientists  and  the  public 
understand  ethical  issues  surround- 
ing genomics  research. 

The  institute  is  one  of  five  inde- 
pendent regional  genome  centres 
across  Canada  working  in  partner- 
ship with  Genome  Canada  to  sup- 
port national  genomics  research. 
Genome  Canada  awards  cover  50 
per  cent  of  the  project  costs,  and  the 
regional  centres  work  with  the  prov- 
ince, other  funding  agencies,  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  institutions  to  find 
matching  funds  to  cover  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  cent. 

OGI  currently  has  19  projects 
valued  at  more  than  $190  million 
under  way  in  the  areas  of  health,  ag- 
riculture, bioinformatics,  environ- 
ment, forestry,  technology  and 
genomics-related  ethical,  environ- 
mental, economics,  legal  and  social 
issues. 

In  addition  to  funding  research, 
the  institute  offers  undergraduate 
students  a unique  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  real-life  genomics  research 
through  its  OGI  Summer  Fellow- 
ships. Each  summer,  five  fellows  are 
sponsored  in  the  areas  of  health  and 
medicine,  environment  and  forestry, 
and  agriculture.  The  value  of  each 
OGI  Summer  Fellowship  award  is 
$4,500. 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Gryphon  Fans  Support  Their  Team 


More  than  100  Guelph  Gryphon  fans,  including  president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  centre,  trekked  out  east  this 
month  for  the  national  basketball  championships  to  cheer  on  Gryphon  team  members  such  as  Mike 
Ayanbadejo,  right.  Many  Halifax-based  U of  G graduates,  including  Julian  Gordon,  left,  also  turned  out  for  the 
games  and  to  attend  a reception  for  alumni,  applicants  to  U of  G and  their  families.  Ranked  seventh 
nationally,  the  Gryphons  got  off  to  a strong  start  with  a 90-76  upset  over  second-seeded  British  Columbia, 
then  followed  up  with  a 60-55  victory  over  third-seeded  Alberta.  At  the  final  game,  however,  U of  G fell  three 
points  shy  of  capturing  the  CIS  title  with  a 57-54  loss  to  top-ranked  Carleton. 
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LAST  LECTURE  SET 

Members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to 
attend  “The  Last  Lecture’’ 
presented  to  the  Class  of 
2003  April  1 at  6 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Inaugurated 
last  year,  the  lecture  aims  to 
give  graduating  students  a 
chance  to  reflect  on  their 
accomplishments  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom  dur- 
ing their  time  at  Guelph. 
The  lecture  is  presented  by  a 
graduating  student  who  has 
competed  for  the  honour.  A recep- 
tion will  follow  the  talk.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  53609. 

COMMITTEE  DRAFTS 
DOCUMENT  ON  CODE  OF 
CONDUCT  FOR  VENDORS 

The  committee  established  to 
review  the  University’s  code  of  con- 
duct for  vendors  at  U of  G has  pre- 
pared a draft  document  that  is  being 
distributed  to  various  campus 
groups  for  consultation.  Deadline 
for  comments  is  April  30.  After 
reviewing  these  comments,  the 
committee  will  prepare  a final  draft 
to  be  distributed  for  campus-wide 
consultation  in  the  fall.  Anyone 
wishing  a copy  of  the  current  draft 
should  contact  the  Office  of  Human 
Rights  and  Equity. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  PLANNED 

Students  and  faculty  involved  in 
Guelph’s  year-long  human  anat- 
omy course  will  hold  their  annual 
memorial  service  April  3 for  donors 
and  families  of  donors  whose  bodies 
were  studied  during  the  course. 
Ecumenical  campus  minister  Lucy 
Reid  will  lead  the  service,  which 
begins  at  6 p.m.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come. 


CAMPUS  MASTER  PLAN 
RECEIVES  RECOGNITION 

U of  G has  received  a regional  award 
from  the  Canadian  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  for  the  University’s 
new  campus  master  plan.  Prof.  Jim 
Taylor,  Landscape  Architecture, 
co-ordinated  the  review  process, 
and  the  architectural  firm  du  Toit 
Allsopp  Hillier  produced  the 
updated  plan.  It  replaces  a long- 
range  development  plan  for  U of  G 
that  dates  back  to  1964. 

SUZUKI  TO  SPEAK  ON  CAMPUS 

Award-winning  scientist,  author 
and  broadcaster  David  Suzuki  will 
give  a talk  about  his  Nature 
Challenge  April  3 at  10  a. m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Sponsored  by  the 
Guelph  Field  Naturalists,  the 
Arboretum  and  the  College  of 
Biological  Science  Student 
Government,  the  talk  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 

ENGINEERING  DESIGN 
PROJECTS  ON  DISPLAY 

Leading-edge  engineering  design 
projects  by  fourth-year  U of  G stu- 
dents will  be  showcased  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  courtyard  April  4 
from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  The  annual 
School  of  Engineering  poster  pres- 
entation features  design  projects 
that  give  entrepreneurial  designs, 
prototypes  and  innovative  solutions 
to  real-world  problems. 


U of  G hosted  its  busiest  Campus  Days  ever  this  month,  with  6,ooo  secondary  school  students  and  family 
members  turning  out  for  the  three-day  event.  About  300  student,  staff  and  faculty  volunteers  were  on  hand 
to  welcome  the  visitors  and  provide  information  on  the  range  of  academic  opportunities  available  at  U of  G. 
Here,  Vanessa  Cotric  and  her  father,  William,  of  Richmond  Hill  discuss  Guelph’s  engineering  programs  with 
fourth-year  students  Marko  Rakic,  second  from  right,  and  Jay  Graver.  The  Admissions  Office  offers  thanks 
to  all  members  of  the  University  community  who  volunteered  their  time  throughout  Campus  Days. 
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Paper  Cranes  Take  Flight 

UofG  student  delivers  local  school’s  tribute  to  peace  monument  in  Japan 


Education  is  not  the  filling 
of  a pail,  but  the  lighting  of  a fire. 
William  Butler  Yeats 

IT  hadn’t  exactly  been  Christine 
Bretherick’s  intention  to  light  any 
kind  of  fire  among  students  at 
Guelph’s  Brant  Avenue  Public 
School  last  fall.  Looking  for 
something  to  share  with  the  Grade 
5/6  class  for  Remembrance  Day,  the 
teacher/librarian  decided  to  read  to 
them  Sadako  and  the  Thousand 
Paper  Cranes,  a children’s  story 
about  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima. 

Written  in  1977  by  American 
author  Eleanor  Coerr,  it  tells  the 
story  of  a young  girl  who  died  of  leu- 
kemia at  age  12,  a decade  after  the 
city  was  bombed  near  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  While  in  hospi- 
tal, Sadako  learned  of  a Japanese 
myth  that  folding  1,000  paper  cranes 
might  persuade  the  gods  to  restore 
health. 

Bretherick’s  reading  spawned  a 
classroom  project  that  grew  to  in- 
clude most  of  the  school  in  a 
month-long  paper-folding  frenzy. 
Through  a chance  encounter,  a 
University  of  Guelph  student  also 
became  involved  in  the  project  and 
ended  up  making  a last-minute  pre- 
Christmas  pilgrimage  to  Hiroshima 
with  two  boxes  containing  1,000  pa- 
per cranes  made  by  students  at  the 
kindergarten  to  Grade  6 school. 

This  month,  Yuka  Tsuchiya,  a 
first-year  student  in  the  School  of 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment, was  honoured  for  her  role  in 
the  project  at  a luncheon  attended  by 
Guelph  Mayor  Karen  Farbridge, 
school  and  board  staff  and  the  Grade 
5/6  students  from  Brant  Avenue 
School. 

Tsuchiya  says  she  was  an  elemen- 
tary school  student  herself  when  she 
first  learned  the  story  of  Sadako, 
taught  as  part  of  her  Grade  4 curricu- 
lum. Recalling  her  reaction  to  a re- 
quest to  deliver  a shipment  of  paper 


cranes  from  Guelph  to  Japan,  she 
says:  “I  was  surprised.  I thought  only 
Japanese  people  knew  about  her.” 

After  reading  the  story  last  No- 
vember, Bretherick  had  pointed  out 
origami  instructions  in  the  back  of 
the  book  and  suggested  that  the  stu- 
dents make  a few  cranes  for  the 
school  library.  That  suggestion 
quickly  turned  into  a full-blown  ef- 
fort involving  nearly  all  300  students 
in  the  school  in  folding  and  collect- 
ing cranes.  They  erected  a “fountain 
of  peace”  and  a Japanese  peace  table 
in  the  library.  There  were  crane- 
making contests,  including  one  for 
the  smallest  crane,  which  was  won  by 
a Grade  4 student  whose  two  tiny 
creations  perched  comfortably  on 
Bretherick’s  little  finger.  “There  was 
a real  sense  of  enthusiasm,”  she  says. 

Knowing  that  groups  around  the 
world  routinely  send  shipments  of 
cranes  to  the  Children’s  Peace 
Monument  in  Hiroshima,  the 
librarian  contacted  several  travel 
agents  to  see  whedier  they  might 
send  along  the  cranes  with  any 
Guelph  travellers.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

Then  Bretherick  mentioned  the 
project  to  Joanne  Astley,  an 
English-as-a-second-language  in- 
structor in  U of  G’s  Office  of  Open 
Learning.  Inquiring  among  her  stu- 
dents, Astley  learned  that  Tsuchiya 
was  planning  to  return  to  Fukuyama, 
an  hour’s  drive  from  Hiroshima,  for 
the  Christmas  break.  Tsuchiya 
agreed  to  play  peace  envoy. 

First,  however,  she  and  fellow 
ESL  students  Prateek  Juneja  and 
Fumi  Muruyama  visited  Brant  Ave- 
nue School  to  speak  to  the  students 
about  Hiroshima.  She  also  described 
her  own  long-ago  class  field  trip  to 
the  city’s  Peace  Memorial  Park  and 
Museum. 

Located  in  an  area  of  Hiroshima 
that  was  destroyed  by  the  atomic 
bomb  in  1945,  the  park  includes  the 
Children’s  Peace  Monument  that 


commemorates  Sadako.  Children 
worldwide  send  letters  and  garlands 
of  cranes  to  the  site  year-round. 

Astley,  who  accompanied  her 
ESL  students  during  their  visit  to  the 
school,  says  she  was  touched  by  the 
youngsters’  interest  in  the  project 
and  the  Sadako  story. 

“In  today’s  political  climate,  their 
message  is  heard  more  keenly,  I 
think.  People  can’t  bear  to  think 
there  may  be  more  children  like  Sa- 
dako anywhere  in  the  world.  By 
making  the  cranes  and  having  Yuka 
take  them  to  Japan,  the  students  can 
have  their  voices  and  desires  for 
peace  heard.” 

Tsuchiya  left  the  school  laden 
with  two  boxes  full  of  cranes.  The 
next  day,  she  was  en  route  to  Japan. 

Back  in  Canada  after  the  Christ- 
mas break,  she  shared  photos  of  the 
monument  and  the  children’s  cranes 
with  the  school. 

Bretherick  says  that,  during  the 
recognition  luncheon  held  earlier 
this  month,  one  guest  from  the 
teachers’  federation  told  the  students 
that  “math  and  language  are  impor- 
tant, but  this  is  a day  you  will  re- 
member. This  is  the  one  project  you 
will  remember  for  life.” 

So  will  Bretherick,  who  says  the 
project  and  the  connections  opened 
between  Guelph  and  Japan  led  to  a 
coincidence  for  her. 

The  day  of  the  luncheon  hap- 
pened to  mark  her  50th  birthday. 
Her  father,  who  was  visiting  from 
Wales,  had  brought  her  a Japanese 
doll  that  he  had  originally  sent  her  50 
years  ago  from  Tokyo.  It  was  there, 
while  he  was  on  a short  leave  from 
serving  in  the  Korean  War,  that  he 
had  received  a telegram  telling  him 
his  daughter  had  been  born. 

Now  he  had  brought  the  doll  with 
him  to  Canada,  Bretherick  told  the 
luncheon  gathering  before  ending 
her  story  with  a fitting  coda:  “I’ve 
just  named  her  — Yuka." 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


W OPT  F 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  EARN 
NATIONAL  AWARD  FOR  CD-ROM 

Prof.  Cecelia  Paine  and  Jim  Taylor, 
Landscape  Architecture,  have 
received  a National  Citation  Award 
from  the  Canadian  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  for  a CD-ROM 
titled  Canadian  lmpressions/Irnpres- 
sions  canadiennes.  The  award  recog- 
nizes excellence  in  demonstrating 
or  communicating  the  role  land- 
scape architects  play  in  shaping  the 
world.  The  CD-ROM,  which  pro- 
vides a visual  digest  of  80  executed 
works  of  landscape  architecture 
across  Canada,  was  described  by  the 
award  jury  as  a “beautiful  and  supe- 
rior graphic  presentation  promot- 
ing quality  and  excellence  within 
the  profession.”  The  CD  project 
team  also  included  landscape  archi- 
tecture graduate  students  Lorraine 
Falconer,  Dorota  Mlynarz  and 
Laureen  Snook. 


INUIT  ART  EXHIBITION 
TRAVELS  TO  PRAGUE 

Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
attended  the  opening  reception  last 
week  of  the  exhibition  “Asingit”  at 
the  Naprstek  Museum  in  Prague. 
She  also  gave  a talk  about  “Asingit.’' 
which  features  Inuit  art  from  the  art 
centre’s  collection  and  is  the  first 
exhibition  of  Canadian  Inuit  art  to 
be  shown  in  Prague.  In  addition, 
Nasby  gave  a lecture  on  “Spirits  and 
Shamans”  at  Charles  University  and 
attended  the  European  launch  of 
her  book  on  Inuit  artist  Irene 
Avaalaaqiaq.  In  February,  Nasby 
spoke  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibit 
“Rolph  Scarlett:  Art  Design  and 
Jewelry"  at  the  Montreal  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Organized  by  MSAC 
and  curated  by  Nasby,  it  is  the  first 
touring  exhibition  of  Scarlett’s 
work. 


ENGINEERING  STUDENTS  TAKE 
SECOND  PLACE  IN  CONTEST 

A team  of  U of  G engineering  stu- 
dents placed  second  overall  at  a 
recent  student  paper  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  section  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers, 
Inc.  “The  Lazy  Vac”  team,  consist- 
ing of  Andrea  Ranalli,  Kwong  Lai, 
Saroop  Bharwani,  Milton  Hin  and 
Amitkumar  Patel,  was  also  named 
the  top  team  participating  from 
Guelph.  The  U of  G contingent  was 
accompanied  to  the  competition  by 
Profs.  Shawki  Areibi,  Gordon 
Hayward  and  John  Zelek. 


GOLF  CLUB  DESIGN  CAPTURES 
TOP  PRIZE  IN  COMPETITION 

Three  U of  G landscape  architecture 
students  captured  first  place  in  the 
Aggregate  Producers’  Association 
of  Ontario’s  student  design  compe- 
tition. Peter  Jakobs,  Keith  Nyhof 
and  Oliver  Tubb  won  with  their  rec- 
lamation design.  Heritage  Stone 
Golf  Club,  which  incorporates 
housing  with  an  18-hole  golf 
course.  The  annual  competition 
challenges  participants  to  create 
rehabilitation  plans  for  specific 
quarry  sites.  Second-place  honours 
went  to  U of  G students  Brendon 
Stewart,  Michael  McMartin  and 
Jane  Pilskalnietis. 
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to  Guelph,  I did  a post-doc  in  bio- 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  designed  to  intro- 
duce new  faculty  to  the  University 
community. 


BEATRIX  BEISNER 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Zoology 

Background:  B.Sc.,  University  of 
Guelph;  M.Sc.,  University  of  Cal- 
gary, PhD,  University  of  British 
Columbia 

Teaching  objectives:  I will  use  a 
variety  of  techniques  to  teach  my 
students  about  how  different  species 
of  organisms  coexist  in  ecological 
communities.  I will  encourage  my 
students  to  leam  from  the  primary 
literature,  from  each  other  through 
group  work  and  from  classroom 
activities.  I hope  to  instil  in  them  a 
love  for  the  complexity  of  nature  and 
the  intellectual  puzzles  it  presents. 
Research  objectives:  I study  the  fac- 
tors that  influence  the  structure  of 
ecological  communities,  especially 
those  of  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers.  Bio- 
diversity is  one  measure  of  commu- 
nity structure,  and  1 will  also  work 
towards  understanding  how  this 
characteristic  influences  the  stability 
and  functioning  of  ecosystems.  By 
determining  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  natural  community 
structure,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
predict  changes  in  ecosystem  serv- 
ices that  humanity  relies  on. 


PATRICK  BOERUN 

Associate  professor.  Department  of 

Pathobiology 

Background:  M.Sc.  (epidemiology), 
University  of  Guelph;  DVM,  Dr. 
med.  vet.,  FVH,  PD,  University  of 
Bern,  Switzerland 

Teaching  objectives:  I will  try  to 
help  students  obtain  a more  pro- 
found interest  in  and  understanding 
of  veterinary  infectiology  and  its 
applications  in  the  field  through  the 
use  of  real-life  examples  and  exer- 
cises in  clinical  bacteriology  and 
molecular  epidemiology. 


Research  objectives:  To  merge 
laboratory  research  and  epidemiol- 
ogy to  better  understand  how  patho- 
gens evolve  and  adapt  to  the  con- 
stantly changing  challenges  they 
encounter  in  their  host  and  in  the 
environment.  My  main  area  of 
research  involves  molecular  epide- 
miology and  population  genetics  of 
bacterial  pathogens,  with  a strong 


emphasis  on  antimicrobial  resist- 
ance as  a model  for  evolutionary 
processes. 


CHRIS  CARUSO 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Botany 

Background:  BA,  Oberlin  College; 
PhD,  University  of  Illinois 
Teaching  objectives:  My  goals 
include  helping  students  understand 


how  biologists  ask  questions,  test 
ideas  and  communicate  results. 
Given  that  our  understanding  of 
biology  is  changing  rapidly,  I want 
students  to  develop  the  intellectual 
tools  they  need  to  independently 
evaluate  scientific  studies. 

Research  objectives:  My  research  in 
evolutionary  ecology  is  broadly 
focused  on  understanding  how  the 


diversity  of  plants  and  animals  seen 
in  the  wild  has  evolved. 


HERMANN  EBERL 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Background:  Diplom-Mathemati- 
ker  (Univ)  and  Dr.rer.nat  (PhD  in 
science),  Munich  University  of 
Technology. 

Teaching  objectives:  Before  coming 


chemical  engineering  at  Delft  Uni- 
versity of  Technology  and  was  a sci- 
entist at  the  Institute  of  Biomathe- 
matics and  Biometry  of  the  German 
National  Research  Centre  for  Envi- 
ronment and  Health.  I shall  try  to 
bring  my  interdisciplinary  back- 
ground into  my  teaching. 

Research  objectives:  My  research 


field  is  mathematical  modelling  and 
computer  simulation  in  biology  and 
environmental  engineering.  My 
main  topic  for  several  years  has  been 
modelling  and  simulation  of 
spatio-temporal  biofilm  processes, 
trying  to  describe  how  bacterial 
colonies  form. 


Gordon  McDonald 

Partnership  for  Ecosystem  Research 


and  Management  scientist.  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology 

Background:  B.Sc.  (zoology),  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario;  M.Sc. 
and  PhD  (biology),  University  of 
Calgary 

Teaching  objectives:  I have  a 

research  appointment  with  limited 
teaching  responsibilities.  My  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  teaching  I will 
do  is  to  apply  a variety  of  techniques 
for  self-directed  problem-based 
learning  that  I developed  in  22  years 
of  teaching  at  McMaster  University. 
Research  objectives:  My  research 
focuses  on  the  migratory  biology  of 
Great  Lakes  fishes,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  natural  and  artificial  barri- 
ers in  Great  Lakes  tributaries.  The 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  is 
committed  to  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  barrier  construction  to 
block  sea  lamprey,  a major  pest  spe- 
cies in  the  Great  Lakes,  from  access 
to  spawning  habitat.  My  specific 
objective  is  to  integrate  engineering 
and  biology  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  barriers  at  blocking  sea  lam- 
prey while  permitting  passage  of 
about  100  non-target  fish  species. 


LEFATENG 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies 

Background:  B.Eng.,  Jiangnan  Uni- 
versity, China;  M.Sc.,  Beijing  Uni- 
versity of  Science  and  Technology; 
PhD,  Concordia 

Teaching  objectives:  To  integrate 
all  kinds  of  diverse  methodologies  to 
stimulate  students’  interest  and 
facilitate  their  learning  process. 
Research  objectives:  My  research 
interests  lie  in  consumer  brand 
choice  behaviour/consumer  deci- 
sion-making, advertising,  cross-cul- 
tural/intemational  marketing,  new 
product  development  and  market- 
ing research  methodology.  I am  cur- 
rently investigating  the  effects  of 
multiple  ads  and  multiple  brands  on 
consumer  decision-making  in  mul- 
ticultural environments. 


Extra  Niacin  May  Help  Prevent  Cancers 
Related  to  Chemotherapy  Treatment 

Human  biologist  finds  DNA  damage  is  more  severe  in  bone  marrow  with  low  niacin  levels 


“Pharmacological  supplementa- 
tion of  niacin  may  represent  a rapid 
and  safe  way  to  help  protect  the  bone 
marrow  cells  of  cancer  patients,” 
says  Kirkland. 

In  an  earlier  study  published  by 
the  American  Society  for  Nutritional 
Sciences  in  its  Journal  of  Nutrition, 
he  also  showed  that  niacin-deficient 
rats  that  have  undergone  chemo- 
therapy have  lower  long-term  sur- 
vival rates  than  do  rats  with  adequate 
or  supplemented  levels  of  the  vita- 
min. 

“This  could  represent  many  extra 
years  of  disease-free  life  in  human 
populations,”  he  says. 

BY  LISA  CAINES  AND 
LORI  BONA  HUNT 


People  undergoing  chemo- 
therapy may  be  able  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  developing  treatment- 
related  cancers  by  taking  supple- 
ments of  the  B vitamin  niacin, 
research  by  a U of  G scientist  reveals. 

In  a study  published  in  the  jour- 
nal Mutation  Research,  Prof.  Jim 
Kirkland,  Human  Biology  and  Nu- 
tritional Sciences,  changed  the  nia- 
cin status  of  rats  receiving  cancer 
treatments.  He  found  that  DNA 
damage  is  more  severe  in  bone  mar- 
row with  low  niacin  levels  and  that 
development  of  other  cancers  is  en- 
hanced. 

“There  were  47  per  cent  more 
cancer  treatment-related  malignan- 
cies in  niacin-deficient  rats,”  says 


Kirkland,  who  has  been  examining 
the  nutritional  effects  of  niacin  for 
nearly  a decade. 

In  chemotherapy,  drugs  damage 
the  DNA  of  cancer  cells  that  are  di- 
viding rapidly  in  the  body.  But  that 
DNA  destruction  also  applies  to  the 
formation  of  blood  cells  in  the  bone 
marrow,  where  cells  also  divide 
quickly. 

“That  brings  on  new  treatment- 
related  cancers  such  as  leukemia  and 
cancer  of  the  bone  marrow,”  says 
Kirkland. 

In  fact,  people  undergoing  che- 
motherapy are  10  to  100  times  more 
likely  to  develop  such  cancers  than 
the  general  public,  and  three  to  10 
times  more  likely  than  cancer  pa- 


tients undergoing  radiation. 

Kirkland’s  research  shows  how 
niacin  deficiency  plays  a role.  In  the 
study,  niacin-deficient  rats  were 
found  to  have  80  per  cent  less  of  the 
oxidized  co-enzyme  nicotinamide 
adenine  dinucleotide  (NAD+)  in 
their  bone  marrow  and  65  per  cent 
less  in  their  blood.  This  is  a crucial 
finding  because  NAD+  is  involved  in 
the  repair  process  for  DNA.  It  is  used 
in  the  synthesis  of  poly(ADP- 
ribose),  a large  molecule  made  at  the 
site  of  DNA  damage  that  sends  sig- 
nals notifying  cells  that  damage  has 
taken  place. 

“Niacin  deficiency  influences  this 
repair  process  by  inhibiting  the  re- 
joining of  broken  DNA  strands,” 


Kirkland  says. 

Meanwhile,  NAD+  concentra- 
tions were  three  times  higher  in  the 
bone  marrow  of  rats  that  received 
niacin  supplements,  according  to  the 
study. 

“We’ve  found  that  bone  marrow 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in 
dietary  niacin  levels  and  that  niacin 
status  causes  dramatic  differences  in 
bone  marrow  poly  (ADP-ribose) 
levels.” 

Cancer  patients  are  already  more 
susceptible  to  niacin  deficiency  be- 
cause of  side  effects  such  as  nausea 
and  vomiting,  he  says.  In  addition, 
bone  marrow  is  more  sensitive  to 
niacin  deficiency  than  are  organs 
such  as  the  lungs  and  liver. 
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YWCA  Funds  Study 
of  Girls’  Programs 


Centre  for  Families,  Work  and  Well-Being  will  review 


services  and  identify  ways  to  attract  more  participants 


Finding  out  “where  the  girls 
are”  is  one  of  the  goals  of  a new 
study  on  girls’  programming  to  be 
carried  out  by  U of  G’s  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being 
under  contract  to  the  YWCA  of 
greater  Toronto. 

Early  this  year,  the  centre  was  se- 
lected by  the  YWCA  to  find  out  what 
kinds  of  essential  leadership,  per- 
sonal growth  and  life  skills  programs 
are  lacking  for  girls  in  the  Toronto 
area,  and  how  the  agency  might  bet- 
ter provide  those  services. 

The  YWCA  wants  to  be  sure  that 
its  programs  are  relevant,  that  it’s 
providing  what  girls  need  for  per- 
sonal development  and  that  it’s 
working  together  with  others  to 
maximize  programs  and  efficiency, 
says  Linda  Hawkins,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  centre,  who  plans  to  de- 
liver a report  this  spring.  “This 
project  lends  itself  to  the  interdisci- 
plinary approach  here,”  she  says. 

She  will  work  with  other  Guelph 
researchers  and  a partner  at  a To- 
ronto community  agency  to  review 
services  now  provided  by  the  YWCA 
through  its  20  to  25  locations  in 
greater  Toronto  and  to  identify  ways 
to  design  programs  and  partner- 
ships to  attract  more  girls. 

“The  YWCA  is  undergoing  a re- 
newal in  the  area  of  girls’  program- 
ming,” says  Sally  Palmateer,  director 
of  counselling,  education  and  group 
work  for  the  YWCA’s  main  office  in 
Toronto.  "To  do  that,  we  want  to  get 
a good  reading  of  the  environment 
out  there,  see  what  the  needs  are, 
what  the  partnership  possibilities 
are,  what  the  funding  opportunities 
are,  and  put  that  together  for  a sensi- 
ble strategic  direction  for  us.” 

Only  about  800  girls  aged  seven 
to  18  are  currently  enrolled  in 
YWCA  activities  in  Toronto.  Not 
only  has  the  Toronto  YWCA  identi- 
fied the  need  to  focus  on  program- 
ming for  girls,  but  “there’s  also  a 
national  movement  in  the  YWCA  to 
engage  more  girls,”  Palmateer  says. 

Hawkins  says  the  new  contract 
builds  on  recent  work  done  by  the 
centre,  notably  a study  conducted 
last  year  on  women  in  under- 
represented occupations  for  the  On- 
tario Women’s  Directorate.  It  also 
mirrors  her  own  year-long  world- 
wide review  completed  two  years 
ago  of  issues  that  affect  participation 
by  girls  in  almost  40  countries,  from 
access  to  health  and  education  to 
varying  cultural  practices. 

Besides  analysing  what’s  avail- 
able and  gaps  in  services,  she  plans 
to  interview  agency  staff  and  girls  in 
programs  and  conduct  an  online 
survey  of  programs  and  services  of- 
fered by  other  community  agencies, 
schools  and  religious  groups  that  are 
potential  partners  for  the  YWCA. 
Her  work  will  also  give  the  agency  a 
demographic  picture  of  girls  in  To- 
ronto, using  such  variables  as  family 
status,  age,  income  and  ethnicity. 

Much  of  that  survey  design  and 
analysis  will  be  done  by  Jody  Wolfe, 
a PhD  student  in  applied  social  psy- 


chology, who  is  studying  stress,  cop- 
ing and  work-life  conflict  at  Guelph. 

“The  YWCA  project  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  way  I can  use  applied 
research  skills  to  address  real-world 
problems,”  says  Wolfe.  “This  kind  of 
project  gives  me  experience  in  col- 
lecting data  from  the  community 
and  integrating  it  with  census  data, 
as  well  as  formal  and  informal  litera- 
tures, to  suggest  concrete  and  practi- 
cal recommendations  to  improve 
the  programs  available  to  girls.” 
Pointing  out  that  another  project 
partner  is  Central  Neighbourhood 
House,  an  inner-city  community 
centre  in  Toronto,  Hawkins  says: 
“We’re  able  to  team  the  academy 
with  the  community.” 

It  was  partly  that  crossover  that 
attracted  the  YWCA,  says  Palmateer. 
“We  liked  the  centre’s  team  ap- 
proach because  it  combines  a 
number  of  areas  of  expertise.” 
Hawkins  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  programs  that  provide  life 
skills,  leadership  development  and 
career  options  for  girls,  such  as  the 
trades  and  technology  camps  for 
girls  that  she  helped  establish  during 
the  mid-1990s  in  British  Columbia. 

“There’s  a range  of  occupations 
that  girls  don’t  consider,  keeping  in 
mind  that  not  all  girls  will  go  to  uni- 
versity,” says  Hawkins,  who  spent 
her  undergraduate  summers  on  a 
tree-planting  crew  in  northern  On- 
tario. “There's  a gap  in  skills  and  in- 
terest that  often  comes  from  lack  of 
exposure  or  experience.” 

Few  20-year-old  women  would 
list  “carpenter”  as  a career  choice, 
she  says,  but  give  a nine-year-old  a 
chance  to  work  with  tools,  encour- 
age her  to  stay  in  math  and  science, 
and  the  results  might  be  different  in 
another  decade.  "It’s  about  keeping 
all  the  doors  and  options  open.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Novartis  Gift  Funds  Expansion 
of  Small-Animal  Clinic 


VISITORS  TO  THE  OVC  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital’s  Small-Animal  Clinic  are  now  enjoying 
an  enlarged,  more  comfortable  reception  area,  thanks  to 
a $250,000  gift  from  Novartis  Animal  Health  Canada.  A 
reception  and  tour  Feb.  28  officially  opened  the  new 
area  and  recognized  Novartis’s  contribution  to  the 
project. 

Speaking  at  the  reception,  Vic  Parks,  president  of 
Novartis  Animal  Health  Canada,  commended  OVC  on 
its  commitment  to  animal  health. 

“This  organization  attracts  people  who  want  to  make 
a difference,”  he  said.  “We  are  here  today  to  thank  you 
for  letting  us  be  part  of  the  Small-Animal  Clinic  and 
OVC.” 

Novartis  announced  its  gift  at  the  public  launch  of 
the  Campaign  for  the  University  of  Guelph  last  May. 
The  donation  was  made  as  part  of  the  University’s  capi- 
tal campaign,  which  aims  to  raise  $75  million  by  De- 
cember 2003.  The  campaign  will  help  the  University 
boost  support  for  students,  attract  and  retain  outstand- 
ing talent,  and  provide  the  best  teaching,  learning  and 
research  facilities.  As  of  March  15,  confirmed  gifts  to  the 
University  totalled  $70,895,796  or  94.5  per  cent  of  the 
campaign  goal. 

The  relationship  between  Guelph  and  Novartis  Ani- 
mal Health  Canada  dates  back  many  years.  In  addition 
to  this  leadership  gift  — the  first  campaign  donation  to 
the  Small-Animal  Clinic  — Novartis  has  supported 
scholarships,  the  Pet  Trust  Fund,  Alumni  Weekend  ac- 


tivities and  focused  research. 

“This  is  one  mark  in  a long  history  of  successes  be- 
tween the  University  of  Guelph,  particularly  OVC,  and 
Novartis,”  said  provost  Alastair  Summerlee.  “For  their 
leadership  in  animal  health  and  quality  of  life  of  ani- 
mals, I offer  my  sincere  thanks.” 

The  expansion  of  the  Small-Animal  Clinic’s  recep- 
tion area  was  needed  to  accommodate  the  growing 
number  of  clients  at  the  clinic.  Population  medicine 
professor  David  Sandals,  acting  director  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital,  said  the  small-animal  caseload 
is  1 2 times  larger  than  it  was  when  the  clinic  opened  in 
the  1950s. 

“Twelve  thousand  clients  come  through  these 
doors,”  he  said.  “And  remember,  each  one  has  a dog  or 
two  or  three  or  a cat.” 

The  expanded  reception  area  will  provide  a more 
supportive  environment  for  clients  and  their  pets,  and 
will  better  service  referring  veterinarians  from  across 
the  province  and  beyond. 

OVC  has  also  recendy  added  new  clinical  teaching 
and  examining  room  space  to  the  clinic  and  is  planning 
further  extensive  redevelopment  of  the  college. 

“These  two  completed  projects  are  the  first  impor- 
tant steps  in  what  will  be  an  even  larger  renewal  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  Small-Animal  Clinic  and  indeed  the 
whole  OVC  complex,”  said  OVC  dean  Alan  Meek.  “We 
thank  Novartis  Animal  Health  Canada  for  its  generous 
support  of  our  work.” 


A New  Community  Partnership 


The  Unwersvty  of  Guelph  and  the  Guelph 
Community  Foundation  are  partnering  in  a new 
initiative,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Called  UG  CF, 
the  partnership  brings  together  the  best  of  two  worlds:  a 
world-class  teaching  and  research  institution  and  a 
strong,  vibrant  community  foundation  committed  to 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for  all  its  citizens. 

Launched  in  2000,  the  Guelph  Community  Founda- 
tion is  a philanthropic  organization  that  builds  endow- 
ment funds  from  the  charitable  gifts  of  many  donors 
and  provides  grants  to  support  local  initiatives  in  a 
broad  range  of  sectors:  education,  health,  social  serv- 
ices, arts  and  culture,  and  the  environment.  The  foun- 
dation’s new  partnership  with  U of  G offers  residents 


and  busynesses  in  Guelph  a unique  opportunity  to  in- 
vest in  both  the  community  and  the  University.  Gifts  to 
UG:CF  remain  in  the  foundation’s  endowment  fund 
forever,  while  generating  ongoing  financial  support  for 
one  of  Canada’s  leading  educational  institutions.  Both 
the  University  and  the  foundation  recognize  donors 
and  keep  them  informed  about  the  results  of  their  gifts. 

A contribution  to  UG’CF  doubles  the  impact  of  pri- 
vate investment  by  strengthening  the  Guelph  Commu- 
nity Foundation  while  capitalizing  on  opportunities 
being  generated  by  the  most  ambitious  fundraising 
campaign  in  the  University’s  history. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.guelphcf.ca. 


New  Imaging  Technique  Could 
Shed  Light  on  Shoulder  Injuries 


Guelph  engineers  team  up  with  Toronto  surgeon  to  study  shoulder  function  using  white  light  scanning 


For  many  athletes,  the  spectre 
of  shoulder  injuries  weighs 
heavily  on  their  prospects  for  the 
future.  A new  technique  being 
developed  at  U of  G could  mean 
improved  shoulder  therapies,  a 
better  understanding  of  joint  health 
and  quicker  recovery  time. 

Prof.  John  Runciman  and  gradu- 
ate student  John  Phillips,  School  of 
Engineering,  are  teaming  up  with 
Anthony  Miniaci,  a shoulder  sur- 
geon at  Toronto  Western  Hospital, 
to  investigate  shoulder  function  us- 
ing white  light  scanning,  a 
three-dimensional  imaging  tech- 
nique that  could  change  the  way 
shoulder  injuries  are  treated. 

“The  shoulder  has  a great  range 
of  motion  that  makes  it  somewhat 


unstable,”  says  Phillips.  “That’s  why 
it’s  the  most  dislocated  joint  in  the 
human  body.” 

Now,  the  research  group  has 
found  that  white  light  scanning  gives 
more  accurate  images  of  the  shapes 
of  shoulder  bones  than  was  previ- 
ously obtainable.  By  learning  more 
about  the  shape  of  the  shoulder, 
they’ll  be  able  to  better  understand 
the  interactions  among  all  the  com- 
ponents of  the  joint,  including 
bones,  muscles  and  cartilage.  This 
could  lead  to  better  physical  thera- 
pies and  even  improved  surgical 
techniques  for  shoulder  injuries. 

Up  to  now,  white  light  scanning 
has  been  used  chiefly  for  scanning 
manufactured  joints  and  surfaces 
such  as  car  doors  and  frames  in  the 


auto  industry.  But  Phillips  and  his 
colleagues  have  found  the  technique 
produces  better  images  of  bones  and 
bone  surfaces  than  current  technolo- 
gies such  as  stereo  photogrametry 
and  co-ordinate  measuring  ma- 
chines. In  addition,  images  obtained 
from  white  light  scanning  correlate 
well  with  other  commonly  used 
clinical  imaging  tools,  including 
CAT  scanning  and  MRI. 

“The  white  light  method  allows 
us  to  take  measurements  that 
couldn’t  be  taken  before,”  says 
Phillips. 

He  believes  the  new  technology 
could  lead  to  more  comfortable, 
longer-lasting  joint  replacements 
that  fully  replicate  a patient’s  normal 
anatomy. 


Future  applications  of  white  light 
scanning  might  include  analysis  of 
wear  patterns  in  arthritic  shoulders, 
to  better  understand  the  disease. 

“Shoulders  with  certain  shapes 
are  more  prone  to  arthritis,”  says 
Phillips,  who  is  also  supervising  the 
development  of  a computer  simula- 
tor for  dislocation  and  other  shoul- 
der injuries.  “White  light  scanning  is 
a fascinating  research  tool  that  could 
advance  what  we  know  about  joints, 
how  injuries  affect  them  and  how  to 
repair  them  again.” 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
Canadian  Arthritis  Network  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Montgomery  Collection  Draws  World  Scholars 

All  serious  Montgomery  scholars  end  up  in  Guelph  at  one  point  or  another,  and  they  find  the  journey  is  worth  their  while 


For  people  who  live  in  Guelph, 
paying  a visit  to  the  world’s  best 
collection  of  Lucy  Maud  Mont- 
gomery’s work  and  artifacts  is  just  a 
matter  of  dropping  by  the  U of  G 
Library.  For  Japanese  scholar  Yuko 
Izawa,  however,  it  takes  a bit  more 
effort.  The  English  professor  from 
Miyagi  Gayuin  Women’s  University 
just  made  her  sixth  20,743-kilometre 
round-trip  visit  from  Sendai  City, 
Japan,  to  Guelph  to  spend  eight 
hours  a day  copying  by  hand  pages 
and  pages  of  Montgomery’s  words  in 
the  McLaughlin  Library  archives. 

The  fact  that  copyright  laws  pro- 
hibit her  from  photocopying  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  Montgomery’s 
unpublished  journals  is  actually  a 
blessing  in  Izawa’s  mind. 

“For  me,  it’s  interesting  to  copy 
Montgomery’s  journals  because  as  1 
write  her  words,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if 
1 can  follow  her  feelings.”  She  then 
uses  other  material  from  the  L.M. 
Montgomery  Collection  to  put  the 
author’s  words  into  a larger  context. 

Izawa  is  only  one  of  many  schol- 
ars who  have  travelled  a long  dis- 
tance to  use  the  collection.  Lome 
Bruce,  head  of  the  library’s  archival 
and  special  collections,  says  he’s  re- 
cently shown  the  collection  to  people 
from  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

The  journey  is  worth  their  while 
because  Anne  of  Green  Gables  fans 
and  academics  are  able  to  see  120 
boxes  that  contain  Montgomery’s 
original  journals,  scrapbooks,  pho- 
tographs, needlework  pieces,  papers 
and  personal  library.  Montgomery’s 
son  Stuart  Macdonald  sold  the  jour- 
nals and  scrapbooks  to  U of  G in 
1981  shortly  before  his  death. 

The  collection  also  contains  first 
editions  of  Montgomery  publica- 
tions, more  than  1 ,200  photographs 
taken  by  and  of  the  celebrated 
author,  the  original  manuscript  of 
Rilla  Ingleside,  her  will  and  financial 
records  and  even  a lock  of  her  fa- 
ther’s hair  at  age  16. 

It  was  during  Izawa’s  first  visit  to 


Over  the  years,  retired  English  professor  Mary  Rubio,  left,  has  hosted 
many  international  scholars  such  as  Yuko  Izawa,  who  has  travelled  from 
Japan  six  times  to  use  U of  G’s  renowned  L.M.  Montgomery  Collection. 
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Canada  in  1997  that  she  met  U of  G 
English  professor  Mary  Rubio,  who 
is  known  widely  among  Montgom- 
ery scholars  for  her  research  and 
publications  and  is  co-editor  of  The 
Selected  Journals  of  L.M.  Montgomery 
with  University  professor  emerita 
Elizabeth  Waterston.  In  each  of 
Izawa’s  subsequent  visits  to  Guelph, 
she  has  stayed  in  Rubio’s  home.  Af- 
ter long  days  in  the  Montgomery  ar- 
chives, Izawa  says  she’s  grateful  to  be 
able  to  discuss  her  thoughts  and 
work  with  Rubio,  who  recently  re- 
tired from  the  University.  “I’ve  got- 
ten so  much  advice  and  information 
from  Mary,”  she  says. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Rubio  has 
hosted  Montgomery  scholars  and 
graduate  students  from  Japan,  Israel, 
Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Scodand,  China,  India  and  the 
United  States,  sometimes  opening 
her  home  to  them  to  help  cut  down 
on  their  research  costs. 

“There  are  benefits  to  me,”  she 
says.  “I  have  learned  a great  deal 
from  them  about  their  country  and 


culture  and  where  they  have  trouble 
understanding  our  culture,  particu- 
larly the  Scottish  Presbyterian  cul- 
ture that  Montgomery  lived  in  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.” 

Rubio  has  done  no  translation 
herself,  but  she’s  gained  a great  ap- 
preciation for  how  hard  it  is  by  talk- 
ing with  translators.  “They  have  to 
understand  an  entire  cultural  con- 
text to  know  what  word  to  choose  in 
their  language,”  she  says. 

Ever  since  Izawa  got  hooked  on 
Anne  of  Green  Gables  as  a schoolgirl, 
she  was  aware  the  translated  Japa- 
nese versions  of  the  book  were  in- 
complete. 

“I  read  the  translated  version  of 
Anne  as  a child,  then  when  I was  at 
secondary  school,  I found  a pocket- 
book  version  that  was  not  abridged. 
When  I first  read  the  book,  I didn’t 
realize  something  was  cut  short.” 

Knowing  that  a translator  could 
omit  sections  of  the  book  and  pro- 
vide only  one  interpretation  of  the 
text  is  partly  what  led  Izawa  to  seek 
out  Montgomery’s  original  words. 


“There  were  many  mistakes  in 
the  Japanese  translation  of  Mont- 
gomery’s journals.  I started  to  study 
English  because  I wanted  to  be  a 
translator.” 

Her  quest  to  read  Montgomery’s 
own  words  led  Izawa  first  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  author’s  books.  She  took 
the  tour  of  the  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
house  on  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
visited  the  University  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  collection.  But  U of  G is 
where  she  has  conducted  most  of  her 
research  simply  because  it  has  the 
most  complete  and  rarest  collection. 

“All  serious  Montgomery  schol- 
ars end  up  in  Guelph  at  one  point  or 
another,"  says  Bruce. 

Izawa  is  translating  sections  of 
Montgomery’s  journals  and  writing 
papers  on  the  context  surrounding 
the  translated  sections.  She  has  as- 
sembled a team  of  Japanese  scholars 
from  other  universities  to  work  with 
her  on  the  materials  from  Guelph. 

“Yuko  is  taking  an  entirely  schol- 
arly approach  when  she  translates 
and  interprets  significant  parts  of  the 
later  journals,”  says  Rubio.  “Her 
work  treats  Montgomery  seriously  as 
both  a women’s  and  a children’s 
writer.” 

She  and  Izawa  explain  that  even 
though  Montgomery  is  popular  in 
Japan,  male  scholars  don't  consider 
her  novels  or  journals  to  be  impor- 
tant. “It’s  a challenge  in  Japan  to  be 
taken  seriously  for  my  research  be- 
cause women’s  literature  is  still  not 
accepted  in  the  acaaemiP  commu- 
nity,”  says  Izawa. 

Adds  Rubio:  “The  care  with 
which  Yuko’s  team  members  ap- 
proach their  work  will  slowly  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  male  professors 
in  Japan.” 

She  notes  that  she  and  Waterston 
encountered  similar  challenges  early 
in  their  careers. 

“When  we  started  working, 
Montgomery  wasn’t  taken  seriously. 
She  was  a woman  and  she  was  popu- 
lar, both  strikes  against  her  and  other 
women  writers  who  had  a large  cul- 


tural impact.  It  was  the  publication 
of  the  journals  and  the  recognition 
that  she  was  an  extremely  well-read, 
intelligent  and  articulate  woman 
that  led  to  her  finally  being  accepted 
into  the  Canadian  literary  canon.” 

Rubio  believes  she  and  Izawa 
have  approached  their  work  in  simi- 
lar ways. 

“I  don’t  think  either  of  us  or  our 
colleagues  set  out  to  change  things. 
We  just  began  to  work  on  something 
we  thought  was  important,  and  the 
final  impact  has  been  that  the  atti- 
tude toward  it  has  changed.  There’s 
been  an  enormous  amount  of  recov- 
ery of  women’s  writers  in  the  last  30 
years  in  the  western  world.  It’s  com- 
ing a little  later  to  Japan,  which  is  a 
very  patriarchal  culture,  but  it’s  defi- 
nitely coming  there,  and  Montgom- 
ery scholars  are  helping  the  process.” 

The  U of  G collection  is  allowing 
people  from  around  the  world  to 
gain  full  appreciation  of  the  scope  of 
Montgomery’s  writing,  adds  Rubio. 

“The  number  of  scholars  from 
other  countries  coming  here  to  study 
Montgomery  shows  she’s  had  a 
worldwide  influence  and  impact. 
When  they  work  on  her,  especially 
with  us,  there  is  cross-cultural  learn- 
ing both  ways.” 

And  as  a result,  the  Montgomery 
collection  continues  to  grow  larger 
and  stronger,  says  Bruce.  “We  get 
copies  of  Izawa’s  published  work  for 
the  archives,  so  it’s  mutually  benefi- 
cial.” 

' ’’  Izawa  and  olher'Tapanese^choT- 
ars  have  donated  many  Montgomery 
items  from  their  country  to  the  ar- 
chives, ranging  from  books  and 
scholarly  articles  to  Japanese  comic 
strip  versions  of  Anne’s  adventures, 
copies  of  media  productions,  and 
cultural  artifacts  representing  vari- 
ous characters  from  the  novels. 

The  U of  G collection  will  grow 
even  larger  in  2004  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a biography  of  L.M.  Mont- 
gomery by  Rubio  and  the  fifth  and 
final  volume  of  The  Selected  Journals. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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to  buy  and  modernize  equipment  in 
his  lab  for  glycoconjugate  analysis, 
protein  purification,  enzyme  studies 
and  microscopic  imaging,  critical 
components  of  his  research. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  he  has 
been  looking  at  how  lipoplysaccha- 
ride  (LPS)  is  synthesized  and  assem- 
bled as  a surface  coat.  Research  has 
shown  that  LPS  is  a potent  inflam- 
matory simulator  that  causes  in- 
creased mucous  production  and 
damage  to  lung  tissues  in  CF  pa- 
tients. Lam  has  already  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  advancing  funda- 
mental knowledge  about  LPS  and 
identifying  several  key  enzymes  re- 
quired to  produce  it  as  a surface  coat. 

Smit  is  examining  the  social  and 
economic  implications  of  global  cli- 
mate change  and  how  to  manage  the 
associated  risks  and  opportunities. 


Until  recently,  most  research  related 
to  global  environmental  changes 
(GECs)  concentrated  on  the  physical 
and  biological  processes  involved. 

“Working  with  international  col- 
laborators, I intend  to  enhance  the 


understanding  of  the  human  dimen- 
sions of  GECs,"  he  said.  “These  are 
issues  that  world  leaders  are  cur- 
rently debating  furiously  and  for 
which  there  is  a desperate  demand 
for  research.” 


A world  expert  on  adaptation  to 
climate  change,  Smit  was  a lead 
author  on  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate 
Change.  He  also  directs  the  Cana- 
dian Climate  Impacts  and  Adapta- 


tion Research  Network-Agriculture, 
which  facilitates  information  ex- 
change on  climate  change  adapta- 
tion in  Canada’s  agricultural  sector. 

He  has  wide  international  experi- 
ence working  on  projects  dealing 
with  flooding  in  Bangladesh,  water 
resources  in  Vietnam,  climate  and 
sea  level  hazards  in  the  Pacific,  sleep- 
ing sickness  in  East  Africa  and  defor- 
estation in  the  Philippines. 

Smit  plans  to  use  the  CRC  fund- 
ing to  buy  equipment  for  laboratory 
and  field  research,  and  to  develop  a 
Global  Change  Modelling  and 
Analysis  Laboratory  and  a Global 
Change  Research  Centre  for  data 
collection,  spatio-temporal  analysis, 
conceptual  and  numerical  modelling 
and  communications  with  national 
and  international  collaborators. 
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A First-String  Botanist 

Ecologist  approaches  research  and  guitar  making  in  the  same  unconventional  way 


BY DAREK  GONDOR  & OWEN  ROBERTS 


Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  is  not  your 
typical  luthier.  (A  luthier,  for  those  not  in 
the  know,  is  someone  who  makes  stringed 
instruments.)  Many  luthiers  are  trained 
craftspeople  who  went  to  a trade  school  and  received 
an  official  certificate  before  going  on  to  produce 
beautiful  instruments.  Larson,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  to  university,  became  an  ecologist  and  is  now 
Canada’s  pre-eminent  authority  on  the  ancient 
vegetation  clinging  to  Niagara’s  limestone  cliffs. 

A few  years  ago,  however,  he  started  combining 
two  worlds,  bringing  the  innate  curiosity  of  a scientist 
together  with  the  soft  touch  of  a guitar  maker.  The  re- 
sult: A wall  in  his  home  is  now  lined  top  to  bottom 
with  one-of-a-kind  “Larsons,"  handsome  stringed 
creations  that  sport  bold  and  experimental  designs  — 
not  unlike  his  ecological  research  itself. 

Larson,  a faculty  member  at  Guelph  since  1975,  is 
fascinated  as  much  by  stringed  instruments  as  he  is  by 
plants’  ability  to  thrive  in  extreme  places,  particularly 
rock  cliffs.  He’s  the  director  of  Guelph’s  Cliff  Ecology 
Research  Group,  whose  profile  soared  when  members 
discovered  an  ancient  miniature  forest  on  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  landing  Larson  a spot  in  the  prestigious 
journal  Nature  in  April  1999. 

But  you  realize  there’s  another  side  to  this  botanist 
when  you  see  his  collection  of  handmade  instru- 
ments. They  range  from  a much  maligned,  unintentionally 
oversized  bass  that’s  so  long,  only  the  six-foot,  three-inch  Lar- 
son can  play  it,  to  a delicate  pear-shaped  mandolin  decorated 
vyitji  scashclls,  po  tiny  his  long  fingers  can  just  barely  fret  it.  In 
between,  there’s  his  favourite,  the  12-string  Larsonmacher 
(“macher”  is  German  for  maker),  which  is  fashioned  after  the 
American-made  Rickenbacker  guitar  made  famous  by  The 
Byrds.  And  then  there’s  the  blue  chrome  Roadmaster  that  looks 
like  it  just  wheeled  in  from  American  Graffiti , complete  with 
gunsights  and  air  vents.  All  in  all,  it’s  an  eye-opening  assort- 
ment for  those  who  know  Larson  primarily  as  a cliff  ecologist. 

His  penchant  for  building  things  dates  back  to  his  graduate 
student  days  at  McMaster  University  in  the  early  1970s.  In  need 
of  bookshelves  for  his  flat  and  unable  to  find  anything  to  fit  the 
irregular  space  he  wanted  to  fill,  he  decided  to  build  them  him- 
self and  save  some  money  in  the  bargain.  The  result  was  a hand- 
made cherry  wood  bookcase.  Later,  when  he  needed  lamps,  he 
made  those,  too,  using  found  objects  and  odds  and  ends. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  built  most  of  the  cabinets,  tables  and 
benches  in  his  home.  Lamps  are  his  favourite,  however,  because 
they’re  crucial  for  setting  the  mood  of  a room.  And  like  his  gui- 


tars, they’re  a little  offbeat.  The  dim  lamp  in  the  corner  of  his 
basement  workshop,  for  example,  is  actually  an  (empty)  anti- 
aircraft shell  casing  used  in  the  Gulf  War.  Harder  to  miss  is  the 
lamp  fashioned  out  of  antique  lavmmower  blades. 

Although  the  leap  from  making  furniture  and  lamps  to 
building  guitars  is  not  a natural  one,  for  Larson,  it  makes  perfect 
sense.  “At  the  central  core  of  every  piece  I’ve  made  is  necessity.  I 
needed  shelves.  I needed  lamps.  I needed  furniture.  And  a few 
years  ago,  as  we  were  forming  a family  band  at  our  house,  we 
needed  a bass  guitar." 

Larson’s  yen  for  do-it-yourself,  he  admits,  also  has  a lot  to  do 
with  his  frugality,  so  despite  being  convinced  there  was  no  way 
he  could  actually  make  a guitar,  he  decided  to  give  it  a shot.  “I 
thought  if  it  didn’t  work,  I could  just  turn  it  into  another  lamp 
— the  world’s  strangest  lamp.” 

As  with  everything  he  had  built  before,  trial  and  error  was 
the  name  of  the  game. 

“I  read  somewhere  how  long  the  scale  length  of  a bass  should 
be,  but  I completely  misinterpreted  the  terminology  and  ended 
up  making  the  bass  much  bigger  than  it  was  supposed  to  be." 

With  life  as  a lamp  looming  for  the  oversized  instrument, 


Larson  refused  to  give  up.  He  cut  part  of  the  neck  off 
to  shorten  it  and  made  it  into  a decent,  albeit  bulky, 
guitar.  “Everybody  wants  to  play  it  now,”  he  says.  “It 
has  a unique  sound.” 

With  one  instrument  under  his  belt  and  the  family 
band  blossoming,  Larson  soon  had  requests  for  more 
guitars,  and  his  avocation  as  a luthier  was  born.  Over 
years  of  building  guitars,  he  has  learned  to  play  the  in- 
strument as  well. 

What  Larson  enjoys  most  about  his  guitar  making 
is  something  that  is  also  central  to  him  as  a scientist  — 
the  freedom  to  experiment.  When  it  comes  to  build- 
ing techniques,  he  doesn’t  follow  standard  rules.  The 
Larson  mandolin,  for  example,  has  a $2  cedar  shingle 
top,  which  stops  musicians  in  their  tracks  because 
most  stringed  instrument  tops  are  made  of  more  ex- 
pensive spruce.  Larson  says  it  sounds  as  good  as  any- 
thing off  a store  shelf. 

Several  years  ago,  after  hearing  the  distinctive 
sound  of  a dobro  resonator  guitar  at  a Bruce  Cock- 
burn  concert,  he  decided  to  try  building  his  own. 

“Someone  said  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  metal 
cone  inside,  and  the  body  had  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
he  says.  “I  had  to  test  that."  So  he  built  a test  bed  for 
resonator  cones  — it  looks  a bit  like  a distance- 
measuring wheel,  the  kind  police  use  at  the  scene  of 
an  accident  to  measure  skid  marks  — and  sure 
enough,  he  found  the  uncovered  resonator  cone  sounded  noth- 
ing like  the  whole  guitar. 

And  so  it  goes.  Over  the  years,  the  learning  process  has  been 
highly  visible  in  Larson’s  guitars.  He’s,  come  a long  way  since 
that  first  too-too-long  bass.  “I  laugh  when  I look  at  it  today, ” he 
says.  “I  still  have  to  wonder  why  I didn’t  turn  it  into  a lamp." 

More  recendy,  his  instruments  have  received  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval from  professional  musicians.  Some  of  them,  including  a 
member  of  the  local  band  The  Kramdens,  even  have  a Larson  in 
their  collection. 

The  botanist’s  unconventionality  as  a luthier  is  also  reflected 
in  his  teaching.  More  and  more,  he  urges  his  students  to  be 
brave  and  take  risks.  “Some  mistakes  aren’t  mistakes  at  all  — 
they’re  just  different  ways  of  doing  things,”  he  says.  “When  that 
happens,  you  go  with  it.” 

Standing  — literally  — as  testimony  to  that  philosophy  is 
the  cherry  bookcase  Larson  built  as  a grad  student.  Once  it  nes- 
tled awkwardly  in  a comer,  but  today  it  commands  a prime  spot 
on  his  living  room  floor.  Now  complete  with  homemade 
stained-glass  doors  and  decorative  carvings,  the  old  beast  has 
been  converted  into  a deluxe  china  cabinet  — Larson-style. 


Weeding  Out  Plant  Remedies 

Plant  agriculturist  adds  his  expertise  to  first  certified  medicinal  plant  production  facility  in  Canada 


So-called  “natural"  remedies 
may  be  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  says  a Guelph  researcher  who 
believes  herbal  medicines  should  be 
monitored  closely. 

Even  though  herbal  remedies 
have  been  on  the  market  for  many 
years,  little  is  known  about  what’s  ac- 
tually in  many  plant-based  products, 
says  Prof.  Praveen  Saxena,  Plant  Ag- 
riculture. So  he’s  adding  his  exper- 
tise to  the  first  certified  medicinal 
plant  production  facility  in  Canada. 

“Plants  have  been  used  since  an- 
cient times  to  heal  and  cure  disease, 
yet  only  now  are  they  being  grown  in 
controlled  conditions  and  measured 
for  how  much  medicine  they  actually 
contain,”  Saxena  says. 


Health  Canada  proposed  a new 
law  last  year  that  would  toughen  the 
quality  standards  for  natural  medi- 
cines and  may  allow  patients  to  claim 
herbal  remedies  under  some  health 
insurance  plans. 

Because  medicinal  plants  — 
plants  that  are  consumed  to  either 
prevent  or  cure  disease  — are  gener- 
ally harvested  from  the  wild,  the 
amount  of  medicine  in  each  herbal 
product  can  vary.  That’s  because  in- 
dividual plants  can  contain  different 
quantities  of  medicine,  and  the 
growing  environment  can  alter  me- 
dicinal value. 

Plants  produce  more  than  5,000 
chemicals  that  can  be  used  to  treat 
complex  diseases,  says  Saxena.  “But 


we  need  to  know  that  we’re  consum- 
ing a quality,  safe,  controlled  and 
consistent  material.  This  research 
provides  the  gold-standard  quality 
for  herbal  medicines.” 

At  the  new  facility,  researchers 
will  not  only  measure  the  different 
components  in  a plant,  but  they’ll 
also  be  able  to  give  plants  more  me- 
dicinal qualities.  They  will  use  in  vi- 
tro mass  production  to  grow 
multiple  plants  that  are  safer  than 
those  found  in  the  wild,  says  Saxena. 

He  believes  they’re  safer  because 
plants  naturally  absorb  chemicals 
such  as  metals  and  toxins  from  their 
environment,  which  can  wreak 
havoc  on  human  health  when  they 
are  consumed  over  time.  He  has 


found  high  metal  levels  in  golden- 
seal, a plant  native  to  Canada. 

In  addition,  medicinal  plants  are 
often  processed  unwashed  to  pre- 
serve bioactive  molecules  on  the  sur- 
face. That  means  consumers  are 
often  ingesting  soil,  bacteria,  fungi 
and  environmental  pollutants  along 
with  the  natural  health  product. 

“Plants  in  our  society  are  very  dif- 
ferent than  in  ancient  times,"  says 
Saxena.  “Over  time,  they  have 
adapted  to  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, air  pollution  and  all  sorts  of 
other  factors  in  the  environment.” 

Those  environmental  stresses  are 
also  threatening  plant  genetic  diver- 
sity, he  says.  “Popular  herbal  reme- 
dies such  as  goldenseal  are  appearing 


on  the  endangered  species  list  as  a re- 
sult of  a lack  of  regulation  and  con- 
servation measures." 

Plants  contain  more  than  35,000 
unique  compounds  that  aren’t  re- 
quired for  primary  growth  but  can 
serve  other  functions  such  as  resist- 
ance to  disease  and  insects. 

Saxena  says  this  research  could 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  medici- 
nal metabolites  and  knowledge 
about  plant  physiology  and  environ- 
mental adaptations. 

This  work  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
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Modernization  of  Medical 
Information  a Pressing  Need 


Computerized  records  would  save  lives,  reduce  life-threatening  medical  errors 


Prof.  Dalia  Fayek  says  Ontario  is  probably  five  to  seven  years  away  from 
developing  a centralized  medical  information  system  online. 
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How  Tweet  It  Is! 

High-priced  bird’s  nests  go  under  the  microscope 


According  to  the  Pew  Re- 
search Center  for  the  People 
and  the  Press  in  Washington,  one  of 
the  hottest  topics  among  doctors, 
government  officials  and  health 
business  leaders  today  is  how  to  put 
medical  records  online. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  not  only 
endorses  online  technology  but  also 
helped  found  a for-profit  technol- 
ogy company  that  creates  Web  sites 
for  doctors  and  would  allow  for  se- 
cure communications  between  pa- 
tients and  offices,  a Pew  report 
states. 

The  rationale  for  computerizing 
medical  records  is  that  the  ready 
availability  of  a patient’s  compre- 
hensive medical  history  would  save 
lives,  reduce  life-threatening  medi- 
cal errors  and  improve  communica- 
tion between  doctors  and  patients 
and  between  doctors  and  their  col- 
leagues. 

The  Canadian  health  sector  ech- 
oes these  sentiments  and  considers 
the  modernizing  of  medical  infor- 
mation a pressing  need.  In  its  Health 
Information  Roadmap:  Responding 
to  Needs  report,  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute for  Health  Information  says  the 
country’s  health-care  system  “con- 
tinues to  evolve,  and  with  each  new 
development,  our  existing  health  in- 
formation systems  are  becoming 
more  and  more  obsolete .” 

The  1999  report,  whose  goals 
have  continued  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  federal  government,  urges  the 
development  of  a framework  for  the 
secure  communication  of  health  in- 
formation, as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a “standard  Canadian 
implementation  guide  for  the  most 
common  health  information  ex- 
change protocol.” 

Prof.  Dalia  Fayek,  a specialist  in 
communication  networks  who 
joined  the  School  of  Engineering  last 
year,  is  a strong  supporter  of  devel- 
oping both  centralized  and  custom- 
ized communications  for  the  health 
industry. 

“The  trends  in  the  health  sector 
really  are  shifting  to  a more  global 
approach  of  providing  health-care 
services  to  the  community,”  she 
says.  “This  is  due  to  several  factors 
— the  growth  of  the  aging  popula- 
tion, the  increasing  pressure  on 
health-care  providers  and  the  rapid 
evolution  of  telecommunications 
systems.  Additionally,  more  efforts 
are  being  invested  in  home  care  and 
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increasing  the  accessibility  to  health 
services  for  rural  and  remote  areas.” 
The  foundation  of  all  these  en- 
deavours, she  says,  must  be  a coher- 
ent and  robust  infrastructure  of 
connectivity. 

“Active  networking  is  critical  to 
this  infrastructure,  and  such  a sys- 
tem would  undoubtedly  result  in 
more  efficient  and  cost-effective 
health-care  delivery.  After  all,  silicon 
is  much  cheaper  and  quicker  to  ac- 
cess than  any  other  form  of  storage." 

Creating  this  central  system, 
however,  is  a monumental  task  and 
one  that  nowadays  must  incorporate 
video  conferencing,  real-time  inter- 
active communication  and  virtual 
reality.  It  must  also  have  the  required 
bandwidth  for  such  customized 
communications. 

Fayek’s  research  focuses  on  in- 
creasing the  number  of  primitive 
service  components  available  to  the 
electronic  health  (or  e-health)  sys- 
tem and  then  integrating  them  on 
demand,  when  and  where  they’re 
needed. 

“What  I’m  looking  into  specifi- 
cally is  how  to  devise  a protocol  that 
will  grant  applications  the  flexibility 
to  reserve  the  amount  of  bandwidth 
required  for  their  nominal  operation 
and  to  adaptively  change  that 
amount.  For  example,  if  an  applica- 
tion requests  only  a few  megabytes  of 
bandwidth  for  nominal  teleconfer- 
encing quality  consultation  over  a 
patient’s  X-ray,  the  system  would 
grant  this  amount  with  the  required 
guarantees  of  quality  of  service. 
However,  if  during  the  course  of  this 


medical  consultation,  a greater 
amount  is  needed  for  real-time  diag- 
nostic purposes,  the  system  should 
still  be  able  to  accommodate  this  re- 
quest.” 

Fayek,  whose  work  is  still  at  a 
very  early  stage,  has  applied  for 
funding  to  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  and 
hopes  to  hear  later  this  spring.  She 
notes  that  other  provinces  have  al- 
ready started  centralizing  their 
medical  records,  taking  greater  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  e-health  con- 
cept. In  British  Columbia,  for 
example,  the  government  has  di- 
vided the  province  into  seven  re- 
gional data  centres  where  medical 
information  is  kept  and  accessed 
both  by  health  professionals  and  pa- 
tients themselves.  All  of  the  regions 
are  interconnected  as  well. 

“Ontario  is  probably  five  to  seven 
years  away  from  developing  this  type 
of  centralized  system,  ” she  says. 

Once  it’s  in  place,  however,  she 
envisions  a system  where  an  uncon- 
scious patient  could  come  into  an 
emergency  room,  and  emergency 
personnel  and  doctors  would  be  able 
to  quickly  access  the  patient’s  entire 
medical  history,  including  labora- 
tory and  radiology  test  results,  with 
just  a few  computer  strokes. 

“Imagine  how  much  time  — 
never  mind  lives  — this  would  save 
and  how  much  more  accurate  the  in- 
formation would  be,”  says  Fayek. 
"This  is  what  I am  working  towards, 
and  I do  hope  it  becomes  a reality 
sooner  rather  than  later." 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  Chinese 
delicacies  — a bird’s  nest 
that’s  made  from  the  saliva  of  the 
male  swiftlet  and  sells  for  upwards  of 
$4,000  a pound  — has  food  experts 
around  the  world  swooning  for  a 
taste  of  what’s  called  the  “food  of  the 
emperor”  or  the  “caviar  of  the  East.” 
Only  the  male  swiftlet,  a small 
swallow  native  to  Southeast  Asia, 
can  make  the  tiny  crescent-shaped 
nests,  and  it  does  so  only  once  a year 
before  mating.  The  nest’s  small  size 
(it  weighs  only  a few  grams),  com- 
bined with  the  hazards  involved  in 
nest  harvesting,  explains  the  high 
cost. 

But  as  with  any  high-priced  com- 
modity, knock-offs  are  inevitable. 
And  with  upscale  restaurant  prices 
hovering  around  $80  per  serving  of  a 
dish  of  “bird’s  nest  soup,”  diners 
want  to  make  sure  they’re  getting  the 
real  McCoy. 

Enter  the  Discovery  Channel. 
When  it  found  red  or  “blood”  nests 
fetching  a premium  at  least  three 
times  higher  than  the  price  paid  for 
white  nests  — and  saw  the  potential 
for  the  unscrupulous  adulteration  of 
the  white  nests  to  turn  them  red  — it 
asked  U of  G food  scientist  Massimo 
Marcone  to  step  in  for  some  analy- 
sis. 

The  Discovery  Channel  also 
wondered  if  there  was  a nutritional 
difference  causing  the  price  discrep- 
ancy. It  turns  out  there’s  not. 

“Value  is  a relative  term,”  says 

Marcone.  "Chemically,  there  isn’t 
enough  of  a difference  between  the 
nests  to  justify  the  price  difference. 
But  this  is  the  so-called  emperor’s 
food,  and  the  red  nests  are  rarer. 
When  someone  offers  this  nest  to  a 
person,  they  offer  their  heart,  their 
very  best.  In  that  sense,  maybe  the 
value  is  worth  more  than  we  even  es- 
timate.” 

North  America  is  the  second- 
largest  market  in  the  world  for  bird’s 
nests,  largely  because  of  the  tradi- 


tional medicine  market.  Each  year, 
more  than  17  million  nests  are  col- 
lected in  Indonesia  and  neighbour- 
ing countries  for  export,  and 
demand  seems  to  be  growing.  This 
leaves  many  wondering  about  the 
impact  of  this  trend  on  the  swiflet 
population,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  harvesting  procedures. 

“There  are  regulations  about 
harvesting  — they’re  supposed  to 
occur  only  once  the  fledglings  have 
gone  — but  because  of  the  high  price 
the  harvesters  receive  for  the  nests, 
many  don't  follow  the  rules,"  says 
Marcone.  “For  some,  it’s  a choice 
between  conservation  and  putting 
food  on  the  table.” 

The  Chinese  bird’s  nest  market  is 
also  a threat  to  the  people  who  har- 
vest the  nests.  Nest  harvesting  is  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous.  It  involves 
climbing  cave  walls,  and  there’s  a 
high  risk  of  getting  caught  in  flooded 
caves. 

Efforts  are  now  under  way  to  im- 
prove conservation  efforts  for  the 
swfitlets.  Some  groups  have  devel- 
oped barn-like  structures  so  the 
birds  can  raise  their  young  in  safety. 
Harvesting  is  done  when  the  fledg- 
lings have  matured  and  left  the  nest. 
Marcone  says  creating  such  an  in- 
dustry could  be  a source  of  income 
for  local  people,  while  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  bird  nest  export 
market. 

But  back  to  nutrition.  After 

studying  the  coryippsitipn  of  the  ccd 

and  white  nests,  the  food  scientist 
found  they  both  consist  mainly  of 
protein  and  carbohydrates,  and  their 
nutrient  content  varies  only  slightly. 

And  as  for  the  dishonest  harvest- 
ers who  try  to  dye  the  nests  red  to 
fetch  a higher  price,  there’s  no  fool- 
ing Marcone. 

“The  nests  that  are  genuinely  red 
are  permanently  so,”  he  says.  “If  it 
leaches  too  much  red,  it’s  dye." 

BY  JENNIFER  DICK 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Busyness  Epidemic  Threatens  Health,  Families 

Take  Back  Your  Time  Day  designed  to  help  people  develop  a better  work-life  balance 


Prof.  John  Beaton’s  studies  of  work-family  balance  have  taken  on  new 
meaning  since  he  and  his  wife,  Anna  Marie,  had  their  first  child,  Mariana, 
last  summer.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Think  you’re  working  too 
hard?  Hard-pressed  to 
remember  the  last  time  you  did 
something  unscheduled  with  your 
family  or  for  yourself  without  feeling 
guilty?  Open  or  click  on  your 
daytimer  — right  now  — and  draw  a 
big  X on  Oct.  24.  Yes,  it’s  months 
away  from  now,  but  before  you 
know  it,  that  day  will  be  swallowed 
up  with  lectures,  meetings,  kids’ 
extracurricular  activities  and  the 
myriad  other  things  we  find  to  fill 
every  waking  minute  of  our 
schedules. 

That  busyness  is  precisely  the 
point  of  Guelph’s  inaugural  Take 
Back  Your  Time  Day,  says  Prof.  John 
Beaton,  Family  Relations  and  Ap- 
plied Nutrition  (FRAN).  The  event  is 
intended  to  draw  attention  to  what 
American  organizers  of  the  original 
event  call  an  epidemic  of  overwork, 
overscheduling  and  “time  famine” 
that  threatens  our  health,  families, 
communities  and  environment. 

Although  no  one  is  looking  to 
have  Oct.  24  declared  an  official 
statutory  holiday,  Beaton  says  we 
might  all  pause  during  the  day  to  re- 
flect on  work  time  and  busyness  and 
how  to  achieve  a better  work-life  bal- 
ance. For  some  people,  that  might 
involve  taking  off  the  day  or  part  of 
it.  For  others,  including  Beaton,  it’ll 
be  a day  of  activities  — but  not  too 
many  — designed  to  highlight  the 
work-life  problem  and  ways  to  ad- 
dress it. 

Work  and  family  life  — and  bal- 
ancing the  two  — is  one  of  the  topics 
that  have  occupied  his  time  since 
joining  the  faculty  of  U of  G last  year. 
His  office  is  located  in  the  Couple 
and  Family  Therapy  Centre,  where 
he  completed  his  own  master’s  de- 
gree before  going  on  to  PhD  work  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 
(Among  his  graduate  projects  at 


Guelph,  he  worked  on  a study  of 
grandparents’  roles  in  family  life 
with  Prof.  Joan  Norris.) 

It  was  at  Minnesota  that  he  first 
learned  of  Take  Back  Your  Time 
Day,  introduced  there  by  his  PhD  su- 
pervisor, William  Doherty,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  growing  problem  of 
overprogrammed  families.  “Bill 
mentored  me,  and  now  I hope  to 
bring  it  back  to  Guelph.” 

Beaton  cites  families  running 
from  one  extracurricular  activity  to 
another  and  parents  trying  to  juggle 
increased  work  responsibilities  while 
being  pulled  in  different  directions 
to  fit  in  numerous  activities  for  more 
than  one  child. 

“We  all  need  to  slow  down,”  he 
says,  contrasting  the  North  Ameri- 
can lifestyle  with  that  of  many  Euro- 
pean countries.  (The  planned  day 
falls  nine  weeks  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  underlining  the  point  that 
Americans  — and  presumably  Cana- 
dians — work  nine  weeks  more  each 
year  than  western  Europeans  do.) 

Here  at  Guelph,  he’s  working 
with  FRAN  colleague  Prof.  Kerry 
Daly  and  Linda  Hawkins,  executive 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Families, 
Work  and  Well-Being.  They  hope  to 
involve  the  community  in  develop- 
ing ideas  not  just  to  mark  that  par- 
ticular day  but  also  to  pursue  other 
initiatives  involving  family-work  life 
balance. 

He  hopes  to  see  partnerships  de- 
velop among  community  groups 
that  might  pursue  related  projects, 
not  incidentally  providing  research 
opportunities  for  him  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  university 
professors  telling  them  what  to  do,” 
he  explains.  “We  have  ideas  about 
the  process,  not  the  content.” 

One  group,  for  example,  has  as- 
sembled a community  activity  guide 


that  lists  practice  and  game  times 
and  tournament  schedules  to  help 
parents  gauge  how  much  time  is  in- 
volved before  they  sign  up  their  chil- 
dren. 

Beaton  believes  part  of  the  prob- 
lem stems  from  what  he  calls  "com- 
petitive parenting,”  something  he 
sees  in  many  families  in  his  small  pri- 
vate practice.  “We  think  all  this  ac- 


tivity is  a wonderful  thing,  but  it 
takes  time  from  our  family  life.”  He 
believes  one  or  two  extracurricular 
activities  a week  per  child  is  enough 
for  kids  — and  for  moms  and  dads. 

His  other  research  interest  also 
follows  from  work  he  did  in  Minne- 
sota on  the  effects  of  transition  to 
parenthood  classes  on  couple  rela- 
tionships and  relationships  between 


infant  and  parent,  particularly  fa- 
thers. “The  underlying  root  purpose 
is  to  get  fathers  more  involved  from 
day  one,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  im- 
portance of  co-parenting  even  in 
blended  families. 

Lessons  about  making  time  for 
the  husband-and-wife  relationship 
amid  late-night  feedings  and  diaper 
changes  hit  close  to  home  last  sum- 
mer when  Beaton’s  wife,  Anna 
Marie,  gave  birth  to  their  first  child, 
Mariana. 

Despite  the  relative  ease  of  adjust- 
ing to  what  he  calls  a “textbook 
baby,”  a few  surprises  were  in  store 
for  a family-researcher-turned-dad. 

"It’s  a 24-hour  job.  Even  when 
you’re  tired  and  sick,  the  baby  is  still 
there.  I have  tremendous  new  respect 
for  single  parents  of  children.” 

He’s  now  considering  a study  of 
co-parenting  issues,  including  how 
to  help  separated  or  divorced  couples 
see  past  disputes  or  mutual  dislike  to 
focus  on  their  children,  or  a co- 
parenting  study  with  parents  who 
have  a child  with  a medical  concern. 

Before  earning  his  Guelph  mas- 
ter’s degree  and  his  PhD,  Beaton 
completed  a master  of  divinity  at 
Tyndale  College  and  Seminary.  He 
had  originally  planned  to  work  in  a 
faith-based  setting,  but  later  decided 
he  wanted  to  look  beyond  a stricdy 
religious  context. 

Today,  he  teaches  graduate 
courses  in  physical  health  and  well- 
being and  in  solution  focus  therapy. 
Next  year,  he'll  reach  undergraduate 
courses  in  family  communication, 
and  couple  and  family  relationships. 

For  more  information  about 
Take  Back  Your  Time  Day  or  statis- 
tics on  work  and  family  balance,  visit 
the  Web  sites  www.worklife- 
canada.ca,  www.timeday.org  or 
www.familylifelst.org. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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MONTESSORI 

SCHOOL  OF  WELLINGTON 


• qualified  Montessori  teachers  • gymnasium 

• full  & half-day  programmes  • French 

• Arts  Programme  • Musikgarten 
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CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANINti 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies ? 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


Concert  to  Benefit  Support 
Group  for  Native  Youth 


UOF  G WILL  HOST  a benefit 
concert  March  27  for  the 
ArtsCan  Circle,  an  independent 
volunteer-run  support  group 
dedicated  to  linking  creative  artists 
with  native  at-risk  youth  in  Canada. 
It  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  John 
Eccles  Centre  in  South  Residences. 

The  ArtsCan  Circle  was  inspired 
by  the  work  of  Mike  Stevens,  a blue- 
grass  harmonica  player  from  Sarnia. 
He  will  perform  with  Kentucky  mu- 
sician Raymond  McLain.  Other  per- 
formers include  Guelph  musician 
James  Gordon,  founder  of  Tama- 


rack; Sandy  Home  of  The  Spoons; 
blues/folk  player  Mo'  Kauffey,  fid- 
dler Anne  Lindsay;  and  singer- 
songwriters  Jory  Nash,  Marianne 
Girard  and  David  Newland. 

Concert  organizers  from  Student 
Housing  Services  are  encouraging 
people  to  donate  new  and  used  in- 
struments, sheet  music,  batteries  for 
portable  keyboards,  money  and  vol- 
unteer hours  to  the  ArtsCan  Circle. 

For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  sites  www.guelphbenefit.com 
and  www.artscancircle.ca  or  call  Ra- 
chel Barreca  at  Ext.  52350. 


OVC  Grad  Helps  Students 
Focus  on  the  Future 

Mentor  program  offers  current  DVM  students  glimpse  of  life  after  graduation 


reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96% 


Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIC. 

lota)  dewing  a rtstonlion 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


Ottawa  veterinarian  Andrew  Sparling  comes  to  Guelph  once  a semester  to  meet  with  the  eight  members  of  his 
OVC  ’04  mentor  group.  In  front,  from  left,  are  Alisha  Janzen,  Heather  Aitken,  Sparling,  Sarah  Slater  and  Patricia 
Haardeng.  Back  row:  Michael  Ethier,  Kendra  Boehnke,  Kim  Beare  and  Kevin  Vilaca.  photo  by  grant  martin 


A UNIQUE  mentor  program 
initiated  by  an  OVC  graduate 
is  giving  current  students  a glimpse 
of  life  after  graduation.  Andrew 
Sparling,  who  earned  his  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  degree  in  1999, 
is  sharing  his  experiences  in  clinical 
practice  with  eight  DVM  students. 
“While  I was  a student  at  OVC,  1 


missed  having  contact  with  veteri- 
nary practices,”  says  Sparling.  “This 
is  a great  opportunity  to  give  back  to 
the  OVC  community  while  getting 
to  know  future  veterinarians.” 

In  fall  2000,  with  the  support  of 
the  OVC  dean’s  office,  Sparling  in- 
vited first-year  students  in  the  class 
of  2004  to  participate  in  a mentor 
program  over  the  four  years  of  their 
DVM  studies. 

Sparling  says  he  considers  his  role 
as  a mentor  to  be  that  of  a guide  to 
the  student  participants  as  they  work 
towards  completing  their  education. 
For  the  last  three  years,  he’s  been  ini- 
tiating regular  e-mail  discussions 
with  the  group,  and  once  a semester, 
he  commutes  from  Ottawa  to  meet 
with  the  students  over  dinner.  He 
says  their  discussions  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  student 
veterinarians  to  apply  the  theory  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  work- 
place. 

Sarah  Slater  is  one  of  the  eight 
students  who  responded  to 
Sparling’s  invitation  to  join  the 
mentor  program.  “It’s  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  from  someone  who’s 
'been  there,  done  that,’”  she  says. 

Clayton  MacKay,  president  of  the 


OVC  Alumni  Association,  notes  that 
student  surveys  across  North  Amer- 
ica identify  mentorship  programs  as 
a priority.  He  says  the  association  “is 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  Dr. 
Sparling  in  his  mentorship  role  at 
OVC.” 

The  mentor/student  relationship 
has  been  a source  of  growth  for  eve- 
ryone involved.  Sparling  describes 

Kis  involvement  in  the  program  as  a 
“catalyst  for  self-development  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  de- 
velopments at  OVC.”  For  student 
participant  Kevin  Vilaca,  the  pro- 
gram has  provided  “a  reality  check.” 
He  says  discussions  with  Sparling 
have  helped  him  focus  on  the  bigger 
picture  of  life  outside  OVC.” 

Sparling  credits  the  success  of  the 
program  to  its  relaxed  and  casual  at- 
mosphere. “We’re  all  there  because 
we  want  to  be,”  he  says.  “It’s  an  envi- 
ronment where  anyone  can  ask  any- 
thing without  fear  of  judgment  or 
criticism.” 

The  OVC  Alumni  Association  is 
currently  collaborating  with 
Sparling  and  the  OVC  dean’s  office 
to  launch  a pilot  expansion  of  the 
program. 

BY  ANDREA  PAVLA,  OVC 


Guelph  Little  Theatre 

proudly  presents 

The  ‘Foreigner  6y:  Larry  Shue 

Directed  by:  Rosalind  Slater  Produced  by:  Marion  Rogers 
Thursdays,  Fridays  & Saturdays  March  20-29  and  April  3-5  at  8:00  p.m.  Tickets  $14.00 
Matinee:  Sunday  March  30  at  2:00  p.m.  Tickets  $10.00 
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Tickets 

821-0270 

176  Morris  Street,  Guelph 
www.guelphlittletheatre.com 
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Pony,  seven-year-old  gelding, 
14.1 -hand  hunter-jumper,  chestnut, 
to  approved  home  only;  1998  Toyota 
Corolla,  automatic,  good  condition, 
service  record,  129,000  highway 
kilometres;  Ursula,  821-7233. 


Kenmore  stove,  30-inch,  copper- 
tone;  Kelvinator  electric  dryer,  Ext. 
58176  or  mic@physics.uoguelph.ca. 


Couch  and  loveseat,  good  condition, 
eight  years  old,  photos  available, 
Wendy,  Ext.  52822,  787-2963  or 
wcudmore@hrs.uoguelph.ca. 


Bar  fridge,  4.4  cubic  feet,  three  feet 
high,  eight  months  old,  like  new, 
Syd,  Ext.  76459. 


Keys  1500  treadmill  with  incline, 
gently  used;  two  “big  bear”  bikes, 
excellent  condition,  836-0011  or 
gminc@  uoguelph.ca. 


Drum  set,  836-1836  or  mgre- 
benc@uoguelph.ca. 


1991  Chrysler  Dynasty,  3.3L  V6 
engine,  new  transmission,  high  kilo- 
metres, mfox01@uoguelph.ca. 


Portable  IOmega  zip  100  MB  USB 
drive,  including  translucent  zip 
100MB  USB  drive  with  power  sup- 
ply and  cable,  CD  with  Iomegaware 
software,  100  MB  zip  disks, 

Chunzhao,  826-0497  after  5 p.m.  or 
cliu@uoguelph.ca. 


Large  oak  desk,  carved  handles, 
excellent  condition;  executive-style 
office  chair,  black,  Ext.  56007. 


Woman’s  jewelry  box,  Gucci  watch, 
Seiko  watch,  diamond  earrings, 


823-0978. 


Three-bedroom  house  with  two- 
bedroom  basement  apartment,  large 
yard,  walking  distance  to  campus, 
824-9193. 


Four-bedroom  house,  ceramics 
throughout  main  floor  and  baths, 
backyard  patio,  separate  entrance  to 
basement,  close  to  new  rec  centre, 
shopping  and  schools,  Ext.  52101, 
837-1418  or  stu@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Mature  adult  wanted  to  share  cen- 
tury home  with  female  professional, 
separate  living  room,  shared  kitchen 
and  bath,  parking  for  one  vehicle, 
laundry,  use  of  garden/patio/barbe- 
cue, non-smoker,  close  to  down- 
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town,  on  bus  route,  available  May  1, 
$500  a month  inclusive,  766-4806  or 
stcallan@sympatico.ca. 


Furnished  house  on  Raglan  Street 
for  visiting  prof  or  student,  laundry, 
garage,  available  immediately,  Leela, 
824-0950  or  sandras@sentex.net. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  private 
home  suitable  for  mature  adult,  pri- 
vate entrance,  patio,  laundry,  park- 
ing for  one  vehicle,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  April  1 or  May  1 , $625 
a month  plus  hydro,  first  and  last 
months’  rent,  823-2454  after  5 p.m. 


Room  with  shared  kitchen,  bath  and 
living  area  in  country  setting  in 
Cambridge,  20-minute  drive  to 
campus,  $450  a month,  first  and  last 
months’  rent,  654-3330. 


One-bedroom  upper  apartment 
downtown,  skylights,  laundry,  close 
to  bus  route,  suitable  for  couple  or 
single  person,  available  May  1,  $500 
a month,  Amanda,  760-3632  or 
awong@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  quiet  neighbourhood,  suitable  for 
single  professional,  gas  fireplace, 
separate  entrance,  parking  for  one 
car,  close  to  industrial  basin,  shop- 
ping and  bus  stop,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  security  deposit  and  references 
required,  $625  a month  inclusive, 
available  May  15,  Angie,  821-9693. 


Furnished  bachelor  basement  apart- 
ment, newly  renovated,  private, 
parking,  laundry,  corner  of  Paisley 
and  Edinburgh,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  available  until  Sept.  1,  $425  a 
month  inclusive,  Christina, 
822-2555. 


Furnished  room  in  four-bedroom 
townhouse,  three  baths,  microwave, 
dishwasher,  central  air,  laundry,  two 
fireplaces,  swimming  pool,  20- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  close  to  bus 
route,  backs  on  park  and  river  with 
walking  and  biking  trails,  non- 
smoker,  $375  a month  inclusive, 
available  May  1,  Christy,  823-9278 
or  chleslie@uoguelph.ca. 


Four  bedrooms  available  in  five- 
bedroom  house,  minutes  to  bus 
stop,  laundry,  dishwasher,  cable, 
Rogers  Internet,  lease  from  begin- 
ning of  May  to  end  of  August,  $350 
to  $375  a month  inclusive,  Sara,  Ext. 
77463  or  sdunkerl@uoguelph.ca. 


Fully  equipped  ground-floor  apart- 
ment in  Ayr,  Scotland,  available  for 
holiday  rentals,  sleeps  four,  in  heart 


of  golfing  country,  $400  a week, 
826-6038  or  janet.dalgleish@sympa- 
tico.ca. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  Toronto,  15-minute 
walk  to  Guelph-Humber  campus, 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  31,  $900  a 
month  inclusive,  Ext.  56934. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
on  main  floor  of  stone  building 
downtown,  short-term  rentals,  four 
appliances,  courtesy  cell  phone, 
parking,  non-smokers,  no  pets,  $525 
a week  or  $1,475  a month  inclusive, 
836-4186  or  toadhall@sentex.ca. 


WANTED 


Hard  drive,  more  than  60  gigs,  7200 
rpm,  reasonably  priced,  leave  mes- 
sage at  Ext.  76459. 


Furnished  two-  or  three-bedroom 
house  or  apartment  for  visiting  sab- 
batical family  from  May  to  August, 
preferably  close  to  campus, 
dnoakes@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


On-campus  printer  repairs,  leave 
message  at  749-0356. 


Guitar  group  lessons  with  expert 
teacher,  low  daytime  rates  Monday 
to  Friday,  private  lessons  also, 
829.-1731. 


Music  lessons  for  saxophone,  clari- 
net and  flute  by  music  sessional 
instructor,  Andy,  748-2882. 


Anyone  interested  in  acting  can  join 
the  Ym  Community  Actors’  Group. 
It  meets  March  29  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  the  main  building  at  Con- 
estoga College,  Kitchener,  door  #5. 
For  more  details,  send  e-mail  to 
ymactorsgroup@hotmail.com. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
I.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  WITH  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  MESSAGE. . . 

@ Guelph , the  University  of 
Guelph’s  official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 
For  Information  about  advertising,  call: 
Scott  Anderson 
The  Anderson  Difference 
519-827-9169 
Fax:  519-827-9174 
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NetPlus  Realty  Inc. 

763-7770 

www.guelphhomesonline.com 


We  "I  I sell  vour  home  for  11  ‘Flat  lee'  $2495 


l.nlc  I O'1,  C ciilurv  | | mill' 
I "or  S.,lc' 

No.ir  Downtown  koK-lpli 


♦Circa  1890  brick  open-gable  cottage  on  tree-line d street 
♦Generously  proportioned  LR/DR,  kitchen  & 3 bedrooms 
♦Fully  restored  glass-enclosed  sun  porcb  and  garden  room 
♦Vintage  bathroom  with  original  clawfoot  tub  and  fixtures 
♦ Oak  hardwood  floors,  profiled  1 0 ’ baseboards  & 6 ’ casing 
♦9  ft.  ceilings,  panel  and  pocket  doors.  Garage/garden  shed 
♦Upgraded  100  amp  electrical,  copper  plumbing,  new  roof 
♦Spacious  gardens  on  190  ft  tree-lined,  ravine  lot. 
Private  sale,  Call  837-0587 
For  more  info  visit  Architectural  Conservancy  of  Ontario 
Website:  www.hips.com/ACO/balp/Howitt/index.htm 


ROM/% 


Select 

PREMIUM  LUMBER" 

building 
on  your 
imagination 

55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

GUELPH  ELORA 

821-5744  846-5381 

Experience.  The  difference. 


Executive  Home 
in  Rockwood 
$439,000 


Jinr  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Rep. 


3,100  sq.  ft.  executive  home  in 
beautiful  Southbam  Estates  - 
Rockwood!  Fabulous  4 bedrooms 
plus  hobby/games  room,  complete 
with  luxurious  master.  Main  floor 
features  formal  living  & dining 
rooms,  spacious  eat-in  gourmet 
kitchen,  laundry  room  & family 
room,  den,  in-law  suite  with 
its  own  front  door  entrance. 

Double  attached  garage. 

Call  today  to  view! 


*****  HomeLife  Realty 
"i)S36-1072 

J Imdia  nctt/’homell  fceuclph.com 


Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


sure  to  enjoy . 
career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day. 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly.— 


766-7676 


at  Guelph  11  March  26, 2003 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary’s  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continue  March  30 
with  “April  Fool’s  Day”  and  April  6 
with  “Daylight  Saving  Time.”  The 
walks  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre 
at  2 p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  sug- 
gested. 


Naturalist  Laura  Keegstra  leads  a 
workshop  on  reptiles  and  amphibi- 
ans April  17  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Cost  is  $45.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment deadline  is  April  3. 


“Butterflies  of  the  Bird  World”  is  the 
focus  of  a workshop  on  warblers  led 
by  naturalist  Chris  Earley  April  23 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  A morning 
field  trip  is  slated  for  May  10.  Cost  is 
$63.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  April  9. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Remem- 
ber Me  by  Sam  Bobrick  Saturdays 
until  April  26.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m. 
Cost  is  $49.  For  tickets,  call  Ext. 
54110. 


CONCERTS 


The  Thursday  noon-hour  concert 
series  continues  March  27  and  April 
3 with  student  soloists  in  MacKin- 
non 107.  Admission  is  free,  but 
donations  are  welcome. 


Marta  McCarthy  leads  the  U of  G 
Choir  in  “Nature’s  Harmony” 
March  29  at  8 p.m.  at  Harcourt 
Memorial  United  Church,  87  Dean 
Ave.  Admission  is  $10  and  $6. 


The  U of  G Ensemble  of  Musical 
Improvisation,  conducted  by  Jesse 
Stewart,  performs  April  1 at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre,  75 
Cardigan  St.  Admission  is  by  volun- 
tary contribution. 


Henry  Janzen  conducts  the  U of  G 
Orchestra  in  Gustav  Holst’s  The 
Planets  April  4 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  Admission  is  $16  and 
$8.  For  advance  tickets,  call  767- 
3000. 


The  Guelph  Caribbean  Canadian 
Association  presents  an  evening  of 
gospel  and  traditional  music  April  12 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $15  and  $12.  For  more 
details,  call  824-4485  or  837-3358. 


NOTICES 


Award-winning  science  writer 
William  Illsey  Atkinson  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  2003  William 
A.  Stewart  Lecture  April  3 at  7 p.m.  at 
the  London  Convention  Centre. 
Proceeds  from  the  event  support  the 
Advanced  Agricultural  Leadership 
Program  (AALP).  Tickets  are  avail- 
able from  the  AALP  office  at 
826-4204. 


Brock  University  and  Niagara  Col- 
lege are  sponsoring  the  2003  Ontario 
Association  of  International  Educa- 
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tors/Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  regional  confer- 
ence May  12  to  14  at  Brock.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “Learning  Through 
Sharing."  For  details,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.brocku.ca/international/ 
news.html. 


The  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  is  holding  an  open  house 
for  faculty,  staff,  students  and  com- 
munity partners  March  26  from  3:30 
to  6 p.m.  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
MacKinnon  Building.  Presentations 
on  research  and  outreach  projects 
begin  at  4:15  p.m. 


The  Canada  International  Forum  on 
Ecosystem  Approaches  to  Human 
Health  runs  May  18  to  23  in  Mont- 
real. The  detailed  program  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.idrc.ca/ 
forum2003. 


The  School  of  English  and  Theatre 
Studies  and  Stone  Road  Mall  are 
sponsoring  the  Stone  Sky  2003 
Literary  Competition  for  secondary 
school  students.  The  categories  are 
fiction,  poetry,  and  dramatic 
monologue  or  dialogue.  Com- 
petitors are  limited  to  one  story  of 
five  to  10  pages,  three  poems  up  to  a 
maximum  of  six  pages  and  one 
five-minute-long  dramatic  mono- 
logue or  dialogue.  Entries  should  be 
submitted  by  April  30  to:  Stone  Sky 
Literary  Competition,  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies,  Massey 
Hall.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
53147. 


SEMINARS 


Jennifer  Nielsen  of  Oregon  State 
University,  a candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  associate  dean  of  research  in 
the  College  of  Biological  Science,  will 
give  a seminar  on  “Biological 
Research  — The  Next  Decade:  Sur- 
vival of  the  Wisest”  March  27  at  11 
a.m.  in  OVC  1713.  She  will  also 
speak  on  “Integrating  Across  Scales: 
Linking  Molecular  Insight  and  Ecol- 
ogy in  Alaska’s  Salmon  and  Halibut" 
March  28  at  9 a.m.  in  OVC  1715. 


“Trying  to  Solve  the  Flavour  Puzzle” 
is  the  topic  of  Alakabha  Datta  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  seminar  series 
March  27  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
3 1 8.  On  April  1 , Arjun  Berera  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  considers 
“Inflationary  Cosmology:  Toward  a 
Dynamical  Theory”  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  graduate  student 
seminar  series  March  28  is  Yonit 
Tsatskis  explaining  “Osmosensing 
and  Osmoregulatory  Compatible 
Solute  Uptake  by  Transporter  ProP 
of  Escherichia  coli."  On  April  4, 
James  Pang  discusses  “Post- 
Transcriptional  Gene  Silencing: 
Mechanism  and  Application  in 
Developing  Transgenic  Resistance  to 
Multiple  Plant  Viruses."  The  semi- 
nars begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Food  Sci- 
ence 128. 


The  Cognitive  Science  Group  pres- 
ents Chris  diCarlo  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  exploring  “Cog- 
nitive Evolution  and  Human 
Reasoning”  March  28  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  317. 


The  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences  seminar  series  continues 
March  28  with  Prof.  Jim  Kirkland 
discussing  “The  Metabolic  Etiology 
of  Pellagra”  and  April  4 with  PhD 
candidate  Janessa  Drake  considering 
“The  Study  of  Intervertebral  Disc 
Herniation  Using  a Porcine  Model 
Exposed  to  Highly  Repetitive  Flex- 
ion/Extension Motion  With  Com- 
pressive Force  and  Axial  Torsion." 
The  seminars  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 


“DNA  Arrays:  A Tool  to  Move  From 
Phylogenies  to  Molecular  Ecology” 
is  the  topic  of  Andre  Levesque  of 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada 
in  the  Department  of  Zoology  semi- 
nar series  March  28  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  265A. 


On  March  31,  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der 
Kraak,  Zoology,  a candidate  for  the 
position  of  associate  dean  of  research 
in  CBS,  gives  seminars  on  "Enabling 
Research-Intensiveness  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Science”  at  1 1 a.m. 
and  “The  Marriage  of  Fundamental 
and  Applied  Research:  What  We  Are 
Learning  About  the  Reproductive 
Physiology  of  Fish”  at  3 p.m.  Both 
will  be  held  in  Axelrod  259. 


The  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture and  C-CIARN  Agriculture  pres- 
ent Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource 
Science,  explaining  “Variability  in 
Carbon  and  Nitrogen  Dynamics 
Over  the  Landscape:  Implications 
for  Carbon  Sequestration”  April  2 at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1307. 


“The  Role  of  Integrin-Linked  Kinase 
(p59ILK)  in  Focal  Adhesion  Turn- 
over and  Cell  Migration”  is  the  topic 
of  graduate  student  Eva  Gonon  in 
the  biochemistry  seminar  series 
April  3 at  noon  in  MacNaughton 
222. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  semi- 
nar series  is  Terry  Zenser  of  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Medicine 
explaining  “Reactive  Nitrogen  Oxy- 
gen Species  Transformation  of  Aro- 
matic and  Heterocyclic  Amine  Car- 
cinogens: Role  in  Carcinogenesis” 
April  4 at  1 p.m.  On  April  10,  Oleg 
Semenikhin  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  speaks  at  2 p.m. 
The  talks  are  in  MacNaughton  222. 


"When  Is  a K1  Cluster  Not  a K1 
Cluster”  is  the  focus  of  PhD  candi- 
date Durda  Slavic  in  the  Department 
of  Pathobiology  seminar  series  April 
4 at  2 p.m.  in  Pathobiology  2106. 


Mel  Oliver  of  Texas  Tech  University, 
a candidate  for  the  position  of  asso- 
ciate dean  of  research  in  CBS,  will 
give  two  seminars  April  10  in  OVC 
1713.  At  II  a.m.,  he  discusses  “The 


Biological  Sciences:  A Strong  Future 
for  Guelph.”  At  3 p.m.,  the  topic  is 
“Desiccation  Tolerance:  A Multi- 
-faceted  Study  of  the  Mechanisms 
for  Drying  Without  Dying.” 


SYMPOSIA 


“Just  Start!  Eat  Your  Way  to  a 
Healthy  Heart,”  a symposium  on 
functional  foods  and  nutraceuticals, 
runs  March  29  from  noon  to  5 p.m. 
in  Thornbrough  1200.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.geocities.com/ffrievent/FFN 
symposium.html. 


“Exploring  Philosophy"  is  the  theme 
of  a symposium  April  4 from  9:30 
a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  238. 
Throughout  the  day,  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy will  present  papers  intended 
to  be  accessible  to  a wide-ranging 
audience.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  hosts 
a symposium  by  the  Ontario  Hegel 
Organization  considering  “Hegel 
and  Contingency”  April  11  to  13  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
For  more  information,  contact  Prof. 
Jay  Lampert  at  jlampert@uoguelph. 
ca. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  training 
and  development  opportunities  for 

faculty,  instructional  staff  and 

graduate  teaching  assistants  wrap  up 
with  “Preparing  Electronic  Docu- 
ments for  Teaching,  Part  2”  April  1 
and  “WebCT  Advanced  Series:  Ses- 
sion III  — Managing  Content”  April 
7.  For  more  details  and  to  register 
online,  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca. 


TSS’s  brown  bag  series  on  Universal 
Instructional  Design  (UID)  contin- 
ues April  2 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Day  Hall 
125.  The  topic  is  “A  UID  Approach 
to  Group  Work.” 


THEATRE 


The  Freetong  Players  of  Sierra  Leone 
present  Rising  From  Our  Ashes,  the 
story  of  Sierra  Leone’s  civil  war, 
April  2 at  7 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Cost  is  $15  general,  $7  for  stu- 
dents. For  tickets  or  information, 
call  836-4869  or  send  e-mail  to  ari- 
annie30@hotmail.com. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Darrin  Reid,  Zoology,  is  April 
7 at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  the- 
sis is  “Comparative  Linkage  Analysis 
of  North  American  and  European 
Atlantic  Salmon  ( Salmo  solar ) and 
Detection  of  Quantitative  Trait  Loci 
for  Body  Weight  and  Condition  Fac- 
tor.” The  advisers  are  Profs.  Roy 
Danzmann  and  Moira  Ferguson. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Peng  Zhao,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  is  April  14  at  1:30  p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 


“Models  of  Packet  Switching  Net- 
works and  Their  Performance.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Anna  Lawniczak. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Mee-Kyung  Chung,  Chemis- 
try and  Biochemistry,  is  April  16  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222.  The 
thesis  is  “Transition  Metal  Cata- 
lyzed Silane  Alcoholysis  in  a Highly 
Polar  Solvent  Application  to  Mono- 
saccharides and  Polyols."  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Marcel  Schlaf. 


The  final  examination  of  Xilin  Wei, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  is 
April  17  at  2:30  p.m.  in  MacNaugh- 
ton 222.  The  thesis  is  “Fast  Approxi- 
mate Fourier  Transforms  for  Non- 
equispaced  Data.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Eleanor  Chu. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  per- 
forms an  all-Mozart  program  for  its 
last  concert  of  the  season  April  5 at  8 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld,  the  con- 
cert will  feature  members  of 
Orchestra  London  and  guest 
sopranos  Sinead  Pratschke  and 
Janet  Obermeyer.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  763-3000. 


World-renowned  pianist  Anton 
Kuerti  will  make  a guest  appearance 
with  the  Guelph  Chamber  Orches- 
tra when  it  performs  March  30  at  7 

p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  Kuerti 
with  join  the  orchestra  for  Beetho- 
ven’s Piano  Concerto  No.  5.  The  pro- 
gram will  also  feature  works  by 
Dvorak  and  Schubert.  A reception 
will  follow.  Ticket  price  includes 
admission  to  a March  29  workshop 
on  Beethoven  sonatas  led  by  Kuerti. 
For  tickets,  call  763-3000. 


The  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  is  sponsoring  a photo 
contest  called  "Cherished  Memo- 
ries.” For  details,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.alzheimer.guelph.org/pr04. 
htm. 


Noel  Edison  conducts  the  Elora  Fes- 
tival Singers  in  a performance  of 
Francis  Poulenc’s  Mass  in  G and 
spiritual  music  by  Arvo  Part  March 
29  at  8 p.m.  at  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
267  Geddes  St.,  Elora.  For  tickets, 
call  1-800-265-8977  or  846-0331. 


Children’s  author  Natale  Ghent  will 
read  from  her  latest  book,  No  Small 
Thing,  March  30  at  2 p.m.  in  the 
Green  Room  at  the  Bookshelf. 
Admission  is  free. 


Club  Richelieu  de  Guelph  will  hold 
its  third  annual  Maple  Sugar  Festi- 
val April  6 from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at 
6cole  St-Ren^-Goupil,  221  Scotts- 
dale Dr.  Cost  of  a pancake  meal  is 
$6.  Funds  raised  will  go  towards 
Club  Richelieu’s  charitable  activi- 
ties and  the  region’s  French  schools. 
To  reserve  tickets,  call  Claude  Char- 
pentier  at  822-2934  or  send  e-mail 
to  RichelieuGuelph@aol.com. 
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Psychology  professor  Francesco  Leri  expects  his  work  to  yield  insights  into  the  behavioural  side  of  drug  use 
and  relapse.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Drug  Addiction  Studies  Could 
Change  Medical  Opinion 

CFI-supported  equipment  will  enable  study  of  drug-motivated  behaviour  in  rats 


What’s  the  first  question 
you’d  ask  a psychology 
professor  who  studies  the 
behavioural  side  of  drug  abuse  and 
addiction?  Inevitable  or  not,  a query 
about  any  vices  of  his  own  appears  to 
throw  Prof.  Francesco  Leri,  whose 
work  on  drug  addiction  and  relapse 
promises  to  overthrow  some 
conventional  wisdom  in  the  medical 
and  research  fields. 

He  confesses  that  he’s  been 
hooked  for  years  — on  nicotine. 
Having  begun  smoking  at  14,  he  had 
kicked  the  habit  for  more  than  a dec- 
ade, but  then  resumed  it  five  years 
ago.  Oddly  enough,  he  says,  his  re- 
solve was  shattered  during  an  aca- 
demic conference  on  addiction. 

Entering  a washroom,  Leri  had 
spotted  a pack  of  Marlboros,  one 
cigarette  poking  from  its  package  as 
tantalizingly  as  if  arranged  by  the 
shrewdest  marketing  mind  in  the 
world.  Talk  about  a classic 
stimulus-response.  Even  the  learned 
academic  couldn’t  resist  being 
tugged  right  back  to  his  teenage 
years. 

Today,  he  discusses  his  mealtime 
smoker’s  cravings  with  a mixture  of 
chagrin  and  perverse  fascination.  He 
allows  that  the  researcher  side  of  him 
views  the  smoker  side  with  the  kind 
of  clinical  detachment  — “experi- 
menting with  nicotine  exposure”  is 
how  Leri  describes  it  — that  he 
brings  to  his  studies  of  drug  addic- 
tion and  abuse. 


Nicotine  is  one  thing.  But  it’s  a 
rather  different  collection  of  sub- 
stances Leri  studies,  from  heroin  and 
cocaine  to  amphetamines  and  pre- 
scription drugs  such  as  benzodi- 
azepines used  to  treat  anxiety  and 
insomnia.  Reflecting  that  often 
deadly  combination,  the  book- 
shelves in  his  MacKinnon  Building 
office  contain  such  weighty  volumes 
as  Drug  Use  and  Misuse  and  Relapse 
Prevention  lined  up  near  William  S. 
Burroughs’s  Junky. 

Having  outfitted  a laboratory 
since  arriving  at  Guelph  last  year,  he 
has  just  received  close  to  $150,000 
from  the  Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation to  buy  equipment  that  will 
allow  him  to  study  drug-motivated 
behaviour  in  rats  and  examine  the 
neurological  processes  involved  in 
drug  relapse. 

In  the  lab,  he  has  begun  work  on  a 
variety  of  projects  that  he  expects 
will  yield  insights  about  the  behav- 
ioural side  of  drug  use  and  relapse, 
which  he  argues  is  equally  as  impor- 
tant in  affecting  so-called  “abuse  po- 
tential” as  the  biochemical  and 
physical  triggers  and  effects  in  the 
brain.  “Drugs  induce  changes  in  the 
brain,  but  those  changes  are  modu- 
lated by  behaviour,”  he  says. 

Behaviourial  and  environmental 
factors  such  as  stress  and  initial  drug 
use  often  trigger  cravings  in  addicts, 
whether  they’re  rodents  or  humans, 
he  says. 

One  early  result  of  his  studies 


might  require  doctors  to  change 
their  ideas  about  treatment  of  ex- 
addicts. Take  a heroin  addict  who’s 
been  off  drugs  for  several  years,  but 
then  ends  up  needing  major  surgery 
in  the  emergency  room.  “Would  you 
give  morphine  to  that  individual?” 

Most  medical  experts  would  have 
second  thoughts,  he  says,  although 
his  work  suggests  that  their  fears 
about  causing  a relapse  might  be 
overinflated.  Administering  the 
drug  in  the  sterile,  clinical  setting  of 
a hospital  room  has  little  connection 
to  the  kind  of  environment  or  stim- 
uli in,  say,  a crack  house  that  played 
an  important  part  in  the  junkie’s 
drug-seeking  behaviour. 

Similarly,  Leri  says  doctors  wres- 
tle with  whether  or  not  to  give  cer- 
tain substances  to  patients  for  fear  of 
creating  some  kind  of  drug  depend- 
ence. Those  fears  are  not  un- 
founded, he  says,  pointing  to  1999 
statistics  showing  an  estimated  four 
million  Americans  over  the  age  of  12 
used  prescription  pain  relievers, 
sedatives  and  stimulants  for  non- 
medical reasons. 

Still,  might  a doctor  shy  away  un- 
necessarily from  prescribing  a more 
effective  analgesic?  “Most  people 
don’t  become  addicts,”  he  says. 
“Most  people  who  try  cocaine  don’t 
become  addicts.” 

Among  his  current  or  pending 
projects,  Leri  is  polling  drug  users  on 
abuse  of  cocaine  and  crack  cocaine 
See  RESEARCHER  on  page  10  | 


Zoology  Grad 
Wins  Prestigious 
NSERC  Prize 


PhD  graduate  already  considered  a leader  in  his  field 


A RECENT  U OF  G graduate  has 
been  named  the  winner  of  the 
2003  Howard  Alper  Post-doctoral 
Prize,  the  most  prestigious  post- 
doctoral award  made  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC). 

Ryan  Gregory,  who  received  his 
PhD  in  zoology  from  U of  G in  Feb- 
ruary, is  being  recognized  for  his 
work  in  the  evolutionary  signifi- 
cance of  genome  size  diversity.  He  is 
currently  working  as  an  NSERC 
post-doctoral  fellow  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History’s 
Institute  for  Comparative  Genom- 
ics in  New  York  City. 

Awarded  for  the  first  time  in 
2001,  the  Alper  Prize  is  considered 
1 one  of  Canada' s premier  science  and 
research  honours.  Every  year,  an 
NSERC  post-doctoral  fellow  in  one 
of  the  natural  sciences  or  engineer- 
ing receives  the  award  in  recogni- 
tion of  academic  excellence  and 
potential  for  a research  career.  The 
winner  is  awarded  $20,000  in  addi- 
tion to  his  or  her  $35,000  fellowship. 
The  2003  prize  will  be  formally  pre- 


sented at  a ceremony  in  Ottawa  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

"I  am  deeply  honoured  by  the 
award  and  hope  to  live  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations that  go  along  with  it,” 
says  Gregory.  “ I am  a very  proud 
Canadian  and  hope  to  contribute  as 
much  as  I can  to  Canadian  science 
and  society  in  the  future.”  He  adds 
that  he  plans  to  return  to  Canada  af- 
ter finishing  his  post-doctoral  place- 
ment. 

The  author  of  numerous  articles 
published  in  international  science 
journals,  Gregory  is  already  consid- 
ered a leader  in  his  field.  While  at 
Guelph,  he  compiled  the  world’s 
largest  database  of  animal  genome 
sizes  as  part  of  his  doctoral  research. 
The  online  collection  includes  about 
3,000  animal  genomes  and  has  be- 
come a critical  resource  for  scientists 
worldwide. 

Gregory  says  that  creating  the  da- 
tabase revealed  that  one  of  the  major 
shortcomings  of  current  compara- 
tive genomics  is  the  lack  of  data 
about  the  genome  size  of  inverte- 
See  ALPER  on  page  10 


Set  Decorator  Earns 
Oscar  for  Chicago 

Drama  grad’s  next  project  is  Gene  Hackman  film 


UOF  G graduate  Gordon  Sim 
won  an  Oscar  for  achievement 
in  art  direction  for  the  movie 
Chicago.  Sim,  who  studied  drama  at 
Guelph  and  graduated  with  a BA  in 
1974,  was  set  decorator  for  the 
musical,  which  received  a total  of  13 
nominations  and  six  awards, 
including  best  picture. 

Sim  accepted  his  award  with 
John  Myhre,  the  art  director  for  Chi- 
cago, at  the  March  23  Academy 
Awards  ceremony  in  Los  Angeles. 
Other  nominees  in  the  art  direction 
category  were  Frida,  Gangs  of  New 
York,  The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  The  Two 
Towers  and  Road  to  Perdition. 

“It  was  very  exciting,"  said  Sim 
after  returning  to  Toronto.  “John 
and  I really  thought  Gangs  of  New 
York  would  win,  so  we  were  quite 
stunned.” 

After  the  awards  ceremony,  Sim 
attended  the  famous  Vanity  Fair  Os- 


car party,  where  “a  lot  of  people  con- 
gratulated us  and  said  how  much 
they  enjoyed  the  film.”  He  was  par- 
ticularly thrilled  to  have  a chance  to 
meet  Elton  John. 

Born  and  raised  in  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  Sim  received  all  his  formal 
training  at  Guelph  and  has  high 
praise  for  his  drama  professors  and 
classmates.  “We  had  good  people,” 
he  said.  “A  number  of  people  went 
on  to  do  very  well.” 

After  graduating,  Sim  worked 
with  the  Elgin  Theatre  Guild,  the 
Stratford  Festival,  the  Shaw  Festival 
and  Ottawa's  National  Arts  Centre 
before  focusing  on  television  com- 
mercials and  feature  films  in  To- 
ronto. His  credits  for  set  decoration 
include  Al  Pacino’s  Sea  of  Love  and 
Norman  Jewison’s  Hurricane. 

As  set  decorator,  Sim  is  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  the  production  de- 
See  OSCAR  on  page  10 
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sure  to  enjoy 
\your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day. 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more' clearly. — 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5  / 00-7070 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

• remove  microscopic  dust  mites 


remove  up  to  82.6%  of  the 
mildew,  mould  and  bacteria 
in  air  contaminants 

lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


Executive  Home 
in  Rockwood 
$424,900 


3,100-sq.-ft.  executive  home  in 
beautiful  Stonebam  Estates, 
Rockwood!  Fabulous  4 bedrooms  plus 
hobby/games  room,  complete  with 
luxurious  master.  Main  floor  features 
formal  living  & dining  rooms, 
spacious  eat-in  gourmet  kitchen, 
laundry  room  & family  room,  den, 
in-law  suite  with  its  own  front-door 
entrance.  Double  attached  garage. 

Call  today  to  view! 


JinrMurphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


★*■*■**  HomeLife  Realty 

Jlmdlanc@homcllfcmiclph.com 


RONA 


CASHWAY 


Select 

PREMIUM  LUMBER 

building 
on  your 
imagination 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Annual  Memorial  Service  Held 

Students,  faculty  and  staff  involved  in  human  anatomy  course  pay  tribute  to  donors 


It’s  probably  safe  to  say  that 

few  undergraduate  offerings  at 
Guelph  end  on  such  a poignant  note 
— literally  and  figuratively  — as  did 
a memorial  service  held  last  week  to 
mark  the  completion  of  the  year- 
long human  anatomy  course. 

Third-year  biomedical  sciences 
student  Matt  Brace  took  guitar  in 
hand  to  conclude  the  annual  service, 
which  pays  tribute  to  those  who  have 
donated  their  bodies  to  science.  He 
played  a song  called  Matters  of  the 
Heart,  which  he  wrote  for  his  fiancee 
after  the  2001  terrorist  attacks  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  Those 
events  may  seem  far  removed  from  a 
science  course  at  U of  G,  but  not  for 
this  student,  his  classmates  and  their 
instructors. 

“I  wrote  it  as  a reflection  on  life 
and  relationships  and  how  impor- 
tant they  are  to  me,”  says  Brace,  “and 
I thought  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
this  service  because  we  can  stop  and 
reflect  that  these  were  more  than  just 
donors.  They  were  people  with  rela- 
tionships, too.” 

“An  opportunity  to  reflect”  on 
the  broader  meaning  woven  through 
this  year’s  anatomy  laboratory  expe- 
rience was  the  purpose  of  the  third 
annual  Human  Anatomy  Memorial 
Service,  says  course  co-instructor 
Prof.  Lori  Vallis,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences  (HBNS). 
Led  by  campus  ecumenical  chaplain 
Rev.  Canon  Lucy  Reid,  the  hour- 
long  service  held  April  3 in  War  Me- 
morial Hall  included  readings,  mu- 
sic and  a tribute  by  students. 

Later,  participants  placed  flowers 
from  the  service  around  a tree  in  the 
Arboretum  donated  last  year  by 
2001/2002  human  anatomy  stu- 


dents, HBNS  and  the  Human  Kinet- 
ics and  Human  Biology  Alumni 
Association. 

“We  have  16  donors  who  do- 
nated their  bodies  to  advance  sci- 
ence,” says  Vallis,  who  taught  the 
course  for  the  first  time  this  year 
along  with  department  colleague 
Prof.  Lorraine  Jadeski.  “The  memo- 
rial service  gives  the  students  an  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  donors  and 
their  families.” 

Premila  Sathasivam,  a longtime 
HBNS  technician  who  co-ordinates 
the  human  anatomy  lab  in  the 
Powell  Building,  says  the  memorial 
service  was  launched  in  2000  partly 
to  provide  closure  for  participants. 
“It’s  extremely  meaningful  for  me,” 
says  Sathasivam,  who  has  co- 
ordinated the  course  for  more  than 
12  years. 

Guelph  students  taking  the 
popular  lab  course  spend  the  entire 
year  working  with  full-body  cadav- 
ers, an  opportunity  normally  re- 
served for  medical  and  professional 
schools.  Undergraduate  human 
anatomy  courses  at  other  universi- 
ties use  textbooks,  computer  pro- 
grams and  other  learning  aids. 

“As  far  as  we  know,  Guelph’s  is 
the  only  undergraduate  program  in 
Canada  to  allow  students  to  do  full- 
body  dissections  on  human  bodies,” 
says  Vallis. 

Jadeski,  who  encountered  similar 
courses  while  completing  her  PhD  in 
anatomy  and  cell  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  says: 
“It’s  a crucial  element  of  learning 
anatomy,  to  be  in  the  lab  and  to  see 
it.” 

During  their  three-hour  lab  ses- 
sions, students  work  in  groups  of  six 


under  the  direction  of  the  two  fac- 
ulty and  eight  teaching  assistants. 

About  180  students  were  en- 
rolled this  year  in  one  of  five  weekly 
lab  sections.  For  most,  it’s  a required 
course  in  their  human  kinetics  or 
biomedical  science  program.  "They 
need  a background  in  anatomy  to 
understand  how  the  human  body 
works,”  says  Vallis. 

Brace  has  already  had  a chance  to 
apply  some  of  his  studies  as  an  emer- 
gency room  volunteer  in  an 
Orangeville  hospital. 

Last  week,  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  learning  the  names  of  this 
year’s  donors,  which  were  revealed 
for  the  first  time  during  the  service. 
Throughout  the  course,  the  donors 
are  identified  only  by  number. 

“They  become  almost  like  some- 
one you  know,  and  you  go  in  to  see 
what  they’re  going  to  reveal  for  you 
this  week,”  he  says. 

The  course  was  introduced  at 
Guelph  by  the  late  professor  William 
Boyd,  who  taught  it  for  two  decades. 
Following  his  retirement,  sessional 
lecturer  Francine  Pilone  led  the 
course  until  last  year. 

This  year,  the  course  also  fea- 
tured guest  lectures  by  biomedical 
science  professors  Jeff  Thomason 
and  Alastair  Summerlee,  vice- 
president  (academic). 

Also  new  this  year  was  the  soft- 
ware package  “ADAM  Interactive 
Anatomy,”  which  allows  students  to 
“dissect”  the  human  body  layer  on  a 
computer  monitor.  This  program 
was  used  only  as  an  adjunct  to  what 
Jadeski  says  is  a critical  hands-on  ex- 
perience. “I  don’t  think  a computer 
can  replace  it.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Funding  News  Welcome 


Ontario  universities  strong- 
ly welcomed  the  higher- 
education  measures  announced  by 
the  Ontario  government  March  27, 
said  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU).  In  addition  to 
reconfirming  its  commitment  to 
full-growth  funding  to  assure 
accessibility  for  all  qualified 
students,  the  province  announced 
the  creation  of  a multi-year  fund 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  university 
students  have  a higher-quality 
educational  experience. 

With  these  combined  commit- 
ments, Ontario  universities  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  tradition  of 
providing  a place  for  all  qualified  ap- 
plicants and  give  them  the  higher 
quality  of  education  they  deserve, 
says  president  Mordechai  Rozanski, 
chair  of  COU. 


The  province  announced  that  on 
top  of  the  $228  million  it  provided 
for  accessibility  in  the  2002/2003 
budget,  it  proposes  to  provide  an- 
other $66  million  in  2003/2004,  ena- 
bling universities  to  deal  with  the 
enrolment  growth  associated  with 
the  double  cohort.  (In  preparing  its 
2003/2004  preliminary  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
operating  budget,  U of  G had  already 
assumed  “full  funding”  for  enrol- 
ment growth  for  2003/04.  This 
revenue  assumption  enabled  the 
University  to  plan  for  quality  invest- 
ments.) 

The  province  also  announced  a 
Quality  Assurance  Fund  with  a com- 
mitment of  $75  million  in  2003/04, 
rising  over  four  years  to  $200  million 
in  2006/07.  These  funds  will  support 
initiatives  such  as  expanding  the 


number  of  faculty,  staff  and  graduate 
teaching  assistants  to  improve  fac- 
ulty/student ratios  and  updating  re- 
sources in  libraries,  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  The  province  noted 
that  it  would  work  with  post- 
secondary institutions  to  develop  a 
performance  measurement  frame- 
work that  will  govern  these  funds. 

In  addition,  the  government  in- 
dicated that  it  will  introduce  addi- 
tional accountability  mechanisms  in 
new  legislation. 

Two  existing  programs  that  pro- 
vide funding  for  infrastructure  and 
student  support  also  received  a boost 
from  the  province.  The  government 
will  fund  20,000  additional  physical 
spaces  in  another  round  of  Super- 
build and  provide  $400  million  over 
several  years  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Opportunity  Trust  Fund. 
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GUELPH  ESTABLISHES 
SARS  COMMITTEE 

U of  G has  established  an  ad 
hoc  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee to  monitor  the  SARS 
(Severe  Acute  Respiratory 
Syndrome)  situation.  The 
committee  consists  of  the 
provost,  the  vice-president 
(finance  and  administra- 
tion), the  assistant  vice- 
president  (human  resourc- 
es), the  associate  vice- 
president  (student  affairs) 
and  representatives  from 
Student  Health  Services,  Occupa- 
tional Health,  Student  Housing 
Services  and  Communications  and 
Public  Affairs. 


B OF  G SEEKS  STAFF  NOMINEES 

Board  of  Governors  is  calling  for 
nominations  for  the  one  staff/alum- 
nus seat  on  the  board,  to  serve  a 
three-year  term  beginning  July  1. 
Candidates  must  be  full-time,  per- 
manent non-teaching  staff  mem- 
bers who  are  also  Guelph  graduates. 
Nominations  can  be  made  by  any 
full-time,  permanent  non-teaching 
staff  and  must  be  received  by  3 p.m. 
on  April  24  in  the  Board  Secretariat 
on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 
The  election  will  be  conducted  by 
ballot  through  campus  mail.  For 
nomination  forms,  call  Ext.  56571. 


SCOTTISH  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
TO  HOST  FAMILY  HISTORY  DAY 

U of  G’s  Scottish  studies  program 
will  host  a family  history  day  May  3 
from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  149 
of  Macdonald  Hall.  The  day  is 
designed  to  help  people  interested 
in  their  Scottish  family  history  with 
sources  and  techniques  to  start  off 
or  aid  their  research.  Participants 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
tour  U of  G’s  Scottish  studies  collec- 
tion. Cost  of  the  day  is  $40.  For 
more  information,  contact  College 
of  Arts  alumni  manager  June  Pear- 
son at  Ext.  53093  or  jpear- 
son@uoguelph.ca. 


RAITHBY  LECTURE  MAY  7 

The  George  Raithby  Memorial  Lec- 
ture series  presents  Mike  Goddard 
of  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  Curt  Van  Tassell  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
discussing  “Cattle  Breeding  and  the 
Genomics  Revolution"  May  7 from 
1 to  4 p.m.  in  Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  The  lec- 
ture honours  the  late  George 
Raithby,  who  chaired  Guelph’s  then 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry' 
from  1954  to  1965. 


LIBRARY  HOURS  SET 

The  McLaughlin  Library  is  open 
extended  hours  during  exams  — 
8:30  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  Monday  to 
Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  on 
weekends.  From  April  17  to  25,  the 
library  is  open  8:30  a.m.  to  mid- 
night weekdays  and  10  a.m.  to  mid- 
night on  weekends  and  Good  Fri- 
day. From  April  26  to  May  2,  hours 
are  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  At  the  OVC 
Learning  Commons,  hours  until 
April  25  are  8:30  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 
weekdays  and  10  a.m.  to  1 1:30  p.m. 
on  weekends  and  Good  Friday. 
Hours  April  26  to  May  2 are  8:30 
a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


A Golden  Achievement 

Queen’s  Golden  Jubilee  Medal  celebrates  student’s  contributions  to  the  community 


John  Aimers  of  the  Monarchist  League  of  Canada,  far  right,  presented  a Queen’s  Golden  Jubilee  Medal  to 
political  science  student  Keith  Roy  last  week  at  a surprise  ceremony  organized  by  Roy’s  girlfriend,  Jodie  Sales, 
left,  and  attended  by  his  mother,  Claudette,  who  flew  in  from  Vancouver  for  the  event,  photo  by  grant  martin 


Minutes  before  fourth-year 
political  science  student 
Keith  Roy  walked  into  the  University 
Club,  his  friends  and  family  were  in 
full  swing  blowing  up  balloons, 
hanging  streamers,  deciding  where 
to  place  a sign  reading  “Con- 
gratulations, Keith”  and  reviewing 
the  plan  to  yell  “Surprise.” 

When  Roy  arrived  at  the  gather- 
ing, it  wasn’t  a graduation  or  birth- 
day celebration  he  was  walking  into 
it.  No,  the  surprise  was  that  he  was 
being  honoured  with  a Queen’s 
Golden  Jubilee  Medal. 

On  hand  to  present  the  medal 
was  John  Aimers,  dominion  chair  of 
the  Monarchist  League  of  Canada. 
“The  purpose  of  the  medal  is  to  cele- 
brate people  who  make  day-to-day 
contributions  in  their  communi- 
ties,” he  says,  “and  I can’t  think  of 
anyone  more  appropriate  to  give  it 
to  than  Keith.” 

Even  though  the  honour  took 
Roy  completely  by  surprise,  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
medal.  He  spent  last  summer  co- 
ordinating the  Queen’s  Golden  Jubi- 
lee Medal  ceremonies  during  an  in- 
ternship in  the  office  of  James 
Bartleman,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Ontario.  Roy  was  selected  for  the  in- 
ternship by  the  Monarchist  League, 
of  which  he  is  a member. 

“I  didn’t  feel  as  though  I was  de- 
serving of  the  medal  because  of  the 
company  I knew  I was  in,”  he  says.  "I 
lenew  some  of  the  people  who  were 
getting  it,  and  what  they  had  accom- 
plished had  really  blown  my  mind. 
They  were  just  astounding  people, 
and  to  be  recognized  in  their  com- 
pany is  in  itself  the  biggest  part  of  the 
honour.” 

His  mom,  Claudette,  who  hadn’t 
seen  her  son  since  Christmas,  flew  in 
from  Vancouver  to  participate  in  the 
surprise.  When  she  first  got  news  of 
the  honour  three  weeks  before,  “I 
just  cried,”  she  says.  “I  was  awed,  and 
it  actually  took  me  three  days  to  tell 
people  without  crying.” 

When  people  close  to  Roy 
learned  of  his  medal,  they  knew  he 
was  a worthy  recipient.  In  addition 
to  his  work  with  tire  Monarchist 
League,  he  sat  on  the  University 


Hearing  Board,  chaired  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  board  of  directors  and 
served  as  president  of  Mountain  Hall 
in  his  second  year. 

But  Roy’s  most  important  role  on 
campus  is  his  work  as  ombudsper- 
son for  Hospitality  Services. 

“I’m  responsible  for  dealing  with 
all  on-campus  food  service  concerns 
and  hospitality  retail  concerns.  I li- 
aise with  hospitality  administration, 
whom  I meet  with  on  almost  a daily 
basis,  and  with  students.” 

And  students  have  shown  they’re 
happy  with  the  Job  Roy’s  been  doing. 
He’s  the  first  person  to  be  elected  to 
this  position  twice  since  it  was  cre- 
ated more  than  30  years  ago. 

“I  like  the  position  because  it  al- 
lows me  to  actually  get  things  done 
as  a student,”  he  says. 

Roy  has  toured  hospitality  serv- 
ices at  20  universities  across  Canada 
and  believes  food  services  at  Guelph 
are  the  best  in  the  country. 

“We  are  continually  changing, 
renovating,  adding  new  products, 
seeking  student  feedback.  I do  be- 
tween 50  and  100  surveys  in  various 
locations  every  second  week  on  cam- 
pus to  get  the  feedback  that’s  pre- 
sented to  the  managers  in  a 
hospitality  committee  meeting.  I 
give  them  notice  about  four  days  be- 
fore, and  they  respond  on  how 
they’re  going  to  make  changes  as  per 
students’  requests." 

Roy  says  requests  are  imple- 
mented quite  quickly.  “Last  year, 
students  wanted  a scale  at  the  salad 
bar,  and  they  got  a scale  at  the  salad 
bar.  They  wanted  the  microwave  in 
Mountain  cafeteria  moved  for  easier 
access  and  they  wanted  a sign  to  let 
them  know  they  could  use  it,  so  we 
did  that.  That  kind  of  stuff  doesn’t 
come  out  unless  students  are  con- 
sulted.” 

Roy  grew  up  in  Vancouver  work- 
ing in  hospitality  services.  At  21,  he 
has  already  held  jobs  in  a bowling 
centre,  a golf  course,  a brew  pub  and 
McDonald’s.  This  fall,  he  plans  to 
enter  the  MBA  program  in  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management. 

Although  passionate  about  his 
work  in  the  hospitality  field,  Roy  has 


another  goal  for  the  long  term:  run- 
ning for  political  office.  He  first  real- 
ized he  wanted  to  major  in  political 
science  when  he  returned  home  for 
Christmas  after  his  first  semester. 

“Most  people  were  talking  about 
politics.  Everybody  has  an  opinion 
about  politics,  but  I didn’t  really  un- 
derstand a lot  of  it.  I found  that  if  I 
understood  a little  bit  more,  I could 
really  have  an  impact  on  a conversa- 
tion and  get  more  out  of  it.” 

Now,  he  never  finds  himself  with- 
out an  opinion.  At  the  medal  presen- 
tation, one  of  his  friends  cried  out: 
“It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  him 
speechless.” 

Says  Roy.  “I’m  the  guy  who  says 
what  people  think.”  He  recently 
wrote  an  opinion  piece  in  the  On- 
tarion  supporting  the  war  in  Iraq.  He 
says  he’s  received  mostly  positive 
feedback  from  his  peers  on  campus. 

For  someone  who  knew  little 
about  politics  in  his  first  year,  Roy 
has  come  a long  way.  He  now  serves 
as  president  of  the  Canadian  Alliance 
Club  on  campus.  He  learned  first- 
hand about  the  political  party  work- 
ing for  an  Alliance  MP  in  Ottawa 
during  the  summer  of  2001. 

It  was  while  working  in  Ottawa 
that  Roy  met  Aimers  and  joined  the 
Monarchist  League  of  Canada.  Al- 
though many  people  his  age  don’t 
see  the  relevance  of  keeping  ties  to 
the  monarchy,  he  believes  it  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  Canada. 

“It  needs  to  be  there  to  protect  us 
from  a government  just  overtaking 
Parliament  and  holding  on  to  power 
indefinitely.  The  monarchy’s  true 
role  is  to  create  and  foster  what  is 
good  in  society,  and  they  do  that  by 
attending  events,  giving  out  awards.” 

Roy  points  out  that  it  was  an 
award  from  the  governor  general 
that  brought  his  friends  and  family 
together.  “It  creates  community 
through  the  representatives  by 
bringing  people  together  to  have 
events  in  the  town  square,”  he  says. 
“The  tradition  behind  it  is  just  so  ex- 
citing. People  write  it  off  as  just  cere- 
mony, but  that  ceremony  is  so 
important  to  our  social  fabric  that  it 
should  never  be  extinguished.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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SWINE  INDUSTRY  RECOGNIZES 
OVC  PROF’S  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Prof.  Bob  Friendship,  Population 
Medicine,  received  the  Howard 
Dunne  Memorial  Award  from  the 
American  Association  of  Swine  Vet- 
erinarians at  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing. The  award  recognizes  a mem- 
ber of  the  association  who  has  made 
important  contributions  and  pro- 
vided outstanding  service  to  the 
association  and  the  swine  industry. 
Friendship,  who  co-ordinated 
Guelph's  swine  research  program 
from  1992  to  2002,  studies  swine 
reproductive  health,  growth  per- 
formance of  newly  weaned  piglets, 
prebiotics  and  probiotics. 


TREVORS  ELECTED  FELLOW 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  World  Academy  of  Art  and  Sci- 
ence. Fellows  are  elected  for  emi- 
nence in  art,  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences and  the  humanities.  Trevors 
has  also  been  entered  into  Who’s 
Who  in  Fluorescence  for  his  research 
on  the  green  fluorescent  protein 
and  fluorescent  lipid  probes  in 
membrane  polarization  research. 


BOOK  SHORTLISTED  FOR  PRIZE 

A book  by  Prof.  Ross  McKitrick, 
Economics,  and  Christopher  Essex 
of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  has  been  shortlisted  for  the 
2002  Canadian  Science  Writers’ 
Association  book  prize.  Published 
by  Key  Porter  Books,  Taken  By 
Storm:  The  Troubled  Science,  Policy 
and  Politics  of  Global  Wanning 
looks  lor  new  approaches  to  addres- 
sing environmental  problems. 


ANIMAL  SCIENTIST  HONOURED 

The  Canadian  Aquaculture  Indus- 
try Alliance  presented  its  second 
annual  Herb  Dhaliwal  Sustainable 
Aquaculture  Award  to  Young  Cho, 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence, at  an  industry  gala  March  25. 
In  presenting  the  award,  Dhaliwal, 
Ontario  minister  of  natural 
resources,  noted  that  Cho  has  been 
a pioneer  and  practical  adviser  to 
the  aquaculture  feed  industry  since 
the  late  1970s  and  has  been  a leader 
in  low-pollution  diet  development. 


FOCUS  ON  CLIMATE  CHANGE 

Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography,  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Climate 
Impacts  and  Adaptation  Research 
Network-Agriculture,  presented  a 
brief  from  the  network  to  the  Senate 
Standing  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  its  hearings  on 
climate  change.  He  also  gave  a ple- 
nary address  on  climate  change  and 
agricultural  adaptation  at  Grain 
World  2003  in  Winnipeg. 


WRESTLER  WINS  GOLD 

Gryphon  wrestler  Tara  Hedican 
captured  a gold  medal  at  the  2003 
Pan  American  Wrestling  Champi- 
onships in  Guatemala  last  month, 
one  of  1 1 medals  won  by  the  1 1 - 
member  Canadian  team.  U of  G 
graduate  and  former  Gryphon 
Zoltan  Hunyady  won  a bronze 
medal.  Canada  placed  second  as  a 
team. 
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Cold  War  Hungary 
Setting  of  Retired 
Profs  New  Play 

Story  based  on  engineer’s  experiences  in  1970s 


OVC  Students  Lend  a Hand 
at  Sled  Dog  Races  in  Maine 

Three-day  event  offers  practical  veterinary  experience  on  the  run 


OVER  THE  YEARS,  retired 
professor  Keith  Slater  has 
directed  or  acted  in  some  150  plays 
as  a sideline  to  his  career  in  textile 
engineering  at  U of  G.  But  his 
current  project  is  different. 

Later  this  month,  he  will  watch  as 
the  Elora  Community  Theatre 
brings  to  life  a story  based  largely  on 
his  own  experience  of  befriending  a 
dissident  in  Cold  War  Hungary  and 
helping  her  son  escape  to  freedom. 

Amnesty,  written  and  directed  by 
Slater,  will  premiere  April  25  at  the 
Fergus  Grand  Theatre  and  will  con- 
tinue April  26  and  27  and  May  1 to  3. 

“It's  being  directed  from  the 
heart  rather  than  just  from  the 
head,”  he  says. 

Contrasting  this  play  with  other 
productions  he’s  been  involved  in  as 
an  actor,  playwright  or  director. 
Slater  says:  “The  others  are  all  inven- 
tion. I’m  more  passionate  about  this. 
It’s  the  best  play  I’ve  ever  written,  I 
think.  It  means  a lot  more  to  me." 

Amnesty  is  based  on  the  story  of  a 
woman  he  met  in  Hungary  in  1970 
while  attending  an  academic  confer- 
ence. His  trip  included  a bus  tour  of 
the  country,  and  he  was  listening  to 
the  driver  point  out  various  histori- 
cal landmarks  when  a woman’s 
voice  interrupted  from  the  back  of 
the  bus:  “Do  you  know  why  they’re 
telling  us  so  much  of  Hungary’s 
past?  It’s  because  under  Commu- 
nism, we  have  no  future.” 

The  words,  delivered  with  dis- 
gust and  anger,  drilled  into  Slater, 
not  least  because  this  was  the  Cold 
War,  a time  of  what  he  calls  “abso- 
lute terror”  for  many  Hungarians 
living  under  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
secret  police.  Why  was  this  woman 
risking  arrest  and  imprisonment 
with  such  open  dissension? 

When  he  spoke  privately  to  the 
woman,  she  told  him  the  state  had 
already  done  its  worst  to  her.  A 
former  schoolteacher,  she  had  been 
jailed  in  1955  for  using  the  Bible  as  a 
textbook.  Less  than  a year  later  came 
the  Hungarian  uprising.  “They 
needed  space,  so  they  threw  her  on 
to  the  streets,”  Slater  says. 

Now,  14  years  later,  she  was  hop- 
ing to  find  a way  to  help  her  son  flee 
the  country.  Emboldened  by  her 
conversation  with  the  Canadian 
professor,  she  asked  Slater  if  he 
could  help. 

He  recalls  his  astonishment  dur- 
ing a subsequent  visit  to  her  home 
when  she  walked  to  the  mantelpiece, 
picked  up  a bundle  and  thrust  it  at 
him,  saying:  “Take  it,  take  it."  It 
turned  out  to  be  nearly  $6,000  in 
western  currencies  that  she  had 
managed  to  accumulate  a bit  at  a 
time. 

Declining  to  reveal  the  name  of 
the  woman,  now  70,  or  that  of  her 
son  — in  the  play  they  are  called 
Magda  and  Tamas  — Slater  says: 
“She’s  an  amazing  woman.” 

His  two-act  play  includes  a love 


triangle,  a betrayal  and  a violent 
death.  He  blends  the  story  of  his 
main  characters  with  separate  real- 
life  accounts  of  a shooting  and  an  in- 
stance of  deceit. 

In  real  life,  Slater  helped  the 
young  man  leave  Hungary  by  spon- 
soring a visit  to  Germany,  ostensibly 
to  attend  a language  course.  “Ta- 
mas” lived  as  a refugee  in  Vienna, 
then  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  is  now  a travel  agent 
in  New  York  City.  Slater  has  seen 
him  only  once  since  he  fled  Hun- 
gary, but  he  has  visited  “Magda” 
during  several  return  trips  to  Hun- 
gary. 

Unsure  about  her  reaction,  he 
hasn’t  told  her  about  the  play  or 
about  this  spring’s  performance.  He 
might  mention  it  this  summer  when 
he  visits  again,  during  a side  trip  he’s 
planning  while  leading  the  latest  in 
his  series  of  occasional  European 
walking  tours  for  Guelph-area  trav- 
ellers. 

Retired  since  2000  from  U of  G, 
where  he  was  a professor  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  with  a cross- 
appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies,  Slater  says  he 
now  has  more  time  to  indulge  his 
love  for  the  theatre.  That  love  affair 
began  during  a 1 983  sabbatical  spent 
in  England.  Besides  studying  and 
writing  about  human  comfort  and 
textile  design  — including  a seren- 
dipitous encounter  that  resulted  in 
his  redesigning  surgical  gowns  still 
used  by  doctors  in  England  to  reduce 
patient  re-infection  rates  — he  ap- 
peared in  seven  plays  and  wrote  a 
book  about  directing  stage  plays. 

Since  then,  he  has  performed  in 
or  directed  plays  that  have  been 
staged  everywhere  from  the  Guelph 
Little  Theatre  to  his  church  to  cruise 
liners.  Most  recently,  he  played  the 
lead  character  in  last  month’s  GLT 
production  of  The  Foreigner.  He  says 
he  loves  the  instant  gratification  that 
comes  on  stage  — “the  thrill  of  that 
audience  laughing  at  you  or  weeping 
with  you.  It’s  an  indescribable  feel- 
ing.” 

Although  he  still  comes  in  to  the 
University  each  day,  he  writes  most 
afternoons  in  his  basement  office  at 
home,  where  the  bookshelves  reflect 
both  his  academic  life  — the  many 
textbooks  he  has  written  — and  his 
work  in  the  theatre  — his  self- 
published  plays,  novels  and  short- 
story  collections.  That  dichotomy 
continues  into  retirement.  Now 
writing  another  play  and  collaborat- 
ing on  material  for  a proposed  TV 
series,  he  is  also  spending  much  of 
his  time  poring  over  the  proofs  of  a 
textbook  called  Environmental  Im- 
pact of  Textiles,  to  be  published  this 
summer. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Amnesty  production  or  to  order 
tickets,  call  787-1981  or  846-9412. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


SECOND-YEAR  DVM  student 
Donna  McCaughey  says 
nothing  compares  with  the  feeling 
she  got  standing  under  a clear,  open 
sky  at  3 a.m.,  watching  a sled  dog 
team  approaching  a race  checkpoint. 
“We’d  stop  and  watch  in  awe,”  she 
says. 

She  and  classmate  Kirsten  Gra- 
ham had  that  early  morning  experi- 
ence last  month  during  the  Can-Am 
Crown  International  Sled  Dog  Races 
in  northern  Maine,  where  they  were 
helping  out  as  student  vets.  The  races 
involve  close  to  75  dog  teams  com- 
peting in  30-,  60-  and  250-mile 
events. 

McCaughey  and  Graham  were 
primarily  involved  in  caring  for  dogs 
participating  in  the  250-mile  race, 
which  took  most  teams  about  three 
days  to  complete.  Each  team’s  12 
dogs  had  to  be  examined  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  race,  and 
there  were  checkpoints  along  the 
race  loop  where  the  teams  could  get 
veterinary  care  if  needed.  At  each  of 
the  checkpoints,  dogs  that  were  sick 
or  injured  would  be  left  behind  in 
the  care  of  the  two  OVC  students 
and  other  volunteers. 

The  race  ran  through  the  night, 
and  so  did  McCaughey  and  Graham. 


Famous-brand  manufacturers 
often  allege  that  competitors 
selling  cheaper  versions  of  the 
famous  product,  packaged  in  similar 
packaging,  are  confusing  consumers 
into  buying  the  imitator,  thinking 
it’s  the  original  famous  brand.  But 
new  research  by  Prof.  John  Liefeld, 
Consumer  Studies,  has  found  that 
most  consumers  are  not  confused  or 
easily  misled  by  similarities  in 
product  names,  packaging  and 
appearance. 

That  discovery  should  mean  a 
re-examination  of  the  type  of  evi- 
dence used  in  court  cases  for  trade- 
mark passing-off  disputes. 

“Passing  off  occurs  when  product 
names  and  appearances  are  so  simi- 
lar that  consumers  become  confused 
about  the  source  of  different 
brands,”  says  Liefeld,  “but  that’s  not 
what’s  happening  in  many  of  these 
cases.  In  this  study,  we  developed 
methods  for  identifying  true  mis- 
takes about  the  product  manufac- 
turer, as  made  by  actual  product 
purchasers." 

The  researchers  intercepted  cus- 
tomers in  retail  stores  when  they 
purchased  one  of  eight  commonly 
used  products,  including  whitening 
toothpaste,  rope  licorice  and  laun- 
dry detergent.  They  found  that  the 
frequency  of  true  mistakes  in  identi- 


They had  arranged  to  sleep  in  shifts, 
but  were  so  busy  that  they  each  man- 
aged to  grab  only  about  seven  hours 
of  sleep  during  the  72-hour  race. 

“You  get  addicted  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  race,”  says  McCaughey. 
“The  dogs  are  so  excited  to  race.  You 
just  want  them  to  go  fast  enough  to 
win.” 

Nick  Pesut,  head  veterinarian  for 
the  races,  says  Graham  and 
McCaughey  were  invaluable  not 
only  for  their  veterinary  skills,  but 
also  for  their  enthusiasm. 

“When  you’re  working  these 
races  and  it’s  cold  and  you’ve  been 
very  short  on  sleep,  it’s  so  nice  to  see 
the  pleasant  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents,” says  Pesut.  “The  harsh  con- 
ditions don’t  seem  to  faze  them 
much.  Kirsten  and  Donna  were  very 
helpful  to  the  veterinary  team  as  we 
dealt  with  administering  IV  fluids 
and  medicating  dropped  dogs.” 

Graham  says  that  seeing  the  in- 
teractions between  the  mushers  and 
their  dogs  made  it  all  worthwhile  for 
her.  “It  was  obvious  that  the  mush- 
ers had  really  intense  relationships 
with  their  teams.  We  saw  mushers 
take  off  their  jackets  in  -35  C 
weather  and  throw  them  over  their 
dogs.  The  commitment  to  their  dogs 


fying  the  source  of  the  product  pur- 
chased was  much  lower  than  the 
estimates  produced  by  the  standard 
survey  research  methods  relied  on  by 
Canadian  courts. 

When  mistakes  were  made,  they 
often  stemmed  from  causes  other 
than  similarities  between  product 
names  or  appearances,  Liefeld  says. 

Here’s  how  standard  survey 
methods  produce  invalid  estimates 
of  the  likelihood  of  confusion.  Typi- 
cal survey  research  methods  — those 
used  as  courtroom  evidence  in 
trademark  passing-off  cases  — esti- 
mate the  likelihood  of  consumer 
confusion  by  showing  the  alleged 
imitator  product  to  consumers  and 
directly  asking  them  who  makes  it. 
The  alleged  imitator  product  is  typi- 
cally a new  or  low-market-share 
product,  and  most  consumers  ha- 
ven’t seen  it  before. 

With  no  prior  knowledge  of  the 
imitator  product,  respondents  guess 
an  answer  to  the  question,  usually 
naming  a well-known  brand  they 
have  available  in  memory.  New  or 
low-market-share  products  then  ap- 
pear to  be  confused  with  famous 
high-market-share  products. 

The  direct  questioning  methods 
overestimate  the  proportion  of  con- 
sumers likely  to  be  “confused”  and 
likely  to  buy  the  defendant’s  prod- 


was  incredible.” 

Adds  McCaughey.  "Before  the 
race,  the  mushers  would  go  around 
to  each  of  their  dogs  and  give  them  a 
pep  talk.  It  got  the  dogs  motivated 
and  ready  to  race.” 

Graham  first  became  interested 
in  being  part  of  a sled  dog  race  when 
she  read  a book  on  the  subject  dur- 
ing her  undergraduate  days.  “I 
thought:  ‘If  I ever  get  into  vet  school, 

I want  to  get  involved,”  she  says. 

Last  winter,  she  persuaded 
McCaughey  and  another  friend  to 
help  out  at  a short  race  in  Halibur- 
ton. 

“We  got  hooked  on  dogsled  races 
and  the  veterinary  aspects  of  them,” 
she  says.  “But  there  wasn’t  too  much 
need  for  vets  at  a short  race,  so  we 
wanted  to  try  a longer  one.” 

Says  McCaughey  “This  is  going 
to  be  a component  of  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  It’s  like  a pseudo  holiday  where 
you  don’t  have  time  to  eat  or  sleep.” 

Graham  says  the  practical  veteri- 
nary experience  gained  at  the  race 
was  a big  plus. 

“If  I can  put  an  IV  in  a dog  that’s 
not  shaved  or  sedated,  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  a garage,  I think  I could  do  it 
anywhere.” 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 


uct,  thinking  it’s  the  plaintiff  s. 

From  chocolate  bars  to  fabric  sof- 
tener to  pharmaceuticals,  some  80 
trademark  cases  in  Canada  — most 
arising  in  the  last  15  years  — have 
gone  to  court  with  survey  research 
evidence  being  presented.  Liefeld  is 
concerned  that  overestimates  of  the 
likelihood  of  consumer  confusion 
produced  by  survey-based  research 
methods  are  resulting  in  a pattern  of 
court  decisions  that  suppress  honest 
competition. 

“The  entry  of  competitors  into 
the  marketplace  is  being  discouraged 
by  large  companies  with  well-known 
brands  using  trademark  law  and  bad 
survey  research  to  interfere  with  or 
prevent  new  products  from  entering 
the  market,”  he  says.  “The  overesti- 
mation of  likely  consumer  confusion 
produced  by  survey  results  often 
leads  to  a decision  preventing  the 
new  product’s  entry  on  the  market.” 

Collaborators  in  this  research  in- 
clude Prof.  Harvey  Marmurek,  Psy- 
chology; trademark  lawyer  Douglas 
Deeth  of  Guelph;  and  Simon  Fraser 
University  professor  Judy 
Zaichkowsky.  The  research  is  spon- 
sored by  a U of  G assistantship  award 
and  the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Knock-offs  Don’t  Knock  Out 
Competition,  Study  Finds 

Questions  raised  about  validity  of  survey  research  in  trademark  passing-off  disputes 
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How  Can  We  Prevent  Intimate  Homicides? 

New  sociology  prof  hopes  her  research  will  benefit  social  agencies  and  public  policy 


IT  WAS  A MURDER-SUICIDE  that 
shocked  the  suburban  commu- 
nity of  Pickering  in  June  2000.  Ralph 
Hadley  shot  his  estranged  wife, 
Gillian,  inside  their  former  home 
after  he  had  chased  her  naked  into 
the  street,  then  forced  her  back 
inside,  just  after  she  was  able  to 
deliver  her  baby  safely  into  a 
neighbour’s  hands.  He  then  killed 
himself. 

In  an  earlier  life,  Prof.  Myrna 
Dawson  might  well  have  covered  a 
case  like  this  as  a newspaper  reporter. 
Instead,  the  sociologist  — who  had 
recently  completed  her  PhD  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  — took  the 
stand  in  early  2002  as  an  expert  wit- 
ness in  intimate  femicide  at  the  pro- 
vincial coroner’s  inquest  into  the 
Hadley  murder-suicide. 

She  testified  that  it  was  not  a case 
of  Ralph  Hadley  simply  snapping. 
Rather,  there  had  been  signs  that 
Gillian’s  abusive  husband  would  kill 
her,  signs  that  should  have  been 
picked  up  before  the  tragedy. 

By  then,  Dawson  had  studied 
hundreds  of  cases  of  Ontario  women 
killed  by  their  partners,  many  of 
those  cases  preventable.  It  was  an 
urge  to  provide  some  of  the  answers 
about  homicide  rather  than  simply 
ask  the  questions  that  had  led  her 
several  years  earlier  to  trade  her  re- 
porter’s notebook  for  an  armful  of 
sociology  textbooks. 

After  completing  a post-doctoral 
fellowship  last  year,  she  brought  her 
passion  for  studying  crime  — and 
particularly  investigating  cases  of  in- 
timate femicide  — to  Guelph  as  a 
newly  minted  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology. Here,  she  will  continue 
her  studies  of  crime  and  deviance 
and  teach  in  Guelph’s  increasingly 
popular  criminal  justice  and  public 
policy  program  (see  accompanying 
story). 

What  causes  people,  especially 
men,  to  kill  their  spouses  and  part- 
ners? And  what  might  be  done  to 
avert  tragedies  like  the  Hadley  case? 

Out  of  some  1,200  women  killed 
in  Ontario  between  1974  and  1996, 
more  than  700  died  at  the  hands  of 
their  partners,  says  Dawson.  She  is 
now  studying  more  recent  statistics, 
looking  for  patterns  and  signs  that 
might  help  authorities  flag  potential 
problems  and  prevent  further 
deaths. 

Several  themes  already  show  up 
in  her  work.  Contrary  to  a common 
belief,  wife  killing  is  seldom  a crime 
of  passion.  As  in  the  Hadley  case,  the 
murder  is  often  premeditated  and 
usually  follows  a history  of  assault 
and  violence.  Often  the  couple  has 
separated,  and  the  woman  has  tried 
in  vain  to  get  help  from  social  agen- 


cies, the  police  or  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  into  the 
Hadley  case  led  to  a number  of  rec- 
ommendations about  everything 
from  carrying  out  risk  assessments  to 
involving  the  pertinent  agencies. 
Dawson  notes  that  many  of  the  same 
recommendations  had  surfaced  after 
an  earlier  inquest  into  another 
murder-suicide. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
she  is  also  interested  in  criminal  jus- 
tice responses  to  homicide.  As  an  un- 
dergraduate at  York  University  in 
the  early  1990s,  she  became  in- 
trigued by  the  perception  that  men 
convicted  of  killing  their  partners 
had  received  more  lenient  sentences 


than  did  men  who  killed  people  they 
had  more  distant  relationships  with. 
But  she  could  find  little  empirical  re- 
search that  actually  examined  this 
question. 

Her  study  findings,  which  focus 
on  Toronto  cases,  support  this  per- 
ception — at  least  until  the  mid- 
1980s,  when  more  public  attention 
came  to  bear  on  spousal  killings  and 
when  mandatory  charging  was  in- 
troduced. That’s  when  criminal  jus- 
tice leniency  in  cases  of  intimate 
partner  homicide  appeared  to  lessen. 

Dawson  is  one  of  a handful  of 
academics  studying  the  topic  in  Can- 
ada. Others  include  her  former  su- 
pervisor, Rosemary  Gartner,  at  the 
Centre  of  Criminology  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Toronto.  Dawson 
completed  her  graduate  studies  in 
2001  and  was  awarded  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  by  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council. 

Her  thesis  — “Intimacy  and  Jus- 
tice: Examining  the  Effect  of 
Victim-Defendant  Relationship  on 
Criminal  Justice  Decision-Making” 
— won  a Canadian  Policy  Research 
Award  in  2000.  "That  was  the  first 
time  I really  began  to  think  about  the 
policy  implications  of  my  work." 

That’s  also  why  she  came  to 
Guelph  and  the  criminal  justice  and 
public  policy  program  offered  jointly 
by  the  departments  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Political  Science. 


“I’m  ecstatic  to  be  here,”  she  says. 

Before  doing  graduate  work,  she 
had  worked  as  a reporter  for  a news- 
paper in  New  Brunswick,  then  man- 
aging editor  for  a chain  of  weeklies  in 
northern  Ontario.  She  had  studied 
journalism  in  her  native  P.E.I. 

“Growing  up  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  wasn’t  always  how  it’s  por- 
trayed on  Anne  of  Green  Gables,  but  I 
had  a fairly  uneventful  childhood  in 
terms  of  being  exposed  to  violence.  ” 

Part  of  her  developing  interest  in 
this  subject  stemmed  from  chagrin 
over  not  having  twigged  to  a case  of 
abuse  involving  her  roommates 
shortly  after  she  moved  to  New 
Brunswick.  Recalling  her  awakening 
realization  of  the  intrigues  being 
played  out  under  the  surface  of  peo- 
ple’s lives,  she  says:  “I  lived  in  a bub- 
ble.” 

That  experience  also  prompted 
new  kinds  of  questions  for  Dawson. 
Instead  of  asking  why  the  woman 
had  gone  back  to  an  abusive  partner, 
“I  should  have  asked  why  he  was 
hurting  her  in  the  first  place." 

Another  epiphany  came  during 
her  sociology  studies  while  she  was 
working  in  a Toronto  coffee  shop. 
One  day,  a group  of  regulars  — all 
women  — came  in  visibly  distressed. 
She  learned  that  one  of  their 
number,  who  was  missing  that  day, 
had  been  killed  by  her  husband. 

“That  reinforced  my  desire  to  un- 
derstand what  happens  in  these  cases 
and  what  we  can  do,”  she  says.  “My 
main  interest  is  what  will  help  reduce 
this  type  of  violence  and  what  will 
help  women  get  out  of  such  situa- 
tions.” 

Dawson  belongs  to  the  Homicide 
Research  Working  Group,  an  inter- 
national consortium  of  some  200  re- 
searchers, practitioners  and  policy- 
makers who  share  information 
about  lethal  violence.  She  will  attend 
the  group’s  annual  workshop  in 
California  in  June  and  has  organized 
a panel  on  domestic  violence  death 
review  teams,  a recent  approach  to 
identifying  ways  to  intervene  and 
prevent  deaths. 

She  is  currently  writing  a book 
based  on  her  thesis  and  has  pub- 
lished a number  of  journal  articles 
and  monographs  on  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  violence  and  recent  criminal 
justice  trends  such  as  specialized 
courts. 

A devotee  of  the  television  crime 
drama  CSI,  Dawson  laughs  as  she 
shares  her  sometime  fantasy  of 
opening  a bookstore  devoted  to  mys- 
teries written  by  women  with  female 
main  characters,  perhaps  one  day  in- 
cluding her  own.  “I  would  like  to 
write  fiction  touching  on  social  is- 
sues.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Program’s  Popularity  Keeps  Growing 


WITH  THE  arrival  of  Prof.  Myrna  Dawson, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  in  January, 
Guelph  now  has  eight  faculty  teaching  courses  in  the 
popular  criminal  justice  and  public  policy  (CJPP) 
program. 

And  she  won’t  be  the  last  arrival.  Plans  call  for  hir- 
ing two  more  faculty  in  her  department  this  year,  in- 
cluding one  who  will  be  appointed  under  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber  partnership  for  a new 
justice  studies  program  beginning  in  the  fall. 

The  activity  reflects  continued  growth  in  the  CJPP 
program,  says  co-ordinator  Prof.  Ken  Menzies.  More 
than  600  students  are  now  pursuing  majors,  minors 
and  areas  of  concentration  in  the  program.  “The  num- 
bers have  just  exploded  beyond  expectations.” 

Introduced  in  1998  as  a collaborative  offering  be- 
tween the  departments  of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy and  Political  Science,  the  program  places  studies  of 
criminal  justice  within  a public  policy  context,  unlike 


criminology  programs  offered  at  other  institutions 
such  as  the  University  of  Windsor  and  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Menzies  says  the  emphasis  in  Guelph’s 
program  lies  not  on  the  offender  but  on  how  society 
responds  to  the  offender. 

“You  can’t  have  a free  society  without  having 
crime.  What  society  has  a choice  about  is  how  it  re- 
sponds to  crime.” 

To  manage  enrolment  in  the  CJJP  program,  this 
year  for  the  first  time  administrators  required  an  80- 
per-cent  average  for  students  to  be  considered  for  di- 
rect admission  to  major  in  the  program.  As  of  May  1 , 
the  specialization  in  the  general  BA  program  will  be 
phased  out;  students  must  do  an  honours  BA,  with  ei- 
ther a major  or  a minor  in  CJPP. 

Menzies  says  many  students  use  the  program  as  a 
first  step  towards  studying  law  or  criminology  or  en- 
tering careers  in  law  enforcement,  corrections  and 
probation,  policy  analysis  and  social  agencies. 
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UNDERSTANDING  IRAQ 

“We  need  to  strengthen  the  international  rule  of  law  to  which  all,  big  and  small,  are  held  accountable’ 


by  Farokh  Afshar 


M 


ost  agree  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a dictator 
and  that  the  United  States  is  a leading  democracy. 
Why,  then,  do  most  governments  and  people 
oppose  U.S.  attempts  to  remove  him?  Why  do  an 
oppressed  Iraqi  people  offer  stiff  resistance  against  U.S. 
liberators,  especially  against  impossible  odds  whose  final 
outcome  few  dispute?  And  this  so  soon  after  the  world’s  heart 
went  out  to  the  States  with  the  tragedy  of  9/11.  Here  are  the 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  and  how  I see  them  fit. 

THE  PAST 

Oldest  civilization  meets  new  empire:  Embedded  in  the 
Iraqi  psyche  is  knowledge  that  they  represent  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tion, the  Sumerians  (5000  B.C.),  who  gave  the  world  cereal  agri- 
culture, writing,  the  wheel  and  plow  and  early  math.  Here,  there 
is  pride  no  less  real  for  its  ancient  roots  nor  for  all  the  recent 
devastation.  Americans,  too,  have  their  pride,  in  a country  that 
is  the  newest  and  by  far  most  powerful,  with  many  achieve- 
ments. This  pride  and  self-confidence  were  most  recently  ar- 
ticulated in  the  new  “Bush  doctrine.”  More  on  that  later. 

Portrayals  and  betrayals:  Arabs  consider  as  betrayal  what 
the  French  and  British  portray  as  liberation  against  Ottoman 
Turk  rule  in  return  for  Arabs  fighting  alongside  them  against 
the  Turks  in  the  First  World  War.  Instead  of  handing  the  lands 
back  to  the  Arabs,  the  French  and  British  carved  them  up  for 
their  own  control.  Injustice  and  instability  resulted.  Countries 
of  a few  thousands  have  enormous  oil  wealth  while  those  with 
millions  have  litde.  The  Kurds  were  cut  in  three  among  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Iraq.  Governments  and  leaders  were  imposed.  Iraq  got 
a king  pliant  to  the  British  but  foreign  to  Iraq. 

Dictatorship  and  development:  Iraq  was  fortunate  in  having 
enough  land,  people  and  resources  for  a viable  country.  Dec- 
ades later,  with  a monarch  deposed,  military  rule  and  a one- 
party  secular  state,  Iraq  led  the  Arab  world  in  development.  In 
the  1970s  and  up  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  (1980  to  1988),  even  un- 
der Saddam's  iron  fist,  Iraq  was  otherwise  exemplary  in  its  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  — with  much  investment  and 
development  in  health,  education,  culture,  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, a thriving  middle  class  and  women’s  rights. 

War,  sanctions  and  devastation:  Power  and  success  can  lead 
to  monumental  mistakes.  Saddam  Hussein  then  launched  two 
wars  against  Iran  and  Kuwait.  These,  and  the  sanctions  that  fol- 
lowed, devastated  Iraq.  Saddam’s  megalomania  only  partially 
explains.  The  Reagan  administration  greased  his  wheels  with 
much  material  support,  hoping  for  regime  change  in  Islamic 
Iran,  even  after  knowing  Iraq  had  used  chemical  weapons  on 
Iranian  soldiers  and  its  own  citizens. 

Iraq’s  Kuwait  invasion  in  1990  followed  several  disputes  be- 
tween the  countries.  Iraq  then  claimed  Kuwait  as  historically  its 
province,  a case  as  strong  as  China’s  in  taking  Tibet  with  little 
western  opposition.  Here,  too,  the  U.S.  ambassador  gave  a “yel- 
low light”  when  twice  asked,  telling  the  Iraqis  the  States  had  no 
opinion  on  intra-Arab  disputes. 

Instead,  we  launched  Desert  Storm  in  1991,  decimating  the 
Iraqi  army  retreating  from  Kuwait  and  causing  many  civilian 
casualties.  An  Iraqi  already  leading  Arabs  in  challenging  U.S. 
and  Israeli  interests,  sitting  on  huge  oil  reserves  on  which  the 
West  depended,  could  not  be  permitted  even  more  oil  power. 

Subsequent  sanctions  were  unprecedented  in  their  capacity 
to  devastate.  Depending  on  whose  interpretation,  those  sanc- 
tions could  be  removed  whenever  Iraq  disarmed  or  would  re- 
main until  Saddam  was  replaced  by  someone  more  pliant.  The 
cat  and  mouse  between  the  regime  and  UN  inspectors  reflected 
some  combination  of  the  regime’s  desire  to  hide  weapons  and 
its  fear  of  some  inspectors  being  U.S.  spies  (revealed  later  to  be 
true).  Either  way,  it's  not  surprising  that  a regime  fearing  over- 
throw would  resist  disarmament.  When  the  UN  inspectors 
withdrew  over  disagreements  in  1998,  they  nevertheless 
claimed  that  95  per  cent  of  Iraq’s  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
had  been  destroyed.  Stalemate. 

THE  PRESENT 

SepL  11  — the  tipping  point:  With  the  crash  of  the  Twin 
Towers  in  2001  and  3,000  dead,  the  United  States  was  trans- 
formed from  re-emerging  isolationism  back  to  aggressive 
American  power.  It  galvanized  the  West  in  a “war  on  terrorism” 
beyond  police  work  on  criminal  terrorists  to  the  right  to  invade 


countries  suspected  of  aiding  terrorists.  The  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan appeared  a clear  case  with  the  Taliban  hosting  Al- 
Qaeeda. 

The  Bush  doctrine  — a deadly  logic:  The  9/11  catastrophe 
made  possible  a doctrine  waiting  in  the  wings.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration declared  it  would  now  ensure  U.S.  security  by  in- 
creasing its  already  overwhelming^  military  dominance.  It 
claimed  the  right  to  wage  war  as  ^self-defence" trough'  “pre- 
emptive  strikes”  to  the  point  of  “regime  change”  if  it  perceived 
“imminent  threat.”  Such  measures  were  also  now  instruments 
of  “free  and  democratic  nation  building."  In  addition,  the  States 
reserved  the  right  to  act  without  the  UN,  even  as  it  rejected  the 
newly  established  International  Court  of  Justice.  With  this,  the 
States  put  on  notice  a long  list  of  countries  in  addition  to  its  pri- 
ority targets,  the  “axis  of  evil”  — Iraq,  Iran  and  North  Korea. 

The  resulting  counter  logic  was  deadly.  With  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion gone,  the  UN  and  the  International  Court  bypassed,  any 
country  feeling  threatened  by  the  States  saw  only  one  recourse 
— a weapon  of  mass  destruction.  A doctrine  to  reduce  such 
weapons  and  increase  global  security  spurred  the  exact  reverse. 
With  the  States  preparing  to  attack  Iraq,  North  Korea  declared 
it  was  restarting  its  nuclear  program  and  already  had  a weapon. 

The  UN  struggle:  Flush  with  Afghan  victory,  armed  with  this 
new  doctrine,  the  United  States  now  returned  to  the  unfinished 
business  of  Iraq.  The  UN  Security  Council  passed  resolution 
1441,  giving  Iraq  one  last  chance  to  disarm.  While  claiming  it 
had  no  such  weapons  but  under  pressure  of  massive  U.S.  forces 
buildup,  Iraq  agreed  to  restart  inspections.  Over  several 
months,  the  inspectors  reported  good  but  not  full  Iraqi  co- 
operation and  progress  in  dismantling  some  weapons,  still 
short  of  discovering  any  of  mass  destruction. 

By  March  2003,  the  pivotal  issue  became  how  much  time  to 
give  Iraq.  The  United  States  and  Britain  finally  insisted  the 
country  had  a week  to  fully  disarm,  failing  which  the  council 
should  support  force.  The  evidence  of  Iraqi  weaponry  and  in- 
tent to  give  these  to  terrorists,  constituting  “imminent  threat,” 
proved  unconvincing.  Council  members,  led  by  France,  held  to 
inspections  so  long  as  the  inspectors  believed  them  worthwhile, 
perhaps  over  some  months.  The  council  was  strengthened  by 
huge  worldwide  anti-war  demonstrations,  and  polls  revealed 
majorities  opposed  to  any  war  without  UN  authorization. 

A Canadian  initiative  suggesting  Iraq  be  held  to  clear  bench- 
marks leading  to  full  disarmament  over  several  weeks,  which 
was  embraced  by  other  council  members,  was  rejected  by  the 
United  States.  Unable  to  get  a majority  to  support  its  position, 
even  among  the  smaller  council  member  states  and  despite  ex- 
erting enormous  political  and  economic  pressure,  the  States 
launched  an  invasion  with  Britain,  Australia  and  Spain. 

THE  FUTURE 

Given  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  U.S.-led  forces,  it  ap- 
pears clear  they  will  prevail.  Meanwhile,  thousands  of  bombs 
rain  death  and  destruction  on  soldiers,  civilians  and  life- 


supporting infrastructure.  Into  the  invasion’s  third  week,  stiff 
resistance  continues.  This  could  soon  buckle.  Most  Iraqis  re- 
spond to  the  U.S.-led  forces  as  invaders  not  liberators.  This,  too, 
may  change.  The  battle  for  Baghdad  could  be  particularly 
bloody  if  the  Iraqi  regime  does  not  collapse. 

Much  of  the  world  considers  this  attack  unnecessary,  illegal 
and  immoral.  Some  version  of  the  Canadian  compromise  could 
have  averted  it  or  at  least  made  it  appear  fairer  if  Iraq  did  not  de- 
liver. Leading  jurists  declare  the  attack  illegal  under  UN  charter 
and  international  law.  Leading  moral  authorities,  from  Carter 
to  Mandela  to  the  Pope,  oppose  it. 

The  immediate  aftermath:  For  much  of  the  Arab,  Muslim 
and  Third  World,  this  attack  reconfirms  their  view  of  what 
awaits  any  who  dare  oppose  U.S.  might.  Perversely,  it  makes 
Saddam  a hero,  even  in  defeat,  and  cowards  of  other  Arab  gov- 
ernments. Instead  of  ensuring  security,  it  threatens  destabiliza- 
tion in  Iraq  and  the  whole  region,  spurs  even  more  acts  of  terror 
and  prompts  a scramble  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  stated  objective  of  spreading  democracy  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Democracy  in  the  Arab  world  could  lead  to  Islamic  gov- 
ernments, feared  by  the  States.  In  Iraq,  it  could  lead  to  a Shia 
government  allied  to  Iran.  Many  believe  that  in  a U.S.-triu- 
mphant post-Saddam  Iraq,  the  familiar  pattern  of  establishing 
pliant  leadership  will  trump  establishing  democracy. 

What  is  to  be  done?  In  the  wider  scheme  of  things,  the  un- 
folding Iraq  experience  has  lessons  for  global  policy.  First,  al- 
though mega  power  and  a uni-polar  world  now  triumph  over 
alternative  visions  of  global  governance,  the  future  of  demo- 
cratic governance  demands  a balance  of  powers.  The  struggle  in 
the  UN  over  Iraq  demonstrates  that  middling  and  small  na- 
tions, vvTtfi  the  backbone  of  the  world’s  "voice's  3'h'  fKe' street ,J’ 
could  provide  such  a balance.  The  overwhelming  dominance  of 
one  country,  no  matter  how  benevolent,  contradicts  democ- 
racy. 

Second,  we  need  to  strengthen  human  rights  and  the  inter- 
national rule  of  law  to  which  all,  big  and  small,  are  held  ac- 
countable. Institutions  to  enforce  this  must  be  fair  and  seen  to 
be  so.  The  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague  is  a good 
start.  A UN-led  force  to  enforce  its  rulings  is  needed.  No  single 
country  should  take  it  on  itself  to  bring  violators  to  justice. 

Third,  global  standards  must  be  fair  to  all.  We  cannot  attack 
one  country  because  of  alleged  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
while  ignoring  or  diplomatically  handling  others  with  proven 
possession  of  such  weapons.  The  discrepancy  is  clear  in  our  ap- 
proach to  Iraq,  Israel  and  North  Korea  and  to  the  West’s  posses- 
sion of  such  weapons.  We  need  regional  and  global 
disarmament.  Double  standards  undermine  our  credibility,  fan 
resentment  and  ignite  terrorism. 

Fourth,  we  must  persuade  the  United  States  that  all  the 
above  is  good  not  only  for  the  world  but  also  for  its  own  people. 
And  while  it’s  taking  its  time  to  realize  this,  the  rest  of  us  should 
get  on  with  building  such  a world. 

Canada’s  role:  In  all  this,  Canada  has  a unique  and  critical 
role  to  play,  most  recently  evident  in  its  council  initiative.  This 
role  hinges  on  balancing  its  historical,  socio-economic  and  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  leading  powers  with  its  non-colonial  past, 
its  representation  of  all  cultures  from  within  its  shores  and  its 
tradition  of  a fair  and  independent  voice.  Remaining  true  to  this 
voice,  we  can  recapture  the  strength  it  gives  Canada  in  global 
trust  and  respect  as  it  acts  for  democratic  global  governance, 
global  justice,  human  rights,  international  law  and  integrity  in 
global  standards.  Canada  must  eschew  militarism  and  short- 
term economic  advantage  and  instead  marshal  its  modest  re- 
sources to  best  effect  in  good  intelligence,  a democratic  just  so- 
ciety, humanitarianism  and  development,  peace  building  and 
persuasion.  And,  not  least,  keep  courage  to  speak  truth  to 
power,  to  all  and  to  our  southern  friend  — as  friend,  not  foe. 

In  this  age  of  globalization,  when  we  in  the  West  tell  our- 
selves that  history,  local  culture,  national  pride,  love  of  land  and 
suffering  in  their  cause  are  pass6,  Iraq  teaches  us  that  this  mes- 
sage may  not  persuade  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  that  this  might 
be  a good  thing  — for  them  and  for  us. 

Prof.  Farokh  Afshar  is  a faculty  member  in  the  School  of  Environmen- 
tal Design  and  Rural  Development.  He  has  travelled,  lived  and  worked 
in  the  Middle  East  over  the  past  30  years  of  his  professional  life. 
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Swim  Like  an  Otter, 
Talk  Like  a Chimp 


Passion  for  wildlife  rehabilitation  steers  ecology  grad  to  career  in  veterinary  medicine 


By  Karen  Gallant 


First-year  OVC  student  Owen  Slater 
knows  first-hand  how  difficult  it  can 
be  to  care  for  a two-year-old. 
“Two-year-old  children  are  pretty 
mischievous,”  he  says.  “They  can  get  into  a lot  of 
trouble  — but  at  least  they’re  always  on  the 
ground.  Imagine  a two-year-old  that  can  climb 
trees  and  is  almost  as  strong  as  a human  adult.” 

He’s  talking  about  Baluku,  an  orphaned 
chimp  he  cared  for  at  the  Ngamba  Island  Chim- 
panzee Sanctuary  in  Uganda.  Slater,  who  earned 
a B.Sc.  in  ecology  from  U of  G in  2000,  spent  sue 
weeks  volunteering  at  the  sanctuary  in  200 1 , dur- 
ing a five-month  trip  to  Africa. 

His  many  experiences  with  wildlife  during 
the  trip  fuelled  his  passion  for  wildlife  rehabilita- 
tion and  conservation  and  led  him  to  apply  to 
OVC  with  the  goal  of  becoming  a wildlife  veteri- 
narian. 

“I’m  always  trying  to  relate  everything  to 
wildlife,”  he  says  of  his  current  veterinary  stud- 
ies. “If  we’re  learning  about  a domestic  cat,  I’m 
thinking  about  other,  bigger  cats.  The  physiology 
isn’t  that  different." 

Slater’s  first  experiences  in  wildlife  rehabilita- 
tion occurred  closer  to  home,  when  he  was  a 
child  growing  up  near  Sp;qtford.., 

“A  farmer  found  some  abandoned  raccoons 
in  a barn  on  our  property,”  he  explains.  “We 
raised  them  and  then  let  them  go  in  the  fall.  Then 
other  people  started  bringing  abandoned  ani- 
mals to  us.  My  mom  and  dad  love  animals,  so  it 
was  never  an  issue  as  to  whether  I could  bring  an 
animal  home.  It  was  just  an  issue  of  where  I was 
going  to  keep  it.” 

When  he  was  19,  Slater  found  two  baby  coyo- 
tes that  had  mange.  He  cared  for  the  animals  and  eventually 
took  them  to  the  Aspen  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Huntsville. 
After  earning  his  undergraduate  degree  from  Guelph,  he  re- 
turned to  the  centre  to  work  full  time.  It  was  there  that  he  met 
Macoun,  one  of  an  orphaned  pair  of  baby  river  otters  (the  other 
died  soon  after  arriving  at  the  centre).  It  was  Slater’s  task  to  raise 
the  week-old  otter  so  it  could  eventually  be  released. 

He  cared  for  Macoun  24  hours  a day  for  about  five  months, 
taking  the  otter  to  his  apartment  on  evenings  and  weekends.  In 
fact,  he  even  brought  the  animal  to  Guelph  when  he  attended 
his  convocation  ceremony. 

Slater  says  river  otters  are  challenging  to  rehabilitate  because 
little  is  known  about  their  needs.  Very  few  of  them  have  been  re- 
habilitated successfully. 

“We  had  to  think  about  their  needs  and  try  to  meet  them,” 
he  says.  “For  example,  we  knew  that  river  otters  have  primarily  a 
fish  diet,  so  we  decided  they  must  need  a high-fat  diet.  I started 
adding  fatty  ground  fish  to  Macoun’s  milk.” 

Teaching  the  otter  to  swim  and  catch  fish  was  pivotal  to  its 
rehabilitation  because  otters  don’t  have  swimming  instincts, 
says  Slater. 

“When  a mother  otter  brings  her  cubs  to  water,  she  has  to 
coax  them  in.  Then  she’ll  dive  in,  and  they  learn  to  swim  be- 
cause they  want  to  follow  her.  I started  by  filling  up  the  bathtub 
just  enough  so  that  Macoun  could  walk  around.  Then  I kept  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  the  water  and  eventually  moved  to  an  out- 
door tub  and  then  the  lake.” 

In  the  summer  of  2000,  Slater  and  Macoun  could  be  seen 
swimming  together  in  a small  lake  near  Parry  Sound.  Slater 
would  dive  into  the  weeds  and  stir  up  the  lake  bottom,  exposing 
crayfish  that  the  otter  could  catch.  At  other  times,  Macoun 
might  sunbathe,  lying  on  Slater’s  back  as  he  swam  along  the 
lake’s  edge,  often  with  curious  bystanders  looking  on. 

It  was  because  of  his  work  at  the  rehabilitation  centre  that 
Slater  first  thought  about  pursuing  veterinary  medicine. 


“Owen  was  conscious  of  providing  Baluku 
with  opportunities  to  rehabilitate  his  motor 
skills  and  have  fun  during  those  long  boring 
days  of  convalescence,”  says  Barbara  Cart- 
wright, an  education  consultant  who  worked 
with  Slater  at  the  sanctuary. 

“My  favourite  example  is  of  Owen  smearing 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  with  jam  to  encourage 
Baluku  to  go  up  in  the  trees  and  forage  for  food. 
Baluku  loved  it  and  spent  hours  at  it.  Owen’s 
presence  during  this  critical  time  in  Baluku’s 
life  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  key  reasons  the 
chimp  not  only  survived  but  also  went  on  to 
thrive.” 

Rather  than  teach  Baluku  to  communicate 
on  human  terms,  Slater  used  a variety  of  sounds 
and  signals  commonly  used  by  chimps  to  com- 
municate with  each  other. 

“Owen  was  careful  to  use  chimp  behaviours 
and  not  resort  to  human  methods  of  child  rear- 
ing,” says  Cartwright.  “I  think  this  endeared 
Owen  to  Baluku,  while  giving  Baluku  a new 
level  of  confidence.” 

An  emphatic  “no”  in  a chimp’s  language, 
which  sounds  similar  to  a powerful  "u”  sound, 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  word  in 
Slater's  vocabulary  during  the  six  weeks  lie 
spent  with  Baluku.  He  recalls  it  as  an  invigorat- 
ing but  tiring  time. 

“I’d  swing  Baluku  around  as  fast  as  I could, 
then  I’d  let  go  and  he’d  go  somersaulting  into 
the  bushes,  laughing.  In  a few  seconds,  he’d 
come  back  and  take  my  hands,  wanting  more. ” 
The  two  also  enjoyed  some  quieter  times, 
such  as  sharing  tea,  toast  with  jam  and  bananas 
for  breakfast  and  walking  through  the  jungle 
with  Baluku  riding  on  Slater’s  shoulders. 

Slater  captured  his  extraordinary  experiences  on  70  rolls  of 
film.  Now,  he  has  more  than  1,600  slides  that  he  shares  with 
others  through  presentations  on  request.  He  has  made  several 
such  presentations  for  his  classmates,  friends  and  interested 
clubs  and  groups. 

“I  started  out  by  telling  just  my  family  and  friends  about  my 
trip.  Then  I realized  I had  some  really  good  pictures  and  that 
people  wanted  to  see  them.  People  started  hearing  about  my 
trip  through  word  of  mouth,  and  the  requests  started  coming 
in.” 

Now,  the  images  are  also  used  for  promotional  purposes  by 
the  Jane  Goodall  Institute  of  Canada,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
chimp  sanctuary.  In  addition,  Slater  is  selling  reprints  of  some 
of  the  photos  to  offset  costs  for  a return  trip  to  the  sanctuary  in 
May. 

On  this  visit,  he’ll  be  helping  to  move  10  adult  chimps  from 
Ngamba  Island,  which  is  filled  beyond  capacity,  to  a new  sanc- 
tuary. After  the  move  is  completed  in  May,  he’ll  spend  June  and 
July  helping  the  chimps  adjust  to  their  new  home. 

Baluku  won’t  be  one  of  the  chimps  moving  to  the  new  is- 
land, but  Slater  will  still  see  him  on  Ngamba  this  summer. 
Baluku  will  be  almost  five  when  the  two  reunite,  but  others  at 
the  centre  have  told  Slater  the  chimp  will  recognize  him  right 
away. 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  see,”  he  says.  “Last  time,  whenever  I 
would  return  from  being  away,  he  would  come  running  up  to 
me  when  he  heard  my  footsteps  and  give  me  a big  hug.” 

Although  he’s  looking  forward  to  seeing  Baluku  again,  Slater 
says  he  doesn’t  have  trouble  cutting  ties  with  animals  when  it’s 
time  for  them  to  return  to  the  wild. 

“My  whole  goal  is  to  help  them  be  able  to  live  independendy. 

I always  know  that’s  going  to  be  the  end  result,  and  it’s  what  I 
work  toward.  It’s  what  I want.  Every  time  I work  with  a different 
animal,  it  reinforces  that  this  is  something  I want  to  do.” 


“When  animals  died  there,  we  often  didn’t  know  what  had 
happened.  I wanted  to  know  what  was  wrong  and  be  able  to 
think  about  how  we  might  apply  that  knowledge.” 

After  nine  months  of  working  at  the  centre,  he  decided  to 
apply  his  skills  farther  afield  — in  Africa,  a continent  he  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  visit. 

“Ever  since  I was  a kid,  I’ve  had  a fascination  with  Africa. 
The  forests,  the  migration  of  the  wildebeests  and  zebras.  The 
wildlife  there  is  so  conspicuous — you  can’t  miss  an  elephant.” 
Slater  spent  five  months  travelling  in  Africa  on  his  own, 
searching  out  wildlife  experiences.  He  says  he  was  lucky  to  have 

“Ever  since  I was  a kid.  I’ve  had  a 
fascination  with  Africa.  The  forests,  the 
migration  of  the  wildebeests  and  zebras. 
The  wildlife  there  is  so  conspicuous  — you 
can’t  miss  an  elephant.” 

many  unusual  opportunities  presented  to  him.  They  included 
tracking  gorillas,  shadowing  a National  Geographic  photogra- 
pher and  working  with  an  elephant  researcher. 

The  highlight  of  his  trip  was  sue  weeks  spent  volunteering  at 
the  Ugandan  chimp  sanctuary,  where  he  helped  rehabilitate 
Baluku,  an  orphan  whose  parents  had  been  shot  by  poachers. 
The  baby  chimp  was  later  attacked  by  an  alpha  male  chimp  at 
the  rehabilitation  centre.  Baluku  required  surgeries  on  his  index 
and  middle  fingers,  which  were  partially  torn  off  during  the  at- 
tack and  later  contracted  gangrene.  Slater’s  task  was  to  act  as  a 
companion  and  foster  parent  to  the  chimp,  care  for  and  moni- 
tor the  wounds  and  help  the  animal  become  more  confident,  so 
he  could  return  to  the  baby  chimps’  group  at  the  centre. 
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Positive  Qualities  of  Meat 
Getting  Short  Shrift,  Says 
New  Food  Science  Chair 


How  Nutrition  Fits 
Into  Our  Genes 

Study  explores  how  nutrients  are  transported  in  cells 


Publicity  tends  to  focus  on  negative  aspects  of  eating  red  meat 


CONSIDER  THIS  PARADOX.  Most 
people  in  the  western  world  — 
and  males  in  particular,  according  to 
statistics  — love  their  beef,  especially 
in  the  form  of  a tender,  juicy  steak. 
At  the  same  time,  beef  consumption 
in  Europe  and  North  America  has 
fallen  for  decades.  In  Canada,  red 
meat  consumption  totalled  63 
kilograms  per  person  in  2001,  down 
from  64  kg  in  2000.  A decrease  in 
beef  consumption  to  just  31  kg  per 
person  was  a major  factor  in  this 
decline. 

Prof.  Peter  Purslow,  an  expert  on 
meat  science  and  new  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  says  a 
variety  of  factors  account  for  this 
drop.  Red  meat’s  historically  higher 
prices,  a change  in  consumer  prefer- 
ences toward  leaner  meats  and 
ready-made  foods,  and  incidences  of 
meat  carrying  food-borne  diseases 
such  as  E.  coli  0157  and  bovine 
spongiform  encephalopathy  or  mad 
cow  disease  are  just  some  of  the  fac- 
tors that  have  conspired  to  turn  beef 
into  the  "bad  boy”  of  the  animal  pro- 
tein family. 

“Aside  from  meat  safety  issues, 
which  obviously  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, people  view  meat  as  some- 
thing they  really  like,  but  think  it’s 
bad  for  them,”  says  Purslow.  "They 
talk  about  high  consumption  of 
meat  leading  to  colon  cancer,  heart 
disease  and  so  on.  But  I think  that  is  a 
bit  unfair." 

Lean  beef  and  steak  with  all  visi- 
ble fat  trimmed  off  and  broiled 
rather  than  fried  is  no  higher  in  fat  or 
cholesterol  than  some  white  meats 
such  as  chicken,  he  says.  And  al- 
though there’s  been  much  publicity 
about  the  negative  aspects  of  eating 
red  meat,  little  is  said  about  the  nu- 
tritional qualities  of  beef. 

Purslow,  who  in  the  late  1990s 
chaired  the  Department  of  Dairy 
and  Food  Science  at  the  Royal  Vet- 
erinary and  Agricultural  University 
in  Copenhagen,  says  that  while  in 
Denmark,  he  participated  in  a re- 
search program  that  picked  up  on 
the  positive  nutritional  aspects  of 
meat. 

“The  greatest  nutritional  defi- 
ciency in  Western  Europe  is  iron  de- 
ficiency in  women  aged  15  to  50.  An 
estimated  30  per  cent  of  all  Western 
European  women  have  low  iron, 
which  is  a big  number.  Meat,  mean- 
while, is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  a 
highly  bio-absorbable  type  of  iron.  It 
is  also  the  number  one  food  source 
for  protein,  zinc,  vitamin  B12,  sele- 
nium and  other  trace  minerals  that 
are  vital  to  healthy  bodies.  So  meat 
consumption  is  not  just  a taste  issue 
— it’s  also  one  of  health  and  well- 
being. And  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  I 
enjoy  working  in  the  field  of  meat 
science  and  research.” 

Purslow,  who  earned  his  PhD  in 
1980  from  England’s  Reading  Uni- 
versity, began  his  teaching  and  re- 
search career  there,  working  in  the 
university’s  biomechanics  group  on 


Prof.  Peter  Purslow 


fracture  toughness  of  biomaterials 
such  as  skin  and  arterial  wall.  In 
1981,  he  joined  the  Agricultural  and 
Food  Research  Council  Meat  Re- 
search Institute  in  Bristol.  As  a team 
leader  in  the  muscle  biology  area,  he 
developed  an  internationally  recog- 
nized research  profile  on  the  struc- 
tural basis  of  meat  quality. 

Between  1996  and  2001,  he  was  in 
Copenhagen,  where  he  built  up  a re- 
search group  of  19  people  studying 
muscle  ultrastructure,  growth,  cyto- 
skeletal  proteins,  and  biomechanics 
in  relation  to  meat  tenderness  and 
water  holding. 

"The  work  ranged  from  funda- 
mental muscle  biology  to  applied 
food  science,  and  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  industrial  sponsorship,  as 
well  as  by  mainstream  research 
council  funding,”  he  says. 

In  2001,  Purslow  returned  to  the 
United  Kingdom  to  head  the  De- 
partment of  Biological  Sciences  at 
the  University  of  Stirling  in  Scot- 
land. He  also  became  co-ordinator 
of  a European  Union  research  pro- 
gram on  the  aging  of  human  connec- 
tive tissue  and  quality  of  life.  This 
January,  he  came  to  U of  G,  an  insti- 
tution he  says  is  known  for  its  great 
strength  in  food  science. 

“What  attracted  me  to  Guelph  is 
that,  in  terms  of  food  science,  it  has 
an  extremely  good  reputation.  In  my 
own  field  of  meat  science,  there  is 
also  a long  history  here,  so  I see 
Guelph  as  a place  where  there  is 
much  opportunity  to  develop  good 
working  relationships  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  continuing  success  and 
development  of  this  great  centre  for 
food  science.” 

Another  attraction,  he  adds,  was 
the  fact  that  in  Ontario,  the  livestock 
industry  is  a very  important  part  of 
the  gross  domestic  product. 

“In  some  parts  of  the  world,  meat 
science  is  really  declining,  so  the  re- 


search base  has  become  quite  run 
down.  Here,  meat  science  is  valued 
because  the  whole  livestock  sector  is 
valued.  Scientific  curiosity  is  one 
thing,  but  doing  something  that  is 
valued  and  relevant  io  ihe  social  fab- 
ric of  the  province  and  the  country  is 
something  that  really  appealed  to 
me.  This  is  a great  environment  in 
which  to  re-establish  my  meat  sci- 
ence research  program.” 

In  his  role  as  chair,  Purslow  also 
has  several  goals  for  the  Department 
of  Food  Science.  “I’d  like  to  move  it 
forward.  This  is  one  of  the  best  food 
science  research  places  in  North 
America.  My  question  is,  why  not 
the  world?” 

Bringing  more  integration  be- 
tween animal  and  plant  science  is 
another  goal.  “Animal  and  plant  sci- 
ence go  together.  I believe  in  having 
a chain  approach  where  you  use  the 
strengths  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  in  genetics,  husbandry,  nu- 
trition and  so  on  to  create  a bridge  to 
the  end  product.” 

Using  technology  as  well  as 
bringing  modern  science  techniques 
to  food  science  is  also  something  he 
wants  to  do. 

“Modem  biology  is  all  about  un- 
derstanding the  genome  and  how  it 
is  expressed,  and  so  how  do  you  ad- 
dress the  genome?  You  use  genomics 
and  look  at  variations  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  genome.  I strongly  believe 
that  these  are  the  tools  of  the  21st 
century  and  they  should  be  applied 
to  food  science  just  as  any  other 
branch  of  biology. 

“The  nice  thing  about  Guelph  is 
that  there  are  lots  of  opportunities  to 
make  headway  on  some  of  these 
ideas  and  initiatives.  There  is  strong 
willingness  by  people  here  to  help 
you  achieve  your  goals.  And  that,  for 
me,  was  probably  the  biggest  draw  of 
all.” 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Essential  nutrients  that 
come  from  healthy  foods  or 
supplements  go  a long  way  in 
helping  to  prevent  a number  of 
human  health  problems.  But  exactly 
how  those  nutrients  travel  to  the 
parts  of  the  body  that  need  them 
most  is  somewhat  of  a mystery. 
Now,  a U of  G researcher  is  using 
molecular  biology  techniques  to 
study  how  nutrients  are  transported 
through  the  body’s  cells.  It  turns  out 
the  answer  lies  in  how  well  the 
body’s  genes  are  designed  to  carry 
them. 

Prof.  Marica  Bakovic,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
working  with  a new  discipline  of  sci- 
ence called  “nutritional  genomics” 
or  “nutrigenomics”  to  study  the  in- 
teractions between  nutrition  and 
genes.  She’s  using  a nutrient  called 
choline  — an  essential  nutrient  re- 
quired for  normal  cell  function  — to 
study  how  its  transport  is  regulated 
through  the  body  in  normal  and  dis- 
ease states. 

“Nutrition  and  genes  are  more 
connected  than  scientists  were  able 
to  establish  before  the  genomic  era,” 
says  Bakovic.  “For  example,  no  one 
has  ever  clearly  understood  how  a 
nutrient  like  choline  finds  its  way 
into  the  cells.  We  are  now  studying  a 
specific  gene  that  we  believe  trans- 
ports the  nutrient.  It’s  a novel  trans- 
porter that  hasn’t  been  studied 
before.” 


Choline  released  from  food  al- 
lows cells  to  produce  lipids,  the  im- 
portant building  blocks  of  cell 
membranes  and  critical  cell  regula- 
tors. Once  transported,  choline  also 
makes  an  essential  neurotransmitter 
that  serves  as  the  primary  messenger 
to  the  central  nervous  system,  mus- 
cle function  and  neural  cell  commu- 
nication. Bakovic  says  choline  is  also 
critical  during  embryonic  develop- 
ment because  it  helps  to  form  spe- 
cific DNA  products  and  to  activate 
or  inactivate  a specific  set  of  genes,  a 
role  shared  with  another  essential 
nutrient,  folic  acid. 

But  if  the  choline  transporter  is 
not  doing  its  job,  those  functions  can 
get  scrambled.  Alterations  in  cell 
membranes  and  abnormalities  in 
choline  uptake  and  metabolism  are 
major  contributing  factors  to  disor- 
ders such  as  Alzheimer’s  and  cardio- 
vascular disease. 

“Optimal  dietary  choline  early  in 
life  improves  memory  development 
and  slows  memory  decline  that’s  as- 
sociated with  aging,”  says  Bakovic. 
“This  knowledge  will  advance  our 
ability  to  elucidate  and  treat  diseases 
related  to  inappropriate  choline 
transport.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

BY  USA  CAINES 

SPARK  PROGRAM 


UC  Food  Court 
Renovations  to 
Begin  Final  Phase 

Work  slated  for  completion  by  mid-August 


Hospitality  Services  will 
begin  the  final  phase  of 
renovations  to  the  University  Centre 
food  court  by  the  end  of  April.  This 
will  mark  the  completion  of  work 
that  began  four  years  ago  to  expand 
and  upgrade  the  food  facility,  says 
David  Boeckner,  director  of 
Hospitality  Services. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
following  food  outlets  will  undergo  a 
facelift:  Sizzles,  Wokathon,  Pizza 
Pizza,  KFC,  the  hot  cart  and  the  Pita 
Pocket.  During  the  construction,  the 
Sizzles  operation  will  move  to  the  al- 
ready upgraded  exhibition  station. 
By  fall,  Sizzles  will  be  transformed 
into  an  in-house  fresh,  grilled-to- 
order  hamburger  shop. 

Boeckner  says  the  construction  is 
slated  for  completion  by  mid- 
August.  “It’s  critical  that  the  renova- 
tion be  concluded  by  then  to  accom- 
modate the  increased  student 
enrolment  for  the  fall  semester,”  he 
says. 

He  acknowledges  the  work  will 
cause  some  inconvenience  for  the 
faculty,  staff  and  students  on  cam- 
pus between  May  and  August.  “Hos- 


pitality Services  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  in  advance  for  their  pa- 
tience and  understanding  during  the 
renovation.” 

In  order  for  customers  to  have  as 
much  selection  as  possible  over  the 
summer,  the  following  outlets  will 
remain  open:  Pastabilities,  Nature’s 
Best,  Pillers  Deli,  a relocated  Pizza 
Pizza,  the  exhibition  station,  Tim 
Hortons,  the  soup/bagel  station,  the 
salad  bar,  Williams  Coffee  Pub  and 
Subway. 

Come  September,  says  Boeckner, 
food  court  customers  will  find  an  ex- 
panded menu  that  includes  signifi- 
cantly more  vegetarian  and  vegan 
choices,  more  international  dishes 
and  a new  branded  concept  — the 
Pita  Pit. 

“An  old  favourite.  Taco  Bell,  is 
returning  as  a KFC/Taco  Bell  Ex- 
press,” he  adds.  “The  Wokathon  is 
being  totally  redesigned  to  facilitate 
a substantially  increased  number  of 
menu  items,  new  combos  and  daily 
specials.  And  the  existing  hot  cart 
will  be  replaced  by  a more  contem- 
porary model  providing  enhanced 
capacity.” 
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It’s  the  Nature  of  Things 

Lifelong  love  of  nature  inspired  scientist’s  use  of  physics  to  study  living  organisms 


Fungal  photoreceptors  resemble 
compounds  found  in  bacteria  that 
pump  ions  in  and  out  of  cells  and 
help  the  bugs  sense  and  react  to 
changes  in  their  environment,  in- 
cluding the  bacteriorhodopsins  he 
studied  at  graduate  school  and  dur- 
ing post-doctoral  work  in  California. 

Brown  completed  his  PhD  in  bio- 
physics at  Moscow  State  University 
in  1991.  That’s  where  he  started 
working  on  photoreceptor  proteins, 
especially  ones  involved  in  photo- 
synthesis in  bacteria. 

Researchers  there  were  interested 
in  possible  uses  of  these  proteins  in 
materials  science,  perhaps  in  holog- 
raphy or  photodetectors.  For  Brown, 
the  allure  of  what  he  calls  “extrava- 
gant mechanisms”  such  as  bacteri- 
orhodopsin  was  learning  how  they 
worked  in  living  things. 

(In  animals,  rhodopsins  are 
light-sensitive  pigments  found  in  the 
retina.  Brown  says  it’s  no  coinci- 
dence that  he  shares  an  office  at 
Guelph  with  retired  biophysics 
professor  George  Renninger,  who 
has  studied  everything  from  ion 
channels  to  light  receptors  in  tails  of 
horseshoe  crabs.) 

Had  he  followed  his  initial  plan, 
Brown  might  well  have  found  him- 
self now  sharing  office  space  with  a 
botanist  or  a microbiologist  “I'm 
more  of  a biologist  than  a physicist," 
he  says.  But  looking  to  marry  his  in- 
terest in  biology  with  his  aptitude  for 
math  and  physics,  he  studied  bio- 
physics, then  accepted  a post- 
doctoral fellowship  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine.  He  spent  10 
years  in  California  before  coming  to 
Guelph  last  summer. 

He’s  now  exploring  collabora- 
tions with  various  departments  on 
campus,  including  Microbiology 
and  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Prof.  Leonid  Brown  has  married  his  interest  in  biology  with  his  aptitude  for  math  and  physics. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Afavourite  pastime  for  U of  G 
physics  professor  Leonid 
Brown  away  from  the  office  and 
laboratory  is  to  take  his  daughter  on 
field  trips  to  nature  sanctuaries 
around  their  new  home  in  Guelph. 
Alexandra  is  only  two,  but  she 
already  knows  a lot  of  birds  and 
plants,  says  Brown. 

Small  wonder.  Seeing  the  world 
anew  through  her  eyes  also  gives 
Brown  a chance  to  reconnect  with 
his  own  youth  spent  tramping 
around  the  woods  and  fields  of  his 
native  Moscow.  So  how  did  a bud- 
ding naturalist  who,  as  a youngster, 
spent  hours  in  the  wild  or  helping  to 
tend  animals  at  the  Moscow  Zoo, 
end  up  poring  over  sophisticated  in- 
struments in  a basement  physics  lab 
at  Guelph? 

Brown  says  it’s  not  that  far  a leap 
from  biologist  to  physicist.  As  a bio- 
physicist, he  uses  math  and  physics 
to  study  compounds  that  allow  or- 
ganisms to  sense  and  respond  to 
their  environment,  from  light- 
sensitive  tissues  in  plants  and  fungi 
like  those  in  Rockwood  Conserva- 
tion Area  to  the  photoreceptors  that 
help  Alexandra  see  that  goose  in 
Kortright  Waterfowl  Park. 

“Seeing”  might  be  too  generous  a 
term  for  what  happens  in  photosen- 
sors that  detect  and  use  light  in  the 
creatures  — mostly  fungi  and  bacte- 
ria — that  Brown  observes  with 
spectrometers  and  other  instru- 
ments. He’s  studying  proteins  in- 
volved in  what  he  calls  the  “emerging 
field”  of  photoreception,  which  al- 
lows organisms  to  detect  and  re- 
spond to  light  and  changes  in  light 
levels. 

Light-sensitive  proteins  in  ani- 
mals’ eyes  and  in  the  membranes  of 
plants,  even  in  concentrated  patches 
of  light-sensitive  tissue  of  single- 


celled  algae,  are  involved  in  a variety 
of  processes. 

In  plants,  they  capture  light  to 
make  food  or  help  the  plants  orient 
themselves  toward  fight.  In  plants  or 
fungi,  fight  striking  these  photosen- 
sors can  trigger  production  of 
blooms  or  spores.  In  animals,  photo- 
sensors in  the  eye  help  keep  track  of 
fight  levels  to  govern  daily  biological 
rhythms.  (Just  last  year,  researchers 
identified  specific  proteins  in  photo- 
receptors — distinct  from  those  that 
enable  us  to  see  — that  are  involved 
in  circadian  rhythms.) 

You  won’t  find  too  many  plants 
in  Brown’s  lab — just  the  normal  ar- 
ray of  equipment  that  fills  most 
physics  research  labs.  By  year  end,  he 
plans  to  buy  more  spectroscopic  in- 


struments with  a recently  approved 
grant  from  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  for  nearly  $200,000, 
plus  hoped-for  matching  funding 
from  the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust. 

The  equipment  will  contain  la- 
sers that  will  allow  him  to  alter  spe- 
cific proteins,  then  use  detectors  to 
follow  even  subtle  changes  in  that 
protein  and  others  at  the  level  of  in- 
dividual amino  acids. 

“This  equipment  is  really  nice  be- 
cause we  can  learn  the  submolecular 
details  of  how  things  work,”  he  says. 

He’ll  study  a family  of  photore- 
ceptors believed  to  regulate  fife  cy- 
cles of  fungi  that  cause  various 
diseases  or  ailments  in  plants  and 
animals.  For  example,  certain  fungi 
are  parasites  of  agriculturally  impor- 


tant crops  such  as  canola  and  wheat. 
Other  fungi  can  cause  life- 
threatening  complications  in  people 
whose  immune  systems  have  been 
weakened  by  AIDS. 

One  particular  fungus  develops 
drug  resistance  by  making  melanin, 
the  pigment  in  skin  that  causes  tan- 
ning under  sunlight.  Researchers  be- 
lieve it’s  their  photoreceptors  that 
make  these  particular  fungi  resistant 
to  drugs.  Learning  more  about  these 
compounds  might  help  in  finding 
methods  and  drugs  to  improve  hu- 
man resistance  to  fungi. 

Using  time-resolved  spectros- 
copy to  understand  how  these 
mechanisms  work  and  characterize 
the  processes  is  Brown’s  goal.  “This 
is  where  biophysics  comes  in.” 
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arts  applications 

68  Suffolk  Street  West 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  2J2 

Arts  Applications  offers  two  programmes: 

ARTS  PROGRAMME 

. your  child  will  do  wor*  In  the  areas  at  art,  music,  crafts,  poetry,  drama 
and  dance 

HOMEWORK  PROGRAMME 

. your  child  will  receive  help  from  fully  qualified  teachers  with 
homework 
Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics 
French 

English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL) 
general  homework,  project  preparation,  etc 

Call  and  find  out  about  our 
Summer  Camp 

For  more  Information  call: 

821-5876 
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Researcher  to  Explore  Campus  Partnerships 


Continued  from  page  1 


as  part  of  a cross-Canada  research 
consortium  based  at  Toronto’s  Cen- 
tre for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
and  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  In- 
stitutes for  Health  Research. 

In  another  grant  application  to 
the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Founda- 
tion, he  proposes  to  study  cocaine 
use  and  the  effects  of  methadone 
treatment.  Again,  his  interest  lies  in 
the  brain  science  behind  a clinically 
relevant  research  question. 

“Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  almost 
no  research  on  this  topic.  A major 
proportion  of  heroin  and  metha- 
done users  also  use  cocaine.  Giving 
methadone  to  patients  without 
knowing  about  the  interaction  with 
cocaine  is  dangerous.  Perhaps 
methadone  is  not  the  best  treatment 
for  opiate  or  heroin  addicts  with  a 
cocaine  addiction." 

Last  fall,  Leri  began  contract 
work  with  a drug  manufacturer  in 
San  Francisco  whose  widely  used 
pain  reliever  is  among  the  most- 


abused  prescription  drugs  in  the 
pharmacy  (its  colloquial  label  is  the 
“heroin  of  the  poor”).  He’s  investi- 
gating whether  it’s  possible  to  make 
a pill  to  relieve  pain  without  increas- 
ing the  “abuse  potential.” 

He  is  also  interested  in  the  work- 
ings of  benzodiazepines.  Widely  pre- 
scribed for  insomnia  or  anxiety,  this 
drug  is  particularly  dangerous  when 
used  in  higher  doses  than  prescribed 
or  when  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances such  as  alcohol.  But  contrary 
to  reports  of  high  abuse  potential,  he 
has  found  that  these  substances  fail 
to  produce  the  kinds  of  compulsive 
behaviours  associated  with  mor- 
phine or  cocaine. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Leri  grew  up  in 
Rome  in  an  ordinary  neighbour- 
hood that  might  have  appeared  an 
unlikely  place  for  drug  problems. 
But  he  figures  addicts  were  attracted 
precisely  because  it  was  quiet.  “I  re- 
member going  to  school  and  seeing 
syringes  and  blood.” 


He  did  graduate  studies  in  ex- 
perimental psychology  at  McGill 
and  completed  a post-doctoral  stint 
at  Concordia’s  Centre  for  Studies  in 
Behavioural  Neurobiology. 

Here  at  Guelph,  he  plans  to  ex- 
plore research  partnerships  with 
molecular  biologists  or  toxicologists. 
He  hopes  to  work  with  the  Home- 
wood  Health  Centre  and  involve 


brates.  So  as  part  of  his  PhD  re- 
search, he  used  a new  computerized 
image  analysis  technique  to  make 
first-time  measurements  of  the  ge- 
nomes of  about  400  invertebrates, 
ranging  from  insects  and  spiders  to 
earthworms.  He  is  continuing  his  in- 
vertebrate genome  work  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 


students  in  internships  there.  He 
says  Guelph  is  also  a central  location 
for  working  with  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  and  McMaster. 

Earlier,  he  had  thought  about  en- 
tering the  clinical  side  of  psychology, 
but  changed  his  mind  after  spending 
an  internship  at  a Montreal  hospital. 

“That’s  when  I decided  I didn’t 


cies  for  full  genomic  sequencing 
studies.” 

The  Alper  Prize  is  named  for 
Howard  Alper,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  a 
chemistry  professor  and  vice-rector, 
research,  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa. In  2000,  Alper  received  the 
first  Gerhard  Herzberg  Canada  Gold 


want  to  do  it.  It  was  too  depressing. 
You  need  to  be  a special  person  to 
deal  with  patients.” 

Instead,  he  decided  to  take  a more 
academic  approach  to  drug  addic- 
tion and  abuse  as  a way  to  study  how 
the  brain  works.  “Learning  and 
memory  make  us  — they’re  the  basis 
of  our  personality.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Medal  in  Science  and  Engineering 
and  donated  $100,000  of  the  pro- 
ceeds towards  establishing  the 
award. 

Alper  says  the  prize  is  “an 
acknowledgment  of  outstanding 
accomplishments  and  exceptional 
promise  for  the  future.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Alper  Prize  Recognizes  Promise 

Continued  from  page  1 
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Mike  Halley 

Sales  kipiTsenliiln  e 

837-1300 


S80,000-$250,000 
CONDOS 

SELLING-BUYING 

Send  for  my  “Condo  Buyer’s  Package1’ 
to  be  mailed  to  your  Address:  Apartments 
and  Townhomes.  One-Two-Three 
bedrooms  in  many  locations.  How  to  buy 
with  5%  and  10%  down-payment  Discounted  mortgage  rates:  Cash  Backs, 
1st  time  buyers  booklets  AND  a full  list  of  all  available  Condominiums 
suitable  for  you.  IF  SELLING  Valuations  for  Sellers  can  be  e-mailed  or 
mailed.  (Competitive  Commission  Rates!) 

Call  Mike  Halley 
Home  Office:  519-821-2005 

For  friendly  help  and  advice 


tory. 

Gregory  credits  his  U of  G super- 
visor, Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  for  spark- 
ing his  interest  in  genome  size 
research.  Hebert,  in  turn,  says  he’s 
“delighted  that  Ryan  has  won  the 
Alper  Prize  because  he  is  an  excep- 
tionally talented  student.  Ryan  has 
made  a major  mark  on  the  field  of 
genome  size  evolution,  in  part  be- 
cause of  his  exceptional  abilities  as  a 
writer.” 

Hebert  adds  that  Gregory  also 
helped  develop  a new  method  for  ge- 
nome size  determinations  that  is  dis- 
placing traditional  analytical 
approaches. 

“He  has  begun  to  fill  the  void  that 
exists  in  our  understanding  of  ge- 
nome sizes  for  many  groups  of 
smaller  animals,  information  that  is 
of  key  importance  in  targeting  spe- 
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Oscar  Win  for  Grad 


Continued  from  page  1 

signer’s  vision  to  life.  He  had  about 
$1  million  to  spend  on  Chicago’s  set 
decoration  — from  dishes,  clothes, 
posters  and  books  to  the  gold- 
fringed  front  curtain  used  in  the 
movie's’  musical  numbers.  He  or- 
dered the  $100,000  drape  from  Asia. 

‘1  came  out  of  the  theatre,  so  for 
me,  Chicago  was  just  like  a dream 
project,  working  on  theatre  and  film 
at  the  same  time,”  he  said.  “All  that 
experience  from  the  theatre  really 
paid  off.  Most  of  the  sets  were  built 
— the  jail  set,  the  courtroom  — so  it 
was  a huge  undertaking.  We  had  a 


Home 

: hardware 


Campus  Hardware  Limited 

1027  Gordon  Street 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  4X1 
Tel.  (519)  836-3721 
Fax  (519)  836-5664 
Helen  Maciag 


wonderful  director  with  brilliant 
ideas  about  how  to  approach  it  as  a 
movie.” 

Sim’s  most  recent  work,  The  In- 
Laws  starring  Michael  Douglas,  will 
be  released 'in  May1.  He  is  currently 
working  on  a political  satire  starring 
Gene  Hackman. 

Although  Sim  admits  things  are 
pretty  much  back  to  normal  for  him, 
they  will  never  really  be  quite  the 
same  now  that  he  has  an  Oscar  statu- 
ette sitting  proudly  in  his  Toronto 
loft. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Green  - Associate  Broker 

Royal  City  Realty  Limited 

25  Waterloo  Avenue  824  9950 

Guelph,  ON.  N1H3H4 ext  203 
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15  Years' Real  Estate  Experience 


Top  Ten  - Guelph  Rea l Estate 
1992-200 1 

-complimentary  computer 
analysis  of  your  home's  value 
-complimentary  list  of  homes 
currently  on  the  market 

Let  Bill's  Guelph  Area  Rea / Estate 
Experience  Work  For  You  ! 
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FOR  SALE 


Peg  Perego  “Prima  Pappa”  high 
chair,  Peg  Perego  “Pliko”  stroller, 
Tough  Traveller  Snugli,  Ext.  53072 
or  jruncima@uoguelph.ca. 


African  blankets,  handwoven  in 
Nigerian  villages,  various  sizes  and 
colours,  837-0518  or  tjones@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Westinghouse  refrigerator,  white, 
five  feet  high,  good  condition,  Ext. 
78133  or  gworthin@uoguelph.ca. 


AMD  K6-iii  computer,  400MHz, 
128mb  RAM,  10GB  HD,  40X  CD, 
Ethernet  card,  ATI  Rage  Fury  128 
video  card  with  video  out  to  TV, 
Windows  2000,  17-inch  monitor, 
bclark@uoguelph.ca. 


Simplicity  dehumidifier,  LCD  dis- 
play with  automated  climate  con- 
trol, slightly  used,  still  under  war- 
ranty; Global  Prima  leather  series 
executive  chair,  one-touch  height 
adjustment,  tilt  lock,  tilt/turn 
mechanism  with  tension  adjust- 
ment, photos  available,  hewitson@ 
ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  house  in  quiet  resi- 
dential neighbourhood  along  Speed 
River,  walking  distance  to  down- 
town and  parks,  large  fenced  yard, 
perennial  flower  beds,  view  by 
appointment  only,  836-8086. 


Four-bedroom  house,  ceramics 
throughout  main  floor  and  baths, 
backyard  patio,  separate  entrance  to 
basement,  close  to  rec  centre,  shop- 
ping and  schools,  Ext.  52101,  837- 
1418  or  stu@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes,  France,  weekly  or 
monthly;  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  Paris,  short-term 
rental,  fhmoll@webtv.net. 


Room  for  responsible  student/pro- 
fessional in  basement  of  shared 
home,  laundry,  central  air,  backyard 
with  deck,  25-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, non-smoker,  no  pets,  available 
May  1,  $450  a month  inclusive, 
362-5620  or  dreinhar@uoguelph.ca. 


Mature  adult  wanted  to  share  cen- 
tury home  with  female  professional, 
separate  living  room,  shared  kitchen 
and  bath,  parking  for  one  vehicle, 
laundry,  use  of  garden/patio/barbe- 
cue, non-smoker,  close  to  down- 
town, on  bus  route,  available  May  1, 
$500  a month  inclusive,  766-4806  or 
stcallan@sympatico.ca. 


Georgian  Bay  island  cottage  near 
Parry  Sound,  swimming,  sailing  and 
fishing,  Ken,  822-7705  after  6 p.m. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  new  house  in  old  University  area, 
suitable  for  student,  separate 
entrance,  no  parking,  laundry,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  $650  a month  plus 


utilities,  can  hold  over  summer  for 
half  rent,  763-0449  or  mnelisch@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


One  bedroom  in  a two-bedroom, 
two-storey  heritage  house  in  down- 
town Guelph,  laundry,  dishwasher, 
available  immediately,  $525  a 
month,  Nancy,  837-2044,  Ext.  58255 
or  nflewell@uoguelph.ca. 


One  bedroom  in  three-bedroom 
house  to  share  with  vegetarian 
roommates  and  dog,  fenced  yard, 
parking,  close  to  park  and  bus 
routes,  15  minutes  from  downtown, 
$300  a month  plus  utilities,  780- 
1486  or  ahertel@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  private 
home,  suitable  for  mature  adult,  pri- 
vate entrance,  patio,  laundry,  park- 
ing for  one  vehicle,  air  conditioned, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
immediately,  $625  a month  plus 
portion  of  hydro,  first  and  last 
months’  rent,  823-2454  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  in 
Phoenix  Mills,  two  baths,  Jacuzzi, 
ensuite  laundry,  parking,  short-  or 
long-term  rental,  available  June  1, 
$1,500  a month,  731-1857  or  Intel- 
rent@hotmail.  Com. 


Furnished  room  for  single  prof  or 
student  to  share  with  owner,  Raglan 
Street,  laundry,  garage,  available 
immediately,  Leela,  824-0950  or 
sandras@sentex.net. 


required,  $625  a month  inclusive, 
available  May  15,  Angie,  821-9693. 


Fully  equipped  ground-floor  apart- 
ment in  Ayr,  Scotland,  available  for 
holiday  rentals,  sleeps  four,  in  heart 
of  golfing  country,  $400  a week, 
826-6038  or  janet.dalgleish@sympa- 
tico.ca. 


WANTED 


Pinball  machines,  working  or  not 
working,  djwoods@uoguelph.ca. 


Reasonably  priced  single  or  double 
bed  with  shelves  or  dresser,  Ext. 
76522  or  merrillj@uoguelph.ca. 


Three-drawer  Artopex  file  cabinets, 
sand  colour,  26"  high  and  15"  wide, 
either  22"  or  28"  deep,  Ext.  56505  or 
lblack@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-  or  three-bedroom 
house  or  apartment  for  visiting  sab- 
batical family  from  May  to  August, 
preferably  close  to  campus,  dnoakes 
@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Mature  single  woman  to  live  in  and 
care  for  plants,  pets  and  belongings 
while  you’re  on  sabbatical  leave, 
Kerry,  Ext.  53345. 


Inkjet  and  toner  cartridges  for  all 
brands  of  printers,  leave  message  at 
749-0356. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  quiet  neighbourhood,  suitable  for 
single  professional,  gas  fireplace, 
separate  entrance,  parking  for  one 
car,  close  to  industrial  basin,  shop- 
ping and  bus  stop,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  security  deposit  and  references 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uogueIph.ca. 


TOWNHOUSE  FOR  SALE 
$108,000 

Two-bedroom  townhouse  in  north  end, 
stove  and  dishwasher  included. 

822-6789 


wg 

Free  Ticket  & Brochure  Delivery 
To  All  UoiC  Departments 

Corporate  Rate  Hotel  Program 

Corporate  Rate  Car  Rentals 

Corporate  Care  Program... 

24  Hour  Emergency  Servi 

Senior  Corporate 
Consultants 


Wi 


519)  763  3520  or  1 

10  Paisley  St.  # 8 Guelph  Ontario 


278  9990 

Ont  Reg  NBR  02716341 


The  Guelph  Caribbean 
Canadian  Association 

Presents 

Annual  Gospel  Concert 

Featuring  Integrity 

A dynamic  and  talented  Gospel  group 
from  Huntsville,  Alabama 

Saturday,  April  12, 2003 
War  Memorial  Hall 

University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario 

Tickets:  Adults  - $15  * Under  12-  $10 
Doors  open  at  6:30  p.m,,  Concert  begins  at  7:30  p.m. 

(519)  824-4485  or  (519)  837-3358 
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GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Us  This  Spring  Season 
For  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  AND  CAPONS 

Dress  Up  Your  Special  Easter  Dinner  With 
Our  Famous  Storemade  Stuffing  and 
Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Pleas e call  early  to  place  your  order.  Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon -Wed  9-7 
Thure.-Fri.  9-8 
Sat  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


570  Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


/isit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 

♦ Reading  anil  Writing  before  Grade  One 
4 Low  Student / Teacher  Ratio 
^Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 

Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

♦ For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 
Havw3.svmpatico.ca/guelphmontessoriachool/ 

519-836-3810 
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The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  April  13  with  "Bird 
Migration”  and  April  20  with  “Easter 
Hike.”  The  walks  leave  from  the 
Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A donation 
of  $3  is  suggested. 


Barbara  Guy  Long  leads  a workshop 
on  “Willow  Wattle  Weave”  May  5 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cost  is 
$76.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  April  2 1 . Call  Ext.  52113. 


“A  Woodland  Garden”  is  the  topic  of 
a workshop  led  by  horticulturist 
Henry  Kock  May  6.  It  will  be  offered 
twice  — from  9 a.m.  to  noon  and 
1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $35.  Regis- 
tration is  required  by  April  24. 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  presents  the  comedy  Remem- 
ber Me  by  Sam  Bobrick  Saturdays 
until  April  26.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m. 
Cost  is  $49.  For  tickets,  call  Ext. 
54110. 


ART  CENTRE 


Artist  James  Lahey  gives  a brown  bag 
lunch  talk  on  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  exhibition  “After  History: 
The  Paintings  of  David  Bierk"  April 
1 5 at  noon  at  the  centre. 


NOTICES 


U of  G’s  mushroom  research  facility 
will  hold  an  open  house  for  inter- 
ested researchers  and  members  of 
the  mushroom  industry  April  29 
from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture’s  Vineland 
Station.  For  more  information,  call 
905-562-4141,  Ext.  132  or  123,  or 
send  e-mail  to  drinker@uoguelph.ca 
or  galm@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group-Guelph  is  seeking 
nominations  for  its  annual  Bonnie 
McCallum  Environmental  Award, 
which  recognizes  local  citizens  who 
give  exceptionally  of  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  environment  and 
the  community.  Nomination  dead- 
line is  May  7.  For  more  information, 
call  824-2091  or  send  e-mail  to 
opirg@  uoguelph.ca. 


The  Canada  International  Forum  on 
Ecosystem  Approaches  to  Human 
Health  runs  May  18  to  23  in  Mont- 
real. The  detailed  program  is  on  the 


forum  Web  site  at  www.idrc.ca/ 
forum2003. 


The  Magna  for  Canada  Scholarship 
Fund  will  award  more  than  $345,000 
in  cash  prizes  and  internships 
through  its  annual  As  Prime  Minis- 
ter Awards.  Students  from  across 
Canada  are  invited  to  submit  an 
essay  discussing  what  they  would  do 
to  improve  the  country’s  living  stan- 
dards and  ensure  a secure  and  pros- 
perous global  community  if  they 
were  prime  minister  of  Canada.  The 
deadline  for  essays  is  June  6.  Pro- 
gram details  are  available  on  the  Web 
at  www.asprimeminister.com. 


The  Canon  National  Parks  Science 
Scholars  Program  will  award  eight 
$78,000  US  scholarships  to  PhD  stu- 
dents to  conduct  research  critical  to 
conserving  national  parks.  The 
awards  are  open  to  students  in  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. Research  projects  in  the 
biological,  physical,  social  and  cul- 
tural sciences  are  eligible,  as  are  proj- 
ects in  technology  innovation  in 
support  of  conservation  science. 
Application  deadline  is  May  15.  For 
more  information  and  an  applica- 
tion form,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.nature.nps.gov/canonscholar- 
ships. 


SEMINARS 


Mel  Oliver  of  Texas  Tech  University 
gives  two  seminars  April  10  in  OVC 
1713.  At  11  a.m.,  he  discusses  “The 
Biological  Sciences:  A Strong  Future 
for  Guelph.”  At  3 p.m.,  the  topic  is 
“Desiccation  Tolerance:  A Multifac- 
eted Study  of  the  Mechanisms  for 
Drying  Without  Dying.” 


Guest  speaker  in  the  April  10 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry seminar  is  Oleg 
Semenikhin  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  His  talk  begins  at  2 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


The  Department  of  Physics  presents 
Ganpathy  Murthy  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  discussing  “New  Phases 
in  Disordered,  Interacting  Ballistic 
Nanostructures  April  10  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  318. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  presents  Basil  Arif  of 
the  Canadian  Forest  Service  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  discussing  “Characteriza- 


tion of  a Helper-Dependent  Nucleo- 
polyhedrovirus:  Biological  Proper- 
ties and  Evolutionary  Origin”  April 
17  at  3 p.m.  in  OVC  1713. 


“A  Cell  Culture  Model  of  Oculopha- 
ryngeal Muscular  Dystrophy:  A 
Dominant  Genetic  Disease  Associ- 
ated With  Aggregation  of  Misfolded 
Proteins"”  is  the  topic  of  Prof.  Jnan- 
ankur  Bag,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  in  the  Department  of 
Pathobiology  seminar  series  April  25 
at  2 p.m.  in  OVC  1715. 


SYMPOSIUM 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  hosts 
a symposium  by  the  Ontario  Hegel 
Organization  on  “Hegel  and  Contin- 
gency” April  1 1 to  13  at  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre.  For  more 
information,  contact  Prof.  Jay 
Lampert  at  jlampert@uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Kristine 
Haggerty,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, is  April  1 1 at  9:30  a.m.  in  Gra- 
ham Hall  2301.  The  thesis  is  “Expres- 
sion, Purification  and  Analysis  of 
Sinapis  arvensis  L.  Auxin  Binding 
Protein  1 (ABP1)  Expressed  in 
Eukaryotic  and  Prokaryotic  Expres- 
sion Systems.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Chris  Hall  and  Peter  Krell. 


The  final  examination  of  Holly 
Horan-Ferguson,  a master’s  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
April  1 1 at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  Her 
thesis  is  “Divorced  Fathers’  Rela- 
tionships With  Their  Children: 
What  Might  Grief  Have  to  Do  With 
It?”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Anna 
Dienhart. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Nicholas  Allan,  Microbiology, 
is  April  14  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  260.  The  thesis  is 
“Characterization  of  Natural  and 
Gentamicin-Induced  Membrane 
Vesicles  From  Selected  Strains  of 
Burkholderia  cepacia  Oligosaccha- 
ride Kinase  Essential  to  Outer  Mem- 
brane Stability.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Terry  Beveridge. 


The  final  examination  of  Alejandro 
Estrada,  a D.V.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine, is  April  15  at  9 a.m.  in  OVC 


1713.  The  thesis  is  “The  Use  of 
Fixed-Time  Artificial  Insemination 
and  Resynchronization  of  Second 
Estrus  in  Beef  Cattle.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Walter  Johnson. 


The  final  examination  of  Kanit 
Naksung,  Rural  Extension  Studies,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  rural  studies 
program,  is  April  15  at  11  a.m.  in 
Landscape  Architecture  143.  The 
thesis  is  “Knowledge  Acquisition  in 
an  Uncertain  Environment:  Tilapia 
Cage  Farmer  Decision-Making  in 
Northeast  Thailand.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Doug  Pletsch. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Mee-Kyung  Chung,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  is  April  16  at  10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “Transition 
Metal  Catalyzed  Silane  Alcoholysis 
in  a Highly  Polar  Solvent  Applica- 
tion to  Monosaccharides  and  Poly- 
ols.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Marcel 
Schlaf. 


The  final  examination  of  Jason 
Cathcart,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture,  is 
April  17  at  1 p.m.  in  Crop  Science 
307.  The  thesis  is  “The  Influence  of 
Fertilizer  Nitrogen  on  Green  Foxtail 
Thresholds  and  Weed  Control  in 
Corn.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Clarence 
Swanton. 


The  final  examination  of  Michelle 
Beaith,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Agriculture,  is 
April  22  at  1 p.m.  in  Crop  Science 
403.  The  thesis  is  “Development  of 
Low-Saturate  Brassica  napus  L.  Dou- 
bled Haploids.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Laima  Kott. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Guosheng  Chen,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  April  24  at  1:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  337.  The  thesis  is  “Inter- 
active Mechanism  of  Halogenated 
Aromatic  Hydrocarbons  on  AH 
Receptor  Signal  Transduction  Path- 
way.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Xianghai  Ye,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  is  April  28  at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Identification  of 
Quantitative  Trait  Loci  in  Swine 
Using  Candidate  Gene  Approach.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Andrew 
Robinson. 


The  Guelph  Food  Bank  holds  its 
annual  spring  food  drive  April  9 to 
27.  This  year’s  goal  is  80,000  pounds 
of  food.  Drop-off  locations  are  at 
local  grocery  stores  and  fire  halls 
and  the  Food  Bank,  100  Crimea  St. 


The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Parkin- 
son Society  is  hosting  a fundraising 
Cut-a-Thon  April  27  from  10  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Guelph  College 
of  Hair  and  Esthetics,  275  Wool- 
wich St.  Stylists  from  seven  local 
salons  will  donate  their  services. 
Cost  is  $30.  To  book  an  appoint- 
ment, call  822-4353. 


The  2003  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
runs  April  26  to  May  11,  featuring 
an  all-classical  program  and  per- 
formers ranging  from  True  North 
Brass  to  the  vocal  ensemble  Tactus. 
For  full  details  of  the  program,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.guelphspringfes- 
tival.org/Pages/HomePage.html. 


Senior  piano  students  of  the  Suzuki 
piano  studio  of  Gail  Lange  will  pres- 
ent a recital  titled  “Quattro  Amici” 
April  12  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Guelph 
Youth  Music  Centre.  The  program 
will  include  works  by  Chopin, 
Debussy,  Rachmaninoff  and  Prok- 
ofiev. Admission  is  by  donation, 
and  proceeds  will  go  to  the  centre. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will  hold 

its  annual  general  meeting  April  14 

at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Youth 
Music  Centre. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  April  22  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St.  Guest  speaker  Chris 
Killam  will  discuss  monument  res- 
toration at  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 


A spring  gala  featuring  dinner  and 
an  evening  of  ballroom  dancing  is 
slated  for  May  31  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  A dance  showcase  begins  at  6 
p.m.,  with  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  Res- 
ervations are  required  by  May  26. 
For  ticket  information,  call 
837-3939,  836-1354  or  821-5801. 


The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents 
the  exhibition  “The  Neighbour- 
hood Store”  until  Aug.  31,  featuring 
photos  documenting  Guelph’s 
neighbourhood  stores  from  their 
beginnings  in  1828  to  today. 
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The  Ball  Is 
in  His  Court 


Prof  applies  cognitive  psychology  on  basketball  court 


IN  Prof.  Dan  Yarmey’s  psy- 
chology of  law  class,  student  Mike 
Ayanbadejo  called  him  "professor.” 
But  out  on  the  basket-  ball  court, 
All-Canadian  Ayan-  badejo  and  the 
rest  of  the  Gryphon  men’s  squad  call 
him  “coach.” 

Yarmey  had  a close-up  view  of 
the  action  last  month  when  the  bas- 
ketball Gryphons  took  second  place 
at  the  national  championships  in 
Halifax.  He  watched  the  final  57-54 
heartbreaker  against  Carleton  Uni- 
versity from  his  customary  spot  on 
one  end  of  the  players’  bench.  That’s 
where  he’s  been  all  season  — and  the 
past  four  seasons  — as  the  sport  psy- 
chologist for  the  team. 

Back  in  his  MacKinnon  Building 
office,  he  reflects  on  the  past  season 
that  saw  U of  G reach  the  national  fi- 
nals for  the  first  time  in  six  years, 
then  lose  the  championship  after  a 
potential  game-tying  rim  shot  went 
the  wrong  way. 

“I  was  disappointed  that  we 
didn’t  achieve  our  potential,”  says 
Yarmey,  who  will  retire  next  year  af- 


ter 35  years  at  U of  G.  “I  still  believe 
we  were  a better  team  than  Carle- 
ton.” 

His  extracurricular  title  for  the 
past  decade  has  been  “peak  perform- 
ance coach”  with  Gryphon  varsity 
teams,  initially  for  the  football  squad 
and  now  for  the  basketball  team.  It’s 
his  job  to  help  the  players,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  to  squeeze  the 
last  ounce  of  mental  commitment 
and  concentration  into  their  game. 

“Peak  performance  is  the  added 
value  that  separates  the  champions 
from  the  people  who  don’t  win,”  he 
says. 

During  the  season,  Yarmey  at- 
tends most  daily  practices  and  all 
games,  making  mental  notes  and 
sharing  his  observations  with  the 
team  and  individual  players.  He  pro- 
vides insights  on  goal-setting  and 
mental  exercises  to  players,  comple- 
menting the  physical  and  technical 
side  and  serving  as  a sounding  board 
for  the  other  coaches. 

Commenting  on  Yarmey’s  con- 
Continued  on  page  2 


A former  varsity  athlete  himself,  psychology  professor  Dan  Yarmey  now 
turns  his  skills  to  helping  the  men’s  basketball  Gryphons  get  mentally 
conditioned  for  their  games.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Some  scientists  have  theorized  that  millions  of  years  ago.  Earth  was  little  more  than  a “snowball''  encased  in 
solid  ice  and  hurtling  through  space.  Land  resource  science  professor  Emmanuelle  Arnaud’s  studies  neither 
support  nor  disprove  the  idea,  but  she  says  the  weight  of  evidence  suggests  that  an  Earth-sized  snowball  isa 
bit  far-fetched.  See  story  on  page  10.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 

Contributions  to  Campus, 
Community  Honoured 

Student  award  recipients  demonstrate  leadership  skills,  willingness  to  get  involved 


STUDENT  leaders  were 
honoured  for  their  contri- 
butions to  U of  G,  student  life  and 
the  local  community  at  an  awards 
banquet  March  27. 

The  15th  annual  R.P.  Gilmor 
Student  Life  Award,  which  recog- 
nizes individuals  or  groups  who  have 
contributed  to  the  betterment  of  stu- 
dent life  at  the  University,  was  pre- 
sented to  David  Hartell,  a 
fourth-year  molecular  biology  and 
genetics  major. 

Hartell,  who  served  as  a student 
senator  for  two  years  and  was  co- 
chair of  Student  Senate  Caucus  in 
2002/2003,  was  also  a START  pro- 
gram group  leader,  orientation  vol- 
unteer, Project  Serve  team  leader 
and  CFRU  Radio  volunteer.  He  was 
described  by  nominators  as  a role 
model  who  is  creative,  motivated, 
well-rounded,  caring  and  a “phe- 
nomenal leader.” 

The  award  is  named  for  Paul 
Gilmor,  U of  G’s  provost  and  direc- 
tor of  student  services  from  1967  to 
1987. 

The  fourth  annual  Brian  D.  Sulli- 
van Student  Leadership  Award  went 
to  another  graduating  CBS  student, 
Jonathan  DaSilva,  a biological  sci- 


ence major  and  outgoing  president 
of  the  CBS  Student  Council. 

The  Sullivan  Award  is  named  for 
Brian  Sullivan,  who  served  as  associ- 
ate vice-president  (student  affairs) 
from  1988  to  1999.  It  is  presented  to 
a graduating  student  who  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  student 
leadership  through  his  or  her  in- 
volvement as  an  elected  or  ap- 
pointed student  representative. 

DaSilva  has  served  as  external 
commissioner  for  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association,  secretary  of  the 
Ontarion  board,  vice-president 
(public  relations)  of  the  CBS  Student 
Council,  president  and  chair  of  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Connections  and  a 
member  of  the  Citizenship  Working 
Group.  Nominators  lauded  him  for 
his  charisma,  motivational  skills, 
compassion  for  others  and  ability  to 
work  well  with  diverse  groups  of 
people. 

Winner  of  the  third  annual 
Andre  Auger  Citizenship  Award  is 
third-year  environmental  sciences 
student  Danika  Bellamy.  This  award 
is  named  for  Andre  Auger,  director 
of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  from  1973  to  2000. 

It  is  presented  annually  to  an  under- 


graduate or  graduate  student  who 
demonstrates  vision,  compassion, 
leadership  and  a strong  commit- 
ment toward  their  community 
through  volunteer  work. 

Bellamy,  an  international  student 
from  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  was  a 
volunteer  and  executive  member 
with  the  M unford  Centre,  co- 
ordinating such  events  as  anti- 
racism panel  discussions  and  serving 
as  a mentor  to  students  using  the 
centre.  She  was  also  a founding 
member  of  Guelph  Students  for  En- 
vironmental Change. 

The  13th  annual  Student  In- 
volvement Rookie  Award  for  a stu- 
dent in  any  semester  who  makes 
invaluable  contributions  to  a club  or 
organization  during  his  or  her  first 
year  of  active  involvement  on 
campus  was  Brandon  Reeve,  a first- 
year  international  development  stu- 
dent. 

Incoming  president  of  Mills  Hall, 
Reeve  was  a volunteer  with  the  Safe 
Walk  and  Meal  Exchange  programs, 
served  on  the  Ontario  Residence 
Halls  Association  conference  plan- 
ning committee  and  the  Orientation 
Task  Group,  and  was  a member  of 
the  debating  team. 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


isit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Lo\v  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography.  Botany,  Culture  and  more 

♦ French,  Music.  Karate,  Swimming. 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 

♦ For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Conic  sec  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 

www3.synipatico.ca/guelphmontessoriscliool/ 

519-836-3810 


Travel  with  our  expertise... 
and  you  travel  with  confidence 


(519)  763  3520  or  1 888  278  9990 

1 0 Paisley  St.  # 8 Guelph  Ontario  Qm  Rett-  ndr  Q27i634i 


$424,900 


Four  bedroom,  custom  built,  all 
brick  home  on  V6  acre  lot.  All 
plaster,  ceramics,  hardwood  floors 
throughout.  Circular  oak  stairway, 
formal  living/dining  room.  Home 
is  exceptionally  well  built  with 
lots  of  upgrades  not  seen  by  the 
eye.  Also  has  a full  granny  suite 
down  with  walkout  at  ground 
level.  Call  today  to  view! 


Jim  Murphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MV  A,  Sales  Rep. 


*****  Home  Life  Realty 

jimcllanc@liomclircuuclph.com 


RON^ 


Sfxect 

PREMIUM  LUMBER 

building 
on  your 
imagination 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


New  Associate  Dean  Named 

Aquatic  ecologist  will  join  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences  July  1 


CANADIAN  AQUATIC  ECOLOGIST 
Josef  Ackerman  has  been 
appointed  associate  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences 
(FES),  effective  July  1. 

Building  on  a well-developed 
B.Sc.(Env.)  program  that  includes 
eight  majors  with  a total  enrolment 
of  more  than  400  students,  Acker- 
man will  oversee  development  of 
new  graduate  programs,  strengthen 
research  in  environmental  sciences, 
and  raise  the  profile  of  the  faculty’s 
teaching  and  research  programs 
within  and  outside  the  University. 

Since  1994,  Ackerman  has  been  a 
faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
Northern  British  Columbia,  where 
he  played  a leading  role  in  founding 
the  environmental  studies  program. 
He  holds  a Canada  Research  Chair 
in  Physical  Ecology  and  Aquatic  Sci- 
ence. 

At  U of  G,  he  will  oversee  the  in- 
terdisciplinary Faculty  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  which  spans  five 
colleges:  the  College  of  Biological 
Science,  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science,  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences, 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 


the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

“We  were  pleased  with  the  strong 
slate  of  candidates  who  were  at- 
tracted to  this  position,”  says  Prof. 
Peter  Tremaine,  dean  of  CPES  and 
designated  dean  of  FES. 

Pointing  to  Ackerman’s  own  ac- 
tive research  program  and  his  expe- 
rience at  UNBC,  Tremaine  describes 
the  new  associate  dean  as  “an  ener- 
getic mid-career  faculty  member 
with  a strong  sense  of  vision  for 
where  environmental  sciences 
should  go  both  at  Guelph  and  in 
Canada.” 

Ackerman  was  chosen  from  a 
slate  of  internal  and  external  candi- 
dates by  a search  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Senate.  He  succeeds 
founding  associate  dean  Prof. 
Michael  Moss,  Geography,  who  di- 
rected the  faculty  from  its  establish- 
ment in  1992  until  2001.  Prof.  David 
Swayne,  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  has  been  acting  associ- 
ate dean  for  the  past  16  months  and 
has  provided  strong  leadership  dur- 
ing that  time,  Tremaine  says. 

The  dean  notes  that  over  the  past 
10  years,  FES  has  been  “phenome- 
nally successful  in  developing  an  ex- 


citing broad-based  undergraduate 
program  in  environmental  sciences, 
with  a large  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment, a track  record  of  success  in 
placing  students  after  graduation, 
and  a very  high  level  of  faculty  and 
student  commitment.  The  next  step 
is  for  FES  to  take  a leadership  role  in 
establishing  specialized  graduate  de- 
grees and  developing  research  pro- 
grams in  environmental  sciences. 
We  also  need  a more  formal  system 
of  cross-appointments  to  FES  for 
faculty  from  the  five  participating 
colleges.” 

Ackerman  will  work  with  admin- 
istrative and  program  councils 
drawn  from  those  five  colleges  and 
pertinent  departments  involved  in 
all  eight  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
grams. He  will  also  hold  a joint  fac- 
ulty appointment  in  the  CBS  depart- 
ments of  Zoology  and  Botany. 

A specialist  in  aquatic  ecosys- 
tems, he  uses  biomechanics  to  exam- 
ine eco-physiology  and  evolutionary 
ecology  of  aquatic  organisms.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook  and  Cornell. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Mental  Focus  Key  for  Athletes 

Continued  from  page  1 


tribution,  head  coach  Chris 
O’Rourke  says:  “I  believe  strongly  in 
the  mental  approach.  It’s  a large  part 
of  any  player’s  or  team’s  success.” 

“Dan  is  great  for  us,”  says  Ayan- 
badejo,  who  this  year  became  the 
all-time  leading  scorer  in  Gryphon 
basketball  history.  Although  he  says 
he  has  no  trouble  getting  primed  and 
focused  for  a game,  he  thinks  mental 
conditioning  has  been  helpful  for 
novice  players  on  the  team.  He  says 
Yarmey’s  discussion  of  relaxation 
techniques  and  playing  “in  the  mo- 
ment" helped  the  team  as  a whole, 
particularly  last  fall. 

“This  year,  we  had  an  up-and- 
down  season  to  start.  He  was  para- 
mount in  us  playing  hard  and  believ- 
ing in  each  other.” 

Yarmey  says  he  began  this  season 
with  nothing  less  than  the  champi- 
onship in  mind.  “It  took  a long  time 
for  that  belief  to  become  part  of  the 
makeup,"  he  says,  referring  to  the 
team’s  shaky  start  last  fall. 

The  team  had  gelled  by  the  time  it 
arrived  in  Halifax  ranked  seventh. 
Guelph  defeated  both  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  be- 
fore losing  the  final  to  No.  1-ranked 
Carleton. 

Self-effacing  to  a fault,  he  refuses 
to  take  any  credit  for  the  fact  that  the 


team  did  so  well  this  year.  “In  my 
opinion,  they  would  have  done  just 
as  well  (without  me).  My  being  there 
was  better  for  me  than  for  the  team.” 
This  former  high  school  and  var- 
sity athlete  makes  no  secret  of  his  de- 
light at  his  vicarious  experience  of 
the  game  all  these  years  later.  “I 
loved  basketball  at  high  school,  then 
at  university  for  two  years.” 

That  was  at  Waterloo  Lutheran 
University  (forerunner  to  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University),  where  Yarmey 
was  a cornerback  and  occasional 
quarterback  on  the  gridiron  and  a 
shooting  guard  on  the  basketball 
court.  After  transferring  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  where  he 
eventually  completed  his  graduate 
degrees,  he  had  considered  becom- 
ing a physical  education  teacher  and 
even  thought  about  becoming  a pro- 
fessional coach.  But  he  wasn’t  sure 
he  could  make  a living  at  it.  Besides, 
he  adds,  “I  really  love  psychology.” 
Yarmey’s  research  field  is  not 
sport  psychology  but  eyewitness  tes- 
timony and  the  psychology  of  law. 
Over  the  past  20  years,  he  has  served 
as  an  expert  witness  for  some  60 
cases,  including  testifying  about 
voice  identification  at  the  1991  trial 
of  Guy  Paul  Morin.  (Convicted  of 
the  murder  of  Christine  Jessop  in 


1992,  Morin  was  subsequendy  ac- 
quitted in  1995.)  Yarmey’s  publica- 
tions include  two  books  on  the 
psychology  of  law:  Psychology  of  Eye- 
witness Testimony  and  Understand- 
ing Police  and  Police  Work. 

Tracing  the  links  between  the 
courtroom  and  the  basketball  court, 
Yarmey  says  his  work  in  both  in- 
volves aspects  of  cognitive  psychol- 
ogy, including  skills  in  memory, 
percepdon,  communication  and 
problem  solving. 

“This  is  applied  cognitive  psy- 
chology, and  I apply  it  to  either  the 
courtroom  or  the  playing  field.” 

He  has  given  guest  lectures  to 
other  varsity  teams  and  helped  coach 
Canadian  boxer  Syd  Vanderpool  be- 
fore world  championships  two  years 
ago.  Earlier,  he  coached  his  son’s  mi- 
nor football  team  and  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  High  School,  including  the 
city  championship  team  of  1992. 

Eyeing  retirement  next  year, 
Yarmey  says  he  might  consider  more 
coaching,  although  probably  not 
football  because  he  figures  he’s 
logged  enough  cold,  wet  hours  on 
the  sidelines.  At  least  his  main  retire- 
ment project  will  let  him  stay  warm 
and  dry:  “I  want  to  write  a book  on 
sport  psychology  for  the  layperson.” 
BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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SEARCH  COMMITTEE 
NAMED  FOR  PROVOST 

At  its  April  meeting,  Senate 
approved  the  membership 
of  a search  committee  for 
the  position  of  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic). 
Chaired  by  current  provost 
and  incoming  president 
Alastair  Summerlee,  the 
committee  consists  of  Prof. 
John  Livernois,  Economics; 
Prof.  Donna  Pennee,  Eng- 
lish and  Theatre  Studies; 
Tim  Sauer,  U of  G Library; 
Allen,  CPES  dean’s  office; 
undergraduate  student  Kaitlin 
Soye;  graduate  student  Carmen 
Mok;  and  OAC  dean  Craig  Pearson. 


NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT  FOR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD 

Steelworkers  Local  4120  is  calling 
for  nominations  for  the  Susanne 
Sprowl  Community  Service  Award. 
Named  in  memory  of  Susanne 
Sprowl,  a 20-year  U of  G staff  mem- 
ber who  died  in  July  2000,  the  award 
recognizes  significant  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  the  University 
and  the  external  community 
through  community  spirit  and  vol- 
unteer work.  U of  G Steelworkers 
members  in  good  standing  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  award,  which  consists  of 
$500  and  a certificate.  The  award 
will  be  presented  at  the  Community 
Barbecue  July  10.  Nominations 
must  be  submitted  by  June  16  and 
can  be  mailed  to  Room  451  of  the 
University  Centre,  faxed  to  767- 
6660  or  e-mailed  to  uswa4120@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


AUTHOR  TO  SPEAK 

John  Fraser,  an  award-winning 
journalist,  author  and  scholar,  is 
guest  speaker  in  the  final  session  of 
the  College  of  Arts  speaker  series  on 
books  and  publishing.  Sponsored 
by  the  U of  G Alumni  Association, 
the  free  lecture  is  May  l at  7 p.m.  in 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College’s 
Lifetime  Learning  Centre  cafeteria. 
Fraser,  who  is  the  master  of  Massey 
College  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  a former  editor  of  Saturday 
Night,  will  give  an  informal  presen- 
tation on  the  role  of  critics  and 
reviewers  of  arts  and  culture. 


A JOB  WELL  DONE! 

U of  G students  collected  more  than 
1,100  pounds  of  food  and  500  arti- 
cles of  clothing  for  the  Guelph  Food 
Bank  at  a food  and  clothing  charity 
drive  April  12  called  Clear  the 
Shelves!  Highlights  of  the  event, 
which  was  a joint  initiative  of  Meal 
Exchange,  MuchMusic  and  Volun- 
teer Canada,  were  featured  on 
MuchMusic  April  17. 


WOMEN  OF  DISTINCTION  TO  BE 
HONOURED  AT  MAY  GALA 

The  YMCA-YWCA’s  2003  Women 
of  Distinction  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented May  15  at  a gala  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  evening  begins 
with  a reception  at  6:30  p.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  awards  presentation  at 
7:30  p.m.  Among  the  60  women 
nominated  for  the  awards  are  a 
number  of  U of  G faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents, retirees  and  alumni.  For 
ticket  information,  call  the  River 
Run  box  office  at  763-3000. 
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Bone-Healthy  Breath  Strips 
Top  Winner  at  Project  SOY 

Other  winning  projects  are  biodegradable  planter  and  macaroni  and  cheese  product 


Graduate  students  Vicky  Lee,  second  from  left,  and  Wilda  Lau  were  a winning  combination  at  Project  Soy  this 
year,  capturing  top  place  with  their  creation,  Flavone  Ice.  With  them  are  their  project  mentors,  food  science 
graduate  student  Vincent  Sy,  a first-place  winner  at  last  year’s  competition,  left,  and  Massimo  Marcone,  a 
technician  and  adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of  Food  Science.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Bone-healthy  breath  strips 
and  biodegradable  planters 
were  the  top  winners  in  this  year’s 
Project  SOY  (Soybean  Opportuni- 
ties for  Youth),  the  annual  contest 
that  challenges  U of  G students  to 
develop  new  uses  and  markets  for 
soybeans. 

The  event  wrapped  up  April  3 at 
the  Arboretum  with  an  awards  cere- 
mony attended  by  Ontario  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  Helen 
Johns.  The  minister,  president  Mor- 
dechai  Rozanski  and  Peter  Hannam, 
president  of  First  Line  Seeds,  pre- 
sented the  winners  with  first-,  sec- 
ond- and  third-place  awards  valued 
at  $2,500,  $1,000  and  $500,  respec- 
tively. Eight  student  teams  competed 
in  the  contest. 

First  place  went  to  Flavone  Ice, 
breath  strips  containing  bone- 
healthy  isoflavones.  They  were  de- 
veloped by  M.Sc.  student  Vicky  Lee 
and  hospitality  and  tourism  MBA 
student  Wilda  Lau.  Lee  and  Lau  got 
the  idea  for  Flavone  Ice  after  reading 
government  literature  recommend- 
ing a daily  intake  of  90  milligrams  of 


Final  figures  are  in  for  the 
University’s  2002  United  Way 
campaign,  and  the  total  raised  is 
$280,678,  well  over  the  original 
$265,000  goal  and  a five-per-cent 
increase  from  2001,  say  campaign 
co-chairs  Prof.  Bev  Kay  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science  and  Toni  Pellizzari  of  the 
CBS  dean’s  office. 

Of  the  total,  51  per  cent 
($143,839)  came  from  the  colleges 
and  associated  units,  33  per  cent 


isoflavones  — the  secondary  nutri- 
ents contained  in  soybeans  — to 
help  prevent  osteoporosis.  Each  Fla- 
vone Ice  strip  acts  quickly  to  freshen 
breath  and  contains  30  mg  of  isofla- 
vones. 

“Having  three  strips  throughout 
the  day  could  have  positive  effects  on 
bone  health,”  says  Lau. 

Second  place  went  to  biological 
engineering  undergraduate  students 
Renzo  Gomaz,  Brian  Palmer  and 
Stephanie  Sage  for  biodegradable 
planters  called  Plant  Soylutions.  Be- 
cause soy  contains  nitrogen,  which 
plants  require  for  growth,  the  plant 
containers  made  of  soy  reduce  la- 
bour for  the  gardener,  eliminate 
waste  of  empty  containers  and  help 
plants  grow. 

Third  place  went  to  food  science 
students  Alice  Lee,  Marie-Claire 
Hurteau,  Elizabeth  Raditsis  and 
Linda  Shantz  for  Pastawave,  a soy 
macaroni  and  cheese  product.  Hon- 
ourable mentions  (and  $250  cash 
prizes)  went  to  nutritional  science 
students  Katrina  MacAlpine,  Karine 
Baser  and  Kar-Yan  Chui  for  Smart- 


($94,339)  from  administrative  units 
and  16  per  cent  ($40,874)  from  retir- 
ees. This  represents  an  increase  of 
seven  per  cent  in  donations  from  the 
colleges  and  administrative  units 
over  2001  and  an  11-per-cent  in- 
crease among  retirees. 

Kay  and  Pellizzari  also  note  that 
the  number  of  individuals  giving 
more  than  $1,000  rose  from  38  to  48 
in  2002. 

The  co-chairs  offer  thanks  to 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski  and 


Start  Power  Muffin  Mix. 

Project  SOY  was  initiated  in  1996 
to  harness  the  creativity  of  students 
in  finding  innovative  new  uses  for 
soybeans,  the  number  one  cash  crop 
in  Ontario.  Winning  Project  SOY 
ideas  in  the  past  have  included  soy- 
based  fish  food,  edible  food  packag- 
ing, soy-based  udder  balm  and 
heart-healthy  soy  bagels. 

Student  participants  in  Project 
SOY  who  want  to  advance  their 
products  to  the  commercialization 
stage  can  apply  to  the  Hannam  Soy- 
bean Utilization  Fund  for  assistance. 
The  fund  is  a $1 -million  gift  to  the 
University  from  Hannam,  an  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  graduate 
who  was  instrumental  in  initiating 
Project  SOY. 

Project  SOY  is  sponsored  by  First 
Line  Seeds  and  U of  G,  with  addi- 
tional support  from  the  Ontario  Soy- 
bean Growers,  OMAF  and  Maple 
Leaf  Foods  International.  Students  at 
U of  G and  at  its  affiliate  colleges  in 
Ridgetown,  Kemptville  and  Alfred 
are  eligible  to  participate. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (fi- 
nance and  administration),  for  their 
support  throughout  the  year.  “We 
also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  our  extraordinary  volunteers  and 
to  thank  all  the  donors  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  campaign,"  Pellizzari 
says. 

She  will  continue  to  serve  as  co- 
chair  for  the  2003  campus  campaign 
and  will  be  joined  by  Prof.  Anthony 
Clarke,  assistant  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). 
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ANIMAL  WELFARE  WORK 
EARNS  JUBILEE  MEDAL 

Denna  Benn,  director  of  Animal- 
Care  Services,  was  recently  pre- 
sented with  a Queen's  Golden  Jubi- 
lee Medal,  which  recognizes  Cana- 
dian citizens  who  have  made  an 
outstanding  and  exemplary  contri- 
bution to  the  community  or  to  Can- 
ada as  a whole.  Benn  was  honoured 
for  her  dedicated  work  and  leader- 
ship in  animal  welfare.  She  was 
nominated  for  the  award  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Humane 
Societies. 


PHD  CANDIDATE  WINS 
NATIONAL  AWARD 

Sharon  Wong,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  has  been 
awarded  the  2003  Dietitians  of  Can- 
ada Award.  The  award  recognizes 
academic  excellence  and  the  recipi- 
ent's potential  for  contributions  to 
the  dietetic  profession. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGIST 
APPOINTED  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE  AT  GARDEN 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  appointed  a 
research  associate  at  the  Missouri 
Botanic  Garden,  one  of  the  world’s 
best-known  centres  for  botanical 
research.  Kevan  has  presented 
courses  and  lectures  at  the  garden 
and  holds  an  adjunct  professorship 
at  St.  Louis  LIniversity.  He  expects 
to  continue  to  collaborate  with  sci- 
entists at  SLU  and  at  the  garden, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  pollina- 
tion biology  ami  plant  conserva- 
tion. 


HORTICULTURAL  STUDENTS 
COMPETE  IN  NIAGARA 

A team  of  U of  G horticultural  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Horticultural  Landscape 
Field  Day  in  Niagara  April  5,  com- 
peting against  11  other  institutions 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  first  time  U of  G had 
entered  the  competition,  and  the 
team  placed  fifth  overall,  with  indi- 
vidual members  winning  one  gold, 
one  silver  and  two  bronze  awards. 
Team  members  were  Stephanie 
Campbell,  Amanda  Tanton,  Aland 
Respondek,  Kim  Riley,  Mary  Jane 
Clark,  Rachel  Mastroianni,  Mas- 
simo Fuschino,  Drew  Deitner, 
Shawn  Wilson  and  Brad  Allen. 
Team  advisers  were  graduate  stu- 
dent Rose  Aiello  and  staff  member 
Rodger  Tschanz. 


NORDIC  SKIING  GRYPHONS, 
COACH  RECEIVE  HONOURS 

Johanna  Martin,  the  U of  G Nordic 
ski  team’s  MVP,  has  received  the 
Barbara  Eccles  Award,  which  goes 
to  a female  cross-country  skier  in 
southern  Ontario  who  best  com- 
bines competitive  excellence, 
emerging  leadership  and  sporting 
behaviour.  The  team’s  head  coach, 
Gord  Salt,  won  the  Cum  Laude 
Award,  which  recognizes  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cross-country  skiing  in 
southern  Ontario  over  a period  of 
years.  Rookie  Gryphon  Emily  Lynes 
won  in  the  junior  women’s  category 
for  top  points  accumulated. 


Final  2002  United  Way  Tally 
up  Five  Per  Cent  Over  2001 
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A Marriage  of  Minds 

History  profs  new  book  explores  how  gender  roles  shaped  couple’s  writings  in  early  1900s 


The  name  Oscar  Skelton  may 
ring  a bell  for  some  Canadians, 
but  Isabel  Skelton’s  name  is  virtually 
unknown.  Prof.  Terry  Crowley, 
History,  is  shedding  light  on  the 
differing  successes  of  the  couple, 
who  both  published  work  in  the 
early  1900s,  in  a double  biography 
called  Marriage  of  Minds:  Isabel  and 
Oscar  Skelton  Re-inventing  Canada. 

The  book  examines  how  the 
Skeltons  were  shaped  by  their  gender 
roles  and  how  they  each  helped  dis- 
tinguish Canada  as  a nation  through 
their  work. 

Marriage  of  Minds  takes  a look  at 
the  inner  workings  of  the  couple’s 
relationship.  This  was  made  possible 
when  their  diaries  came  into  the 
public  domain  in  the  national  ar- 
chives in  the  early  1990s. 

“The  availability  of  these  materi- 
als allowed  me  to  get  beyond  a super- 
ficial external  description  and  to 
really  get  to  know  these  people  and 
their  frustrations  and  difficulties,” 
Crowley  says. 

Oscar  Skelton,  who  lived  from 
1878  to  1941,  was  a well-known 
scholar  and  political  adviser  to  prime 
ministers  Mackenzie  King  and  Rich- 
ard Bennett.  Isabel  Skelton  (1877  to 
1956)  wrote  about  literature  and  his- 
tory and  was  the  first  historian  to 
look  at  Canadian  women  individu- 


E  IVf  (TJR I A_M 

I Ca)  Wilson,  a retired  staff  mem- 
ber in  Hospitality  Services,  died 
April  10  at  the  age  of  66.  He 
joined  the  University  in  1989  and 
retired  in  2002.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Glenna;  two  sons,  ]ay 
and  Shane;  a daughter,  Cailie; 
and  four  grandchildren. 


Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  who  takes  over  as  chair  of  the  Department  of  History  July  l,  has  long  been  interested  in 
women’s  history.  photo  by  grant  martin 


ally,  rather  than  as  part  of  a 
generalized  category. 

“Before  that,  the  tendency  had 
been  to  write  about  women  as  card- 
board heroines  who  would  pop  up  at 
one  time  in  history,  like  Laura  Se- 
cord,  and  then  fall  flat  and  disap- 
pear,” says  Crowley. 

Even  though  they  both  made 
valid  contributions  through  their 
writing  and  their  careers,  Isabel  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  Canadian  his- 
tory and  literature.  Her  books,  in- 
cluding The  Backwoodswomen, 
published  in  1925,  show  the  roles 
women  have  played  in  Canada. 

In  Marriage  of  Minds,  Crowley 
demonstrates  how  the  gender  roles 


that  existed  a century  ago  influenced 
Oscar  and  Isabel’s  work.  “If  the  pre- 
suppositions of  the  roles  of  men  and 
women  had  been  different,  Isabel 
wouldn’t  have  been  forgotten,”  he 
says.  “It’s  now  time  to  see  the  distinct 
contributions  that  women  have 
made.” 

Crowley  also  notes  that  it’s  be- 
cause of  their  prescribed  roles  that 
Oscar  had  the  freedom  to  become  so 
successful.  During  his  time  as  a pro- 
fessor and  dean  of  arts  at  Queen’s 
University,  he  wrote  several  books 
on  various  aspects  of  Canadian  his- 
tory, including  General  Economic 
History  of  Canada,  The  Day  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  Fifty  Years  of  Political 


and  Economic  Science  in  Canada  and 
Socialism:  A Critical  Analysis.  He  was 
also  praised  for  his  work  advising 
successive  prime  ministers. 

“The  opportunities  were  that 
much  greater  for  him,”  says 
Crowley.  “He  was  freed  of  responsi- 
bilities by  his  wife,  who  assumed  the 
responsibilities  for  their  three  chil- 
dren and  the  house.” 

In  addition  to  showing  how  both 
Isabel  and  Oscar  were  governed  by 
their  gender  roles,  Crowley  explains 
how  the  couple  contributed  to  the 
subtitle  of  the  book,  Re-inventing 
Canada. 

“Nations  are  mental  constructs 
that  we  carry  around  with  us,”  he 


says.  “A  very  important  part  of  creat- 
ing Canada  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, as  opposed  to  being  just  a 
colony,  was  creating  a literature  and 
a history  that  were  distinctly  Cana- 
dian. Through  their  numerous 
books  and  publications,  the  Skeltons 
contributed  to  this.” 

Even  though  the  couple  were 
born  in  British  colonial  Canada  at  a 
time  when  people  gloried  in  the  em- 
pire, “they  decided  they  would  hoist 
their  flag  with  a Canada  independent 
from  Britain,  and  they  did  it  in  their 
publications  early,”  says  Crowley. 

In  her  writings,  Isabel  shows  how 
Canadian  women  differed  from  Brit- 
ish women.  Oscar  was  able  to  carry 
his  ideas  about  Canadian  independ- 
ence further  into  political  life  by  be- 
ing adviser  to  King. 

Crowley,  who  takes  over  as  chair 
of  the  Department  of  History  July  1, 
has  long  been  interested  in  women’s 
history.  In  the  late  1970s,  he  and 
now-retired  professor  Mary  Rogers 
began  one  of  the  first  women’s  his- 
tory courses  in  the  country  at 
Guelph. 

“The  idea  was  to  bring  greater  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  women  in  his- 
tory,” he  says.  “As  our  attitudes 
change,  we  reassess  the  past  and  their 
particular  role.” 

Crowley  is  also  author  of  the  1990 
book  Agnes  Macphail  and  the  Politics 
of  Equality,  about  Canada’s  first  fe- 
male member  of  Parliament.  The 
book  won  the  W.C.  Good  Writing 
Award  of  the  Rural  Learning  Asso- 
ciation. 

Marriage  of  Minds:  Isabel  and 
Oscar  Skelton  Re-inventing  Canada, 
will  be  published  this  summer  by 
University  of  Toronto  Press. 
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Keep  BUSY  THIS 
suMNieR  at  Rainbow! 

Rainbow  offers  a summer  recreational 
day  camp  experience  for 
children  and  youth, 
prov iding  quality 
programs  in  a caring  V*. 
and  open  environment  that  encourages  personal  growth  while 
considering  individual  abilities  and  needs.  Join  us  for  daily  swims, 
theme  days  and  a terrific  selection  of  interest  groups!  Our  camp 
is  located  on  the  University  of  Guelph  campus. 


REGULAR  CAMP  SESSION 
Dates  & Fees 

□ Camp  1:  June  30-July  4 $145 

’Camp  operates  on  Canada  Pay, 

July  l6t 

□ Camp  2;  July  7-11  $145 

□ Camp  3:  July  14-10  $145 

□ Camp  4:  July  21-25  $145 

□ Camp  5:  July  20-Aug.  1 $145 

□ Camp  6:  Aug.  5-15  (9  daye)  $261 

‘Camp  closed  on  Civic  Holiday, 

August  4th 

□ Camp  7:  Aug.  18-22  $145 


LIT  (Leaders-in-Training) 
CAMP  SESSION 
Dates  & Fees 

□ LIT  1:  June  30-July  11  $290 

‘Camp  operates  on  Canada  Pay, 

July  1st 

□ LIT  2:  July  14-25  $290 

□ LIT  3:  July  28-Aug.  8 $261 

‘Camp  closed  on  Civic  Holiday, 

August  4th 

□ LIT  4:  Aug.  11-22  $290 


Free  t-shirt  for  every  Rainbow  camper! 

For  a brochure  and  further  information  call  637-0367 
or  write  to  Rainbow  Day  Camp 

PO  Box  21035  Campos  Postal  Outlet  , JSg.™, 

GUELPH,  ON  N1G4T3  dI  the  United  Way 


YOUR 

PREFERRED 


Group 

Auto  & Home 
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Mixed  Signals 

Researchers  untangle  the  crossed  wires  of  cancer 


Mixed  signals  can  have 
deadly  consequences,  espe- 
cially when  they’re  at  the  molecular 
level,  inside  the  human  body.  In  fact, 
a U of  G researcher  says  mixed 
signals  could  be  responsible  for 
many  human  cancers. 

Prof.  Roger  Moorehead,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  is  working  with 
Rama  Khokha  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  determine  how  im- 
proper signalling  between  cells  may 
promote  breast  cancer.  They’re 
studying  signals  in  the  endocrine 
system,  the  complex  network  of 
pathways  that  allows  cells  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  re- 
spond to  environmental  changes  via 
signalling  molecules  called  hor- 
mones. 

“Our  research  focuses  on  trying 
to  figure  out  how  tumours  develop, 
and  that’s  difficult  to  do  because  we 
usually  get  to  them  when  they’re  al- 
ready formed,”  says  Moorehead. 

The  researchers  are  working  with 
genetically  altered  mice  to  study 
breast  cancer  as  it  arises  in  cells,  be- 
fore those  cells  form  tumours. 

They’re  examining  how  the  dis- 
ease develops  in  cancer-susceptible 
mice,  with  a focus  on  the  endocrine 
system  in  the  cells.  In  particular. 


Moorehead  wants  to  develop  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  a family  of  pro- 
teins called  insulin-like  growth 
factors,  which  help  determine 
whether  cells  should  proliferate,  dif- 
ferentiate or  die.  These  proteins  me- 
diate a number  of  important  normal 
functions,  such  as  growth  in  humans 
and  other  organisms. 

The  endocrine  system  in  cancer 
cells  works  differently  than  in 
healthy  cells.  But  knowing  which 
signalling  pathways  are  affected  is 
extremely  difficult  because  one  sig- 
nal affects  the  entire  network. 

“Some  signalling  pathways  are 
well-characterized,”  says  Moore- 
head, “but  any  one  signal  almost  al- 
ways interacts  with  other  signals.” 

He  hopes  this  research  will  lead 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  cel- 
lular signalling  pathways  that  dictate 
whether  cells  live  or  die.  This,  in 
turn,  will  help  with  improved  cancer 
therapies  and  prevention  tech- 
niques. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Research 
Initiative,  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation,  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research  and  the  On- 
tario Innovation  Trust. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Children  Shyer 
Than  Perceived 


| the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living  | 


Campaign  Gift  Creates  New  Scholarships 


A GIFT  OF  MORE  than  $1.15  MILLION  from  the  estate 
of  Hamilton-area  brothers  Angelo  and  Frank  Agro 
has  created  several  undergraduate  and  graduate 
scholarships  at  U of  G for  students  who  have  been 
involved  in  4-H  programs. 

In  addition  to  U of  G,  the  Hamilton  Health  Sciences 
Foundation,  the  Hamilton  chapter  of  the  Canadian  Can- 
cer Society,  the  Parkinson  Foundation,  the  Kidney  Foun- 
dation of  Canada  and  the  Lung  Association  have  each 
received  $1  million  from  the  Agro  estate. 

Children  of  Sicilian  immigrants,  the  Agro  brothers 
built  a modest  outdoor  market  stand  into  what  was  at 
one  time  the  largest  wholesale  fruit  business  in  Hamilton. 
After  buying  a farm  that  came  with  a herd  of  dairy  cows, 
they  expanded  into  Holstein  breeding  and  created  an 
award-winning  line  of  dairy  cattle  that  became  famed  as 
the  “Pansy  family.”  From  there,  they  launched  an  inter- 
national artificial  insemination  business. 

The  U of  G connection  comes  from  the  close  ties  the 
brothers  developed  with  OAC  as  they  built  their  herd  and 
received  much  advice  from  Guelph  experts. 

“Angelo  and  Frank  often  talked  to  me  about  wanting 
to  do  something  for  the  agricultural  college,”  says  their 
lawyer  and  friend,  Fritz  Wigle.  “They  appreciated  the 


help  they  received  there.” 

Wigle  says  the  brothers  would  be  particularly 
pleased  with  the  difference  their  gift  will  make  at  U of 
G.  Beginning  in  fall  2003,  the  gift  will  establish  an  an- 
nual $4,000  entrance  award  ($1,000  for  each  of  four 
years)  for  a 4-H  member  from  anywhere  in  Canada 
who  enrols  in  an  undergraduate  program  at  Guelph.  It 
will  also  establish  an  annual  graduate  scholarship  of 
$3,000  for  students  in  any  Guelph  program,  based  on 
academic  and  research  excellence  and  demonstrated 
involvement  in  4-H  activities. 

In  addition,  the  gift  will  fund  at  least  nine  graduate 
scholarships  at  U of  G through  the  Ontario  Graduate 
Scholarships  Program  and  Ontario  Graduate  Scholar- 
ships in  Science  and  Technology  Program  (OGS/ST) 
for  students  with  current  or  past  involvement  in  4-H. 
The  OGS/ST  program  maximizes  the  impact  of 
private-sector  investment  by  providing  a 2:1  match 
from  public  funding.  Each  annual  scholarship  is  valued 
at  $15,000. 

According  to  Wigle,  the  Agros  “were  unique  and 
colourful  and  left  a lasting  impression  on  everyone  they 
met.”  Now,  they  will  have  a lasting  impact  on  genera- 
tions of  U of  G students  to  come. 


Survey  Reveals  How  Vets 
View  Their  Responsibilities 
Towards  Animal  Welfare  , 

Support  services  needed  for  veterinarians  encountering  cases  of  animal  mistreatment  ) 


Addressing  shyness  early  can  help  avoid  health  problems 


CHILDREN  MAY  BE  a lot  shyer 
than  their  parents  or  teachers 
think,  U of  G research  reveals. 

Prof.  Mary  Ann  Evans,  Psychol- 
ogy, studied  more  than  400  children 
in  grades  5 and  6.  She  had  them  de- 
scribe their  shyness,  classroom  envi- 
ronment and  sense  of  indepen- 
dence, self-assertiveness  and  aware- 
ness of  their  strengths  and  limita- 
tions. She  also  asked  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  each  child  to  rate  his  or 
her  behaviour  and  level  of  shyness. 

The  findings  indicated  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  children  report  them- 
selves as  being  shy,  with  girls  being 
more  likely  to  see  themselves  as  shy 
than  boys.  But  about  one-third  of 
the  children  who  rated  themselves  as 
shy  were  not  characterized  that  way 
by  their  parents  or  teachers,  regard- 
less of  gender. 

“Many  teachers  and  parents 
don’t  pick  up  on  these  internalized 
thoughts  and  feelings,"  says  Evans, 
who  worked  with  graduate  students 
Andrea  Spooner  and  Renata  Bzdyra 
on  the  study. 

But  more  important,  die  study 
also  revealed  that  these  children 
have  lower  self-esteem  than  do  chil- 
dren whose  shyness  was  recognized 
by  their  parents  or  teachers.  It  also 
disclosed  other  differences  between 
shy  and  non-shy  children,  including 
the  feeling  among  shy  children  that 
external  factors  such  as  fate  have 
more  impact  on  life.  In  addition,  shy 
children  also  displayed  a less- 
developed  and  less-expressive  vo- 


cabulary and  reported  being  more 
bothered  by  loud  noise  and  more 
sensitive  to  bright  lights  and  pain 
than  non-shy  kids  their  age. 

“These  children  are  more  sensi- 
tive both  in  physical  dimensions  and 
behaviourally  in  terms  of  how  they 
feel  about  being  conspicuous,” 
Evans  says. 

She  and  Spooner,  who  are  re- 
porting their  findings  to  the  Society 
for  Research  in  Child  Development 
in  Florida  this  week,  recommend  ac- 
knowledging shyness  and  respecting 
individual  differences. 

“Shy  children  will  become  more 
comfortable  in  a variety  of  new 
situations  if  there  is  someone  there 
who  is  sensitive  to  their  needs,  with- 
out drawing  attention  to  their  shy- 
ness," Evans  says. 

Addressing  shyness  early  can 
help  people  avoid  health  difficulties 
such  as  social  anxiety  disorder,  de- 
pression, gastrointestinal  problems 
or  low  self-esteem,  she  adds.  These 
outcomes,  shown  by  other  research- 
ers to  be  associated  with  shyness,  can 
appear  later  in  life. 

“The  study  is  helping  parents  and 
teachers  develop  better  communica- 
tion strategies  with  children  to  bring 
them  into  conversations,  and  it’s 
giving  them  more  information  on 
the  topic,”  she  says. 

The  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council. 

BY  KATIE  MEYER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


A RECENT  U OF  G STUDY  has 
revealed  just  how  much 
veterinarians  value  communication 
and  education  when  it  comes  to 
ensuring  that  pet  owners  know  how 
to  care  for  their  animal  companions. 

The  study,  by  Prof.  Cindy  Adams 
and  graduate  student  Suzie  Kovacs 
of  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine  and  Prof.  Lisa  Carioto  of 
the  Adantic  Veterinary  College,  is 
the  first  in  Canada  to  gauge  how  vets 
view  their  responsibilities  towards 
animal  welfare,  particularly  when 
they  encounter  cases  of  neglect,  mal- 
treatment or  abuse. 

“Veterinarians  often  have  differ- 
ing opinions  about  how  they  detect 
and  report  neglect  or  maltreatment," 
says  Kovacs.  “We’ve  also  found  that 
how  veterinarians  react  to  neglect  or 
maltreatment  depends  on  how  they 
define  it.” 

The  study  discovered  that  vets 
typically  consider  whether  or  not  the 
harm  was  intentional  when  deciding 
if  maltreatment  has  occurred.  The 
research  team  coined  the  terms  “in- 
tentional harm"  and  “non- 
intentional  harm"  to  describe  the 
two  situations. 

“The  intentional  cases  are  cut  and 
dried,”  says  Kovacs.  When  it  comes 
to  non-intentional  harm,  vets  are 
stressing  that  communication  and 
education  of  pet  owners  are  impor- 
tant. 

“Sometimes,  people  don’t  want 
to  harm  their  pets,  but  they  don't 
know  how  to  care  for  them  prop- 
erly," says  Kovacs.  “That’s  where 
communication  and  education 
come  in.  When  treating  an  animal. 


you’re  also,  in  a sense,  treating  the 
person  who  brought  that  animal  in." 

As  part  of  the  project,  Kovacs  sur- 
veyed 168  small-animal  veterinary 
practitioners  in  Ontario,  Newfound- 
land, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Vets  par- 
ticipating in  the  study  shared  their 
personal  definitions  of  abuse,  ne- 
glect and  maltreatment  and  how 
they  respond  to  these  issues.  Kovacs 
also  presented  a specific  case  study 
and  analysed  what  vets  said  about 
how  they  would  respond. 

“We’ve  discovered  that  this  is  an 
important  issue  that  veterinarians 
do  face,”  says  Kovacs.  “They  do  see 
abused  and  neglected  animals  — 
maybe  not  every  day,  but  it's  some- 
thing they  need  to  be  prepared  for.” 

The  study  also  revealed  a need  for 
support  services  for  veterinarians 
who  encounter  cases  of  animal  mis- 
treatment. Currently,  vets  aren’t 
mandated  to  report  abuse  (except  in 
Quebec),  and  legal  guidelines  dictat- 
ing the  level  of  care  an  animal  patient 
must  receive  are  not  specific.  As  a re- 
sult, vets'  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  reporting  animal  abuse  are 


not  well-defined. 

“Veterinarians  are  capable  of 
handling  these  situations,  but  they 
require  support  from  the  commu- 
nity and  their  profession,"  says 
Kovacs.  “That’s  the  response  we’ve 
been  getting  from  those  who  have 
been  in  practice  for  10,  20,  30  years. 
They  think  it’s  long  overdue.” 

She  hopes  this  study  will  be  the 
first  step  in  helping  vets  address  cases 
of  animal  maltreatment  in  their 
practices. 

“Ideally,  this  exploratory  re- 
search can  help  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  educational  tools  for 
veterinarians  and  clients.  We’d  also 
like  to  create  guidelines  and  proto- 
cols that  will  help  establish  a range  of 
what  is  acceptable  treatment  for  ani- 
mals.” 

This  work  is  sponsored  by  OVC’s 
Pet  Trust,  the  College  of  Veterinari- 
ans of  Ontario,  the  Ontario  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals and  the  Atlantic  Veterinary 
College. 

BY  LISA  CAINES, 
SPARK  PROGRAM,  AND 
KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 
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Thinking  Green 

“Green  planning  and  design  policies  must  change  dramatically  to  meet  the  new  realities ” 

by  Walter  Kehm 


“Civilization  is  a race  between  education  and  catastrophe.  ” 

H.G.  Wells 

My  academic  work  at  the  University  began  in 
1986  when  I was  asked  to  be  director  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  I agreed 
because  of  the  new  challenges  the  position 
offered  for  teaching  and  research.  It  also  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  continue  my  relationship  with  the 
University,  where  my  professional  career  was  launched. 

From  1965  to  1975, 1 was  director  of  landscape  architecture 
for  Project  Planning  Associates,  which  was  commissioned 
to  prepare  U of  G’s  master  plan,  implement  plans  for  several 
of  the  main  buildings,  co-ordinate  urban  design  and  the 
other  consultant  architects  and  engineers,  and  implement 
the  landscape  development  that  we  continue  to  enjoy  today. 

Returning  to  U of  G and  taking  on  my  new  responsibili- 
ties gave  me  a chance  to  reflect  on  the  future.  I was  — and 
remain  — deeply  concerned  about  the  disconnect  between 
thoughts  and  deeds,  theory  and  practice,  and  intelligence 
and  cleverness.  Following  the  OPEC  crisis  in  the  early 
1970s,  a Club  of  Rome  report  dealt  with  the  concept  of  lim- 
its and  began  the  dialogue  on  sustainable  living.  It  suggested 
that  “man  was  not  the  measure  of  all  things”  and  that  al- 
though human  beings  might  be  the  most  destructive  bio- 
logical force  ever  released  on  the  globe,  we  were  perhaps  not 
the  sole  reason  for  Earth’s  creation. 

In  a typical  day,  the  human  population  rises  by  250,000 
to  300,000,  thousands  of  hectares  of  desert  spread  and  mas- 
sive areas  of  forest  are  eliminated.  And  all  the  while,  the  ad- 
dition of  pollutants  to  the  air  continues  unabated,  even  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol  by  many  nations. 

I realized  that  poverty,  ignorance  and  the  marginalization  of 
people  around  the  Earth  led  to  environmental  degradation.  But 
it  also  became  apparent  to  me  that  highly  educated  people  were 
also  largely  responsible.  One  has  to  question  who  owns  and  op- 
erates tropical  forest  lumber  companies,  the  great  oilfields  of 
Nigeria  or  the  fishing  trawler  fleets  that  have  created  a barren 
landscape  on  the  ocean  floor.  If  their  education  was  not  ade- 
quate to  prevent  these  environmental  disasters,  what  went 
wrong  and  who  is  to  blame? 

What  one  must  do  is  question  the  nature  of  their  education 
and  understand  the  confusion  of  data  with  knowledge.  We 
must  find  the  balance  between  conflicting  and  contrasting  goals 
of  efficiency  and  “bottom-line  spreadsheets”  versus  human  val- 
ues, conscience  and  environmental  stewardship. 

The  OPEC  crisis  is  now  30  years  past,  and  the  oil  and  gas 
shortages  that  characterized  that  time  led  to  new  conservation 
initiatives  such  as  smaller  and  more  fuel-efficient  cars.  “More  is 
less”  was  the  architectural  credo.  By  the  1980s,  post-modernism 
became  the  new  mantra,  and  “less  is  a bore”  became  fashion- 
able. A longing  for  historical  references  led  to  new  forms  of  faux 
ornamentation  on  buildings.  Conspicuous  consumption  and 
planned  obsolescence  became  norms  of  behaviour  and  produc- 
tion. Increased  oil  production  combined  with  cheap  electrical 
energy  contributed  to  the  throwaway  society  attitude  that  con- 
tinues today.  It’s  ironic  that  the  SUV  has  become  the  new  basis 
for  status  and  an  absolute  necessity  for  urban  grocery  shopping, 
notwithstanding  its  enormous  wastefulness  in  the  consumption 
of  non-renewable  resources.  We  have  in  North  America  argua- 
bly the  highest  number  of  post-secondary  graduates  in  the 
world  and  are  distinguished  by  having  the  highest  rates  of  en- 
ergy consumption,  resource  use  and  depletion  of  non- 
renewable resources. 

By  the  1990s,  the  Green  Revolution  began  to  appear  in  archi- 
tectural circles.  It’s  ironic  that  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
sustainable  building  can  still  be  found  with  the  modest  vernacu- 
lar architecture  in  communities  and  cities  throughout  the 
world.  The  use  of  natural  materials  such  as  rammed  earth, 
straw,  stone  and  wood  have  allowed  societies  to  develop 
energy-efficient,  low-impact  buildings  with  a high  degree  of 
physical  comfort  and  extraordinary  esthetic  qualities.  Neigh- 
bourhoods remain  as  genuine  living  and  meeting  places  with  a 
strong  sense  of  identity.  There  is  concern  for  the  collective  good 
of  the  community. 


Technology  has  allowed  “advanced”  cultures  to  create 
climate-controlled  buildings  that  have  been  virtually  alienated 
from  the  natural  environment.  Architects  in  Holland,  England, 
Germany  and  Denmark  became  pioneers  in  the  new  world  of 
sustainable  design.  Right-to-natural-light  legislation,  operable 
windows,  the  use  of  recycled  materials,  green  roofs,  and  the  use 
of  renewable  and  recyclable  resources  in  building  materials 
have  become  part  of  standard  practice  in  these  countries.  Un- 
fortunately, Canada  is  not  at  the  forefront  of  green  thinking  in 
the  areas  of  architecture,  community  design  and  landscape  ar- 
chitecture. 

Architecture  has  begun  to  develop  smart  building  evalua- 
tion systems  such  as  the  LEEDS  building  evaluation  model. 
Community  planning  agencies  throughout  North  America 
have  initiated  Smart  Growth  programs  to  review  transporta- 
tion, housing,  municipal  services  and  land-use  practices.  In 
landscape  architecture,  site  planning  that  is  more  considerate  of 
climatic  factors  such  as  solar  orientation  and  precipitation  has 
become  increasingly  important,  especially  in  light  of  the  global 
warming  phenomenon. 

Green  building  faces  an  enormous  challenge  because  of  the 
disconnection  between  the  knowledge  we  have  and  its  applica- 
tion. It’s  known  that  suburban  sprawl  violates  all  Smart  Growth 
principles,  but  new  communities  continue  to  be  planned  with 
little  regard  to  public  transportation,  walking  accessibility,  effi- 
cient communal  servicing  systems  and  protection  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  ecosystems.  There  remains  a reliance  on  mown 
grass  as  the  means  to  stabilize  the  Earth  and  create  a uniformly 
accepted  standard  of  neighbourhood  esthetics.  Even  with 
lawn-watering  restrictions  resulting  in  withered  brown  blades, 
this  tradition  lingers. 

The  legal,  insurance  and  financial  structures  that  society  has 
created  encourage  individually  owned  and  serviced  residential 
units.  Every  house  is  a castle  of  private  ownership.  Communal 
services  such  as  district  heating,  so  common  in  European  coun- 
tries, are  available  only  in  central  city  locations.  In  the  absence 
of  this  alternative,  every  household  or  commercial  building 
must  become  an  energy  centre.  In  the  absence  of  public  trans- 
portation, every  household  must  become  a transportation  hub. 
Cheap  energy  has  allowed  buildings  to  become  engineering 
centres  where  light,  heat,  air  quality  and  humidity  are  centrally 
controlled. 

The  world  is  changing  rapidly  around  the  human  species, 
and  the  disconnection  between  sustainable  development  and 
green  building  knowledge  and  application  is  threatening  the 
quality  of  life  society  has  been  accustomed  to.  Locked  into  un- 


sustainable traditions  and  human  behaviours,  society  is  at  a 
turning  point.  The  question  is:  Which  way  do  we  turn? 

Green  planning  and  design  policies  must  change  dra- 
matically to  meet  the  new  realities  of  higher  energy  costs, 
scarcity  and  the  need  to  reduce,  recycle  and  reuse  all  materi- 
als. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the  University  of  Guelph? 
The  original  campus  master  plan  was  prescient  in  many 
ways.  The  principle  of  a compact  10-minute-walking- 
distance  campus  has  created  an  efficient  and  enjoyable 
auto-free  realm.  There  is  convenient  bus  access  to  down- 
town. Planting  plans  have  been  implemented  that  help  re- 
duce heat  loads  on  buildings  while  creating  windscreens 
and  microclimates  in  courtyard  areas.  Human  amenity  and 
ecological  concerns  have  been  actively  pursued  in  the  quest 
for  design  excellence. 

But  a great  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished.  With  new 
building  projects,  the  penetration  of  natural  light  to  every 
office  should  be  accepted  as  policy.  Having  operable  win- 
dows that  allow  people  to  control  their  own  environment  is 
healthy.  Green  roofs  that  offer  natural  insulation,  enhanced 
acoustics,  surface  water  retention  potentials,  useable  social 
space,  high  esthetic  qualities  and  habitats  for  birds  and 
plants  should  be  adopted  as  policy.  In  the  management  of 
storm  water  runoff  from  buildings  and  the  landscape,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  how  this  water  can  be  cap- 
tured and  recycled  for  reuse,  with  the  goal  of  no  net 
discharge  from  the  campus.  Opportunities  exist  to  create 
natural  irrigation  systems  that  would  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  plant  communities.  Active  solar  hot  water 
heating  systems  offer  the  potential  to  reduce  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy used  for  hot  water  production. 

A discussion  of  sustainable  building  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article,  but  it  is  required  to  enable  green  policies  to  be  for- 
mulated that  govern  the  future  development  of  the  University. 

At  the  heart  of  the  issue  remains  the  question:  Can  institu- 
tions such  as  U of  G be  exemplars  of  excellence  in  sustainable 
design  and  be  capable  of  embodying  ideals  wholly  and  com- 
pletely in  all  their  operations? 

Fundamentally,  much  is  known  about  what  we  should  strive 
to  do.  The  central  issue  is  the  disconnection  between  green 
thinking  and  policy.  Often,  projects  are  controlled  by  capital 
funding  formulas  for  buildings  and  landscapes.  They  tend  to  be 
short-term  in  scope.  Life-cycle  and  long-term  operating  and 
maintenance  savings  that  can  be  realized  by  using  alternative 
energy  systems  should  be  accepted  as  part  of  contemporary  ac- 
counting practices,  but  are  usually  not  included.  The  exceptions 
are  organizations  such  as  Mountain  Co-op  and  the  Body  Shop, 
which  are  prepared  to  create  green  architecture  as  part  of  their 
corporate  image  and  mission  statement. 

If  we  are  to  “think  green”  in  the  academic  world,  we  must 
ask:  What  is  education  for?  Is  it  to  prepare  students  for  upward 
mobility  and  success?  Is  it  to  educate  people  to  pursue  knowl- 
edge? Or  is  it  necessary  to  train  people  to  replace  skills  that  are 
in  demand?  Perhaps  all  of  these  are  essential.  It’s  my  belief  that 
all  education  is  environmental  education.  The  human  species’ 
relationship  to  the  natural  world  encompasses  all  disciplines  of 
study  and  deals  with  the  interrelationships  and  connections  be- 
tween study  areas.  We  must  understand  the  effects  of  knowl- 
edge on  people  and  their  communities  and  revisit  traditional 
knowledge  areas  that  have  been  marginalized,  such  as  organic 
gardening,  optimum  solar  orientation  of  homes  and  buildings, 
eliminating  the  concept  of  waste,  and  treading  more  softly  on 
the  land. 

To  paraphrase  Aldo  Leopold,  considered  the  father  of  wild- 
life ecology,  do  graduates  know  they  are  only  cogs  in  an  ecologi- 
cal mechanism?  That  if  they’ll  work  with  that  mechanism,  their 
mental  health  and  material  wealth  can  expand  indefinitely?  But 
that  if  they  refuse  to  work  with  it,  it  will  ultimately  grind  them  to 
dust?  "If  education  does  not  teach  us  these  things,”  said 
Leopold,  “then  what  is  education  for?” 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  a former  director  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  retired  from  the  University  in  January.  @Guelph 
“ Insight ” columns  reflect  the  views  of  their  authors. 
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Travels  With  My  Bike 

Cycling  trip  in  Southeast  Asia  has  profound  impact  on  assistant  VP 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Vic  Reimer  LOOKS  about  the  same  as 
always:  clean-shaven,  neatly 

dressed,  wearing  glasses  and  a 
friendly  smile.  But  inside,  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  soul,  there’s  been  a profound 
transformation. 

It’s  a change  the  assistant  vice-president  (hu- 
man resources)  embraces.  Reimer  spent  nearly 
six  weeks  this  winter  bicycling  alone  through  the 
wondrous  but  war-torn  countries  of  Vietnam, 

Laos  and  Cambodia.  Having  to  steer  clear  of 
30-year-old  unexploded  bombs,  finding  out 
that  other  cycling  tourists  were  gunned  down 
on  a road  you  recently  travelled,  and  meeting 
people  suffering  from  the  lasting  effects  of  war 
changes  your  perspective  on  just  about  every- 
thing, he  says. 

"I  met  people  who  were  children  during  the 
war.  Some  of  them  talked  about  hearing  planes 
overhead  as  a child  and  having  no  place  to  run 
to,  no  place  to  hide.  A lot  of  people  were  killed 
or  seriously  injured.  Still,  the  people  I met  were 
nothing  but  friendly  and  helpful  to  me,  which  is 
amazing.” 

He  flips  through  an  album  of  photos  taken 
during  his  odyssey  and  points  out  some  of  the  people  he  en- 
countered. There  are  also  photos  of  spectacular  scenery  and  a 
few  shots  of  a barely  recognizable  Reimer,  with  scruffy  hair  and 
a beard.  The  facial  hair  is  gone  now,  but  the  memories  are  not  so 
easily  shorn  away.  He’s  been  back  in  Guelph  a couple  of  months 
and  says  the  culture  shock  of  returning  can  be  matched  only  by 
how  he  felt  when  he  arrived  in  Southeast  Asia. 

“It  was  a case  of  overwhelming  stimuli,  hard  to  describe  in 
any  language.” 

Reimer  biked  more  than  1 ,500  kilometres  through  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Thailand  and  Laos,  and  also  visited  Burma.  He  rode 
she  to  seven  hours  a day  on  a modified  10-speed  bike,  carrying 
only  minimal  provisions,  including  botded  water  and  balloons 
to  entertain  local  children,  and  eating  in  “noodle  shops”  along 
the  way.  He  would  stop  each  day  in  the  late  afternoon,  find  a 
“guest  house”  for  the  night  and  do  a bit  of  exploring.  “I  learned 
that  ‘guest  house’  can  mean  many  different  things,”  he  says  with 
a laugh.  It  might  be  a nice  hotel-type  room  or  a “room  with  a 
mat  on  the  floor  where  you  leave  the  lights  on  to  keep  the  rats 
away.” 

Reimer  had  visited  parts  of  Southeast  Asia  in  his  early  20s 
while  travelling  around  the  world  and  had  always  longed  to  re- 
turn. His  brother  moved  to  Thailand  four  years  ago,  giving  him 
“the  perfect  excuse”  for  a return  visit  some  30  years  later.  And 
from  the  beginning,  he  was  adamant  that  it  would  be  a solo  trip. 

“I  think  to  truly  experience  a new  place,  to  meet  and  spend 
time  with  the  people  who  live  there,  you  have  to  go  alone.  It 
draws  you  into  their  situations,  into  their  environment.” 
Reimer  kept  in  touch  with  his  wife,  Donna,  their  13-year-old 
twins,  Becky  and  lake,  and  other  family  and  friends  whenever 
he  came  to  a town  or  village  with  Internet  access.  That  e-mail 
“travelogue”  turned  out  to  be  a crucial  component  of  his  jour- 
ney and  this  story.  The  messages  reflect  how  Reimer  was  feeling 
at  the  moment  and  his  need  to  communicate  the  raw  emotion 
of  what  he  had  just  experienced 

Jan.  13:  “/  could  never  have  anticipated  the  first  day  on  the 
road  on  my  bike.  Leaving  Hue  for  Dong  Ha  was  frightening,  a vir- 
tual sea  of  bicycles  and  motorcycles,  tire  to  tire,  handlebar  to  han- 


dlebar. The  ubiquitous  Third  World  ‘ chicken  buses'  piled  high, 
questionable  suspension,  the  awfid  air  horns  barrelling  past.  This 
was  easily  offset  by  the  absolutely  delightful  kids." 

Not  normally  a cyclist  for  sport  or  even  hobby,  Reimer  says 
he  chose  that  mode  of  transportation  simply  because  “when  I 
look  back  at  the  best  vacations  of  my  life,  the  times  I remember 
most  were  spent  on  my  bike.  People  were  saying  I was  nuts,  that 
it  was  too  dangerous,  too  strenuous.  But  I think  anyone  in  mod- 
erate physical  condition  could  do  it.  After  three  or  four  days, 
you  get  fit  — well,  you  get  over  the  worst  of  the  pain.  But  given 
how  pleasant  the  weather  is  there  at  that  time  of  the  year  and 
how  intensively  stimulating  the  environment  is,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  I would  have  been  nuts  not  to  do  it  on  a bike.  I never 
had  to  look  through  a windshield  to  see  anything.” 

Jan.  14:  “Today  was  an  all  uphillerfrom  Dong  Ha  to  Huong 
Hoi.  The  route  is  filled  with  war  history,  bomb  craters,  hilltop  bun- 
kers and  rusty  tanks I’m  now  16  kilometres  from  Laos.  Look- 

ing forward  to  the  road  less  travelled.  ” 

Of  the  countries  Reimer  visited,  it  was  Laos  that  held  — and 
continues  to  hold  — the  most  intrigue.  It  just  “opened”  for 
tourists  in  1995,  so  much  of  it  is  unexplored  territory. 

“I  didn’t  know  the  story  of  Laos  before  I went,  but  it’s  a hor- 
rific story,”  he  says.  He  points  to  some  more  snapshots:  the 
skeletal  remains  of  an  army  helicopter  that  is  rusting  away 
where  it  came  to  rest,  various  photos  of  unexploded  bombs. 

“It’s  not  uncommon  to  see  them  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Every  year,  people  are  blown  up  by  these  bombs  — even 
after  30  years  — and  most  of  the  victims  are  children.” 

Jan.  18:  “ Laos  has  an  unwritten  history  . . . Met  Yvon,  a 
Frenchman  working  for  Handicap  International  defusing  bombs. 
We  had  a beer  and  lunch.  He  told  me  stories  that  made  me  cry.  ” 
Reimer  also  befriended  other  care  workers  and  travellers 
along  the  way:  an  Italian  cyclist  who  wanted  to  be  his  sidekick 
(Reimer’s  plans  to  travel  solo  were  saved  when  the  Italian  was 
told  his  visa  for  Laos  had  expired  and  had  to  turn  back),  two 
Japanese  women  who  were  backpacking  through  the  region,  a 
French  traveller  with  whom  he  shared  a dinner  of  roasted  frog. 

“They  all  spoke  English,  but  most  of  the  local  people  did  not 
or  could  say  only  a few  words,  so  there  was  a bit  of  a language 


barrier.  I communicated  with  them  mostly  by 
smiles.  A smile  can  go  a long  way.” 

Jan.  22:  “ Now  averaging  100  km  per  day,  feel- 
ing stronger,  but  why  does  it  still  hurt?  Oh,  well,  it 
feels  good  when  I stop.  The  people  are  still  wonder- 
ful Long  may  they  live  and  prosper  and  never 
change.  ” 

There  was  never  a moment  in  his  long  soli- 
tary journey  that  Reimer  felt  in  danger,  except 
perhaps  for  one  brief  encounter  with  a small  co- 
bra that  went  into  attack  position  when  he  rode 
past.  Fear  was  simply  never  an  issue,  even  after 
he  learned  that  two  tourists  were  killed  on  a road 
he  had  travelled  only  10  days  before  in  northern 
Laos.  Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  the  cy- 
clists — a man  and  a woman  from  Switzerland 
— were  simply  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time.  A small  group  of  gunmen  ambushed  a bus 
and  some  nearby  vehicles,  spraying  the  area  with 
bullets  from  automatic  weapons,  hitting  and 
killing  the  cyclists  and  several  others. 

“It  took  a long  time  for  me  to  accept  that  it 
had  happened,  given  that  I had  just  been  there 
and  given  the  pleasant  experience  I was  having,” 
says  Reimer.  “But  I suppose  these  things  can 
happen  anywhere  in  the  world.” 

He  relied  on  another  form  of  transportation  only  once  dur- 
ing his  expedition,  when  he  took  a “slow  boat”  up  the  Mekong 
River  for  two  days  to  enter  Thailand.  For  that  portion  of  the 
trip,  he  tied  his  bicycle  to  the  top  of  the  river  craft. 

Feb.  6: “I  have  arrived.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet 
my  brother  Ed  in  two  hours.  The  last  leg  of  my  cycling  journey  from 
Mai  Sai,  I travelled  107  km  through  friendly,  hilly  northern  Thai- 
land . . . lots  of  waves  and  thumbs-up  from  locals  as  I pushed  on  the 
hills,  felt  like  they  knew  this  was  my  last  stretch  and  cheered  me  on. 
Somewhat  saddened  that  the  biking  part  is  over.  It’s  been  a cycling 
paradise.  ’’ 

Reimer  spent  five  days  in  Thailand  with  his  brother,  then  cy- 
cled through  parts  of  Cambodia’s  Ankhar  Wat.  He  calls  this 
area  a protected  world  wonder,  with  temples  built  more  than 
1,000  years  ago.  But  what  he  remembers  most  is  the  disparity  of 
wealth  between  ordinary  Cambodians  and  the  high-end  tour- 
ists. One  night’s  lodging  in  a top-rated  hotel  is  the  equivalent  of 
two  years’  income  for  the  average  Cambodian. 

Feb.  12:  “ Lots  of  begging.  Saw  a man  on  the  street  with  three 
little  children  sleeping  by  his  side,  along  the  curb,  in  rags.  His 
hands  out,  how  could  I refuse?  I would  prefer  to  take  these  poor 
people  to  a food  stall  and  buy  them  food,  but  it’s  too  hard  to  pass 
without  providing  some  immediate  token  assistance.” 

Back  in  his  office  at  Guelph,  Reimer  says  that  experience  — 
and  countless  similar  scenes  from  Vietnam  and  Laos  — helped 
him  realize  what  he  might  want  to  do  “down  the  road,”  prefera- 
bly finding  ways  to  help  people  in  societies  that  need  assistance. 
“I’m  not  sure  how  it’s  going  to  work,  but  it  is  a whole  new  area 
to  explore.”  He  adds  that  he  hopes  his  story  encourages  others 
to  embark  on  journeys  of  their  own.  “Before  my  trip,  I think  I 
was  beginning  to  lose  what  we  all  lose  in  our  life  when  we  don’t 
have  some  R&R.  Coming  back  was  difficult  at  first,  but  the  time 
away  provided  me  with  perspective  that  was  badly  needed.” 

To  find  it  now,  Reimer  need  only  recall  that  last  image  from 
Cambodia.  The  stabbing  anguish  of  seeing  a man  on  the  street 
with  his  children  endures,  a constant  reminder  of  the  limits  and 
limitlessness  of  life. 
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Philosopher  Is  a Leading  Light  in  the  Classroom 

Instructor  challenges  his  students  to  look  deep  inside  themselves  and  question  everything  that  defines  who  they  are 


The  single  most  important  bit 
of  advice  philosophy  instructor 
Chris  diCarlo  wants  to  impart  to  his 
students  is  something  Socrates 
would  have  passed  on  to  his  students 
as  well:  “Always  question  why  you 
believe  what  you  do.” 

To  enable  his  students  to  inter- 
nalize those  words,  diCarlo  chal- 
lenges them  to  think  — not  just  to 
learn  new  material,  but  to  actually 
look  deep  inside  themselves  and 
question  everything  that  defines  who 
they  are. 

He’s  the  first  to  admit  that  he’s 
brutally  honest  with  his  students.  “I 
let  them  know  from  the  first  class 
that  I’m  going  to  pull  them  over  to 
the  dark  side  of  themselves,”  he  says. 
“I’m  paid  to  educate  them  about  the 
world  and  themselves,  and  that 
means  I’m  going  to  have  to  hold  up  a 
mirror  to  them  and  let  them  know 
they  can’t  just  sort  of  slide  by  any 
more  without  critical,  reflective 
thought.” 

One  of  the  subjects  that  he  finds 
triggers  them  to  question  their  be- 
liefs is  religion.  "I  force  a lot  of  stu- 
dents to  think  in  terms  of  what  are 
known  as  religious  conflicts  or  relig- 
ious tensions,  and  it  pushes  students 
in  a lot  of  directions  they  sometimes 
don’t  want  to  go.  I respect  their  be- 
liefs, but  at  the  same  time,  I want 
them  to  challenge  their  own  beliefs." 

Although  some  may  find  his 
pedagogical  techniques  controver- 
sial, his  students  have  shown  how 
much  they  appreciate  being  chal- 
lenged. Last  year,  he  received  the 
College  of  Arts  award  for  excellence 
in  teaching. 

With  three  or  four  courses  a se- 
mester in  critical  thinking,  introduc- 
tion to  philosophy  and  the 
philosophy  of  medicine,  diCarlo 
could  hardly  squeeze  in  another,  but 
there’s  a waiting  list  of  students 
wanting  him  to  help  them  answer 
life’s  most  difficult  questions. 

DiCarlo  says  when  he  was  com- 
pleting his  BA  and  MA  at  Guelph,  he 
would  pay  attention  to  his  profes- 
sors’ teaching  styles  and  make  men- 
tal notes  of  what  worked  and  what 
didn’t,  so  he  could  eventually  adopt 
the  strong  teaching  techniques  into 
his  own  lectures. 

His  research  for  the  past  four 
years  stems  from  his  University  of 
Waterloo  PhD  dissertation  on  evolu- 
tionary epistemology  and  the  con- 
cept of  ignorance,  in  which  he’s  tried 
to  uncover  the  evolution  of  human 
reasoning.  It  was  this  work  that  gar- 
nered him  an  invitation  to  Harvard 
University  last  spring  to  be  a visiting 


Chris  diCarlo  has  a waiting  list  of  students  wanting  him  to  help  them 
answer  life’s  most  difficult  questions.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


scholar  in  Ofer  Bar-Yosefs  Stone 
Age  Laboratory  in  Anthropology. 
While  at  Harvard,  he  conducted  re- 
search for  a book  he’s  writing  called 
The  Comparative  Brain:  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Human  Reasoning. 

At  Guelph,  diCarlo  has  been 
working  on  a cross-campus  interdis- 
ciplinary project  on  human  nature. 

“I’ve  found  no  textbook  in  phi- 
losophy or  any  of  the  other  sciences, 
social  or  natural,  that  looked  at  a hu- 
man being  and  then  critically  broke 
the  components  down  in  a kind  of 
materialistic  reductionist  way  from 
cellular  to  macromolecular  to  mo- 
lecular to  chemical  to  atomic  to 
subatomic  and  to  even  the  theoreti- 
cal realm,”  he  says. 

DiCarlo  has  completed  what  he 
calls  Phase  1 of  his  research  — a mul- 
tidisciplinary project  called  “The  Re- 
lations of  Natural  Systems,”  which 
he  has  also  condensed  into  a single  il- 


lustrative placemat. 

“It  breaks  a human  down  into  the 
various  parts  and  then  looks  at  a hu- 
man at  the  various  levels  as  we  go  up 
through  micro-ecological  and 
macro-ecological  systems,  then  to  an 
entire  planetary  political  system, 
then  within  a solar  system,  a galaxy 
and  a cluster  and  then  all  space- 
time,”  he  says.  “So  it  gives  the  stu- 
dent, at  a single  glance,  the  big  pic- 
ture.” 

DiCarlo  is  now  hoping  to  get  a 
grant  to  hire  a videographer  and 
some  students  to  help  complete 
Phase  2,  a CD-ROM  that  will  dis- 
seminate the  information  he’s  com- 
piling on  a common  level.  It  will 
allow  people  to  cross-reference  hu- 
man developmental  stages  at  differ- 
ent points  in  time  from  many  areas 
of  study. 

For  this  project,  he  also  plans  to 
interview  Guelph  faculty  from  vari- 


ous disciplines  — cytology,  microbi- 
ology, chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
zoology,  cosmology,  political  science 
— on  what  they  believe  are  the  five 
most  important  contributions  to  hu- 
man knowledge  according  to  their 
areas  of  study. 

“I  want  to  create  a genuine  com- 
munity of  interdisciplinary  informa- 
tion of  the  most  important  things  of 
all  those  disciplines.  To  me,  the  most 
important  things  are  those  that  per- 
tain to  human  nature." 

Phase  3 will  be  a proposal  for  a 
course  specific  to  human  nature 
taught  by  four  or  five  professors 
from  different  disciplines. 

DiCarlo  says  this  is  not  only 
pedagogically  interesting  and  re- 
sponsible, but  may  also  have  practi- 
cal benefits  outside  of  academia. 
Recently  asked  to  become  a member 
of  the  Academic  Council  for  the 
United  Nations  System,  he  believes 
many  of  the  world’s  conflicts  are  due 
to  geopolitical  disputes  that  lack  any 
clear  grounding  in  or  understanding 
of  human  nature  — what  makes  hu- 
mans think  and  act  the  way  they  do. 
He  believes  a better  understanding 
of  the  universal  commonalities  of 
human  nature  would  facilitate  con- 
flict resolution. 

DiCarlo  is  keen  to  influence  a 
large  audience  to  think  critically. 
He’s  in  the  process  of  getting  his 
textbook  How  to  Become  a Really 
Good  Pain  in  the  Ass:  A Practical 
Guide  to  Thinking  Critically  pub- 
lished for  a mainstream  audience. 

For  someone  so  research-driven, 
he’s  remarkably  approachable  and 
well-versed  in  popular  culture.  He 
doesn’t  just  use  pop  culture  refer- 
ences as  a teaching  bag  of  tricks;  he 
looks  at  band  lyrics,  movies  and 
documentaries  with  the  same  critical 
eye  that  he  brings  to  religion  and 
evolution. 

He  has  played  an  instrumental 
role  in  the  undergraduate  philoso- 
phy club’s  popular  annual  events, 
commenting  on  movies  such  as  The 
Matrix,  Fight  Club  and  Memento 
and,  most  recently,  the  band  Tool. 
He’s  become  famous  among  Tool 
fans  for  a 2001  interview  with  the 
band’s  lead  singer,  Maynard  James 
Keenan,  that  was  published  in  the 
Ontarion.  DiCarlo  says  he  continues 
to  receive  e-mails  from  Tool  fans 
who  have  read  parts  of  that  inter- 
view, thanking  him  for  bringing  in- 
sight to  the  band’s  lyrics  and  singer. 

In  his  classes,  diCarlo  uses  other 
artists  such  as  the  Tragically  Hip  to 
help  pose  important  questions  to  his 
students. 


“I  think  Gord  Downey’s  state- 
ment in  Ahead  by  a Century  is  one  of 
the  best  in  recent  rock  ’n’  roll  mem- 
ory. ‘No  dress  rehearsal,  this  is  our 
life,’  he  says.  If  ever  there  is  a philo- 
sophical moment  when  it’s  time  to 
think  about  who  you  are  and  what 
you’re  doing  right  now,  that  sums  it 
up.” 

DiCarlo  encourages  learning 
from  sources  other  than  books,  and 
the  people  he  says  he’s  learned  the 
most  from  are  his  children,  Jeremy, 
8,  and  Matthew,  4.  His  wife  often  has 
to  stop  him  from  getting  into  philo- 
sophical discussions  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble with  Jeremy  because  his  son 
won’t  stop  talking  long  enough  to 
eat. 

“He’s  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
eight-year-olds  I know,”  says  the 
proud  dad.  “He’s  quite  philosophi- 
cally mature.” 

From  the  time  his  sons  could  talk, 
diCarlo  wouldn’t  simply  tell  them 
not  to  do  something;  he  would  pres- 
ent the  situation  to  them  and  have 
them  work  out  right  from  wrong 
based  on  simple  reasoning.  He  re- 
calls an  early  conversation  with  Jer- 
emy: “When  you  push  somebody 
down,  their  brain  is  telling  them 
ouch.  I don’t  like  that.  So  should  you 
do  it?”  “No.”  “Why?”  “Because  it’s 
bad.”  “Why?”  “Because  it  causes 
pain.”  It’s  in  this  manner  that  di- 
Carlo says  he’s  taught  his  children 
ethics  “at  an  incredibly  fundamental 
level.” 

Raising  his  children  and  teaching 
philosophy  courses  are  both  peda- 
gogical challenges  diCarlo  enjoys. 
“You  have  to  crawl  into  their  head 
space,”  he  says. 

He  imagines  there  must  be  a lot 
going  on  in  the  heads  of  under- 
graduate students.  “They  might  be 
homesick,  so  I invite  a lot  of  them  to 
lunch  to  talk  and  relax,  so  they  know 
they’re  not  alone  and  we  are  caring, 
compassionate  people.” 

It’s  obvious  diCarlo  genuinely 
cares  about  his  students  and  is  pas- 
sionate about  both  the  act  of  teach- 
ing and  the  subject  matter. 
“Philosophy  is  about  life,”  he  says. 
“Aristotle  and  others  talked  about 
‘the  good  life’  and  what  that  actually 
is.  To  even  begin  to  think  about  that, 
you’ve  got  to  understand  who  and 
what  you  are.” 

Even  though,  as  diCarlo  says,  he’s 
got  “a  lot  of  irons  in  the  fire,”  he  un- 
derstands that  staying  true  to  him- 
self, his  family  and  his  students  will 
continue  to  help  him  live  “the  good 
life.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Ambassadors  to  Spread  the  Word  About  Pet  Trust 

Initiative  aims  to  raise  awareness  about  OVCfund  that  provides  support  for  companion  animal  research 


Pet  Trust  ambassadors  Mary  and  Tom  Waddell  of  Freelton  pose  with  their  golden  retrievers,  from  left,  Streak, 
Carson  and  Sarah.  The  Waddells,  both  of  whom  are  U of  G graduates,  first  learned  of  Pet  Trust  when  their 
golden  retriever  Riley  was  treated  for  lymphoma  at  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  in  1995. 


Y LIFE  IS  MY  DOGS," 
IVlsays  Pet  Trust 
supporter  Susie  Bell,  who  breeds 
Labrador  retrievers  and  shares  her 
home  with  seven  canine 
companions.  “My  dogs  can’t  talk,  so 
I’m  going  to  talk  for  them.  I’m  going 
to  help  people  see  that  the  more  we 
can  help  our  pets,  even  before 
they’re  sick,  the  better  off  we  are.” 

Bell  is  one  of  a dozen  volunteers 
who  will  act  as  “Pet  Trust  ambassa- 
dors” as  part  of  a new  initiative  in- 
tended to  spread  the  word  about  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College’s  Pet 
Trust  Fund. 

The  fund  promotes  the  health, 
health  care  and  quality  of  life  of 
companion  animals  by  supporting 
projects  that  lead  to  advances  in  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  better-quality 
care  for  pets.  Pet  Trust  is  supported 
by  charitable  gifts  made  in  honour 
or  memory  of  people  or  pets. 

The  primary  role  of  the  ambassa- 
dors is  to  raise  awareness  about  Pet 
Trust  through  presentations  to 
clubs,  service  groups  or  organiza- 
tions or  at  special  events.  In  the  past, 
staff  and  faculty  of  OVC  have  tried 
to  accommodate  requests  for  speak- 
ers whenever  possible,  but  the  vol- 
unteer ambassadors  will  enable  the 
Pet  Trust  message  to  be  delivered  to 
a much  wider  audience. 

Laura  Manning,  OVC’s  director 


of  advancement,  says  one  of  the  big- 
gest pluses  of  the  ambassadors  is 
their  committed  belief  that  Pet  Trust 
plays  an  important  role  in  helping  to 
advance  the  health  of  companion 
animals. 

“These  are  people  who  care  about 
the  fund,”  she  says.  “They  may  have 


come  to  us  because  they  lost  a pet 
and  were  touched  by  a donation  to 
Pet  Trust,  or  they  may  have  had  an 
animal  treated  at  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  They’re  sharing 
something  they  feel  strongly  about.” 
Manning  says  these  new  ambas- 
sadors will  help  inform  the  many 


animal  enthusiasts  who  don't  know 
Pet  Trust  exists. 

“Part  of  what  drove  this  is  that  we 
receive  lots  of  calls  from  people  who 
have  received  notification  about  a 
donation  made  in  memory  of  their 
pet,”  she  says.  “They  want  to  tell  us 
it’s  a great  program,  and  they  ask 


why  they  haven’t  heard  of  it  before.” 

Mary  Waddell,  another  Pet  Trust 
ambassador  and  a graduate  of  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science,  agrees  that  increased  aware- 
ness is  an  important  goal.  She 
learned  of  Pet  Trust  when  her  golden 
retriever  Riley  was  treated  for  lym- 
phoma at  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  in  1995. 

“My  own  personal  objectives  are 
about  raising  awareness  that  there’s 
not  a lot  of  money  out  there  to  sup- 
port companion  animal  research," 
she  says.  “I  want  to  inform  people 
who  don’t  know  the  fund  exists,  but 
I want  to  make  it  fun,  too.” 

Together,  Waddell  and  Bell  are 
planning  “fun  matches”  where  dogs 
and  owners  can  practise  obedience 
trials,  enjoy  themselves  and  support 
Pet  Trust. 

“I  think  it's  important  for  people 
to  connect  Pet  Trust  with  something 
good  and  happy,"  says  Bell.  “So  of- 
ten, it’s  something  people  hear  about 
only  after  they’ve  lost  a pet." 

The  Pet  Trust  Fund  has  raised 
more  than  $5  million  since  it  was  es- 
tablished in  1986.  These  funds  have 
helped  researchers  explore  vital 
companion  animal  health  issues,  de- 
velop new  diagnostic  and  treatment 
techniques  and  examine  the 
human-animal  bond. 


BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 

Book  Explores  Dynamics  of  Parent-Child  Relations 


It  was  only  during  the  1970s  that  experts  began  to  entertain  the  idea  that  parents  actually  listened  to  their  children 


Being  a parent  can  sometimes 
be  a bit  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland  trying  to  use  a flamingo 
to  play  croquet,  says  Prof.  Leon 
Kuczynski,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  (FRAN).  It’s  hard 
to  play  the  game  when  the  flamingo 
insists  on  imposing  its  own  will. 

That  analogy  is  one  of  several 
metaphors  for  understanding 

parent-child  relations  in  a chapter  of 
a new  book  of  essays  on  the  topic 
compiled  and  edited  by  the  Guelph 
professor. 

With  contributions  from  top  in- 
ternational researchers,  the  Hand- 
book of  Dynamics  in  Parent-Child 
Relations  is  intended  mostly  for  aca- 
demics and  students  in  child  devel- 
opment and  family  sociology.  But 
Kuczynski  says  many  of  the  ideas  will 
resonate  for  parents,  including  many 
researcher  dads  like  him. 

“The  book  is  about  how  parent- 
child  relationships  are  formed,  espe- 
cially what  makes  parent-child  social 
interactions  work  as  they  do,”  says 
the  longtime  U of  G researcher  and 
father  of  two  daughters. 

At  first  glance,  the  central  theme 
running  through  most  of  the  pieces 
in  this  new  volume  won’t  come  as  a 
surprise  to  most  post-modern  moms 
and  dads.  Kuczynski  says  many  par- 
ents generally  accept  the  prevailing 
idea  that  parenting  is  a two-way 
street:  Not  only  do  parents  influence 
their  children,  but  kids  — right  from 


birth  — also  negotiate  with  and  ma- 
nipulate their  parents,  often  in  ways 
that  aren’t  immediately  apparent. 

But  that  bi-directional  model,  in 
which  parents  and  children  are  ac- 
tive rather  than  passive  agents,  hasn’t 
always  held  sway.  For  much  of  the 
20th  century,  child  development  and 
family  experts  believed  that  parents 
poured  character,  personality  and 
values  into  their  children  like  a 
waiter  filling  empty  glasses. 

That  earlier  concept  was  a power- 
ful one,  reinforced  not  just  by  prac- 
tice but  by  language.  Consider  some 
of  the  proverbs  and  aphorisms  col- 
lected in  one  slightly  whimsical 
chapter  called  “Reconstructing 
Common  Sense,”  written  by  Kuc- 
zynski, FRAN  professor  Susan  Lollis 
and  PhD  student  Yuiko  Koguchi: 
“blank  slate,”  “my  way  or  the  high- 
way,” “spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child.”  The  authors  say  these  home- 
spun  truths  have  helped  reinforce 
the  notion  of  a one-way  relationship 
or  socialization  process. 

It  was  only  during  the  1970s  that 
experts  began  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  parents  actually  listened  to  their 
children  and  that,  far  from  being 
empty  vessels,  children  come 
equipped  to  start  making  sense  of 
their  world  practically  from  birth. 

Particularly  in  western  cultures, 
children  figure  out  early  how  to  ne- 
gotiate with  parents,  learning  how  to 
say  no  or  to  propose  bargains. 


“From  infancy,  children  provide 
parents  with  clues  that  actually  tell 
the  parents  the  baby  likes  this, 
doesn’t  like  this,"  says  Kuczynski. 
“The  parent  learns  to  be  a parent  in 
interaction  with  the  child." 

The  earlier  notion  that  parents 
mould  their  children  in  simple 
cause-and-effect  ways  has  largely 
been  upended  as  well.  Researchers 
believed  that  how  a parent  disci- 
plined a child  could  affect  the  young- 
ster’s aggressiveness  and  com- 
pliance, even  intelligence.  But  deter- 
mining cause  and  effect  is  more 
complicated  than  that,  he  says. 

“Aggression  could  mean  that  a 
difficult  child  was  simply  bom  with  a 
more  difficult  temperament.  If  a 
child  is  hard  to  soothe,  cries  a lot,  it 
shapes  the  parent  gradually  to  use 
harsher  strategies.” 

Those  earlier  notions  still  held 
sway  when  Kuczynski  began  his  own 
university  education  in  the  early 
1970s.  He  completed  his  under- 
graduate and  graduate  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  then  was  a 
visiting  scientist  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  in  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  before  coming  to  U of  G. 

He  recognized  that  a shift  had 
taken  place  early  in  his  career  during 
a study  in  which  he  observed  moth- 
ers interacting  with  their  four-year- 
olds.  “I  was  surprised  to  see  there  was 
not  a lot  of  compliance  going  on  — 
certainly  less  than  the  theories  of  the 


time  had  led  me  to  expect.” 

Not  only  that,  but  “this  seemed  to 
be  OK  with  parents.  It  was  like  the 
most  perfectly  normal  thing  in  the 
world  that  a child  wouldn’t  obey  like 
a robot.  There  was  give-and-take 
embedded  in  the  relationship.” 

For  example,  think  about  how  a 
child’s  comments  or  reactions  might 
have  changed,  say,  your  driving  style, 
a bad  habit  or  even  the  way  you 
dance. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  parents 
have  ceded  all  control  to  their  chil- 
dren. But  Kuczynski  says  the 
parent-child  relationship  is  more 
complicated  than  had  been  thought. 
Parents  are  obviously  more  powerful 
than  their  children,  but  building  a 
relationship  involves  mutual  trust 
and  co-operation  on  both  sides. 

“Being  a parent  is  all  about  creat- 
ing a relationship  with  your  child," 
he  says. 

Kuczynski  notes  that  the  new 
book  consolidates  the  insights  of  sev- 
eral decades  of  research  on  parent- 
child  dynamics  under  four  key 
points: 

• Parents  and  children  influence 
each  other  continually  during  in- 
teraction and  development. 

• Both  sides  can  act  and  make  sense 
of  the  world  and  resist  excessive 
control  by  others. 

• The  parent-child  relationship  is 
enduring  and  closely  intercon- 
nected, unlike  relations  that  chil- 


dren have  with,  say,  their  teachers 
or  coaches. 

• Parents  and  children  wield  power 
unequally,  but  in  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  them,  both  are 
receptive  and  vulnerable  to  each 
other’s  influence. 

If  those  ideas  came  as  something 
of  an  abstraction  to  a young  graduate 
student,  Kuczynski  had  a chance  to 
turn  theory  into  practice  after  his 
first  daughter,  Eva,  arrived  20  years 
ago.  His  second  daughter,  Lizzie,  is 
now  18.  “My  family  has  been  some- 
thing of  a lab,”  he  confesses. 

That  began  almost  immediately 
as  Kuczynski  realized  just  how  much 
power  that  little  bundle  exerted  on 
her  parents.  “That’s  a lesson  under 
fire  that  every  parent  has  to  undergo, 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  are  actually 
very  different  from  what  they  were 
led  to  expect." 

More  recendy,  with  both  daugh- 
ters having  passed  most  of  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  adolescence,  he  says: 
“The  main  lesson  I tried  to  convey 
and  keep  in  mind  for  myself  is  that 
there  is  nothing  they  could  do  that 
would  permanendy  hurt  the  rela- 
tionship." 

Published  by  Sage  Publications, 
the  Handbook  of  Dynamics  in 
Parent-Child  Relations  also  includes 
essays  by  FRAN  professors  Joan 
Norris  and  Kerry  Daly. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Geologist  Searches  for  Rock-Solid  Evidence 


Prof  aims  to  identify  difference  between  deposits  formed  by  landslides  and  deposits  from  glacial  activity 


PROF.  Emmanuelle  Arnaud 
studies  "rock  records"  — not 
the  musical  kind  but  geological  ones. 
Arnaud,  who  joined  the  Department 
of  Land  Resource  Science  last  year,  is 
studying  glacially  derived  sediments 
in  southern  Ontario  and  abroad  that 
she  says  can  tell  us  about  everything 
from  long-term  climate  change 
worldwide  to  the  effects  of  devel- 
opment on  local  groundwater. 

Although  Arnaud  has  visited  a 
few  glaciers  — her  Web  site  includes 
a photo  taken  at  the  Helm  Glacier 
near  Whistler,  B.C.  — she  studies 
not  the  ice  sheets  themselves  but 
their  after-effects  on  the  landscape. 

Looking  at  what  she  calls  “rock 
records”  tells  a glacial  geologist 
about  the  impact  of  advancing  and 
retreating  ice  sheets  in  the  near  past 
— including  the  Late  Wisconsin 
Glacier  that  rolled  back  from  North 
America  some  10,000  years  ago  — 
and  the  distant  past,  measured  in 
millions  of  years,  back  when  the 
Earth  itself  might  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a snowball  hurtling 
through  space. 

Or  at  least  a “slush  ball.” 

It  was  when  Arnaud  was  return- 
ing from  studying  lake  sediments  for 
her  master’s  degree  at  the  University 


of  British  Columbia  in  the  late  1990s 
that  geologists  and  climatologists 
were  tossing  around  the  geological 
hot  potato  called  the  “snowball" 
Earth  hypothesis. 

First  coined  in  the  early  1990s, 
the  term  refers  to  the  theory  that  the 
globe  cooled  enough  to  cause  a mas- 
sive glaciation  to  completely  grip  the 
Earth  some  600  million  years  ago, 
around  the  time  when  the  first  rec- 
ognizable animal  life  emerged. 

Proponents  of  the  idea  pointed  to 
evidence  from  glacial  sediments 
worldwide  — even  at  the  Earth’s 
equator  — to  suggest  that  the  entire 
planet  had  been  encased  in  solid  ice. 

“It’s  a neat  idea,  as  it  could  ex- 
plain some  unusual  features  in  the 
rock  record  of  that  time  period,”  says 
Arnaud,  who  decided  to  investigate 
the  theory  for  her  PhD  at  McMaster 
University. 

Her  studies  of  rocks  in  Norway 
and  Scotland  — easier  for  her  to  get 
at  than  ancient  deposits  in  remote 
parts  of  Canada  — neither  support 
nor  disprove  the  idea,  although  she 
says  the  weight  of  evidence  suggests 
that  an  Earth-sized  snowball  is  a bit 
far-fetched. 

The  theory  breaks  down  when 
you  focus  on  smaller  areas,  she  says. 


“Local  features  don’t  fit.” 

That’s  also  the  case  for  the  idea  of 
a "slush  ball”  Earth  covered  largely 
by  ice  but  with  enough  land  and  wa- 
ter to  allow  the  survival  of  a few  crit- 
ters and  the  occurrence  of  key 
geochemical  processes,  especially 
carbon  cycling.  “So  far,  these  depos- 
its are  not  recording  very  severe  con- 
ditions as  proposed  in  snowball 
Earth,"  she  says.  “They’re  more  typi- 
cal of  recent  glaciations.” 

Scientists  also  disagree  over 
whether  certain  sediments  formed 
through  glaciation  at  the  time  or 
through  tectonic  activity  such  as 
landslides,  volcanoes  or  other  cata- 
strophic means.  Her  work  involves 
trying  to  identify  the  difference  be- 
tween deposits  formed  by  landslides 
and  deposits  from  glacial  activity, 
both  of  which  have  similar  physical 
characteristics. 

Arnaud  confesses  to  similar  am- 
bivalence over  the  related  question 
of  climate  change  and  the  possible 
impact  of  human  activity  as  the 
planet  nears  another  cooling  period 
(the  Earth  is  approaching  the  end  of 
the  current  interglacial  period  before 
entering  another  ice  age  in  a natural 
glaciation  cycle  measured  over  tens 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years). 


Athletes,  Coaches  Honoured 


^^ORE  THAN  600  Gryphon 
§ ^ athletes  and  coaches  turned 

out  for  the  University’s  annual 
athletics  banquet  and  awards  night 
March  26. 

Named  female  athletes  of  the 
year  for  2002/03  were  wrestler  Tara 
Hedican  and  Brooke  Hilditch,  a 
wrestler  and  rugby  play.  Male  ath- 
letes of  the  year  were  basketball  Gry- 
phon Mike  Ayanbadejo  and  Reid 
Coolsaet,  a member  of  the  cross- 


country/track team. 

Hilditch  also  won  the  President’s 
Trophy  for  female  student-athlete. 
The  President’s  Trophy  for  male 
student- athlete  went  to  basketball 
Gryphon  Mark  Halfpenny,  who  also 
received  the  W.F.  Mitchell  Sports- 
man Award.  Michaela  McClure,  a 
member  of  the  cross-country/track 
team,  won  the  W.F.  Mitchell  Sports- 
woman Award. 

Other  major  award  winners  were 


Colan  Grootenboer  (Dr.  James 
McLachlan  Trainer  of  the  Year), 

Sophie  Vialatte  (Cathy  Rowe  Man- 
ager of  the  Year),  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson 
(Dr.  John  T.  Powell  Award), 
Stephanie  Car  (Dr.  Mary  Beverley- 
Burton  Female  Rookie  of  the  Year), 
Chris  Simek  (Scot  Yanchu  Male 
Rookie  of  the  Year),  Stephanie 
MacKenzie  (Shirley  Peterson 
Award),  and  Kyle  Desormeaux 
(Don  Cameron  Trophy). 
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Price  ...  Selection  ...  Expertise 

Three  solid  reasons  to  shop  at 
Ceramic  Decor  9 

6 Months  No  Interest  and  No  Payments  OAC  on  Installations 


Beautiful 
v ceramic  tiles 
13  by  13  inch 
starting  at  just 

iC 

sq.  ft. 


SEP 


987  York  Rd.,  Guelph 

836-7060 


Current  global  warming  related  to 
higher  amounts  of  atmospheric  car- 
bon dioxide  might  be  just  a “blip,” 
she  says,  compared  with  the  longer- 
term  prospects  for  cooling. 

“There’s  a relationship  between 
increased  carbon  dioxide  and  higher 
temperatures,  but  what’s  the  exact 
nature  of  that  relationship?  I’d  like  to 
sit  on  the  fence.  I don’t  think  we’ve 
got  it  nailed  down.  I think  global 
warming  is  occurring,  but  we  ha- 
ven’t sorted  out  the  details  of  how 
the  Earth  might  respond  to  the  rise 
in  temperature  or  carbon  dioxide." 

Besides  studying  glacial  sedi- 
ments for  clues  about  climate 
change,  Arnaud  hopes  to  learn  more 
about  how  these  deposits  might  help 
in  local  environmental  and  resource 
management. 

She  plans  to  work  with  the  On- 
tario Geological  Survey  and  local 
municipalities  in  characterizing  gla- 
cial deposits,  mapping  groundwater 
supplies  and  learning  how  develop- 
ment affects  the  amount  and  quality 
of  groundwater.  Referring  to  her 
prospective  partners  among  envi- 
ronmental engineering  firms,  she 
says:  “They  know  about  water  run- 
ning through  different  materials, 
and  I can  tell  them  about  the  land- 
forms  and  deposits  themselves.” 

Closer  to  home,  she’s  had  a 
chance  to  share  information  about 
local  landforms  with  students  in  her 
glacial  geology  and  sedimentology 
courses.  All  that  rolling  terrain  be- 
tween Guelph  and  Hamilton  owes  its 
topography  to  the  effects  of  the  Wis- 


consin glacier  that,  at  its  height  some 
21,000  years  ago,  covered  much  of 
North  America  under  an  ice  sheet 
more  than  one  kilometre  thick. 

“This  area  is  great  for  a glacial  ge- 
ologist,” she  says.  Thumbing 
through  her  course  textbook,  whose 
co-authors  include  her  predecessor, 
retired  professor  Peter  Martini,  she 
points  to  a map  of  southern  Ontario 
displaying  such  classic  glacially  de- 
rived landforms  as  moraines  and 
drumlins  (the  best  local  example  of  a 
spoon-shaped  drumlin  is  the  rise  of 
land  crowned  by  Church  of  Our 
Lady). 

Drive  down  Highway  6 — past  all 
the  snorting  trucks  hauling  glacially 
deposited  aggregate  — and  you  en- 
counter raised  beach  ridges  near 
Hamilton  that  mark  the  shoreline  of 
the  former  Lake  Iroquois,  formed 
from  glacial  meltwater  trapped  in  the 
Lake  Ontario  basin. 

Go  a little  farther  and  you  reach 
McMaster  University,  where  Arnaud 
first  found  herself  captivated  by  this 
field  as  a geography  undergraduate. 
Debating  between  history  and  geog- 
raphy, she  made  her  decision  after 
taking  a geology  course  and  summer 
placement  with  Prof.  Carolyn  Eyles. 

Geography  and  geology  won  out, 
but  in  a sense,  she’s  become  a histo- 
rian as  well.  “History  repeats  itself 
when  it  comes  to  people,”  she  says, 
adding  that  the  same  idea  applies  to 
glacial  episodes  recorded  like  skeletal 
remains  under  our  feet.  “We  can  get 
a sense  of  Earth  history  over  time.” 
BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


TSS  Conference  Set 


Teaching  and  Support  Ser- 
vices hosts  its  16th  annual 
Teaching  and  Learning  Innovations 
Conference  May  1 and  2,  focusing 
on  “New  Teaching  Tools  and 
Learning  Environments.” 

The  conference,  to  be  held  in 
OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning  Centre, 
will  include  keynote  talks,  concur- 
rent sessions,  poster  displays,  a panel 
presentation  and  round-table  dis- 
cussions. Speakers  include  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic) 
Alastair  Summerlee;  Michael  Night- 
ingale, vice-provost  and  chief  aca- 


demic officer  of  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber;  John  Mitterer  of 
Brock  University;  Jennifer  Bolt  of 
Acadia  University;  Peter  Paolucci  of 
York  University;  and  Michael  Clarke 
of  the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario. 

Conference  co-sponsors  are  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning,  the  U of  G 
Library  and  Learning  Commons, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  and  OAC.  Registration  is 
limited  to  150.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  to  register,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca/tli.html. 


25%  Off 
on  the  25th 
each  month 

with  your  ExpressPlus  Card 
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FOR  RENT 


Eighteenth-century  farmhouse  near 
Najac,  France,  available  weekly, 
biweekly  or  monthly,  sleeps  eight, 
photos  at  www.CatchTheSun.net/ 
ffance,  705-746-9982  or  TreeHouse 
@CatchTheSun.net. 


Partly  furnished  room  in  lower  level 
of  townhouse  in  west  end,  shared 
kitchen  and  bath,  parking  for  one 
vehicle,  laundry,  air  conditioning, 
cable,  TV/VCR,  use  of  patio,  non- 
smoker,  available  immediately,  $450 
a month  inclusive,  837-9044  or  jal- 
exand@uoguelph.ca. 


Suite  of  rooms  on  entire  second  floor 
of  century  stone  house  suitable  for  a 
mature  student  or  professional,  bed- 
sitting room  with  view  of  garden, 
large  bathroom,  lots  of  closets,  kitch- 
enette with  eating  nook,  shared 
entrance,  parking,  $500  a month 
inclusive,  available  May  15,  821- 
2103  or  danap@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom,  five-level 
sidesplit  on  quiet  cul-de-sac  in 
Waterloo,  close  to  schools  and  shop- 
ping, family  room  with  walkout  to 
private  yard,  finished  rec  room  with 
fireplace,  central  air,  garage,  avail- 
able from  July/August  2003  to  Aug. 
31,  2004,  Jean,  519-747-2040,  519- 
572-5885  or  jean@ramautor.com. 


Two  rooms  in  four-bedroom  town- 
house  close  to  Zehrs  and  rec  centre, 
on  bus  route,  seven-minute  drive  to 
campus,  available  immediately,  Jes- 
sica, 836-0199  or  dunbar@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Large  room,  close  to  campus  and 
mall,  laundry,  cable,  high-speed 
Internet,  $450  a month  inclusive, 
827-9221  or  jrvincen@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  bachelor  apartment  in 
Windsor,  close  to  Ambassador 
Bridge  and  University  of  Windsor, 
available  May  1 to  Aug.  31,  price 
negotiable,  Ext.  52835  or  gscap- 
ine@fin.uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  furnished  basement 
apartment  suitable  for  one  person, 
close  to  park,  river  and  walking/bike 
trails,  on  bus  route,  laundry,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $625  a month 
inclusive,  available  June  1,  766-1452 
or  amykoebel@rogers.com. 


Two-bedroom  luxury  country  prop- 
erty, laundry,  parking,  private 
entrance,  non-smoker,  pets  wel- 
come, 20-minute  drive  to  campus, 
available  July  1,  $995  a month  plus 
utilities,  hxun@uoguelph.ca. 


Cottage  on  Lake  Muskoka  near 
Gravenhurst,  sleeps  eight,  good 
swimming,  canoe,  two  windsurfers, 
not  suitable  for  young  children, 
available  May  3 1 to  July  6 and  Sept.  6 
to  30,  Ken,  823-2869  after  6 p.m. 


Room  for  responsible  student/pro- 
fessional in  basement  of  shared 
home,  laundry,  central  air,  backyard 


with  deck,  25-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus, close  to  mall,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  available  May  1,  $450  a month 
inclusive,  362-5620  or  dreinhar@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Cottage  at  Pike  Bay,  sleeps  six,  well- 
equipped,  good  swimming,  763- 
4979  or  leave  message  at 
519-793-4752. 


One  bedroom  in  two-bedroom 
two-storey  heritage  house  in  down- 
town Guelph,  laundry,  dishwasher, 
available  immediately,  $525  a 
month,  Nancy,  837-2044,  Ext.  58255 
or  nflewell@uoguelph.ca. 


One  bedroom  in  private  home,  suit- 
able for  mature  adult,  private 
entrance,  patio,  laundry,  one  park- 
ing spot,  air  conditioning,  no  pets, 
non-smokers,  available  now,  $625  a 
month  plus  hydro,  first  and  last 
months’  rent,  823-2454  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  room  for  single  prof  or 
student  to  share  with  owner,  Raglan 
Street,  laundry,  garage,  available 
immediately,  Leela,  824-0950  or  san- 
dras@sentex.net. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  quiet  neighbourhood,  suitable  for 
single  professional,  gas  fireplace, 
separate  entrance,  parking  for  one 
car,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  security 
deposit  and  references  required, 
$.625  . a month,  inclusive,  available 
May  15,  Angie,  821-9693. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  Antibes,  France,  weekly  or 
monthly;  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  Paris,  short-term 
rental,  fhmoll@webtv.net. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  condo  in 
Phoenix  MUls,  two  baths,  Jacuzzi, 
ensuite  laundry,  parking,  short-  or 
long-term  rental,  avaUable  June  1, 
$1,500  a month,  731-1857  or  Intel- 
rent@hotmail.com. 


FOR  SALE 


Hardwood  crib  with  mattress;  Osh- 
Kosh  bumper  pad  with  two  match- 
ing crib  sheets  and  three  Kooshie 
flannel  sheets;  two  chair  booster 
seats;  high  chair  with  multiple  posi- 
tions, great  condition,  837-9514. 


Five-bedroom  house  in  Kortright 
Hills,  backs  on  to  Hanlon  Creek, 
lower  level  has  walkout  to  land- 
scaped yard  and  is  fuUy  finished  with 
kitchen,  recreation/media  room, 
guest  bedroom  and  bath,  close  to  Y 
and  shopping,  immediate  posses- 
sion, photos  at  www.thebillings. 
ca/hazelwood,  829-9522  or  barry@ 
thebfllings.ca. 


1991  Chevy  Cavalier,  white,  stan- 
dard, four-door,  four-cylinder, 
250,000  km;  floral  fabric  loveseat; 
double  bed,  mattress  and  box  spring; 
two  four-drawer  desks;  two-drawer 
desk;  dining  table,  Black  and  Decker 
Toast-R-Oven;  chair  with  wheels; 
desk  lamp;  halogen  floor  lamp, 


Vicky,  780-0218  or  vlee@uoguelph. 
ca. 


Time-share  in  Cancun,  Mexico,  at 
Club  ViUas  Solaris,  Aug.  28  to  Oct. 
28,  four  people,  reasonable,  827- 
1644  or  jzurita@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  rarely  used  portable  external 
zip  drives,  100  MB,  parallel,  with  five 
disks,  aU  power  supply  units  and 
cables,  rmira@uoguelph.ca. 


2000  Dodge  Dakota  Sport,  extended 
cab,  3.9L,  black,  five-speed  standard 
transmission,  66,000  kilometres, 
new  front  brakes,  one-year  extended 
warranty,  exceUent  condition,  763- 
7903. 


1993  Mazda  Protege,  169,000  kms, 
good  condition,  651-2537  or  denise 
@sec.uoguelph.ca. 


1992  Ford  Escort,  automatic,  red, 
air,  good  condition,  120,000  km, 
766-1452  or  amykoebel@rogers. 
com. 


Single  mattress,  less  than  a year  old, 
like  new;  IKEA  black  cupboard,  four 
drawers;  white  desk;  two  chairs, 
hlao@uoguelph.ca. 


Star  Trek  novel  collection,  ST:TNG, 
Vol.  1 to  33;  ST:DS9,  Vol.  1 to  11; 
Voyager,  Vol.  1 to  3,  Pat,  780-1804  or 
pbell@uoguelph.ca. 


New  microwave  oven;  new  IKEA  CD 
tower;  deluxe  European-design  bed- 
room shebang  unit,  six  drawers,  two 
cabinets,  built-in  reading  light,  fits 
double  or  queen  bed,  skawarsky@ 
rogers.com. 


Two-bedroom  house  in  quiet  resi- 
dential neighbourhood  along  Speed 
River,  walking  distance  to  down- 
town and  parks,  large  fenced  yard, 
perennial  flower  beds,  836-8086. 


WANTED 


Air  compressor  for  artist  airbrush, 
reasonably  priced,  leave  message  at 
Ext.  52754  or  pgoodwin@uoguelph. 
ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  cottage 
or  bungalow  for  two  mature  gentle- 
men (father  and  son)  for  May  10  for 
one  year,  furnished  if  possible  but 
not  essential,  no  steps  or  staircase, 
Tony,  Ext.  56783  or  leave  message  at 
821-0021. 


AVAILABLE 


Opportunity  to  get  started  on  a crop 
farm  — potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage 
— in  the  district  of  Temiskaming, 
rent  to  buy  or  lease,  markets  nearby, 
705-647-0034  or  705-647-7108. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  U of  G staff,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  retirees.  Submit  items  to 
Linda  Graham  on  UC  Level  4,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  e-mail  to  I.gra- 
ham@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


FURNISHED  ROOM  FOR  RENT 

Share  home  in  country  setting  with  mature  teacher. 
Gordon  Street  south  of  Clair  Road. 

Female  preferred,  friendly  dog  welcome, 
fireplace,  laundry,  walks  in  the  woods. 

$400  a month  inclusive. 

Call  519-837-6989  or  1-416-406-3775 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies? 


reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96°/o 


Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIP. 

lout  daniai  4 restoration 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamaricl 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day., 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly. = 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
Guelph.  ON  NIH7G5  700-707b 


ARTS  APPLICATIONS 


68  Suffolk  Street  West 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1H2J2 


Arts  Applications  offers  two  programmes: 

ARTS  PROGRAMME 

your  child  will  do  work  In  the  areas  of  art,  music,  crafts,  poetry,  drama 


HOMEWORK  PROGRAMME 

your  child  will  receive  help  from  fully  qualified  teachers  with 
homework 
Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics 
French 

English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL) 
general  homework,  project  preparation,  etc. 

Call  and  find  out  about  our 
Summer  Camp 

For  more  Information  call: 

821-5876 
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ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the 
Trees  production  of  Sam  Bobrick’s 
comedy  Remember  Me  wraps  up 
April  26.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.  Cost 
is  $49.  For  tickets,  call  Ext.  54110. 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  April  27  with  “Leap- 
ing Leopard  Frogs,"  May  4 with  “Bit- 
ing Beasties”  and  May  1 1 with 
"Mother's  Day  Hike.”  The  walks 
leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  A donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


Naturalist  Laura  Keegstra  leads  a 
workshop  on  “Sketching  Nature” 
May  13  from  1 to  3:30  p.m.  Cost  is 
$20.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  April  29. 


“Bird  Sounds”  is  the  topic  of  a work- 
shop led  by  Richard  Tofflemire  May 
21  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45. 
Registration  deadline  is  May  7. 


CONFERENCE 


U of  G’s  annual  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing Innovations  Conference  focuses 
on  “New  Teaching  Tools  and  Learn- 
ing Environments”  May  1 and  2 at 
OVC.  Register  at  www.tss.uoguelph. 
ca/ tli.html. 


LECTURES 


The  College  of  Arts  speaker  series  on 
books  and  publishing  concludes 
May  1 with  award-winning  journal- 
ist and  author  John  Fraser  discussing 
the  role  of  critics  and  reviewers  at  7 
p.m.  in  OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre  cafeteria. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  presents  the  2003 
Karasek  Lecture  May  2 at  3:30  p.m. 
in  MacNaughton  113.  Guest  speaker 
is  University  of  Alberta  chemistry 


professor  Jeffrey  Stryker.  His  topic  is 
“New  Pathways  for  the  Formation 
and  Activation  of  Carbon-Carbon 
Bonds  at  Transition  Metals.” 


The  George  Raithby  Memorial  Lec- 
ture series  presents  Mike  Goddard  of 
the  University  of  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Curt  Van  Tassell  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  dis- 
cussing “Cattle  Breeding  and  the 
Genomics  Revolution”  May  7 from  1 
to  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 


NOTICES 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing, seminar,  poster  session  and 
awards  presentation  April  25.  The 
annual  meeting  for  centre  members 
begins  at  1 p.m.  in  Thornbrough 
1200,  to  be  followed  at  3 p.m.  by  a 
public  talk  by  University  of  Waterloo 
chemist  Fred  McCourt.  His  topic  is 
“Three  Decades  of  Transport  and 
Relaxation.”  For  more  information, 
call  Krystyna  Czernicki  at  Ext.  53044. 


U of  G’s  Scottish  studies  program 
will  host  a family  history  day  May  3 
from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in  Macdonald 
149.  The  day  is  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple interested  in  their  Scottish  family 
history  with  sources  and  techniques 
to  start  off  or  aid  their  research.  Cost 
is  $40.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact June  Pearson  at  Ext.  53093  or 
jpearson@uoguelph.ca. 


The  U of  G Library  will  operate  on  a 
reduced  schedule  and  with  limited 
services  May  3 and  4.  McLaughlin 
Library  will  be  open  from  noon  to  7 
p.m.,  and  the  OVC  Learning  Com- 
mons will  be  closed.  During  the 
summer  semester,  McLaughlin’s 
hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  noon  to  10  p.m.  on 
weekends  and  holidays.  The  OVC 
Learning  Commons  will  be  open 


8:30  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Monday  to 
Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Fri- 
day, and  noon  to  5 p.m.  on  week- 
ends. It  will  be  closed  on  holidays. 


The  first  Canadian  Interuniversity 
Sport  East-West  Football  Bowl  is 
May  10  at  2 p.m.  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  Stadium.  Three  Gry- 
phons have  been  selected  to  play  in 
the  game  — Mike  Dougherty,  An- 
thony Mason  and  Chris  Poynter.  For 
more  details,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.eastwestbowl.com. 


SEMINARS 


Prof.  Jnanankur  Bag,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  is  guest 
speaker  in  the  Department  of  Patho- 
biology  seminar  April  25  at  2 p.m.  in 
OVC  1715.  His  topic  is  “A  Cell  Cul- 
ture Model  of  Oculopharyngeal 
Muscular  Dystrophy:  A Dominant 
Genetic  Disease  Associated  With 
Aggregation  of  Misfolded  Proteins.” 


The  departments  of  Microbiology 
and  Physics  and  the  Biophysics 
Interdepartmental  Group  present 
Ken  Kemner  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  discussing  “Beethoven, 
Metals,  Minerals  and  Microbes:  The 
Use  of  Hard  X-rays  for  Environmen- 
tal Research”  May  8 at  3 p.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  160. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Wenli  Li,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  April  23  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  370. 
The  thesis  is  “A  Solid-State  109Ag 
NMR  Study  of  Silver  Containing 
Compounds.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Glenn  Penner. 


The  final  examination  of  Jessica 
Trim,  a master’s  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  April  24  at  10 


a.m.  in  HAFA  3310.  The  thesis  is  “In 
Their  Own  Words:  An  Exploration 
of  Adult  Stepchild-Stepfather  Rela- 
tionships and  Their  Development 
Over  Time.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Scott  Maitland. 


The  final  examination  of  Shaheena 
Bashir,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  is  April  24  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“High  Breakdown  Mixture  Dis- 
criminant Analysis.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Edward  Carter. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Andrea  Martin,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  is  April  25  at  12:30  p.m. 
in  Graham  Hall  3301.  The  thesis  is 
“Biology  and  Behaviour  of  Liriotnyza 
huidobrensis  (Blanchard)  in  South- 
ern Ontario.”  The  advisers  are  Profs. 
Rebecca  Hallett  and  Mark  Sears. 


The  final  examination  of  Vicki 
Marlatt,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  April  28 
at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis 
is  “Evaluating  In  Vitro  Methods  to 
Assess  Xenoestrogens  in  Fish.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak. 


The  final  examination  of  Wood 
Salele,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
rural  studies  program,  is  April  30  at  1 
p.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture  143. 
The  thesis  is  “Sustainable  Rural 
Development  in  the  Time  of  Globali- 
zation: Implications  of  the  Fishery 
Export  Trade  Policy  on  the  Liveli- 
hoods of  Fishing  Communities  in 
Samoa.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Calum 
Turvey. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Michelle  Herzog,  Department 
ofZoology,  is  May  2 at  2 p.m  in  Axel- 
rod 265A.  The  thesis  is  “Social 
Dominance,  Scent  Marking  and 
Home  Range  Quality  in  the  Ameri- 


can Marten  ( Martes  americana)." 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  John  Fryxell. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


McCrae  House  holds  its  annual 
Poppy  Push  Plant  Sale  May  3 from 
8:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  From  10  a.m.  to 
3 p.m.,  the  re-created  Battalion 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force, 
1914  to  1919,  presents  demonstra- 
tions and  displays  related  to  the 
First  World  War.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  836-1221,  Ext.  223. 


The  Stroke  Recovery  Network  is 
looking  for  retirees  interested  in 
doing  volunteer  one-on-one  work 
with  stroke  survivors.  For  more 
information,  call  824-1628. 


Doors  Open  Guelph  runs  April  26 
from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  inviting 
people  to  step  inside  14  prominent 
heritage  buildings  not  generally 
open  to  the  public.  Admission  is 
free.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.city.guelph.on.ca/ 
doorsopenguelph,  call  the  Guelph 
Arts  Council  at  836-3280  or  send 
e-mail  to  gac@sentex.net. 


The  Brent  Rowan  Quintet  presents 
an  evening  of  improvised  music 
April  26  at  8 p.m.  at  Chalmers 
United  Church,  50  Quebec  St.  For 
ticket  information,  call  767-2073. 


Actor  Martha  Henry  joins  the  Flora 
Festival  Singers  in  a celebration  of 
music  and  writings  by  Canadian 
women  May  10  at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
John’s  Church  in  Elora.  Conducted 
by  Noel  Edison,  the  concert  will  in- 
clude works  by  Eleanor  Daley  and 
Ruth  Watson  Henderson.  Henry 
will  recite  from  the  works  of  Carol 
Shields,  Margaret  Atwood,  Marga- 
ret Laurence  and  Lucy  Maud  Mont- 
gomery. For  ticket  information,  call 
846-0331/9694  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.Elorafestivalsingers.org. 


Supplement  Aids  in  Weight  Loss,  Study  Finds 

Researchers  hypothesize  that  the  nutraceutical  increases  energy  expenditures  and  helps  control  blood-sugar  levels 


Anew  study  by  U of  G 
researchers  reveals  that  a 
natural  dietary  supplement  taken 
before  meals  can  stimulate  both 
weight  and  fat  loss  in  overweight 
adults. 

The  findings  by  nutritional  sci- 
ences professor  Julie  Conquer  and 
doctoral  candidate  Derek  Woodgate 
appeared  in  the  April  15  issue  of 
Current  Therapeutic  Research.  They 
evaluated  the  safety,  health  implica- 
tions and  potential  effectiveness  of  a 
new  stimulant-free  nutraceutical 
(Calorie-Care)  on  body  weight  loss 
and  body  composition.  Participants 
were  assigned  to  an  experimental  or 
placebo  group.  It  was  the  first  study 
to  investigate  the  combined  effects  of 
ingredients  contained  in  the  supple- 
ment: a blend  of  glucomannan,  a 
water-soluble  dietary  fibre;  chitosan, 


a non-plant  fibre  made  from  the 
shells  of  crabs,  shrimp  and  lobsters; 
vitamin  C;  and  various  herbal  com- 
pounds. 

The  six-week  study  found  that 
100  per  cent  of  the  participants  in  the 
supplement  group  lost  weight,  an  av- 
erage of  five  pounds,  with  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  that  loss  being  fat  loss. 
Participants  also  experienced  a sig- 
nificant reduction  in  hip/waist  cir- 
cumference, an  average  of  1 .6  inches. 
By  contrast,  there  were  no  significant 
changes  in  the  placebo  group.  Nei- 
ther group  reported  any  substantial 
side  effects. 

“Within  the  context  of  our  study, 
the  results  indicate  that  the  novel 
combination  of  these  ingredients  re- 
sults in  significant  weight  loss  and  fat 
loss  in  overweight  healthy  adults,” 
says  Conquer,  who  is  director  of 


Guelph’s  Human  Nutraceutical  Re- 
search Unit.  The  unit  studies  natural 
health  products  and  nutraceuticals, 
which  are  natural  food  ingredients 
known  to  fight  or  prevent  disease. 
Conquer’s  unit  evaluates  products 
containing  nutraceuticals  in  human 
research  trials.  It  also  tests  and  devel- 
ops new  food  products  and  organ- 
izes educational  programs. 

For  this  project,  Conquer  and 
Woodgate  did  a randomized, 
placebo-controlled  study  of  22 
healthy  adults  (15  females  and  seven 
males)  who  were  moderately  to  sig- 
nificantly overweight.  Participants 
were  assigned  to  an  experimental  or 
placebo  group.  Subjects  received  two 
capsules  of  the  supplement  or  pla- 
cebo three  times  a day,  one  hour  be- 
fore meals,  for  six  weeks. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 


study,  participants  had  their  body 
composition  analyzed  and  measure- 
ments taken  of  their  blood  pressure, 
heart  rate  and  the  girth  of  their  up- 
per abdomen,  waist  and  hips.  There 
were  no  significant  differences  in 
age,  body  weight,  body  fat,  lean  body 
mass  and  waist/hip  circumference 
between  the  two  groups  at  entry. 

“Participants  were  instructed  not 
to  change  their  eating  or  exercise 
habits  for  the  duration  of  the  study, 
so  they  were  not  decreasing  the 
number  of  calories  or  amount  of  fat 
they  normally  consume,”  Conquer 
says. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  “defi- 
nitely better  than  we  expected,”  says 
Woodgate,  who  is  writing  his  PhD 
dissertation  on  nutritional  supple- 
ments. The  study  did  not  explore 
possible  reasons  for  the  weight  loss, 


but  the  authors  hypothesize  that  the 
nutraceutical  increases  energy  ex- 
penditures and  helps  control  blood- 
sugar  levels.  The  dietary  fibres  in  the 
supplement  may  also  promote 
weight  loss  by  acting  as  a bulking 
agent  and  by  delaying  digestion  and 
prolonged  transit  time  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

Current  Therapeutic  Research  is 
published  by  the  Elsevier  Science 
group,  which  also  produces  The 
American  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
more  than  1,600  other  medical  and 
scientific  publications.  It  publishes 
peer-reviewed  original  reports  of  re- 
cent developments  in  drug  therapy 
and  serves  an  international  audience 
of  scientists  and  clinicians  in  a vari- 
ety of  research,  academic  and  clinical 
practice  settings. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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SSHRC  Funds  Support 
Wide-Ranging  Studies 


Six  faculty  receive  awards  for  research  in  social  sciences  and  humanities 


Six  Guelph  faculty  members 
have  received  a total  of  close  to 
$500,000  from  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  to  support  inquiry  into 
diverse  areas  ranging  from  air 
quality  to  women’s  writing  in 
Victorian  Britain. 

“It’s  an  exciting  and  exhilarating 
feeling  to  have  my  research  project 
funded  by  SSHRC,”  says  Prof.  Femi 
Kolapo,  History,  who  received 
$62,205  to  study  patterns  of  West 
Africa’s  integration  into  a new  inter- 
national economic  order.  “If  not  for 
the  SSHRC  support,  this  would 
otherwise  have  remained  a proposed 
research  project  forever  in  contem- 
plation. I feel  greatly  motivated.” 
The  Guelph  professors  are 
among  researchers  from  60  Cana- 
dian universities  who  will  benefit 
from  more  than  $73  million  in 
funding  announced  last  week  by  Rey 
Pagtakhan,  minister  of  veterans  af- 
fairs and  secretary  of  state  (science, 
research  and  development),  and 
SSHRC  president  Marc  Renaud.  Na- 
tionwide, 835  research  projects  were 
supported  from  two  SSHRC  pro- 
grams: standard  research  grants, 


which  provide  up  to  $250,000  over 
three  years  to  researchers  and  small 
teams,  and  Initiative  on  the  New 
Economy  grants,  which  are  worth  up 
to  $300,000  over  three  years  and 
promote  projects  that  focus  on  as- 
pects of  the  New  Economy. 

“The  SSHRC  funding  is  welcome 
recognition  of  the  high  level  of 
achievement  of  these  U of  G profes- 
sors and  their  innovative  research,” 
says  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research).  “Their  work 
has  the  potential  to  change  the  na- 
ture of  thinking  and  research  across 
a broad  spectrum  of  disciplines  both 
nationally  and  internationally.  It  will 
also  help  stimulate  a greater  appre- 
ciation for  the  range  and  value  of  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.” 

Other  U of  G SSHRC  funding  re- 
cipients are  Profs.  Gerald  Adams, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion; Susan  Brown,  English  and 
Theatre  Studies;  Ross  McKitrick, 
Economics;  Nancy  Pollock-Ellwand, 
Landscape  Architecture;  and  Terisa 
Turner,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy- 

Adams,  a longtime  Guelph  fac- 


ulty member,  received  $112,926  to 
investigate  identity  development 
among  university  students.  He  is  re- 
nowned for  his  work  on  adolescent 
identity  development  and  has  writ- 
ten a series  of  books  that  examine  the 
effect  parenting  styles  have  on  child- 
hood and  adolescent  behaviour. 

Brown  was  awarded  $65,981  for 
her  work  on  a monograph  history  of 
women’s  writing  in  Britain  from 
1830  to  1895.  Tided  Contradictions 
and  Continuities,  it  will  be  the  most 
comprehensive  history  of  its  kind. 

“It  will  also  offer  a means  of  ad- 
dressing problems  with  earlier 
modes  of  writing  literary  histories 
that  have  brought  the  production  of 
broad-based  literary  history  to  a vir- 
tual standstill,”  says  Brown. 

This  research  emerges  from  her 
work  on  the  Orlando  Project,  a col- 
laborative electronic  textbase  in 
British  women’s  literary  history  that 
is  nearing  publication. 

In  his  West  African  integration 
research,  Kolapo  will  focus  on  the 
lower  Niger  River  basin  experience 
between  1807  and  1884.  His  re- 
search will  take  him  to  West  Africa 
See  SSHRC  on  page  10 


Province  Invests  in 
Gifted  Young  Faculty 

PREA  funding  will  allow  seven  Guelph  profs  to  expand  the  scope  of  their  research 


SEVEN  MORE  U OF  G professors 
have  received  Premier’s  Re- 
search Excellence  Awards  (PREAs), 
designed  to  allow  gifted  young 
faculty  to  expand  the  scope  of  their 
research  and  attract  talented  people 
to  their  research  teams.  To  date,  26 
Guelph  faculty  have  won  the  awards, 
worth  more  than  $4  million  when 
matching  funds  are  included. 

The  announcement  was  made 
April  23  by  Jim  Flaherty,  minister  of 
enterprise,  opportunity  and  innova- 
tion, who  recognized  131  research- 
ers across  Ontario.  Winners  from 
PREA  rounds  seven  and  eight  re- 
ceive $100,000  each  from  PREA  and 
$50,000  in  matching  funds  from 
their  university. 

“This  is  an  investment  in  the  next 
generation  of  excellence  at  our  uni- 
versity and  in  all  of  Ontario,”  says 
Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice-president 
(research).  “The  awards  emphasize 
the  breadth  of  basic  and  applied  re- 


search programs  under  way  at 
Guelph  — programs  that  continue 
to  push  the  boundaries  in  areas  such 
as  health,  agriculture  and  the  envi- 
ronment.” 

The  most  recent  U of  G PREA 
winners  are  Profs.  France-Isabelle 
Auzanneau,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, Marica  Bakovic  and 
Coral  Murrant,  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences;  Nicholas 
Bernier  and  Jinzhong  Fu,  Zoology, 
Robert  de  Loe,  Geography  and 
Manish  Raizada,  Plant  Agriculture. 

Bakovic,  who  is  working  in  a new 
discipline  of  science  called  “nutri- 
tional genomics”  or  “nutrigenom- 
ics”  to  study  the  interactions 
between  nutrition  and  genes,  says 
the  award  will  “significantly  improve 
the  quality  of  my  research.  I will  be 
able  to  have  more  graduate  students 
and  post-doctoral  researchers  work- 
ing on  this  very  new  and  exciting 
project,  and  they  will  hopefully  help 


us  establish  a leading  role  in  the 
area.” 

Bernier  adds  that  his  PREA  award 
has  already  enabled  him  to  attract 
three  graduate  students  to  his  pro- 
gram and  obtain  specialized  techni- 
cal help  to  develop  new  analytical 
techniques.  “It  has  brought  a great 
deal  of  flexibility  to  my  laboratory, 
allowing  me  at  once  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  and  strategi- 
cally plan  the  development  of  my 
research  program.” 

• Auzanneau  is  establishing  a 
carbohydrate  research  centre  for 
modelling,  creating  and  testing 
carbohydrate-based  drugs  to  combat 
cancerous  tumours.  She  is  creating 
carbohydrate-based  therapeutic  vac- 
cines that  will  trigger  recognition  of 
cancerous  cells  by  the  immune 
system  and  help  destroy  them. 

• Bakovic  is  studying  choline,  an 
essential  nutrient  that  is  required  for 

See  INNOVATIVE  on  page  10 


Undergraduate  Anna  Allen  will  have  a chance  to  work  in  three 
world-class  National  Research  Council  labs.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Co-op  Undergrad 
Wins  NRC  Award 

Program  is  designed  to  encourage  women  to  pursue 
careers  in  engineering,  science  and  mathematics 


By  late  last  year,  U of  G 
undergraduate  student  Anna 
Allen  figured  she’d  missed  her  shot 
at  a prestigious  research  award. 

When  the  December  break  came 
and  went  with  no  news  from  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  Canada 
(NRC),  the  second-year  student 
pursuing  a double  major  in  chemis- 
try and  computing  science  had  con- 
vinced herself  that  she’d  been  passed 
over  for  one  of  this  year’s  Women  in 
Engineering  and  Science  (WES) 
Awards. 

Early  this  year,  however,  she  got 
the  phone  call  to  tell  her  she  had 
been  selected  as  one  of  25  university 
students  across  Canada  to  receive 
the  award. 

Under  the  WES  program,  which 
is  designed  to  encourage  women  to 
pursue  careers  in  engineering,  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  the  NRC 
hires  students  for  two  to  three  years 
to  work  in  its  laboratories  across 
Canada  on  research  projects  during 
summer  or  co-op  work  terms. 

“I  was  quite  happy,"  says  Allen,  a 
co-op  student  who  just  returned 


from  a placement  with  pharmaceu- 
tical company  Merck  Frosst  in 
Montreal.  “The  NRC  institutes  are 
world-class  facilities.  I’ll  get  a chance 
to  be  in  three  different  institutes  if  I 
choose.  I’ll  be  able  to  see  research 
from  all  the  different  areas.” 

Allen  was  one  of  three  U of  G stu- 
dents nominated  for  this  year’s  WES 
award  from  an  initial  list  of  eight. 

“Anna  is  an  amazing  person,  an 
excellent  student  and  a dedicated 
volunteer,"  says  Prof.  Julie 
Horrocks,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, who  sits  on  a U of  G review 
committee  for  the  program  with 
Profs.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
and  Val  Davidson,  Engineering. 

Davidson  notes  that  Allen  “has 
an  outstanding  academic  record  and 
is  able  to  balance  that  with  a lot  of 
extracurricular  activities.” 

During  her  first  year  at  Guelph, 
Allen  was  one  of  the  youngest  com- 
puting tutorial  assistants  in  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science.  Last  winter,  she 
See  STUDENT  on  page  10 
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gardening  books 
field  guides 
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Canvision  Optical 
666  Woolwich  Street 
Guelph,  ON  N1H7G5 


I 

sure  to  enjoy 
\yoiir  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day- 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more'clearly. — 


766-7676 


$424,900 


Four  bedroom,  custom  built,  all 
brick  home  on  Vi  acre  lot.  All 
plaster,  ceramics,  hardwood  floors 
throughout.  Circular  oak  stairway, 
formal  living/dining  room.  Home 
is  exceptionally  well  built  with 
lots  of  upgrades  not  seen  by  the 
eye.  Also  has  a full  granny  suite 
down  with  walkout  at  ground 
level.  Call  today  to  view! 


JinvIVIurphy 
Diane  Sorbara 

Associate  Broker  MVA,  Sales  Rep. 


*****  HomeLife  Realty 
S3e--I072 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Breathe  cleaner  air 

• remove  microscopic  dust  mites 


remove  up  to  82.6%  of  the 
mildew,  mould  and  bacteria 
in  air  contaminants 

lower  energy  costs 


Valerie  Poulton 


Call  Us 

STWmiB  (519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


It’s  Business  as  Usual  With 
Younger  Students  at  U of  G 

After  reviewing  the  policies  and  practices  at  other  North  American  universities, 

U of  G committee  says  new  programming  not  needed  for  double  cohort  transition 

As  U of  G prepares  to  admit 
students  from  Grade  12  this 
fall,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  whether  age  will  be  a factor  in 
the  provision  of  services  and 
whether  any  changes  in  policy  are 
required.  These  issues  were 
considered  by  an  ad  hoc  working 
group  chaired  by  Brenda  Whiteside, 
associate  vice-  president  (student 
affairs). 

In  determining  the  implications 
for  U of  G,  the  committee  reviewed 
policies  and  practices  at  other  uni- 
versities in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  says  Whiteside.  “We 
also  consulted  widely  with  other 
universities  in  the  province  and 
sought  legal  counsel  on  policy  mat- 
ters.” 

The  committee  examined  a vari- 
ety of  issues,  including  academic  and 
social  pressures,  underage  drinking, 
policies  in  residences  and  legal  is- 
sues, particularly  with  respect  to 
authority  for  signing  contracts  and 
waivers.  A copy  of  the  report  was 
presented  to  the  provost  and  dis- 
cussed at  a meeting  of  VP  AC. 

In  general,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  younger  students  be 
treated  the  same  as  their  older  coun- 
terparts, says  Whiteside. 

Given  that  Ontario  is  the  only 
place  in  North  America  that  has  re- 
quired students  to  complete  five 
years  of  high  school,  much  can  be 
learned  from  colleagues  across 
North  America,  she  says. 

“In  reviewing  support  programs 
at  other  universities  across  Canada, 
we  found  that  additional  programs 
were  not  necessary  to  support  the 
transition  needs  of  younger  stu- 
dents. In  fact,  given  its  highly 
residential  nature,  Guelph  is  well- 


positioned  to  support  these  entering 
students.” 

Although  new  programming  is 
unnecessary,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  for  the  next  few  years,  the 
transition  of  the  double  cohort  will 
present  the  University  with  some 
unique  challenges,  says  Whiteside. 

“This  cohort  of  students  feels 
particularly  disadvantaged  in  terms 
of  curriculum  preparedness  and  will 
be  demanding  programs  to  support 
those  needs.  In  addition,  the  admis- 
sion of  younger  students  is  new  to 
staff  on  campus  and  is  bound  to  raise 
questions  and  concerns.  In  response, 
the  committee  recommends  that,  for 
the  next  few  years,  particular  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  support  services  for 
entering  students  and  that  these  pro- 
grams be  communicated  widely  to 
both  students  and  parents.” 

The  committee  identified  three 
areas  where  careful  attention  to  pro- 
gram offerings  will  be  needed:  Stu- 
dent Housing  Services,  the  Learning 
Commons  and  the  Centre  for  New 
Students. 

“Although  we’re  well -positioned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students, 
the  committee  recognizes  that  par- 
ents may  be  particularly  concerned 
and  involved  over  the  next  few 
years,”  says  Whiteside. 

"We  recommend  a strong  com- 
munication program  for  parents 
that  provides  information  on  the 
programs  and  services  their  son  or 
daughter  can  access.  A parent  Web 
page  has  been  created  and  is  being 
enhanced,  as  are  our  parent  pro- 
grams already  in  existence.  The  in- 
tent of  all  communication  will  be  to 
help  parents  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  their  son  or  daughter  learn- 
ing to  handle  adult  responsibilities. 


As  such,  the  thrust  will  be  for  them 
to  encourage  their  son  or  daughter 
to  access  services  available,  not  to  in- 
tervene for  them.” 

The  committee  also  considered 
the  legal  implications  of  accepting  a 
number  of  students  under  18.  Al- 
though this  is  not  a new  issue  be- 
cause the  University  already  admits 
students  at  this  age,  the  number  ad- 
mitted will  be  increasing  signifi- 
cantly, says  Whiteside.  After 
reviewing  this  matter  with  legal 
counsel  as  well  as  with  other  univer- 
sities, the  committee  recommends 
that  the  University’s  position  be 
that,  regardless  of  age,  students  will 
be  treated  as  adults,  she  says. 

“They  will  be  expected  to  sign 
contracts  such  as  residence  agree- 
ments and  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  violations.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  adhere  to  U of  G’s  student 
rights  and  responsibilities,  and  lack 
of  compliance  will  result  in  appro- 
priate consequences.” 

The  University  will  continue  to 
withhold  students’  grades,  financial 
information  and  registration  from 
parents  regardless  of  a student’s  age, 
adds  Whiteside.  Students  under  18 
who  are  encountering  academic  or 
personal  difficulties  will  be  treated 
similarly  to  students  over  18.  And  in 
cdses  where  waivers  need  to  be 
signed,  the  student  will  do  so,  again 
regardless  of  age,  she  says.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  been  supported 
by  the  administration. 

Whiteside  notes  that  all  of  the 
specific  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port have  been  referred  to  relevant 
units  for  consideration  and  action.  A 
copy  of  the  report  is  available  from 
her  office  on  Level  4 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre. 


Interaction,  Connection 
Conferences  Draw  a Crowd 


CLOSE  TO  2,000  high  school 
students  and  parents  came  to 
campus  last  month  for  U of  G’s 
annual  Interaction  and  Connection 
conferences. 

Interaction,  designed  to  intro- 
duce students  in  grades  10  and  1 1 to 
university  living  and  learning,  drew 
about  600  participants  April  24. 
Each  student  had  a chance  to  attend 
two  of  more  than  40  sessions  offered 
by  U of  G faculty  and  staff  on  a wide 


range  of  topics. 

On  April  25,  the  Connection 
conference,  which  introduces  U of  G 
applicants  and  their  parents  to  life  at 
Guelph,  was  attended  by  more  than 
1,300  people.  The  students  could 
choose  from  more  than  50  sessions 
led  by  faculty  and  staff,  while  parents 
were  invited  to  panel  sessions  on 
student  support,  student  services 
and  academics. 

Laura  Beattie,  assistant  registrar 


(student  recruitment),  says  the  stu- 
dent sessions,  which  cover  the  whole 
gamut  of  academic  offerings  at 
Guelph,  once  again  proved  to  be  a 
big  hit  with  the  participants. 

“We  want  to  thank  the  many  fac- 
ulty and  staff  who  so  generously  vol- 
unteer their  time  to  speak  at  these 
conferences,  many  of  them  year  after 
year,”  she  says.  “Their  expertise  and 
unflagging  enthusiasm  are  vital  to 
the  success  of  these  events.” 
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SEVEN  STAFF  MEMBERS 
NOMINATED  FOR  B OF  G 

Seven  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  have 
been  nominated  for  the 
staff/alumnus  seat  on  Board 
of  Governors.  They  are: 
Sharon  Beach,  Student 
Financial  Services;  Michael 
Brunt,  Animal-Care  Serv- 
ices; Judy  Callahan,  Child- 
Care  Services;  Gilian 
MacPherson,  OAC  dean’s 
office;  Bill  McNaughton, 
University  Centre  admini- 
stration; Ken  Morrison,  Hospital- 
ity/Retail Services  (current  staff/ 
alumnus  board  member);  and  Bill 
Teesdale,  Physics.  The  election  will 
be  held  by  mail  ballot  to  be  circu- 
lated May  7.  Ballots  must  be 
returned  by  May  22  at  3 p.m.  to  the 
Board  Secretariat  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre.  The  results  will 
be  considered  for  final  approval  by 
B of  G at  its  June  5 meeting. 


RESEARCH  PIONEER  WHO 
LINKED  CIGARETTES,  LUNG 
CANCER  SPEAKS  ON  CAMPUS 

Sir  Richard  Doll,  the  doctor  who,  in 
1950,  first  concluded  that  cigarette 
smoking  causes  lung  cancer,  will 
speak  at  U of  G May  16.  Doll,  90,  a 
retired  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  England,  has 
received  dozens  of  awards  for  his 
work  and  was  knighted  in  1971.  He 
will  discuss  “Proof  of  Causality: 
Deduction  From  Epidemiological 
Observations”  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
Room  1200  of  the  Thornbrough 
Building.  The  talk  is  open  to  the 
University  community  and  general 
public. 


MARS  LANDING  NAMES 
FIRST  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

MaRS  Landing,  a new  initiative 
designed  to  connect  the  biomedical 
and  agri-food  innovation  commu- 
nities, has  named  two-time  U of  G 
graduate  John  Kelly  its  first  execu- 
tive director.  Kelly,  who  earned  his 
B.Sc.  and  PhD  at  Guelph,  brings  a 
wide  range  of  experience  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  including 
work  with  a variety  of  multinational 
companies.  MaRS  Landing  (Medi- 
cal and  Related  Sciences  Links  to 
Agricultural  Network  for  Develop- 
ment and  Innovation  With  Guelph) 
is  a joint  project  of  U of  G,  the  City 
of  Guelph,  Ontario  Agri-Food 
Technologies  and  the  MaRS  Dis- 
covery District  in  Toronto.  MaRS 
Landing  has  just  opened  offices  in 
the  U ofG  Research  Park. 


GUELPH-HUMBER  MARKS 
FIRST  YEAR  WITH  GALA 

Close  to  200  students,  faculty  and 
staff  attended  the  University  of 
Guelph-Humber’s  first  year-end 
gala  last  month.  Organized  by  stu- 
dents, the  event  included  the  show- 
ing of  a video  directed  by  Jason 
Toliopoulos  that  honoured  com- 
munity members  for  their  contri- 
butions inside  and  outside  the  class- 
room. The  gala  also  marked  the 
presentation  of  a number  of  first- 
time  awards,  including  one  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  the 
Guelph-Humber  community.  It 
went  to  members  of  the  Guelph- 
Humber  Student  Committee. 


Babies  Make  Giant  Strides 
in  Canadian  Literature 

New  book  documents  how  infants  have  been  described  and  represented  in  fiction 


Mothers  may  not  get  a lot  of 
recognition  outside  of 
Mother’s  Day,  but  they’ve  received  a 
lot  more  attention  in  Canadian 
fiction  than  their  babies  have. 
Infants  are,  however,  coming  up  in 
the  literary  world. 

Once  ignored  in  fiction,  babies 
are  becoming  more  predominant 
and  are  developing  their  own  literary 
identity  as  a result,  says  College  of 
Arts  research  officer  Sandra  Saba- 
tini,  who  documents  this  trend  in  a 
book  to  be  released  this  fall,  Making 
Babies:  Infants  in  Canadian  Fiction. 

As  society  has  placed  more  im- 
portance on  childhood  development 
and  the  role  of  infants  in  the  family, 
so,  too,  have  contemporary  Cana- 
dian authors,  she  says. 

Sabatini,  a mother  of  five,  says 
history,  psychology,  language  and 
gender  are  all  part  of  her  analysis 
showing  how  babies  have  been  de- 
scribed and  represented  in  Canadian 
literature. 

“People  long  dismissed  infants  in 
literature  as  uninteresting  because 
they’re  unable  to  make  moral 
choices,”  she  says.  “But  the  way  they 
are  treated  as  subjects  in  fiction  can 
reflect  how  society  sees  itself.” 

Now,  infants  are  more  significant 
in  literature  than  ever  before  and  are 
being  treated  in  a whole  new  per- 
spective, says  Sabatini.  Infants’ 
awareness  and  feelings  are  being  rec- 
ognized as  subjects  by  fiction 
authors,  and  they  are  important  to 
other  characters’  acceptance  into  a 
community. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  In 
the  1800s,  when  infancy  was  so  pre- 
carious, little  was  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. Babies  were  bom  and  grew  up  in 
a sentence  or,  at  most,  a paragraph 
on  the  page,  says  Sabatini.  But  early 
influences  such  as  the  1913  Confer- 
ence on  Infant  Mortality  in  London, 
England,  brought  babies  into  the 
public  eye  and  on  to  the  page. 

In  the  1940s,  Canadian  authors 
such  as  Gabrielle  Roy  and  Sinclair 
Ross  began  to  deal  more  candidly 


with  the  subject  of  babies.  Writing 
about  abortion  and  illegitimacy 
broke  social  taboos.  And  attitudes 
continued  to  change  throughout  the 
1940s  and  ’50s.  “Writers  began  to 
write  with  some  sympathy  about  un- 
wed mothers  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren,” Sabatini  says. 

Infants  were  treated  in  two  con- 
tradictory ways  by  Canadian  authors 
at  this  time.  On  one  hand,  they  were 
written  about  as  a desired  achieve- 
ment and  a source  of  great  love.  On 
the  other  hand,  babies  represented  a 
restriction  on  women’s  lives  and  ca- 
reers. This  contradiction  grew  as  the 
sexual  revolution  and  the  feminist 
movement  took  hold. 

In  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  child  birth 
and  child  rearing  started  appearing 
“in  gory  detail,”  says  Sabatini.  She 
notes  how  these  shifts  overlap  with 
the  introduction  of  the  birth  control 
pill  and  other  methods  of  contracep- 
tion. 

Once  men  were  invited  into  the 
delivery  room  in  the  late  ’70s  and 
early  ’80s,  they  seemed  to  become 


aware  that  babies  were  important, 
engaging  and  miraculous,  says 
Sabatini.  In  these  decades,  men  dis- 
covered babies  and  wrote  about 
them  as  never  before. 

“As  men  become  socially  ac- 
cepted as  single  parents,  some  male 
writers  in  the  late  20th  century  start 
to  voice  that  their  care  is  superior  to 
the  mother’s.  This  happens  while 
women ‘s  writing  reveals  a sense  that 
babies  are,  in  fact,  a source  of  em- 
powerment because  they’re  some- 
thing only  women  can  provide." 

Sabatini  says  because  there  is  lit- 
tle certainty  about  what  infants 
think  or  feel,  a good  look  at  the  way 
authors  write  about  babies  is  impor- 
tant to  give  society  a better  view  of 
how  we  imagine  ourselves. 

Making  Babies:  Infants  in  Cana- 
dian Fiction  is  being  published  by 
Wilfrid  Laurier  Press.  Sabatini’s  re- 
search is  sponsored  by  the  Humani- 
ties and  Social  Sciences  Federation 
of  Canada. 

BY  KATIE  MEYER 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Book  on  Global  Warming 
Nominated  for  Donner  Prize 


Foundation  seeks  to  encourage  public  policy  debates  and  increase  awareness 


Prof.  Ross  McKitrick,  Econo- 
mics, and  University  of 

Western  Ontario  professor 

Christopher  Essex  have  been 
shortlisted  for  the  2002/2003 

Donner  Prize  for  their  book  Taken 
By  Storm:  The  Troubled  Science, 
Policy  and  Politics  of  Global 
Warming.  The  winner  of  the  $25,000 
prize  for  best  book  on  Canadian 
public  policy  will  be  announced  at  an 
awards  ceremony  in  Toronto  May  8. 

Published  by  Key  Porter  Books, 
Taken  By  Storm  explores  the  growing 
conflict  between  science  and  policy- 
making and  was  also  shortlisted  for 


the  Canadian  Science  Writers’  Asso- 
ciation Prize  for  best  adult  science 
book  of  the  year. 

The  Donner  Prize,  created  by  the 
Donner  Canadian  Foundation  in 
1998,  is  the  largest  award  of  its  kind 
in  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  top 
prize,  two  runners-up  receive 
$10,000  each.  Other  nominees  in- 
clude books  on  trade,  water,  immi- 
gration, prison  and  climate  policies. 

“Chris  and  I were  really  pleased 
to  have  our  efforts  recognized  by  the 
Donner  Prize  jury,"  said  McKitrick. 
"Although  Taken  By  Storm  covers  a 
lot  of  technical  issues  related  to  cli- 


mate change,  at  heart  it  is  a book 
about  the  policy  process,  how  it  was 
unprepared  for  the  complexity  of  the 
global  warming  issue  and  how  we 
can  handle  these  challenges  better.” 

The  nominees  were  announced 
by  Donner  Canadian  Foundation 
chair  Allan  Gotlieb. 

“In  bestowing  the  prize,  the  foun- 
dation seeks  to  encourage  public 
policy  debates  and  increase  general 
awareness  of  dieir  importance,  as 
well  as  provide  a springboard  for 
authors  who  can  make  an  original 
and  meaningful  contribution  to  pol- 
icy discourse,”  Gotlieb  said. 
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MICROCLIMATIC  DESIGN 
FOCUS  OF  WESTERN  TALK 

Landscape  architecture  professor 
Robert  Brown  visited  Saskatchewan 
last  month  to  give  the  Robin  Smith 
Memorial  Lecture  as  part  of  Design 
Week,  a biennial  event  put  on  by  the 
Design  Council  of  Saskatchewan. 
His  topic  was  "Microclimatic 
Design:  Creating  Thermally  Com- 
fortable Public  Spaces.”  While  in 
Saskatoon,  he  sat  on  the  design  jury 
that  selected  the  winners  of  the  Pre- 
mier’s Design  Awards. 


BASKETBALL  COACH  NAMED 
TO  NATIONAL  TEAM 

Gryphon  basketball  coach  Chris 
O’Rourke  has  been  named  assistant 
coach  of  the  Junior  Men’s  National 
Team.  The  team  will  compete  in  the 
World  Youth  Tournament  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  June  30  to  July  5. 


RETIREMENT  PARTY  SET 

A retirement  party  will  be  held  May 
13  for  Lucie  Turner,  manager  of 
Parking  Administration,  who 
retires  this  summer  after  36  years  at 
U of  G.  A barbecue  is  planned,  run- 
ning from  4 to  7 p.m.  in  Parking  Lot 
44  and  on  Johnston  Green  (rain 
location  is  Creelman  Hall).  Cost  is 
$10.  For  tickets,  call  Louise  Solda  at 
Ext.  53131  or  Robin  Begin  at  Ext. 
56482. 


m P OINTMENTS 

Kendall  Swanson  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
) ence  April  1. 

Steven  Newrnaster  joined  the 
Department  of  Botany  as  an 
assistant  professor  May  1. 

Prof.  Paulette  Padanyi  began  a 
five-year  appointment  as  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies  May  1. 

Chris  Bauch  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  effec- 
tive July  1. 

Heidi  Bailey  of  London  will  join 
the  Department  of  Psychology  as  a 
lecturer  July  1,  to  be  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  on  completion  of 
her  PhD. 

Laurent  Cellarier  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Economics, 
effective  July  1 . 

Don  Dedrick  of  Louisiana  will 
join  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
as  an  assistant  professor  July  1. 

Alan  Gordon  of  Toronto  will 
join  the  Department  of  History  as 
an  assistant  professor  July  1. 

Karl  Hennig  of  Antigonish, 
N.S.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  effective  July  1. 

Candace  Johnson  will  join  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  as 
an  assistant  professor  July  1. 

Prof.  John  Livernois  has  been 
appointed  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  fora  five-year  period 
that  begins  July  1. 

Kevin  McCann  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity has  been  appointed  associ- 
ate professor  with  tenure  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  effective 
July  1. 
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Non-Profit  Sector  Garners  Little  Interest 
Among  Analysts  and  Researchers  

Lack  of  attention  means  policy-makers  and  public  may  underestimate  importance  of  non-profits  to  society 


Academics,  business  analysts 
and  journalists  are  eager  to 
dissect  the  WorldComs,  Enrons  and 
other  corporate  giants  of  the  world, 
but  few  analysts  show  much  interest 
in  the  decidedly  low-key  non-profit 
sector.  That  might  not  be  so 
surprising.  What  raises  questions  for 
Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology,  is  an 
apparent  paradox:  Why  has 

researchers’  interest  in  not-for- 
profit  (NFP)  organizations  plum- 
meted even  as  the  number  of  such 
groups  has  grown? 

Earn  says  a recent  literature  study 
found  that  researchers’  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  non-profit  organizations 
means  that  policy-makers  and  the 
general  public  alike  may  misunder- 
stand — not  to  mention  underesti- 
mate — the  importance  of  this  sector 
to  society. 

As  a case  in  point,  Earn,  who  has 
studied  industrial  and  organiza- 
tional psychology  at  Guelph  for 
more  than  25  years,  began  investi- 
gating the  field  only  after  a chance 
remark  by  his  son,  Seth,  who  was 
scouting  out  job  prospects  in  the 
United  States  two  years  ago. 

“I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of 
non-profit  organizations  he  was  ap- 
plying to,”  says  Earn,  whose  own 
consulting  expertise  runs  to  such  de- 
cidedly private-sector  organizations 
as  banks  and  communications  com- 
panies looking  to  improve  their  em- 
ployee training  programs.  “It  struck 
a chord  in  me.  Do  we  know  anything 
about  them?” 

Not  really.  Earn’s  review  of  three 
leading  organizational  journals 
found  that  fewer  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  articles  published  in  2000  in- 


volved public  or  non-profit  organi- 
zations. Strip  away  the  public-sector 
organizations,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  NPFs  in  die  literature  falls  to 
less  than  one  per  cent. 

It’s  not  as  if  there’s  little  to  study, 
he  says.  Quite  the  opposite.  Even  as 
he  found  progressively  fewer  papers 
on  NFPs  during  the  mid-1980s  to 
mid-1990s,  these  organizations  con- 
tinued to  blossom.  In  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  NFP  organiza- 
tions registered  grew  from  50,000  in 
1953  to  700,000  in  the  mid-1970s  to 
more  than  one  million  in  the  1980s. 
By  the  mid-1990s,  the  number  was 
nearing  1.5  million. 

Not  only  has  little  work  been 
done,  but  management  researchers 
have  also  tended  to  lump  different 
kinds  of  organizations  together  in 
their  studies.  That  approach  fails  to 
account  for  not-insignificant  varia- 
tions between  NFPs  and  their  pub- 
lic- or  private-sector  counterparts. 

Why  should  anyone  care  about 
the  distinction?  Given  their  recent 
growth  and  the  increasing  reliance 
on  NFPs  to  provide  services  affected 
by  recent  funding  constraints  or 
changing  political  priorities  related 
to  the  public  sector.  Earn  says  it’s 
useful  to  know  how  these  organiza- 
tions operate. 

Whether  it’s  an  all-pervasive, 
well-recognized  organization  such  as 
the  United  Way  or  smaller  groups 
such  as  his  son’s  former  minor  foot- 
ball league  or  the  day  camps  where 
Earn  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, he  points  to  questions  about 
differences  between  NFPs  and  other 
organizations: 

• Do  people  working  in  NFPs  have 


different  value  systems,  including 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  serve? 

• Does  operating  in  the  public  in- 
terest affect  how  these  organiza- 
tions are  structured  and  run? 

• Are  these  organizations  more 
ethical  or  trustworthy? 

• How  do  you  judge  the  success  of 
public  and  NFP  organizations? 

Among  the  trends  in  what  litera- 
ture he  did  find,  he  noted  that  people 
tend  to  self-select  for  jobs  in  NFPs. 
He  says  workers  in  this  sector  often 
rate  interesting  work  higher  than 
wages  and  demonstrate  a public 
service  ethic.  Studies  also  show  that 
NFP  employees  identify  more 
strongly  with  the  values  of  their  or- 
ganization than  is  the  case  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Those  findings  suggest  that  em- 
ployers in  this  sector  might  find 
more  creative  ways  to  motivate  and 
reward  employees  than  strictly 
money,  says  Earn.  In  the  non-profit 
sector,  such  ideas  as  self-managed 
teams  and  more  flexible  decision- 
making might  work  better  than  in 
the  private  sector  — an  interesting 
result  for  Earn,  whose  earliest  studies 
in  organizational  psychology  looked 
at  how  pay  affected  people’s  percep- 
tions of  their  jobs. 

He  also  found  evidence  that  em- 
ployees in  NFPs  react  differently  to 
strategic  change  or  restructuring. 
Unlike  private-sector  counterparts, 
who  might  have  learned  to  accept  or 
adapt  to  hard-nosed  business  deci- 
sions, employees  of  NFPs  perceive 
themselves  as  serving  a greater  good. 
Invoke  at  your  peril  the  notion  that 
the  organization  needs  to  become 


“businesslike,”  says  Earn.  “Restruc- 
turing violates  the  social  contract 
employees  have  with  the  organiza- 
tion.” 

He  says  it’s  not  surprising  that  so 
few  researchers  have  looked  at  NFPs. 
These  groups  often  distrust  organ- 
izational consultants  and  are  so 
small  that  it’s  difficult  to  collect  data. 
And  in  a chicken-and-egg  conun- 
drum, few  organizational  experts 
have  paid  enough  attention  to  differ- 
ences between  these  and  other  or- 
ganizations, making  it  difficult  to 
market  their  expertise  in  this  area. 

Earn  believes  there’s  plenty  to 
learn  from  this  sector  — and  plenty 
for  NFPs  to  learn  about  such  peren- 
nial problems  as  succession  planning 
and  motivation.  He  even  suggests 
that  academics  should  offer  to  con- 
sult with  these  organizations  — a 
kind  of  pro  bono  for  psychology 
professors. 

Writing  about  his  study  in  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Industrial  and  Organiza- 
tional Psychology,  Earn  says:  “We 
need  a greater  commitment  to  do- 
nate part  of  our  time  to  help  organi- 
zations whose  goal  is  to  benefit 
society.  In  the  words  of  (renowned 
U.S.  psychologist)  George  Miller,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  give  psychol- 
ogy away  to  those  who  need  it.” 

Earn  is  director-designate  of 
Guelph’s  proposed  Centre  for  Stud- 
ies in  Leadership,  intended  to  bring 
together  research  and  teaching  in 
leadership  along  with  the  pending 
introduction  of  a new  master’s  pro- 
gram in  leadership  at  Guelph. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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ImnHE  NEWS 

Editor’s  note:  This  column  high- 
lights U of  G researchers  who  have 
been  featured  in  the  national 
media.  Submissions  may  be  sent  to 
r.cooper@exec.uoguelph.ca  or  to 
l.hunt@exec.  uoguelph.ca. 

Jamie  Heal,  Environmental  Bi- 
ology, appeared  on  CBC’s  News- 
world  Today  April  1 7 as  part  of  a 
story  on  the  use  of  pesticides  to  pre- 
vent West  Nile  virus. 

Economics  professor  Ross 
McKitrick  had  an  opinion  column 
on  the  use  of  urban  legends  of 
global  warming  in  the  media  pub- 
lished in  the  April  16  National  Post. 

An  April  10  special  section  in 
the  Toronto  Star  featured  U of  G 
food  science  professor  Doug  Goff 
and  his  annual  ice  cream  technol- 
ogy course. 

Landscape  architecture  profes- 
sor Cecelia  Paine  was  quoted  in  the 
April  5 issue  of  the  National  Post , 
talking  about  Canadians’  fixation 
with  a lush  lawn  and  the  resulting 
industry. 

Prof.  Scott  Weese,  Clinical 
Studies,  was  quoted  in  a March  5 
Toronto  Star  article  about  horses 
and  West  Nile  virus. 

A March  5 Toronto  Star  article 
on  winter  weather  and  vintage  dis- 
asters included  information  from  a 
study  conducted  by  Brian  Piott,  a 
research  technician  at  the  Vineland 
Research  Station.  Piott  was  also 
quoted  in  the  article. 

An  article  in  the  March  issue  of 
Chatelaine  about  “superfoods”  and 
the  benefits  of  adding  health  ingre- 
dients to  food  products  included 
comments  by  Prof.  Julie  Conquer, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences. 

Research  by  Prof.  Mary  Ann 
Evans,  Psychology,  on  parents’  and 
teachers’  perceptions  of  shyness  in 
children  was  featured  on  CBC  Ra- 
dio’s Ontario  Morning  Feb.  26. 

Zoology  professor  Paul  Hebert 
appeared  on  Ontario  Morning  Feb. 
25,  talking  about  his  “bar-coding  of 
life”  system  for  identifying  animal 
species.  His  research  was  also  fea- 
tured in  the  Feb.  15  issue  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

The  February  issue  of  The  Medi- 
cal Post  included  comments  from 
Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  in  an 
article  on  “fat  facts.”  He  was  also 
featured  in  a Feb.  16  Toronto  Star 
article  on  functional  foods. 

Prof.  Kerry  Daly,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  was 
quoted  in  the  February  issue  of  To- 
day's Parent  in  an  article  about  the 
effects  of  technology  on  the  family. 
He  also  appeared  on  CBC  Radio’s 
Sounds  Like  Canada  Feb.  14,  dis- 
cussing the  feeling  many  people 
have  that  they  lack  enough  time. 

Prof.  Dean  Betts,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  appeared  on  the  Discov- 
ery Channel  program  Daily  Planet 
Feb.  19,  talking  about  animal  clon- 
ing and  premature  aging. 

Profs.  Keith  Solomon,  Centre 
for  Toxicology,  and  Art  Hill,  Food 
Science,  discussed  organic  foods  on 
the  Life  Network’s  Health  on  the 
Line  program  in  February. 

Prof.  Barry  Shelp,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, appeared  on  Ontario 
Morning  Jan.  31  talking  about  his 
research  on  natural  pesticides. 
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Vet’s  Achievements  Honoured 


North  American  colleagues  pay  tribute  to  OVC  swine  veterinarian 


Prof.  Bob  Friendship’s  many  contributions  to  swine  medicine  have  earned  him  top  honours  in  his  field. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Prof.  Bob  Friendship,  Popu- 
lation Medicine,  didn’t  set  out 
to  be  a swine  veterinarian,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  an  exceptional  one. 
In  March,  his  many  years  of 
research,  teaching  and  professional 
communications  in  the  field  were 
recognized  with  a prestigious 
lifetime  achievement  award. 

Friendship  says  it’s  through  the 
accumulation  of  small  but  signifi- 
cant contributions  over  his  career 
that  he  is  the  2003  recipient  of  the 
Howard  Dunne  Memorial  Award, 
presented  annually  by  the  American 
Association  of  Swine  Veterinarians 
(AASV). 

“This  is  a very  special  award  be- 
cause it  represents  recognition  by 
my  colleagues,”  says  Friendship. 
“Howard  Dunne  was  to  swine  medi- 
cine what  Babe  Ruth  was  to  base- 
ball.” 

Friendship,  who  currently  con- 
ducts research  in  the  area  of  food 
safety  and  public  health,  earned  his 
DVM  from  OVC  in  1977  and  began 


his  veterinary  career  at  a food- 
animal  practice  in  Seaforth,  a region 
where  the  swine  industry  was  evolv- 
ing exponentially.  A few  years  later, 
he  returned  to  OVC  as  a faculty 
member  and  graduate  student  and 
became  the  first  Canadian  to  be 
board-certified  in  the  field  of  swine 
health  management. 

"When  I started  veterinary  prac- 
tice, pig  farms  were  becoming  spe- 
cialized, and  they  needed  more  from 
vets  than  just  an  individual  animal 
style  of  medicine,”  says  Friendship. 
“It  was  rewarding  to  be  seen  as  being 
very  good  at  one  aspect  of  veterinary 
medicine.” 

His  diverse  involvement  in  the 
swine  industry  quickly  grew.  For  10 
years,  he  co-ordinated  the  swine  re- 
search program  created  by  the  part- 
nership of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  U of  G. 
He  also  played  a key  role  in  the  crea- 
tion of  PigPens,  a newsletter  updat- 
ing farmers  on  U of  G research  and 
developments  in  the  swine  industry. 


Professional  affiliations  are  a key 
to  Friendship’s  success.  In  his  24 
years  of  practising  swine  medicine, 
he  has  attended  all  but  one  AASV 
meeting.  He  has  also  spoken  at  many 
meetings  and  is  renowned  for  bring- 
ing a strong  OVC  contingent  along 
with  him  to  the  conferences. 

As  testimony  to  Friendship’s 
ability  to  inspire  and  attract  students 
to  the  swine  medicine  field,  veteri- 
nary student  Heather  Gunn  was  also 
honoured  at  this  year’s  AASV  con- 
ference, receiving  a scholarship  for 
the  second  year  in  a row  for  her  re- 
search on  sow  comfort. 

“Not  only  is  Bob  a leader  in  the 
industry,  but  he  also  works  to  de- 
velop future  industry  leaders  in  his 
students,”  says  Gunn.  “He’s  an  ex- 
cellent mentor.  The  Howard  Dunne 
Memorial  Award  recipients  are  the 
who’s  who  of  swine  medicine,  and 
Bob  has  certainly  earned  a place  in 
that  crowd.” 

BY  KIRSTEN  GRAHAM 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Zoologist  Is  Part 
of  International 
Research  Initiative 
in  Canadian  Arctic 


CFI  investment  will  enable  work  in  northern  areas 
not  previously  accessible  to  research  community 


Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology, 
will  participate  in  an 
international  scientific  mission 
involving  14  universities  in  the 
Canadian  high  Arctic  this  fall. 

The  project  is  being  made  possi- 
ble by  a Canada  Foundation  for  In- 
novation (CFI)  investment  of  $27.7 
million  to  retrofit  an  existing  ice- 
breaker supplied  by  the  Canadian 
Coastguard. 

The  research  ship  will  be 
equipped  with  state-of-the-art  in- 
strumentation to  undertake  envi- 
ronmental and  marine  sciences  in 
northern  areas  that  were  not  previ- 
ously accessible  to  international  and 
Canadian  research  communities. 

Eventually,  the  ship  may  provide 
research  opportunities  for  Hebert, 
whose  work  in  the  Arctic  examines 
how  molecular  studies  can  provide 
new  insights  into  the  diversity  of  life. 

Holder  of  a Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Molecular  Biodiversity,  he 
is  currently  focusing  his  research  ef- 
forts on  developing  systems  that 
generate  biological  identification 
through  DM  A bar  codes  and  plans  to 
apply  this  approach  in  the  North. 
His  past  work  in  the  Arctic  has 
added  important  insights  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  breeding  system 
shifts  in  arctic  life  and  the  dispersal 
routes  used  by  organisms  in  recolo- 
nizing the  North. 

In  addition,  his  digital  media 
group  has  been  highly  active  in  de- 
veloping educational  resources  that 
document  polar  life  and  environ- 
ments. 

“Our  nation’s  polar  science  ca- 
pacity has  been  sadly  diminished 


over  the  past  decade,”  says  Hebert. 
“This  CFI  award  represents  an  im- 
portant reversal  of  fortune,  a clear 
signal  that  our  government  recog- 
nizes that  Canada  must  take  a lead- 
ership role  in  northern  science.  The 
launch  of  this  research  vessel,  cou- 
pled with  a funding  commitment  in 
the  recent  federal  budget,  means  a 
sea  change  in  our  ability  to  contrib- 
ute in  a serious  way  to  polar  sci- 
ence.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  vice- 
president  (research),  says  the  CFI  in- 
vestment is  welcome  news. 

“Guelph  has  a long  history  of 
conducting  innovative  research  with 
national  and  international  partners 
at  other  universities,  in  government 
and  in  the  private  sector,"  he  says. 
“This  latest  endeavour  is  an  example 
of  such  a partnership,  one  that  will 
benefit  our  researchers  and  students 
as  well  as  Canada’s  research  com- 
munity. Such  collaborations  are 
central  to  our  mission  of  creating 
new  knowledge  and  value  for  soci- 
ety.” 

The  CFI  awarded  funding  for  the 
project  under  its  International  joint 
Ventures  Fund. 

“This  investment  will  enable  Ca- 
nadian researchers  — working  side 
by  side  with  some  of  the  best  re- 
searchers in  the  world  — to  look  at 
complex  environmental,  social  and 
economic  issues  that  are  the  result  of 
global  warming,"  says  CFI  president 
and  CEO  David  Strangway.  “It  will 
also  provide  a world-class  facility  to 
train  young  Canadians  in  areas  that 
are  critical  for  Canada  as  well  as 
other  nations  of  the  world." 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Canadian  Dietitians  Recognize  U of  G Prof’s  Leadership 

Applied  nutritionist  chairs  task  group  that  has  developed  a new  framework  for  dietetic  guidelines 


Prof.  Paula  Brauer,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  sees  dietitians  as  key 
members  of  health-care  teams  across 
the  country.  Because  only  10  to  50 
per  cent  of  people  with  health 
problems  actually  follow  prescribed 
diets,  “there  is  a need  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  diet  interventions,” 
she  says.  Brauer  believes  that 
developing  practice  guidelines  for 
nutrition  professionals  will  allow 
dietitians  to  play  a more  effective 
role  in  patients’  primary  health  care. 

Dietitians  Canada  has  recognized 
her  leadership  in  the  dietetics  field 
with  its  highest  national  award,  the 
Ryley  Jeffs  Memorial  Lecturer 
Award.  “Practical  Guidelines”  is  the 
focus  of  the  lecture  Brauer  will  pres- 
ent to  some  of  the  5,000  members  of 


Dietitians  Canada  when  she  accepts 
her  award  May  29  in  Calgary. 

Brauer  says  there’s  been  a recent 
trend  in  the  medical  community  to 
develop  practice  guidelines  that  out- 
line how  health  professionals  should 
treat  specific  diseases,  illnesses  and 
ailments.  As  chair  of  Dietitians 
Canada’s  practice  guidelines  task 
group,  she  has  worked  with  her  col- 
leagues to  develop  a new  framework 
for  dietetics  guidelines. 

“Current  practice  guidelines  are 
more  rigorously  developed  than  in 
the  past,  incorporating  systematic 
literature  reviews,  meta-analysis,  de- 
cision modelling  and  formal  consen- 
sus development  processes,"  she 
says.  “This  framework  will  let  us 
move  forward  as  a respected  health 
profession.” 


Guidelines  for  treating  hepatitis 
C and  people  in  intensive-care  units 
have  already  been  developed,  and 
there  is  a proposal  to  develop  guide- 
lines for  the  treatment  of  dyslipide- 
mia  and  the  management  of  Type  2 
diabetes. 

Brauer,  who  earned  her  MS  in 
nutritional  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  her  PhD  in  epide- 
miology at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, was  one  of  the  first  people  to 
document  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
nutrition  counselling  in  Crohn’s  dis- 
ease. This  research  was  recognized  in 
the  late  1980s  with  an  award  from 
the  Canadian  Dietetic  Association. 

Her  scientific  background  is  pay- 
ing off  in  the  nutrition  field.  “What 
we’re  finding  is  that  there's  a great 
need  for  people  with  a scientific  basis 


in  nutrition  to  advise  the  public  be- 
cause there’s  so  much  misinforma- 
tion out  there  now,”  she  says. 

Because  the  average  person  regu- 
larly eats  40  to  80  different  foods  and 
there  are  more  than  15,000  foods  in 
the  typical  grocery  store,  there’s  a 
natural  interest  among  the  public 
about  food  and  nutrition,  says 
Brauer.  The  problem  is  that  a lot  of 
people  are  turning  to  the  Web  for 
their  information,  and  many  sources 
there  are  providing  incorrect  or  mis- 
leading information. 

“Misinformation  is  widely  dis- 
seminated through  the  Internet,  so 
people  are  confused  by  all  the  con- 
tradictory messages  they’re  getting,” 
she  says. 

One  solution  Brauer  is  working 
on  with  Dietitians  of  Canada’s  Pri- 


mary Health-Care  Action  Group  in- 
volves getting  dietitians  into  primary 
health  care.  Most  people  visit  a doc- 
tor, so  that’s  a good  place  to  start  for 
nutrition  interventions,  she  says,  but 
only  17  per  cent  of  doctors  currently 
have  weekly  access  to  a dietitian. 

Brauer  spent  two  years  in  the 
1980s  as  a sessional  instructor  at 
Guelph  and  has  been  a faculty  mem- 
ber since  1999.  She  teaches  courses  in 
nutritional  aspects  of  human  disease 
and  advanced  clinical  nutrition  and 
is  the  academic  adviser  for  the  ap- 
plied human  nutrition  undergradu- 
ate program.  Her  research  has 
focused  on  the  effectiveness  of  diet 
intervention  in  the  health-care  sys- 
tem and  metabolic  syndrome  as  a 
risk  factor  for  colorectal  cancer. 

B Y RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Extended  Media  Students  Gain  State-of-Art  Ski  Us 

Universal  Instructional  Design  grant  allows  fine  art  professor  to  enhance  student  learning  in  the  studio 


Thanks  to  Prof.  Laurel  Woodcock’s  determination  and  persistence,  U of  G’s  extended  media  lab  is  now 
equipped  with  seven  digital  video  cameras,  six  digital  video  editing  stations  and  two  digital  sound  editing 
stations.  photo  by  grant  martin 


All  artists  have  to  learn  the 
tools  of  their  trade,  whether  it’s 
a paintbrush,  their  voice,  a saw  or  an 
instrument.  In  extended  media,  the 
tools  used  to  express  students’ 
creativity  are  digital  cameras  and 
digital  editing  equipment.  The  end 
product  is  time-based  art,  which 
varies  in  form  from  audio  to  video  to 
sound  to  16-mm  film  to  per- 
formance to  multiples,  or  can  be  any 
combination  of  these. 

Extended  media  is  one  of  the  ar- 
eas of  concentration  in  U of  G’s  stu- 
dio art  program,  along  with 
photography,  sculpture,  painting, 
drawing  and  printmaking.  When 
Prof.  Laurel  Woodcock  arrived  at 
Guelph  to  co-ordinate  the  extended 
media  courses  three  years  ago,  she 
had  few  tools  to  work  with. 

“Before  I arrived,  there  wasn’t 
anyone  in  charge  of  extended  media 
full  time,  so  it  never  got  the  kind  of 
attention  required  to  keep  up  with 
the  digital  times,”  she  says. 

Having  access  to  only  a handful 
of  hi-8  cameras  and  analogue  editing 
stations,  equipment  that  most  studio 
art  departments  had  long  before  re- 
placed with  digital  equipment,  made 
it  hard  for  students  to  become  profi- 
cient in  the  tools  of  extended  media. 

Thanks  to  Woodcock’s  determi- 
nation and  persistence,  there  is  now 
a lab  with  seven  digital  video  cam- 
eras, six  digital  video  editing  stations 
and  two  digital  sound  editing  sta- 
l Lions,  as  well  as  mini  disc  recorders 
and  microphones.  This  year,  a me- 
dia technician  was  also  hired  to  help 
students  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
equipment,  which  is  constantly 
changing  with  digital  software  up- 
grades. 

Financial  support  from  Teaching 
Support  Services’  Universal  Instruc- 
tional Design  (U1D)  project  allowed 
Woodcock  to  create  a Web  site  at 
www.xmedia.sofam.uoguelph.ca 


that  ties  all  the  components  of  the 
course  together.  She  says  it’s  the  best 
way  to  represent  students’  work, 
which  is  showcased  on  the  Web  site 
in  compressed  sound  and  video  files. 

Projects  that  receive  UID  funding 
strive  to  accommodate  varying 
learning  styles,  including  those  of 
students  with  learning  disabilities. 
The  Web  site  has  helped  simplify  and 
organize  course  materials.  Students 
can  now  easily  find  library  resources 
and  assignment  details  through  links 
on  the  extended  media  site. 

The  UID  grant  also  allowed 
Woodcock  to  buy  three  more  digital 
video  cameras.  Previously,  the  studio 
had  only  three  of  the  cameras  for 
about  30  students,  which  demanded 
a lot  of  patience  from  class  members. 

“It  was  inevitably  frustrating  for 
students  who  had  to  wait,”  says 
Woodcock.  “With  more  equipment, 
students  also  get  over  their  fear  of 


technology  faster,  which  is  really  im- 
portant. It’s  just  like  in  sculpture 
when  they  have  to  use  a table  saw  for 
the  first  time.  The  more  comfortable 
they  are  with  the  tools,  the  more 
adept  they  become  at  using  the 
equipment  to  make  smart  layered 
work.” 

When  studio  art  students  are  first 
introduced  to  extended  media  at 
Guelph,  Woodcock  has  them  make  a 
video  every  week  on  a particular 
theme  so  they  cap  become  familiar 
with  the  equipment.  Such  weekly  as- 
signments are  possible  because  class 
size  is  limited  to  16. 

“I  try  to  treat  it  like  any  other  art 
course,”  she  says.  “If  it  were  an  intro- 
ductory drawing  course,  they’d 
probably  have  to  do  a drawing  for 
homework  every  week.” 

Woodcock’s  efforts  are  paying 
off.  The  quality  of  her  students’  work 
is  such  that  many  are  landing  exhib- 


its in  Toronto  galleries.  At  U of  G’s 
annual  juried  art  show  in  March,  ex- 
tended media  student  Heath  Fashina 
captured  top  prize  for  a video  called 
Peter  Mansbridge  Sings  the  Blues.  The 
video  came  out  of  a class  assignment 
in  which  Woodcock  asked  her  stu- 
dents to  reflect  on  how  the  medium 
of  video  is  used  in  mass  or  popular 
culture.  The  winning  video  explores 
how  the  news  is  just  sound  bites  with 
no  real  information. 

“Heath  actually  mailed  a copy  to 
Peter  Mansbridge  and  got  a compli- 
mentary response  signed  by  the  news 
anchor  himself,”  says  Woodcock. 

Video  art  is  not  unique  to  U of  G 
and  it  continues  to  grow  in  popular- 
ity in  the  contemporary  art  world. 
Video  was  first  considered  an  art 
form  in  the  1970s.  Artists  didn’t  have 
access  to  editing  then,  so  they  did 
first-take  performances  for  the  cam- 
era, says  Woodcock. 


“There’s  something  of  a return  to 
that  because  now  that  video  editing 
facilities  are  much  more  readily 
available,  the  medium  can  become 
slick  really  fast.  So  a lot  of  artists  are 
stepping  back  and  getting  really  sim- 
ple again.  I tell  students  who  are  a bit 
intimidated  by  the  technology  that 
they  can  follow  the  concepts  of  early 
video  and  make  ‘very  simple’  work. 
It’s  just  as  interesting  and  strong 
philosophically  or  intellectually.” 

She  actually  has  rules  against 
cheesy  video  effects  that  are  built  into 
the  software,  such  as  “pond  ripple,” 
which  makes  the  video  appear  as  it 
would  in  ripples  in  a pond.  “If  stu- 
dents do  use  these  effects,  they  have 
to  justify  why  they  feel  it  worked  with 
the  concept,”  she  says. 

When  students  reach  the  upper 
levels,  Woodcock  says  she  tries  to  en- 
courage and  motivate  them  as  she 
becomes  familiar  with  their  strengths 
and  individual  interests. 

“Some  of  them  are  really  inter- 
ested in  writing,  and  that’s  where 
their  work  starts.  They  want  to  use 
video  as  a medium  for  storytelling. 
Others  are  terrified  of  storytelling  — 
it’s  the  last  thing  they  want  to  do  — 
so  I encourage  them  to  do  more  con- 
ceptual videos.” 

Although  extended  media  stu- 
dents must  learn  a wide  range  of  new 
skills  because  they’re  dealing  with 
sound,  film  and  video,  it  all  becomes 
second  nature,  says  Woodcock.  And 
as  with  all  art,  students  find  a niche 
and  style  in  which  to  Express  their 
ideas. 

Unlike  a painting  hanging  in  a 
gallery  or  a statue  sitting  in  a park, 
however,  time-based  art  lasts  only  a 
few  seconds  or  minutes  or  hours.  But 
thanks  to  the  course  Web  site,  the 
students’  work  can  continue  to  be 
appreciated  at  any  time. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 


A Passion  for  Solving  Urban  Social  Problems 

Political  scientist  will  study  mental  health  and  social  housing  policies  in  four  Canadian  cities  as  part  of  collaborative  project 


Homelessness,  AIDS,  hunger 
and  safety  are  concerns  in 
most  Canadian  cities,  but  little  is 
known  about  the  effects  government 
restructuring  has  had  on  these  issues 
over  the  last  20  years.  Prof.  Judith 
McKenzie  is  part  of  a team  of  four 
political  scientists  who  hope  to  offer 
solutions  to  urban  social  problems 
by  exploring  the  policy  fields 
surrounding  these  issues  in  four 
economically  marginalized  neigh- 
bourhoods in  Vancouver,  Toronto, 
Ottawa  and  Montreal. 

“Under  the  banner  of  the  Health, 
Governance  and  Citizenship  Project, 
our  team  will  examine  a series  of  so- 
cial issues  in  each  of  the  four  cities 
and  will  present  a comprehensive 
look  at  the  changing  face  of  poverty 
in  Canada,”  says  McKenzie.  “This 
research  will  significantly  advance 
policy  debates  concerning  poverty 
and  health  and  will  also  contribute  to 
the  development  of  more  equitable 
social  welfare  approaches.” 


The  research  is  being  funded  by  a 
$212,000  grant  through  the  regional 
partnerships  program  of  the  Cana- 
dian Institutes  of  Health  Research. 
Several  groups  across  the  country 
will  collaborate  on  the  project,  in- 
cluding the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association,  the  Federation  of  Cana- 
dian Municipalities,  the  Social  Plan- 
ning Council  of  British  Columbia 
and  Metropolis. 

These  groups  will  help  McKenzie 
and  her  colleagues  establish  contacts 
and  access  to  resources  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods they  choose  to  study. 
They  will  focus  on  poor  areas  in 
these  four  cities,  but  are  purposely 
avoiding  districts  that  have  been 
studied  time  and  time  again,  such  as 
Toronto’s  Parkdale  and  Vancouver’s 
East  Hastings. 

“It  costs  too  much  to  live  in 
downtown  Toronto,  so  large  num- 
bers of  poor  people  are  moving  to 
outlying  suburban  locations,”  says 
McKenzie. 


The  researchers  will  be  interview- 
ing people  living  and  working  in  the 
Toronto  suburb  of  Scarborough,  the 
Vancouver  suburb  of  Britannia, 
Lowertown  in  Ottawa  and  the  Little 
Burgundy  neighbourhood  in  Mont- 
real. They  will  use  census  data  to  ex- 
amine the  occupational  breakdowns 
and  sociodemographics  in  these  rid- 
ings. 

Each  researcher  will  focus  on  one 
issue  in  each  of  the  four  cities.  Prin- 
cipal investigator  Karen  Murray  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
will  look  at  food  relief  and  hunger. 
Michael  Orsini  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa  will  explore  HIV/AIDS/ 
hepatitis  C strategies.  Caroline 
Andrew  of  the  University  of  Ottawa 
will  investigate  public  safety  for 
women.  McKenzie  will  examine 
mental  health  and  social  housing 
policies. 

“Since  the  mid-1980s,  Canadian 
governments  of  all  political  stripes 
have  introduced  policies  that  have 


radically  transformed  the  social  wel- 
fare field,”  says  McKenzie,  “yet  we 
know  little  about  the  effects  of  such 
changes  at  the  local  level.  This  study 
will  offer  a major  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  such  transforma- 
tions.” 

She  plans  to  hire  graduate  stu- 
dents to  begin  work  on  the  project 
this  summer.  The  study  is  funded 
under  a three-year  extendable  con- 
tract. 

McKenzie  admits  that  most  peo- 
ple are  surprised  when  they  hear 
what  her  area  of  interest  is. 

“It’s  not  often  you  find  someone 
who’s  a political  scientist  who  does 
work  in  the  area  of  mental  health 
policy.  I’m  also  an  advocate  because 
I have  a family  member  with  mental 
health  issues.” 

She  is  currently  working  on  a 
book  on  the  politics  of  mental  health 
policy  in  Canada  and  is  completing  a 
paper  that  will  become  a chapter  in 
the  book  on  the  failure  of  the 


community-care  model  in  mental 
health  policy.  She  has  conducted  re- 
search on  the  absence  of  a social 
housing  strategy  in  Canada  and  has  a 
U of  G Social  Sciences  and  Humani- 
ties Research  Council  grant  to  con- 
tinue her  research  in  the  area  of 
social  housing. 

McKenzie  also  spends  time  on 
mental  health  issues  outside  of  work 
as  vice-president  of  the  Guelph 
chapter  of  the  Schizophrenia  Society 
and  as  a member  of  the  advocacy  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  Schizo- 
phrenia Society’s  provincial  office. 

"I  think  all  of  us  have  come  to  this 
project  with  a high  amount  of  pas- 
sion,” she  says. 

Group  members  hope  their  pas- 
sion and  hard  work  will  result  in  new 
forms  of  community  collaboration, 
analysis  and  advocacy  that  will  lead 
to  more  inclusive  public  policies,  she 
says. 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Irs  Her  Lot  in  Life 

During  three  decades  as  parking  manager,  Lucie  Turner  has  heard  every  excuse  in  the  book 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


“The  meter  rati  out  one  minute  before  I 
got  to  my  car.  ” “7  had  a very  important 
meeting  with  a high  official. ’’  “7  missed 
seeing  the  sign  during  my  tired  state.” 

After  three  decades  of 
looking  after  parking  at 
the  University  of  Guelph, 

Lucie  Turner  figures  she’s 
heard  all  of  the  possible  excuses  from 
people  whose  vehicles  have  been 
ticketed  or  towed  on  campus.  None  of 
them  washes  with  the  manager  of 
Parking  Administration,  unofficially 
nicknamed  the  “grandma  of 
parking.”  At  least  her  printed  list  of 
top  30  excuses  doesn’t  include  — oh, 
wait,  there  it  is:  “My  dog  ate  my 
permit.”  Says  Turner:  “We  get  every 
excuse  in  the  book.” 

They  also  get  all  kinds  of  clientele. 

She’s  been  pinned  up  against  a type- 
writer by  at  least  one  person  irate  over 
a ticket.  She’s  seen  someone  else  hol- 
lering and  practically  writhing  on  the 
floor.  She’s  even  been  pursued  into 
her  corner  office  in  the  Trent  Build- 
ing. 

On  one  occasion,  someone  became  verbally  abusive  at  the 
front  wickets.  Normally,  Turner  prefers  to  leave  customer  rela- 
tions to  her  three  full-time  staff  members,  who  try  tact  and  di- 
plomacy to  leaven  the  inevitable  frustrations.  But  this  time, 
things  were  getting  out  of  control.  “He  was  using  very  colourful 
words  in  a loud  voice,”  she  says. 

Turner  told  him  to  leave  and  returned  to  her  office,  but  he 
barged  in  behind  her.  Moving  behind  her  desk,  she  lifted  the 
telephone  receiver  and  told  him  she  was  going  to  charge  him 
with  verbal  assault.  Somehow  the  student  missed  the  word  “ver- 
bal,” then  was  further  distracted  when  his  foot  hit  the  desk  and 
he  thought  he’d  kicked  her.  He  sat  down  abruptly  and  apolo- 
gized for  his  behaviour.  Until  the  day  he  graduated,  she  says,  he 
stopped  in  regularly  to  say  hello. 

Then  there  was  the  student  with  his  leg  in  a cast  who  limped 
in  one  day  looking  for  a reserved  medical  spot.  Something 
about  his  story  — or  perhaps  the  furtive  smiles  he  was  trading 
with  his  companion  — alerted  Turner.  When  she  told  him  he 
needed  a doctor’s  note,  he  reached  down,  stripped  off  the 
phony  cast  and  left. 

“For  42  years,  I’ve  dealt  with  the  public,”  she  says.  “You 
really  get  a sense  of  when  a person  is  telling  the  truth.” 

You  also  get  a sense  of  how  to  deal  with  people  at  their  boor- 
ish worst,  including  when  to  stand  your  ground  and  when  to 
reach  for  a compromise.  Turner  says  her  boss,  Keith  McIntyre, 
director  of  Security  Services,  has  jokingly  chided  her  for  being 
too  soft  at  times.  Not  known  for  losing  her  cool,  she  says  that, 
on  the  rare  occasions  she  has  been  angry,  she  can  become  very 
quiet,  a habit  that  drives  others  to  distraction. 

“There  is  never  any  parking  and  I pay  big  bucks.  ” “7  was  doing 
a service  call.  ” "My  car  wouldn  V start.  ” “7  usually  take  the  bus. " 

When  she’s  not  listening  to  excuses  and  overseeing  the  de- 
partmental budget,  Turner  is  often  fielding  complaints  — al- 
though she  says  the  number  is  reasonable  for  the  volume  of 
traffic  on  campus. 

The  number-one  beef  among  people  looking  to  park  on 
campus:  there  aren’t  enough  parking  spaces.  That’s  a myth,  she 
says.  Particularly  in  large  outer  lots,  there  are  always  vacant 
spots.  Her  regular  fall  and  winter  surveys  show  that,  out  of  5, 1 00 
parking  spaces  around  campus,  more  than  400  are  regularly 
empty  at  any  time.  Flipping  open  a copy  of  the  campus  master 
plan,  Turner  points  out  a map  with  concentric  rings  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  campus.  Each  ring  represents  a two-minute 
walk.  Even  from  the  farthest  lots,  she  says,  you  face  no  more 
than  a seven-  to  10-minute  walk  to  the  campus  core. 

But  why  can’t  I find  a decent  spot  at  8:30  or  9 a.m.?  That’s 


because  the  best  spots  — aside  from  the  reserved  lots  — begin 
filling  up  at  around  6 or  7 a.m.  “People  arriving  after  8:30  can 
save  themselves  time  and  frustration  by  driving  directly  to  the 
outlying  lots  rather  than  looking  for  a spot  near  then  destina- 
tion,” she  says.  Head  for  the  perimeter,  where  you’ll  find  plenry 
of  vacancies.  Turner  taps  with  a pencil  on  the  huge  wall  map 
across  from  her  desk.  There’s  P19  east  of  Lambton  Hall,  P30  to 
the  west  of  OVC,  PI  3 east  of  South  Residences  and  the  section 
of  P15  across  from  Alumni  House  on  Arboretum  Road. 

Try  your  luck  with  illegal  parking  and  you  might  find  your- 
self looking  for  a spot  near  Turner’s  office.  The  most  common 
infractions  on  campus  are  parking  without  a valid  permit,  park- 
ing in  a no-parking  zone  and  parking  in  a restricted  or  over- 
night parking  area.  So  far  this  year,  about  530  vehicles  have  been 
towed  for  illegal  parking  or  because  their  owners  have  previ- 
ously had  their  privileges  revoked  for  non-payment  of  fines. 
She’s  seen  students  rack  up  $600  to  $800  in  unpaid  fines.  People 
can  appeal  to  the  Parking  and  Traffic  Appeals  Board,  which  de- 
cides cases  at  arm’s  length  from  her  office. 

Think  parking  costs  too  much?  Turner  thumbs  through  yet 
another  binder.  An  annual  commuting  permit  currently  costs 
about  $240,  plus  tax  ($131  if  you  park  only  in  the  “cornfield”  at 
Stone  and  Gordon).  Based  on  250  working  days  a year,  regular 
permit  holders  are  paying  $1.10  a day,  including  tax.  “That’s 
cheap  parking,”  says  Turner,  adding  that  it’s  the  second  lowest 
rate  among  comparably  sized  universities  in  southern  Ontario. 

“7  was  only  gone  for  two  minutes.”  “7  wasn’t  blocking  anyone." 
“Leave  students’  cars  alone:  they  have  other  important  things  on 
their  mind.  ” 

Turner  occasionally  drives  out  herself  to  investigate  a com- 
plaint or  comment.  Ask  her  to  take  a spin  around  campus  and 
she  cheerfully  snatches  up  the  keys  to  her  dark  grey  Buick  Cen- 
tury, an  early  retirement  gift  to  herself. 

Little  escapes  her  notice  during  a tour  of  the  campus  parking 
lots,  many  practically  empty  on  a recent  post-exam  morning.  “I 
can  tell  you  if  there’s  a sign  missing,”  she  says.  In  P18,  the  only 
occupant  is  a tractor  spraying  water  before  sweeping  the  lot.  She 
points  out  a recent  sidewalk  installation,  landscaping  with  trees, 
overhead  lights,  a surveillance  camera  and  emergency  tele- 
phone (cost  for  the  latter  alone:  about  $25,000).  Down  near 
Stone  Road,  P13  is  similarly  deserted:  “This  lot  is  never  filled.” 
Over  in  P30,  whose  far  end  is  home  to  the  towing  compound, 
she  points  out  needed  maintenance  to  preserve  the  asphalt. 

As  with  other  ancillary  operations  such  as  Hospitality  Serv- 
ices and  Student  Housing  Services,  Parking  Administration 
must  pay  all  its  own  expenses.  The  department  is  also  integral  in 
developing  parking  policy,  procedures  and  traffic  regulations, 


including  controls  to  safeguard  the  Uni- 
versity’s legal  liabilities  and  contractual 
obligations. 

Got  a complaint  about  roadways 
around  campus?  That’s  generally  not 
the  responsibility  of  Parking,  although 
Turner  sometimes  helps  to  solve  traffic 
problems. 

“The  ticket  was  not  on  my  wind- 
shield.’’“Parking  spaces  aren’t  num- 
bered.” “7  have  parked  there  for  three 
years  and  never  got  a ticket.  ” 

A lifelong  Guelph-area  resident, 
Turner  attended  Guelph  Business  Col- 
lege and  was  a secretary  at  the  former 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada  before  joining 
U of  G as  a cashier  in  the  controller- 
bursar’s  office  in  1967.  Back  then,  she 
had  free  premium  parking  right  in  front 
of  Johnston  Hall  for  her  1962  Impala 
Super  Sport. 

Five  years  later,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment halted  funding  for  mainte- 
nance or  construction  of  parking 
facilities  at  universities.  Turner  places  a 
set  of  keys  on  her  desk,  mimicking  how 
then-administrative  services  director 
Peter  Clark  told  her  in  late  1972  that  she’d  been  appointed  the 
inaugural  supervisor  of  a new  parking  services  office.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year,  her  new  office  with  newly  appointed 
staff  was  ready  to  go  in  the  basement  of  Johnston  Hall. 

These  days,  her  office  apparently  sits  over  eight  inches  of 
concrete  left  over  from  an  oven,  a legacy  of  the  Trent  Building’s 
earlier  incarnation  as  a bakery.  “If  you  want  a history  lesson  of 
the  University,  I can  give  it  to  you,”  she  says. 

An  avid  amateur  historian,  Turner  is  a member  of  the  Mon- 
archist League  of  Canada  and  a former  member  of  the  Titanic 
Historical  Society.  Ask  about  distinguished  visitors  to  campus 
and  she  recalls  a couple  of  VIPs  who  needed  rather  unorthodox 
parking  privileges.  In  1979,  a helicopter  had  to  land  on  John- 
ston Green  so  that  Pauline  McGibbon,  U of  G chancellor  at  the 
time,  could  make  a quick  getaway  from  a convocation  cere- 
mony. Another  helicopter  bearing  former  prime  minister 
Pierre  Trudeau  on  the  opening  leg  of  his  world  peace  tour  in  the 
early  1980s  touched  down  on  the  football  field. 

“7  was  told  I could  park  there.  ” “7  know  I was  in  the  fire  route, 
but  it  was  just  for  one  minute."  “I  thought  my  permit  was  pre- 
mium." “7  have  extreme  financial  difficulty  (I  have  no  money  for 
food,  etc.).” 

Turner’s  “grandma  of  parking”  moniker  refers  not  just  to 
Guelph  but  also  to  her  status  among  other  campus  parking 
authorities,  many  appointed  in  the  1970s  and  many  since  re- 
tired. Back  then,  she  was  often  the  only  female  delegate  at  con- 
ferences. Today,  two-thirds  of  parking  administrators  are 
women,  she  says. 

On  Turner’s  office  wall  across  from  a calendar  from  MacKay 
Meters  (“For  all  your  parking  control  needs")  hang  a number  of 
certificates.  A member  of  the  Institutional  and  Municipal  Park- 
ing Congress,  she  was  the  first  Canadian  woman  to  serve  on  the 
organization’s  board  of  advisers  and  was  invited  to  serve  a sec- 
ond term.  She’s  also  a founding  director  of  the  Canadian  Park- 
ing Association  and  a member  of  both  the  Ontario  Traffic 
Conference  and  Ontario  Campus  Parking  Association. 

On  a table  below  the  certificates  stands  a piggy  bank  with  a 
parking  manager’s  twist.  It  consists  of  a wooden  box  topped  by 
the  sawn-off  business  end  of  a parking  meter.  The  red  warning 
flag  reads:  Time  Expired. 

Turner  officially  retires  July  31,  completing  36  years  at 
Guelph.  She’s  actually  leaving  May  16,  however,  taking  advan- 
tage of  accumulated  vacation  time  to  get  an  early  start  on  this 
summer’s  fishing  and  on  landscaping  at  her  Guelph  home.  July 
marks  another  milestone:  she’ll  turn  61.  Says  Turner:  “It 
doesn’t  bother  me  at  all  to  tell  my  age.” 
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A Big  Name  in  Small  Spaces 


People,  trees  and  gorillas  draw  small  measures  of  comfort  from  landscape  architect’s  work 


Landscape  architecture  pro- 
fessor Bob  Brown  was  on  a 
research  leave  in  Halifax  two  years 
ago  when  he  got  a call  about  the 
Manhattan  project. 

The  call  involved  two  respected 
professionals:  Cornelia  Hahn  Ober- 
lander,  the  “grand  dame”  of  land- 
scape architecture,  and  world- 
renowned  architect  Renzo  Piano. 
The  pair  had  been  wrangling  over 
the  design  of  a rooftop  courtyard 
and  gardens  proposed  for  the  new 
head  office  of  the  New  York  Times. 

On  one  side  was  Piano,  who  en- 
visioned a small  birch  forest  growing 
on  each  of  two  terraces  near  the  top 
of  the  building.  No  go,  said  Ober- 
lander,  who  argued  that  birch  trees 
wouldn’t  survive  in  the  shade 
thrown  by  the  50-storey  tower. 
What  did  noted  microclimatologist 
Bob  Brown  think? 


Besides  figuring  out  whether 
birch  trees  would  thrive,  they  also 
wanted  him  to  apply  his  smarts  in 
microclimatic  landscape  design  to 
ensure  that  the  gardens  and  a pro- 
posed rooftop  courtyard  would  be 
comfortable  for  people. 

Allowing  that  the  project  was  a 
bit  of  a twist  on  his  more  customary 
ground-floor  work  involving,  say, 
hospital  courtyards  or  golf  courses, 
Brown  was  intrigued.  After  plugging 
the  design  specs  into  his  computer, 
he  and  former  student  Rob  LeBlanc 
built  a "solar  mapping”  model  that 
allowed  them  to  track  the  movement 
of  light  and  shade  across  the  pro- 
posed rooftop  spaces. 

The  result  was  a compromise. 
Yes,  Piano  would  get  his  trees,  al- 
though only  small  copses  of  15- 
year-old  specimens  that  might  live 
for  about  a decade  in  select  corners 


before  needing  to  be  replaced. 

Brown’s  involvement  in  the  proj- 
ect is  finished,  but  he  says  there’s 
something  gratifying  about  the  idea 
of  seeing  his  signature  growing  atop 
a building  to  be  constructed  in 
downtown  Manhattan  some  three 
years  from  now. 

“I’ve  become  known  as  a micro- 
climate design  person,”  he  says,  al- 
lowing that  he  actually  developed  his 
solar  mapping  model  during  the 
1980s  to  design  small  spaces  for  peo- 
ple rather  than  for  trees.  Brown,  who 
studied  physical  geography  in  Sas- 
katchewan before  coming  to  Guelph 
for  landscape  architecture,  says  he 
sees  landscape  architecture  as 
“applied  geography  — how  do  we  fit 
people  in  geographic  landscapes?” 

“Human  thermal  comfort”  is  the 
term  used  by  Brown  and  his  former 
teacher  — Prof.  Terry  Gillespie, 


U of  G Students  First  Canadians 
to  Win  Agri-Marketing  Contest 


Apple  Dunks  proved  to  be  a 
winning  recipe  for  U of  G 
students  who  became  the  first 
Canadian  team  to  bring  home  the 
top  prize  from  the  National  Agri- 
Marketing  Association  Student 
Marketing  Competition. 

The  Guelph  team  won  first  place 
in  the  competition,  which  brought 
more  than  35  university  teams  from 
across  North  America  to  San  Diego 
in  late  April. 

Each  team  was  required  to  de- 
velop and  present  a complete  mar- 
keting plan  for  an  agricultural 
product,  service  or  commodity  to  be 
sold  to  farmers  or  a farmer  co- 
operative. 


The  U of  G student  chapter,  one 
of  only  two  Canadian  teams,  por- 
trayed the  Ontario  Apple  Co- 
operative to  market  a product  called 
Apple  Dunks,  a fresh,  nutritious  ap- 
ple snack  for  children’s  lunches. 

The  students  worked  with  U of  G 
food  scientists  who  are  developing  a 
mineral  and  vitamin  solution  that 
prevents  browning  in  apples.  After 
being  processed  into  slices,  apples 
are  preserved  in  the  solution  and 
packaged. 

“We  were  absolutely  ecstatic  to 
win  the  competition,  and  being  the 
first  Canadian  team  to  win  was  like 
the  icing  on  the  cake,”  says  team 
member  Kerry  Alexander. 


Faculty  adviser  Prof.  Tom  Funk, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, says  this  is  the  fourth  year 
Guelph  has  entered  the  competition. 
Twelve  students  in  third  and  fourth 
year  completed  the  project  for  a 
semester-long  special  studies  course 
in  his  department. 

“It’s  a pretty  remarkable  achieve- 
ment — they  were  up  against  some 
very  stiff  competition,”  says  Funk, 
who  credits  the  team’s  win  to  their 
research  and  thinking  skills  as  well  as 
their  nose  for  a saleable  product. 

The  team  is  sponsored  by  several 
organizations,  including  the  found- 
ing sponsor,  Canada’s  Outdoor 
Farm  Show. 


Hay  There! 


Members  of  OAC's  2003  graduating  class  decided  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  didn't  shine,  delivering  a pile  of 
bales  to  dean  Craig  Pearson's  office  in  lohnston  Hall  one  night  last  month.  Pearson,  right,  took  his  temporary 
new  office  decor  in  stride.  At  left  is  former  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin,  vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and 
development),  who  experienced  numerous  late-night  office  decorations  of  his  own  during  his  years  as  dean. 
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Land  Resource  Science  — in  their 
1995  book,  Microclimatic  Landscape 
Design:  Creating  Thermal  Comfort 
and  Energy  Efficiency. 

The  book  describes  the  energy 
budget  model  they  developed  10 
years  earlier.  Brown  recalls  how  they 
enlisted  groups  of  U of  G students  to 
stand  around  in  various  conditions 
and  locations  and  report  whether 
they  felt  comfortable  after  certain 
time  periods.  Incorporating  such 
factors  as  ambient  air  temperature, 
wind  speed,  solar  radiation  and  hu- 
midity, their  model  is  widely  used  by 
architects  and  landscape  architects 
in  designing  comfortable  microcli- 
mates in  outdoor  spaces  such  as 
courtyards. 

Widening  the  scope,  Brown  has 
just  seen  publication  this  spring  of 
the  English-language  edition  of  a 
book  based  on  his  work  with  Japa- 
nese colleagues  over  the  past  decade 
on  sustainable  landscape  planning 
practices.  That  project  grew  out  of 
his  work  with  researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo  and  the  University 
of  Tsukuba  on  the  micrometeoro- 
logical  effects  of  rice  paddy  fields  on 
cities. 

The  new  book  describes  the  tradi- 
tional Japanese  rural  landscape, 
called  satoyama.  Contrary  to  the 
North  American  view  of  Japan  as 
nothing  more  than  a cramped  city- 
scape, he  says  many  Japanese  live  in 
smaller  towns  and  villages  along 
river  valleys.  Over  centuries,  the 
landscape  has  developed  into  an  en- 
vironmentally sustainable  mix  of 
coppiced  forests,  paddies  and  gar- 
dens that  cover  much  of  rural  Japan. 

“There’s  an  incredible  contrast 
between  the  city  and  the  country,” 
says  Brown,  describing  single-lane 
roads  through  the  countryside  where 
monkeys  might  swarm  over  a 
stopped  car.  “Leave  the  city  and 
you’re  in  the  most  remarkable  rural 
landscape.” 

Paradoxically,  however,  as  more 
people  move  to  the  cities,  their  de- 
parture — and  the  subsequent  ne- 
glect of  the  landscape  — may 
endanger  plants  and  animals  that 
have  adapted  to  their  surroundings, 
he  says.  Studies  of  long-term  records 
show  that  satoyama  practised  on  ter- 
raced hillsides  can  prevent  such  ca- 


tastrophes as  floods  and  landslides. 

“Maybe  we  need  to  find  ways  to 
keep  people  in  the  rural  landscape,” 
says  Brown,  whose  emphasis  in  the 
classroom  on  balancing  landscape 
capacity  and  sustainability  led  stu- 
dents to  nickname  him  “Capability” 
Brown  (also  a nod  to  English  master 
landscape  gardener  Lancelot  “Capa- 
bility” Brown). 

The  Guelph  professor’s  trips  to 
Japan  have  rubbed  off  here  at  home. 
His  backyard  combines  Japanese- 
flavoured  design  elements  — includ- 
ing a deck  reminiscent  of  the  “moon 
viewing  platforms”  favoured  by  the 
emperors  — with  carefully  consid- 
ered small  spaces  that  allow  him  to 
trick  pawpaws  and  a Kentucky  coffee 
tree  into  thriving  much  farther  north 
than  they’re  supposed  to. 

He’s  currently  writing  another 
book  that  traces  links  between  Japa- 
nese landscaping  practices  and  mi- 
croclimates all  the  way  back  to  the 
early  Buddhist  monks  looking  for 
comfort  as  well  as  serenity. 

“Every  part  of  these  deeply  mean- 
ingful gardens  has  roots  in  creating  a 
comfortable  microclimate  for  people 
to  do  their  work  and  prayer.” 

Brown’s  interest  in  human  com- 
fort and  microclimates  stems  from 
his  youth  spent  in  the  wide-open 
spaces  of  Saskatchewan,  whose 
weather  alternated  between  broiling 
summers  and  frigid  winters.  Early 
on,  he  learned  to  seek  out  river  cou- 
lees and  other  landscape  features 
that  offered  some  respite  from  the 
heat  and  cold. 

Something  of  his  own  interests 
appears  to  have  rubbed  off  on  his 
children.  His  daughter,  Karen,  is 
studying  geography  at  his  alma  ma- 
ter in  Saskatchewan.  His  son,  Jeph,  is 
just  completing  his  landscape  archi- 
tecture degree.  This  spring,  when  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Building 
lobby  was  turned  into  a gallery  for 
the  school’s  annual  display  of  stu- 
dent designs,  Jeph’s  plan  for  a gorilla 
enclosure  was  among  them. 

Brown  smiles  at  the  irony  of  see- 
ing his  son  apply  at  least  a few  of  his 
own  microclimatic  principles  in 
designing  more  gorilla-friendly  sur- 
roundings. Thermal  primate  com- 
fort, perhaps? 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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OVC  Recommends 
Horses  Get  New 
West  Nile  Vaccine 


Keeping  animals  inside  during  peak  mosquito  hours 


and  removing  standing  water  are  also  key  to  protection 


The  Race  Is  On 


For  the  first  time,  U of  G engineering  students  have  custom-built  a race  car  to  enter  in  the  Formula  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  (SAE)  competition  in  Pontiac,  Michigan,  May  14  to  18.  Formula  SAE  is  the  largest 
prototype  race  in  the  world,  with  entries  from  140  universities.  The  key  members  of  the  12-member  Gryphon 
racing  team,  which  is  advised  by  Prof.  John  Runciman,  are,  from  left,  Rob  Battiston,  Jeremy  Goertz,  Ben 
Beacock  and  Jason  Griffith.  The  car  will  be  officially  unveiled  May  8 at  3 p.m.  in  the  University  Centre. 
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Bacteria  That  Take  Out  the  Trash 

Microbiologists  put  bacteria  to  work  to  clean  up  environmental  pollution 


Bacteria’s  “taste  for  waste”  is 
being  used  by  a U of  G 
microbiologist  to  clean  up 

environmental  pollutants  and 

chemicals. 

Prof.  Stephen  Seah  says  bacteria’s 
drive  to  survive  has  made  them  re- 
markable evolutionary  life  forms. 
Many  bacteria  have  evolved  into  effi- 
cient, adaptable  and  versatile  con- 
sumption engines  that  can  turn  an 
array  of  carbon  sources  into  a meal. 

To  take  advantage  of  these  natu- 
ral abilities,  Seah  and  his  research 
team  are  genetically  modifying 
bacteria  to  “eat”  some  common 
chemical  compounds  — including 
harmful  pollutants  such  as  benzene 
and  polychlorinated  biphenyls 
(PCBs)  — that  are  known  to  damage 
human  health,  wildlife  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

It’s  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  De- 
spite their  longevity,  bacteria  remain 
picky  eaters.  Each  strain  can  degrade 
only  a narrow  number  of  com- 
pounds, usually  with  similar  chemi- 
cal structures.  Their  digestion  ability 


is  determined  by  their  enzymes  — 
proteins  inside  die  bacterial  cell  that 
catalyze  chemical  reactions  and  me- 
diate the  processes  of  life. 

That’s  where  Seah’s  work  comes 
in.  He  and  his  research  group  are 
identifying  the  bacteria  — and  the 
enzymes  they  contain  — that  break 
down  certain  pollutants.  Then, 
they’ll  find  and  change  the  genes  that 
code  for  these  enzymes  and  “tell” 
them  what  to  eat. 

For  example,  PCBs,  once  widely 
used  as  hydraulic  fluids  and  elec- 
tronic components,  exist  in  more 
than  120  structural  forms,  many  of 
which  are  carcinogenic  or  toxic.  Al- 
though several  PCB-degrading  en- 
zymes have  been  found  in  bacteria, 
they’re  selective  about  the  particular 
forms  they  can  break  down. 

So  by  changing  the  enzymes  that 
degrade  certain  PCB  forms,  Seah  can 
also  change  the  PCB  forms  that  these 
new  enzymes  can  break  down  — and 
broaden  the  dinner  menu  of 
pollutant-eating  bacteria. 

His  research  collaborators  in- 


clude graduate  students  Chris  Van- 
denende  and  Pan  Wang.  This 
research  is  being  supported  by  the 
Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation, 
the  Canadian  Institutes  for  Health 
Research,  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  and 
the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust. 

BY  MURRAY  TONG 
SPARK  PROGRAM 


Longer  days  and  warm  breezes 
signal  more  carefree  days  ahead, 
but  not  for  horse  owners  concerned 
about  West  Nile  virus  outbreaks. 
They’re  turning  to  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  for  help  and 
answers  to  their  concerns. 

Prof.  Scott  Weese  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies  is  recom- 
mending a new  vaccine  now  widely 
available  in  Canada  to  prevent  the 
disease. 

“West  Nile  virus  had  many  dev- 
astating outcomes  in  2002,”  he  says. 
“Because  it’s  new  to  Ontario,  we’re 
unsure  what  this  year  will  bring.  But 
the  West  Nile  virus  vaccine  appears 
to  be  effective,  and  we’re  recom- 
mending its  use.” 

Weese  saw  the  results  first-hand 
when  the  virus  reached  horses  in 
Canada  last  summer,  after  affecting 
Africa  and  parts  of  Europe  for  al- 
most 65  years.  Spread  by  blood- 
sucking insects  such  as  mosquitoes, 
the  virus  causes  damage  to  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  in  birds,  hu- 
mans, horses  and  some  other 
species.  It’s  difficult  to  treat,  and  the 
results  can  be  fatal. 

Last  year,  75  cases  of  equine  in- 
fection were  reported  in  Canada,  but 
Weese  says  the  true  number  of  cases 
is  likely  much  higher. 

Most  healthy  horses  exposed  to 
West  Nile  won’t  show  signs  of  dis- 
ease. In  others,  symptoms  appear  af- 
ter a five-  to  14-day  incubation 
period  and  progress  rapidly.  Of  the 
unlucky  few  that  develop  the  most 


serious  form,  encephalitis  (inflam 
mation  of  the  brain),  30  to  50  per 
cent  may  die.  Two  symptoms  of  the 
virus,  lack  of  appetite  and  co- 
ordination, make  it  difficult  to  treat 
an  afflicted  animal  without  expert 
care  from  a veterinarian.  Affected 
horses  can  also  be  dangerous  to 
work  around. 

Last  year,  U of  G veterinarians 
such  as  Weese  treated  28  of  the  most 
severe  confirmed  cases  in  horses. 
Even  with  the  expert  care  the  ani- 
mals received,  the  virus  was  so  ad- 
vanced that  the  vets  could  save  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  patients  they 
saw. 

To  help  prevent  a similar  situa- 
tion this  year,  OVC’s  large-animal 
medicine  service  is  recommending 
that  horse  owners  use  the  licensed 
vaccine  now  available. 

“We  believe  it’s  important  that 
all  horses  be  vaccinated  for  West 
Nile  virus,”  says  Weese.  “With  this 
preventive  medicine,  many  horses 
will  be  saved." 

Although  vaccination  is  thought 
to  be  effective,  he  stresses  that  man- 
agement will  also  play  a role  in  pro- 
tecting horses.  Keeping  animals 
indoors  during  peak  mosquito 
hours  (dusk  and  dawn)  and  remov- 
ing standing  water  from  barn  areas 
and  neighbouring  fields  should  help 
minimize  the  risk  of  exposure,  he 
says. 

BY  JENNIFER  DICK 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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SSHRC  Funds  Six  Guelph  Projects 


Continued  from  page  1 


and  to  archival  collections  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  and 
across  Canada. 

“1  hope  to  contribute  a more 
acute  understanding  of  the  contem- 
porary problem  of  Africa’s  economic 
decline  and  crisis  of  democracy  and 
how  these  relate  to  the  specific  char- 
acter of  economic  interaction  be- 
tween particular  actors  in  local  West 
African  societies  and  the  interna- 
tional market,”  he  says. 

McKitrick,  who  received 
$134,000  in  SSHRC  funding,  is  con- 
ducting three  empirical  studies  of 
the  relationship  between  economic 


growth  and  air  quality  over  time. 
One  project  will  look  for  ways  to  dis- 
tinguish the  roles  of  regulation  and 
general  technological  change  in  ur- 
ban air-quality  improvements.  An- 
other will  use  long-term  Toronto 
data  to  measure  the  relationship  be- 
tween air  emissions  and  hospitaliza- 
tion for  lung-related  ailments  and  to 
gain  a better  understanding  of  the 
social  effects  of  specific  air  pollution 
types.  The  third  project  involves  a 
new  approach  to  projecting  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  over  the  coming 
century. 

Pollock-Ellwand  will  use  her 


$37,802  grant  to  study  the  influence 
the  Olmsted  firm  — a famous 
American  landscape  design  and 
planning  company  founded  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Sr.  — has 
had  on  Canadian  landscape  develop- 
ment. 

“It’s  clear  that  the  Olmsted  firm 
had  incredible  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  landscape,” 
she  says.  “The  question  is  whether  it 
had  the  same  influence  in  Canada.” 

The  firm  had  more  than  100  jobs 
across  Canada  over  an  80-year  pe- 
riod (this  is  referred  to  as  the  Forgot- 
ten Landscape  of  the  Olmsted  Firm). 


Pollock-Ellwand  hopes  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a discernible  Olm- 
sted philosophy  and  approach  to 
landscape  development  and  conser- 
vation, and  if  so,  whether  that  was 
translated  to  the  Canadian  landscape 
through  their  projects,  their  disci- 
ples, their  writings  and  their  associa- 
tion with  some  of  Canada’s 
“builders.” 

Turner  was  awarded  $85,805  for 
her  study  of  globalization  and  gen- 
der in  Kenyan  land  occupations. 

“In  Kenya,  there  is  a massive  land 
occupation  movement  led  by  old 
women  who  were  central  in  the 


1950s  War  for  Independence,  Land 
and  Freedom,  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  settlers,”  says 
Turner. 

These  women  are  now  training 
their  grandchildren  to  produce  food 
for  local  markets  and  to  heal  land 
that  has  been  badly  damaged  by 
chemical-intensive  mono-crops 
such  as  coffee,  tea  and  horticulture. 

“This  SSHRC  research  provides 
an  opportunity  for  small  farmers  in 
Canada  and  internationally  to  learn 
from  the  Kenyan  experience,”  she 
says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Innovative  Research  Gets  New  PREA  Support 


Continued  from  page  1 


normal  cell  function,  and  how  its 
transport  is  regulated  through  the 
body  in  normal  and  disease  states. 
Alterations  in  cell  membranes  and 
abnormalities  in  choline  uptake  and 
metabolism  are  major  contributing 
factors  to  disorders  such  as  Alz- 
heimer’s disease  and  cardiovascular 
disease. 

• Bernier  is  studying  how  stress 
affects  the  appetite  and  growth  of 
fish,  which  has  significant  economic 


consequences.  He  aims  to  quantify 
the  expression  of  key  growth  and 
stress-related  genes,  investigate  how 
they’re  regulated  and  study  the 
impact  of  environmental  stressors 
on  feeding  activity. 

• De  Loe’s  research  relates  to 
decision-making  and  environmental 
policy  evaluation  in  the  water 
resources  management  field.  The 
focus  is  on  local  capacity  for  water 
management,  water  allocation  and 


drought  contingency  planning, 
adaptation  to  climate  change  and 
groundwater  protection.  He  holds  a 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Rural 
Water  Management. 

• Fu  is  studying  the  loss  of  biodiver- 
sity. His  research  aims  to  better 
understand  how  biodiversity  was 
generated  and  how  to  scientifically 
assess  it.  His  research  targets  the 
boundary  between  populations  and 
species,  where  speciation  takes  place, 


by  testing  genealogical  hypotheses 
and  determining  levels  of  gene  flow 
among  populations. 

• Murrant  studies  the  integration  of 
skeletal  muscle  function  and  blood 
flow  with  an  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
actions among  skeletal  muscle  cells, 
vascular  smooth  muscle  cells  and 
endothelial  cells. 

• Raizada  is  developing  new  tech- 
nologies to  pinpoint  the  genes 
responsible  for  regeneration  in 


plants  and  to  learn  more  about  the 
environmental  cues  that  cause  those 
genes  to  switch  on  or  off.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  is  to  use  the  knowledge  to 
enhance  plant  breeding  and  agricul- 
tural practices. 

PREA  was  established  in  1998  by 
the  provincial  government  to  boost 
investment  in  innovative  research. 
To  date,  509  Ontario  researchers 
have  received  $76.2  million  from  the 
province  and  its  partners. 


Student  Balances  Academics,  Extracurricular  Activities 


Continued  from  page  1 


was  an  invited  panellist  at  a learning 
technology  conference  at  U of  G, 
where  she  spoke  on  her  experience  as 
part  of  the  inaugural  class  to  take  the 
electronic  version  of  “General 
Chemistry  I.”  She  has  also  led  a sup- 
ported learning  group  (SLG)  for 
first-year  chemistry  students  and 
took  part  in  the  Campus  Pen  Pals 
program  designed  to  help  first-year 
students  adjust  to  university  life. 


This  winter’s  co-op  job  in  Merck 
Frosst’s  medicinal  chemistry  depart- 
ment had  initially  appeared  an  un- 
likely placement  for  Allen.  “I  applied 
thinking  1 didn’t  have  a chance.  1 
don’t  have  any  organic  chemistry 
courses.  They  changed  the  job  be- 
cause I had  computing.” 

She  spent  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  programming  a bench-top 
robot  to  remove  impurities  from  ex- 
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perimental  samples.  The  lab  she 
worked  in  produces  molecules  that 
Merck  Frosst  is  testing  for  possible 
use  as  anti-inflammatory  drugs  for 
treating  arthritis,  asthma  and  other 
diseases. 

Allen  figures  she  might  eventually 
pursue  studies  in  computational 
chemistry,  which  she  describes  as  the 
use  of  computers  to  simulate  and  re- 
fine lab  experiments.  She  plans  to  do 
graduate  work  and  is  headed  for  a ca- 
reer in  research. 

Her  recent  academic  achieve- 
ment award  for  the  highest  average 
among  all  SLG  peer  helpers  at  U of  G 
— about  93  per  cent  — is  only  the 
latest  in  a string  of  honours  for  this 
Guelph  resident.  She  graduated  from 
Centennial  High  School  with  a Gov- 
ernor General’s  medal  as  well  as  sci- 
ence and  math  awards,  and  after 
completing  her  first  year  at  Guelph, 


received  a dean’s  scholarship  for 
having  one  of  the  highest  averages  in 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science. 

“I  had  an  amazing  chemistry 
teacher  in  high  school,”  says  Allen, 
who  recalls  how  the  course  material 
seemed  to  fit  together  in  a compre- 
hensible way  for  her.  Her  bent  for 
logical  thinking  and  reductionist 
problem  solving  also  made  comput- 
ing science  attractive. 

She  had  considered  taking  bio- 
medical computing  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, but  chose  Guelph  in  the  end. 

“I  think  it’s  the  flexibility  of  our 
science  program  that  made  the  dif- 
ference in  her  decision,”  says  Allen’s 
mother,  Linda,  academic  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  CPES  and  a B.Sc.  pro- 
gram counsellor.  “Students  have  that 
opportunity  to  make  it  their  own.” 

U of  G had  already  figured  into 


Anna  Allen’s  life  for  as  long  as  she 
could  remember.  As  a youngster,  she 
occasionally  visited  the  Math  and 
Stats  Learning  Centre,  where  Linda 
worked  part  time.  She  also  recalls 
visiting  her  father’s  office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, where  Prof.  Brian  Allen  is  now 
chair. 

Hard  work  and  organizational 
skills  are  what  she  credits  for  her  aca- 
demic success  — and  her  extracur- 
ricular success  as  a dancer  and 
pianist  — although  Guelph  genes 
might  also  play  a part. 

Her  parents  met  here  as  under- 
graduate students  during  the  early 
1970s.  Brian’s  father,  Seymour, 
graduated  in  1946  from  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  And  Anna’s 
brother,  Eric,  completed  his  sociol- 
ogy degree  here  this  year. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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FOR  SALE 


Weber  Go-Anywhere  portable  pro- 
pane gas  grill,  never  used,  still  in  box, 
ideal  for  camping  or  hiking, 
Rachelle,  Ext.  56982  or  racoo- 
per@uoguelph.ca. 


Puma  hardtop  tent  trailer,  8 by  6V2 
feet,  sleeps  six,  gas  burner  top,  ice- 
box, includes  spare  tire,  needs  some 
repair;  1989  Corolla  four-door  sta- 
tion wagon,  five-speed,  Krown 
rust-treated,  270,000  kilometres; 
four  Blizzak  winter  tires  on  13-inch 
steel  wheels  that  fit  Corolla,  good 
condition,  821-4984  or  jalex@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Toyota  rooftop  carriers  for  original 
Rav4,  821-6107. 


1987  Toyota  Tercel,  five-speed, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  cassette 
stereo  and  six-CD  changer,  alarm, 
great  conditio^,  e-tested,  one  owner, 
213,000  km,  836-3410  evenings  or 
weekends. 


Antique  legal  bookcase,  solid  oak; 
maple  kitchen  table;  pine  bookcase, 
two  metres  high,  Sarah,  824-9492. 


Computer  desk  with  hutch,  excellent 
condition;  butcher-block  kitchen 
table  with  two  chairs;  blue  armchair, 
Amy,  763-9607  or  asaari@uoguelph. 


Kenmore  full-size  dryer,  refrigerator 
and  stove,  beige,  10  years  old,  excel- 
lent working  order,  Linda,  821-0386 
or  lyuval@rogers.com. 


Five-bedroom  house  in  Kortright 
Hills,  backs  on  to  Hanlon  Creek, 
fully  finished  lower  level  has  walkout 
to  yard,  close  to  Y and  shopping, 
immediate  possession,  photos  at 
www.thebillings.ca/hazelwood,  829- 
9522  or  barry@thebillings.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Basement  apartment,  ideal  location, 
close  to  campus,  available  June  1, 
v.ward@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  four-bedroom,  two- 
storey  modern  country  home  on  two 
acres,  halfway  between  Guelph  and 
Fergus,  ideal  for  sabbatical  visitors, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
Sept.  1 to  June  30,  2004,  Doug,  Ext. 
53878,  821-8139  or  dgoff@ 

uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  older  home  over- 
looking downtown,  ideal  for  sab- 
batical family,  hardwood  floors,  fire- 
place, available  September  to  May 
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2004,  $1,400  a month  plus  utilities, 
Ext.  56007  or  jklirono@uoguelph.ca. 


Five-bedroom  Victorian  house  on 
Glasgow  Street,  hardwood  floors, 
two  baths,  gas  heat,  electronic  air 
cleaning,  wired  for  Internet,  laun- 
dry, close  to  bus  stop,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  available  for  short  or  long 
term,  $1,875  a month  for  entire 
house  or  $375  per  room,  plus  utili- 
ties, Christopher,  824-7754. 


Furnished  room  to  sublet  in  diree- 
bedroom  house  on  Conroy  Cres- 
cent, laundry,  shared  facilities,  $250 
a month  plus  utilities,  905-305-1417 
or  ladygryph243@hotmail.com. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  in 
south  end  to  share  with  mature  stu- 
dents or  young  professionals,  four 
baths,  laundry,  central  air  and  vac, 
rec  room  with  52"  TV  and  home 
theatre,  on  bus  route,  no  lease,  first 
and  last  months’  rent,  dog  and  cat  in 
home,  non-smoker,  $500  a month 
plus  half  of  utilities  for  one  person, 
price  negotiable  for  two,  Angela, 
836-7229  or  amo65@hotmail.com. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  quiet  west-end  neighbourhood 
for  single  professional,  private 
entrance,  parking,  express  bus  to 
University,  air  conditioning,  close  to 
rec  centre  and  shopping,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  available  June  1 for 
sublet  at  $495  a month,  available  for 
lease  in  September,  837-8843. 


Four-bedroom  house,  two  baths, 
laundry,  parking  for  three  cars,  deck, 
central  air,  Internet-ready,  close  to 
Hartsland  Zehrs  and  bus  route,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  Sept.  1, 
$400  a room  plus  utilities,  Rama, 
767-1312  or  rama_viswanathan@ 
hc-sc.gc.ca. 


Eighteenth-century  farmhouse  near 
Najac,  France,  sleeps  eight,  photos  at 
www.CatchTheSun.net/france,  705- 
746-9982  or  TreeHouse@CatchThe 
Sun.net. 


Suite  of  rooms  on  second  floor  of 
century  stone  house,  suitable  for 
mature  student  or  professional, 


shared  entrance,  parking,  $500  a 
month  inclusive,  available  May  15, 
821-2103  or  danap@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom,  five-level 
sidesplit  on  quiet  cul-de-sac  in 
Waterloo,  central  air,  available 
July/August  to  Aug.  31,  2004,  Jean, 
519-747-2040,  519-572-5885  or 

jean@ramautor.com. 


Two-bedroom  luxury  country  prop- 
erty, non-smoker,  pets  welcome, 
20-minute  drive  to  campus,  avail- 
able July  1,  $995  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, hxun@uoguelph.ca. 


Cottage  on  Lake  Muskoka  near 
Gravenhurst,  sleeps  eight,  not  suit- 
able for  young  children,  available 
May  31  to  July  6 and  Sept.  6 to  30, 
Ken,  823-2869  after  6 p.m. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  available  for  short- 
term rental;  furnished  two-bedroom 
holiday  home  in  Antibes,  France, 
weekly  or  monthly,  836-6745  or 
fiimoll@webtv.net. 


WANTED 


Volunteers  interested  in  helping  to 
promote  the  enhanced  recycling  sys- 
tem in  residences,  training  provided, 
recycle@pr.uogueIph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  or  bunga- 
low for  father  and  son  for  May  10  fo[ 
one  year,  furnished  if  possible  but 
not  essential,  no  stairs,  Tony,  Ext. 
56783  or  leave  message  at  821-0021. 


AVAILABLE 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
519-824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to 
l.graham@exec.uoguelph.ca.  To 
reach  U of  G extension  numbers, 
call  519-824-4120. 
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55  Dawson  Road  On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

GUELPH  ELORA 
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Who's  a haodymar^  Everyone's  a handyman! 


Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  sec  why 
Guelph  iVIontessori  students  excel 
♦ Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
+Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
^Strong  Auulemics  - Math,  Geometry  , . 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
*For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  Six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Avc.  Guelph 


www3.sympatico.ca/giiclplimoiitessonschool/ 


519-836-3810 


Keep  busy  this 
summcr  at  Rainbowi 


Rainbow  offers  a summer  recreational 
day  camp  experience  for  • 

children  and  youth,  vr\Q< 
providing  quality 
program s in  a caring 
and  open  environment  that  encourages  personal  growth  while 
considering  individual  abilities  and  needs.  Join  us  for  daily  swims, 
theme  days  and  a terrific  selection  of  interest  groups!  Our  camp 
is  located  on  the  University  of  Guelph  campus. 


REGULAR  CAMP  SE5SI0N 
Dates  & Fees 

□ Camp  1:  June  30-July  4 $145 

•Camp  operates  on  Canada  Day, 

July  1st 

□ Camp  2:  July  7-11  $145 

□ Camp  3:  July  14-15  $145 

□ Camp  4:  July  21-25  $145 

□ Camp  5:  July  26-Au g.  1 $145 

□ Camp  6:  Aug.  5-15  (9  da  ye)  $261 

'Camp  closed  on  Civic  Holiday, 

August  4th 

□ Camp  7:  Aug.  16-22  $145 


LIT  (Leaders-in-Training) 
CAMP  SESSION 
Dates  & Fees 

□ LIT  1:  June  30-July  11  $2 90 

*Camp  operates  on  Canada  Day, 

July  1st 

□ LIT  2:  July  14-25  $2 90 

□ LIT  3:  July  26-Aug.  6 $261 

‘Camp  closed  on  Civic  Holiday, 

August  4th 

□ LIT  4:  Aug.  11-22  $290 


Free  t-shirt  for  every  Rainbow  camper! 


For  a brochure  and  further  information  call  337-0387 
or  write  to  Rainbow  Day  Camp 

PO  Box  21035  Campus  Postal  Outlet  a member  agency 

GUELPH.  ON  N1G4T3  of  the  United  Way 
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V E N T S 


ARBORETUM 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  May  1 1 with 
“Mother’s  Day  Hike,"  May  18  with 
“The  Unknown  Flowers  of  Spring” 
and  May  25  with  “The  Wonders  of 
Wildflowers.”  The  walks  leave  from 
the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A dona- 
tion of  $3  is  suggested. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  presents  a 
workshop  on  sparrows  May  28  from 
9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registra- 
tion and  payment  are  due  May  14. 


“Introduction  to  Birds"  is  the  focus 
of  a workshop  with  Richard 
Tofflemire  June  4 from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Cost  is  $45.  Registration  and 
payment  deadline  is  May  21. 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  leads  a 
workshop  on  plant  propagation 
June  5 from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $40. 
Registration  and  payment  are  due 
May  22. 


A lilac  tree  in  the  Arboretum’s  Hos- 
pice Wellington  Lilac  Garden  will  be 
dedicated  in  memory  of  loved  ones 
May  25  at  2 p.m.  The  community  is 
welcome. 


NOTICES 


The  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre,  in  conjunction  with  Campus 
Police,  is  holding  a car  seat  safety 
clinic  May  14  from  3:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
in  the  parking  lot  across  from  the 
centre. 


Status  of  Women  Canada  is  calling 
for  nominations  for  the  24th  annual 
Governor  General’s  Awards  in  Com- 
memoration of  the  Persons  Case, 
recognizing  the  five  Alberta  women 
who  obtained  the  right  for  women  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  in  the  late  1920s. 


Nomination  deadline  is  May  16.  For 
nomination  forms  and  award  crite- 
ria, visit  the  Web  site  www.swc-cfc. 
gc.ca/dates/persons/index_e.  html. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a class 
in  relaxation  and  stress  management 
skills  beginning  May  20  and  running 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  8 p.m.  in 
UC  442.  For  more  information,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
-ksomers  or  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
52662. 


Steelworkers  Local  4 1 20  is  calling  for 
nominations  by  June  16  for  the 
Susanne  Sprowl  Community  Service 
Award.  Named  in  memory  of 
Susanne  Sprowl,  a 20-year  U of  G 
staff  member  who  died  in  2000,  the 
award  recognizes  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  betterment  of  the 
University  and  the  external  commu- 
nity through  community  spirit  and 
volunteer  work.  U of  G Steelworkers 
members  in  good  standing  are  eligi- 
ble. Send  nominations  to  Room  451 
of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
767-6660  or  e-mail  to  uswa4120@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


U of  G will  host  the  Post-Secondary 
Service  Conference  May  13  and  14, 
bringing  together  members  of  ath- 
letic departments  from  universities 
across  the  province. 


The  competition  is  officially  open 
for  2004  Canada-U.S.  Fulbright 
Awards,  which  give  scholars  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  questions  related  to 
the  study  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  the  relationship  between 
the  two  countries.  The  awards  are 
available  to  faculty  members,  post- 
doctoral researchers  and  experi- 
enced professionals.  The  Fulbright 
program  also  offers  visiting  chair 
awards  and  student  awards.  Cana- 


dian applications  will  be  accepted 
until  Nov.  15.  For  more  informa- 
tion, visit  the  Web  site  www.fiil- 
bright.ca  or  send  e-mail  to 
abrown@fulbright.ca  or  ajharvey@ 
fulbright.ca. 


The  Ontario  Problem  Gambling 
Research  Centre  is  offering  one-year 
graduate  and  post-graduate  research 
fellowships  for  2003/2004.  Applica- 
tion deadline  is  May  16.  Guidelines 
are  available  on  the  Web  at  www. 
Gamblingresearch.org. 


Nominees  are  sought  for  the  Gover- 
nor General’s  Caring  Canadian 
Award,  which  recognizes  those  who 
quietly  care  for  others  on  a voluntary 
basis.  Nominees  can  be  of  any  age 
but  must  be  Canadian  citizens  who 
have  made  a meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  over  a signifi- 
cant period  of  time.  There  is  no 
deadline  for  submissions.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800-465-6890  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.gg.ca. 


The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  Canada  is  offering  12  in- 
ternships of  six  to  nine  months  in 
various  countries  and  work  settings 
to  give  young  Canadian  university 
graduates  an  opportunity  to  gain  in- 
ternational work  experience.  Appli- 
cation deadline  is  May  30.  For  guide- 
lines and  an  application  form,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.aucc.ca/programs 
/intprograms/ypi/yiip-dfait_e.html. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  Dyanne  Brewer,  manager  of 
the  Biological  Mass  Spectrometry 
Facility  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
discussing  “Biological  Mass  Spec- 
trometry at  the  University  of 
Guelph:  Present  and  Future”  May  9 
at  2 p.m.  in  OVC  1714. 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  semi- 
nar series  is  a talk  by  Thomas  Eling 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  in  North 
Carolina.  His  topic  is  “Cyclooxyge- 
nase Inhibitors  Alter  Gene  Expres- 
sion: A Possible  Mechanism  for 
Their  Anti-Cancer  Activity”  May  14 
at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Peter  Mayo,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  May  16  at  10  a.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Remote  Substituent  Effects  on  the 
Reactions  of  Norbornenes.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  William  Tam. 


The  final  examination  of  Wendy 
Milne  of  the  School  of  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
rural  studies  program,  is  May  22  at 
11  a.m.  in  Landscape  Architecture 
143.  The  thesis  is  “Transforming 
Power  in  Rural  Communities:  Possi- 
bilities for  an  Energy  Literacy.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Al  Lauzon. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  will  hold  a plant 
sale  May  10  from  8:30  to  1 1:30  a.m. 
at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon  historical 
walking  tours  runs  to  mid-October. 
Cost  of  each  two-hour  tour  is  $3.  For 
tour  dates  and  information,  call 
836-3280  or  send  e-mail  to  gac@sen- 
tex.net. 


The  YMCA- YWCA’s  2003  Women 
of  Distinction  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented May  15  at  a gala  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  evening  begins 
with  a reception  at  6:30  p.m.,  fol- 


lowed by  the  awards  presentation  at 
7:30  p.m.  For  ticket  information,  call 
763-3000. 


Guelph  Little  Theatre  presents  Of 
Mice  and  Men  for  three  weekends 
beginning  May  15.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  821-0270. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  seeks 
nominations  by  May  15  for  its 
annual  Heritage  Awards.  The  awards 
recognize  those  who  have  restored, 
preserved  or  developed  heritage 
properties  in  Guelph.  For  more 
information,  call  836-3280  or  send 
e-mail  to  gac@sentex.net. 


The  19th  annual  Zonta  House  Tour 
of  Guelph  and  area  homes  is  June  1 
from  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  836-8585. 


La  Tavola  d’Arte  will  hold  an  open- 
ing art  exhibition  June  7 from  11 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Artist  Stephen 
Wohleber  will  present  a selection  of 
works  titled  “The  Outpost”  and  will 
give  a public  talk  at  2 p.m.  The  gal- 
lery is  located  at  24  Carden  St. 
(entrance  at  25  Macdonell  St.). 


Cox  Creek  Cellars  Estate  Winery 
hosts  Lobster  Fest  2003,  a fundrais- 
ing event  for  Guelph-Wellington 
Women  in  Crisis,  June  1 from  1 to  5 
p.m.  For  ticket  information,  call 
767-3253. 


The  annual  Guelph  Community 

Arts  Tour,  featuring  the  work  of  20 
local  artists  and  craftspeople,  runs 
May  9 from  7 to  9 p.m.  and  May  10 
from  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  For  a bro- 
chure, call  821-7056. 


The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  presents 
the  exhibition  “Till  Death  Do  Us 
Part:  Victorian  Mourning  Tradi- 
tions” May  16  to  Sept.  28. 


More  Immigrants,  Minorities  Calling 
Suburbs  Home,  New  Study  Reveals 

Many  newcomers  to  Canada  are  skipping  the  ‘ downtown * stage  of  immigration 


Canada’s  immigrant  and 
minority  populations  are 
increasingly  settling  in  the  suburbs 
rather  than  in  major  cities,  new 
research  by  Prof.  Harald  Bauder, 
Geography,  reveals. 

The  study  he  conducted  with  Bob 
Sharpe  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
is  the  first  major  one  directly  com- 
paring the  residential  patterns  of  im- 
migrants and  other  visible-minority 
populations  in  Canada's  gateway  cit- 
ies: Toronto,  Montreal  and  Vancou- 
ver. The  research,  published  in  77ie 
Canadian  Geographer,  also  looks  at 
the  nature  of  segregation  and  its 
links  to  local  housing  characteristics. 

The  findings  reveal  that  to  some 
extent,  Canada’s  immigrant  and 
visible-minority  populations  remain 
highly  urbanized.  More  than  three- 
quarters  of  newly  arriving  immi- 
grants make  one  of  the  gateway  cities 


their  first  destination,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation’s  visible  mi- 
norities live  in  Toronto,  Vancouver 
or  Montreal  (compared  with  about 
one-third  of  the  total  population). 
But  more  and  more  immigrants  and 
visible  minorities  are  making  their 
homes  in  those  cities’  suburban  ar- 
eas, the  researchers  found. 

Bauder  says  that  although  not  all 
newly  arriving  immigrants  are  visi- 
ble minorities,  the  percentage  of  im- 
migrants settling  in  the  gateway 
cities  mirrors  the  visible-minority 
population.  In  addition,  the  growth 
of  Canada’s  visible-minority  popu- 
lation in  recent  decades  is  related  to 
changes  in  immigration  legislation, 
the  study  found. 

“Our  research  suggests  that  many 
immigrants  are  skipping  what  was 
once  called  the  ‘downtown’  stage  of 
immigration,  where  they  moved  to 


the  inner  cities  first,”  says  Bauder. 

The  likely  explanation,  he  says,  is 
simple  economics.  “It  costs  a lot  of 
money  to  live  in  the  city  nowadays, 
and  immigrant  settlement  patterns 
in  Canada  are  closely  related  to  cir- 
cumstances in  the  housing  market.” 

In  Toronto,  for  example,  the  re- 
searchers found  that  visible- 
minority  populations  are  less  repre- 
sented in  parts  of  the  city  with  single 
detached  homes  or  in  neighbour- 
hoods that  have  new  and  expensive 
housing. 

“On  the  other  hand,  neighbour- 
hoods with  high-rise  apartment 
buildings  appear  to  attract  visible- 
minority  groups,”  says  Bauder,  add- 
ing that  a substantial  proportion  of 
high-rise  rental  units  are  located  in 
Toronto’s  suburban  areas,  including 
Etobicoke,  North  York,  Scarbor- 
ough and  Mississauga.  In  addition, 


the  Metro  Toronto  Housing  Author- 
ity channels  some  low- income  im- 
migrant households  to  suburban 
housing  complexes,  he  said. 

Vancouver  has  similar  residential 
patterns,  with  the  majority  of  immi- 
grants less  likely  to  live  in  areas  with 
single  detached  homes  or  in  high- 
value  older  neighbourhoods.  For  the 
most  part,  they  cluster  in  tracts  with 
new,  mixed  types  of  housing.  In 
Montreal,  however,  the  type  of  hous- 
ing didn’t  seem  to  play  as  big  a role  in 
determining  where  immigrants  and 
visible  minorities  settle.  But  segrega- 
tion among  visible-minority  groups 
was  more  apparent  in  that  city,  the 
study  found. 

Where  a person  is  from  also 
seems  to  play  a role  in  deciding 
where  to  live,  says  Bauder.  Toronto, 
for  example,  has  more  immigrants 
who  are  black,  Korean  and  South 


Asian,  whereas  Vancouver  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  immigrants.  In  Montreal, 
the  immigrant  population  is  pre- 
dominantly black,  Arab,  Latin 
American  and  Southeast  Asian. 

Bauder  adds  that  statistical  analy- 
ses don’t  take  into  consideration  all 
the  factors  that  influence  decisions 
about  immigration  and  housing.  Ini- 
tially, lower-cost  housing  might 
draw  immigrants  to  a city  suburb, 
but  eventually,  there  are  additional 
attractions. 

“A  particular  suburb  or  commu- 
nity might  start  to  become  known  as 
a place  where  a lot  of  people  speak 
your  language,  and  there  are  shops 
and  other  businesses  that  represent 
your  culture.  So  after  a while,  it  be- 
comes a ‘chicken  and  egg’  scenario: 
which  came  first?” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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TEACHING  MATTERS  IN  PHYSICS  < 


RISING  POPULATION  TAKES  TOLL  ON  BIODIVERSITY 


Faculty,  Staff 
Among  Women 
of  Distinction 

Awards  recognize  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
women  and  improving  quality  of  life  in  the  community 


Four  members  of  the  U of  G 
community  received  2003 
Women  of  Distinction  Awards  from 
the  YMCA-YWCA  of  Guelph  at  a 
ceremony  May  15  at  the  River  Run 
Centre. 

They  were  among  58  women 
nominated  for  their  achievements  in 
seven  categories:  arts  and  culture; 
business,  labour,  the  professions  and 
entrepreneurs;  education,  training 
and  development;  lifetime  achieve- 
ment; voluntary  community  hu- 
manitarian service;  wellness,  health 
and  active  living;  and  young  woman 
of  distinction. 

Retired  biomedical  sciences  pro- 
fessor Pari  Basrur  received  the  life- 
time achievement  award.  She  was 
the  first  female  professor  in  a Cana- 
dian veterinary  college  when  she 
joined  OVC  in  1959.  In  the  more 
than  four  decades  since,  her  dedica- 
tion to  research,  teaching  and  volun- 
teerism  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
her  students  and  colleagues.  Basrur 
has  supervised  and  mentored  45 
graduate  students  throughout  her 
career  and  has  participated  in  more 
than  15  international  projects. 

The  award  for  business,  labour, 
the  professions  and  entrepreneurs 
was  presented  to  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration). In  addition  to  supervising 
financial  and  administrative  affairs 
at  U of  G since  1994,  Sullivan  has 
chaired  committees  for  the  Rotary 
Club  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
To  encourage  women  to  enter  ca- 
reers in  the  trades,  she  introduced  an 
apprenticeship  program  for  women 
working  in  U of  G’s  hospitality  op- 
erations. 


Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  dean  of 
graduate  studies,  received  the  award 
for  education,  training  and  develop- 
ment. A professor  of  engineering 
and  environmental  studies,  Heath- 
cote provides  leadership  as  an  edu- 
cator, mentor  and  administrator.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  Yale,  she  joined  U of  G in 
1991.  She  oversees  the  University’s 
26  doctoral  and  49  master’s  pro- 
grams and  administers  about  $1.5 
million  a year  in  University  graduate 
scholarships  and  research  scholar- 
ships. 

The  arts  and  culture  award  went 
to  Tannis  Slimmon,  a research  tech- 
nician in  the  Department  of  Plant 
Agriculture.  Slimmon ’s  musical  tal- 
ents have  enriched  the  local  commu- 
nity since  she  arrived  in  Guelph  in 
1980.  She  has  performed  with  the 
Reverbs,  Big  Smoke,  Crows  Feet,  * 
Benji,  the  U of  G Choir,  Choral 
Stimulator  and  the  Crying  Out  Loud 
Choir.  She  released  three  albums 
and  toured  North  America  for  11 
years  as  one-third  of  the  a cappella 
group  the  Bird  Sisters. 

In  addition  to  these  recipients, 
two  members  of  the  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence — Prof.  Yang  Xiang  and  ses- 
sional instructor  Zoe  Zhu  — are  the 
proud  parents  of  this  year’s  young 
woman  of  distinction,  high  school 
student  Jing  Xiang. 

First  launched  in  1977  by  the 
YWCA  of  Winnipeg,  Women  of 
Distinction  Awards  celebrate  the 
unique  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tions that  women  make  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  and  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
community. 


Community  Invited 
to  Rozanski  Tribute 

Faculty,  staff,  stuoents  and  retirees  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
community  are  invited  to  attend  a June  5 tribute  and  farewell  to 
Mordechai  Rozanski  as  he  completes  10  years  as  president  ofU  of  G.  It 
runs  from  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Gryphon  Dome.  The  formal  program 
begins  at  4 p.m. 

This  is  an  open  community  event  to  say  thank  you  and  farewell  to 
Rozanski  and  his  wife,  Bonnie.  Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  stories 
and  memories  of  the  Rozanskis  to  be  included  in  a special  book  of  re- 
membrances can  send  them  to  the  Office  of  the  President  or  via  e-mail 
to  tribute(®uoguelph.ca. 


Prof.  Judy  Strommer,  Plant  Agriculture,  peeks  through  a wall  of  grapevines  she’s  growing  in  a greenhouse 
behind  the  Bovey  Building.  Strommer  is  one  of  about  20  U of  G faculty  collaborating  in  a new  grape  and  wine 
research  group  on  campus.  See  story  on  page  6.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Convocation  June  10  to  13 


Some  2,300  students  to  receive  degrees  and  diplomas  during  seven  ceremonies 


THE  world’s  leading  natural 
history  broadcaster  will  be  one 
of  four  honorary  degree  recipients 
during  summer  convocation  June  10 
to  13  in  the  Gryphon  Dome.  Some 
2,300  students  will  receive  degrees 
and  diplomas  during  seven  cere- 
monies. 

Honorary  degrees  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Sir  David  Attenborough,  a 
renowned  BBC  broadcaster  who  has 
created  natural  history  television  se- 
ries for  50  years;  John  M.  Beattie,  one 
of  Canada’s  foremost  historians; 
Michel  Georges,  a pioneer  in  the 
field  of  domestic  animal  genomics; 
and  Joan  Hunt,  a leading  researcher 
in  immunology  aspects  of  preg- 
nancy. 

In  addition,  U of  G will  bestow 
University  professor  emeritus  status 
on  retired  faculty  members  Mary 


Sir  David  Attenborough 


Rubio,  English  and  Theatre  Studies, 
and  George  Thurtell,  Land  Resource 
Science. 

Convocation  begins  June  10  with 
ceremonies  for  the  College  of  Arts  at 
10  a.m.  and  for  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal and  Engineering  Science  and  the 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences  at 
2:30  p.m.  Beattie,  a university  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  history  and  crimi- 
nology at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
letters  and  address  the  graduands  at 
the  morning  ceremony. 

In  his  work  on  the  history  of  law, 
crime  and  punishment,  Beattie  de- 
veloped new  analytical  methods  and 
brought  historians,  lawyers,  sociolo- 
gists, policy-makers,  literary  critics 
and  demographers  together  in  con- 
versation. He  is  best  known  for  his 
1986  book,  Crime  and  the  Courts  in 


john  M.  Beattie 


England:  1660-1800. 

Rubio  will  also  be  honoured  at 
the  morning  ceremony.  A PhD 
graduate  of  McMaster  University, 
she  began  teaching  English  at  U of  G 
in  1967  and  is  widely  known  for  her 
research  and  writings  on  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery.  In  2004,  Rubio  plans 
to  publish  a full  biography  of  Mont- 
gomery, as  well  as  the  fifth  and  final 
volume  of  The  Selected  Journals  of 
L.M.  Montgomery,  which  she  is 
editing  with  University  professor 
emerita  Elizabeth  Waterston. 

Convocation  continues  June  11 
with  morning  and  afternoon  cere- 
monies for  the  College  of  Social  and 
Applied  Human  Sciences.  At  the 
morning  ceremony,  the  president  of 
the  Mac-FACS  Alumni  Association, 
Patsy  Marshall,  will  address  the 
Continued  on  page  2 


Joan  Hunt 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 

A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 
* Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  One 
4 Low  Student  / Teacher  Ratio 
♦ Strong  Academics  Math . Geometry , 
Geography , Botany,  Culture  and  more 
♦ French , Music,  Karate,  Swimming, 
Skating,  Gym  and  many  extras 
+For  children  2.5 years  to  Grade  Six 

Conte  see  the  difference! 


NEW  LOCATION  - 151  Waterloo  Ave.  Guelph 

mvrv3.sympatico.ca/guelplmiontessorischool/ 

519-836-3810 


RONA 


Select 

PREMIUM  LUMBER' 

decks  . . . play  centres  . . . fences 
The 

How-To 

People. 


55  Dawson  Road 

GUELPH 

821-5744 


On  the  Fergus-Elora  Road 

ELORA 

846-5381 


Who's  a handyman?  Everyone's  a handyman! 


Travel  with  our  expertise... 
and  you  travel  with  confidence 


e sure  to  enjoy 
your  career 
and  get  the 
most  out  of 
each  work  day... 
let  us  help  you 
see  your  world 
more  clearly.— 


Canvision  Optical 

666  Woolwich  Street  — 

Guelph,  ON  N1H7GS  766-7676 


FNA  T F REPORT 


Ontario  Universities  Work  Together  to  Increase  Student  Spaces  for  Fall 


At  the  May  meeting  of  Senate,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  made  note  of  the  recent  joint 
announcement  by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU),  which  he  chairs,  and  the  Ministry  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  (MTCU),  confirming  that 
plans  are  in  place  to  accommodate  70,000  Ontario  high 
school  graduates  at  provincial  universities  this 
September. 

With  the  government's  assurance  that  resources  will 
be  available  to  continue  to  accommodate  qualified  stu- 
dents, Ontario  universities  have  worked  together  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  spaces  available  for  this  fall, 


Rozanski  said. 

He  added  that  discussions  are  proceeding  between 
COU  and  MTCU  on  the  framework  for  the  recently  an- 
nounced Quality  Assurance  Fund  that  involves  a new 
provincial  investment  in  universities  of  $75  million  in 
2003/04,  rising  over  four  years  to  $200  million  in 
2006/07. 

This  funding  will  support  quality  initiatives  such  as 
improving  faculty/student  ratios  by  expanding  the 
number  of  faculty,  hiring  more  staff  and  graduate 
teaching  assistants,  and  updating  resources  in  libraries, 
classrooms  and  laboratories. 


Rozanski  also  updated  senators 
on  the  status  of  U of  G admissions 
for  this  fall.  Early  admission  offers 
to  high  school  students  with  aver- 
ages of  85  per  cent  or  higher  went 
out  in  mid-April,  and  regular 
spring  admission  offers  are  just  go- 
ing out.  Early  indications  are  prom- 
ising that  Guelph  will  be  able  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  its  incoming 
student  population  even  as  the 
number  of  first-year  students 
grows,  he  said. 

The  president  also  reported  that 
work  is  progressing  well  on  all  the 
University’s  major  building  proj- 
ects — die  classroom  complex,  the 
University  of  Guelph-Humber 
building  and  the  expansion  of  the 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management,  all  slated  for  comple- 
tion this  fall,  and  the  science  com- 


plex, the  first  phase  of  which  will  be 
completed  in  2004.  He  thanked 
everyone  for  their  patience  in  en- 
during the  disruptions  and  incon- 
venience being  caused  by  the  work 
under  way  on  the  Guelph  campus. 


LEADERSHIP  CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAM  APPROVED 

In  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  business,  senators  approved 
a proposal  for  a certificate  in  leader- 
ship, a five-course  program  for 
Guelph  undergraduate  students 
and  open  learners. 

To  be  offered  through  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Management,  the  program 
will  focus  on  new  leadership  models 
that  are  quickly  replacing  tradi- 
tional leadership  and  management 
approaches.  In  addition  to  the 
courses,  120  hours  of  leadership 


practice  will  be  required.  Guelph 
undergraduate  students  will  be  able 
to  complete  both  their  degree  pro- 
gram and  the  certificate  concur- 
rently. 


VAUGHAN  MEDAL 
WINNER  ANNOUNCED 

Prof.  David  Calvert,  chair  of  the 
Bylaws  and  Membership  Commit- 
tee, announced  that  this  year’s  win- 
ner of  the  Walter  Vaughan  Medal  is 
student  senator  Kendra  Holliday. 

The  award  is  given  annually  to  a 
student  senator  who  has  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  who  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  student 
life  and  to  the  University,  particu- 
larly through  involvement  in  and 
commitment  to  Senate  activities. 

The  medal  will  be  presented  at 
summer  convocation. 


Convocation  Honours  to  Six 

Continued  from  page  1 


graduands.  At  the  afternoon  cere- 
mony, the  address  will  be  given  by 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski,  who 
is  marking  his  final  convocation 
week  at  Guelph. 

Attenborough,  who  created  the 
1979  13-part  Life  on  Earth  series  that 
has  been  watched  by  an  estimated 
500  million  people  worldwide,  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of  sci- 
ence June  12  during  the  morning 
ceremony  for  the  College  of  Biologi- 
cal Science.  Trained  as  a biologist,  he 
has  raised  the  standard  of  natural 
history  broadcasting  to  new  levels  by 
proving  that  diverse  audiences  can 
absorb  scholarly  content  when  it  is 
packaged  in  a meaningful  and  at- 
tractive way.  In  1965,  Attenborough 
became  controller  of  BBC2  and  was 
responsible  for  introducing  colour 
TV  to  Britain.  A Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  knighted  in  1985. 

At  the  afternoon  ceremony,  Hunt 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
science  and  will  address  OVC  and 
CBS  graduands.  She  is  a professor  of 


anatomy  and  cell  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  Medical  Center, 
where  she  received  the  University 
Distinguished  Professor  and  Medi- 
cal Student  Voice  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching  in  2000  and  the 
1999  Chancellor’s  Club  Research 
Award.  The  results  of  her  research 
have  shown  beneficial  effects  of  the 
maternal  immune  system  on  fertility 
and  maintenance  of  pregnancy. 

At  the  final  convocation  cere- 
mony June  13  at  2:30  p.m.,  Georges 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  and  address  students 
graduating  from  OAC.  Georges,  a 
professor  of  genetics  in  the  faculty  of 
veterinary  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lifcge,  Belgium,  has  devoted 
his  career  to  initiating  and  applying 
genomic  strategies  to  identify  genes 
of  significance  in  livestock  breeding 
and  human  health.  He  is  a member 
of  the  editorial  boards  of  all  major 
journals  in  animal  genomics  and  is  a 
featured  speaker  at  most  interna- 
tional meetings  in  the  discipline. 


Thurtell,  renowned  as  a leading 
researcher  in  the  field  of  agromete- 
orology, will  also  be  honoured  at  the 
afternoon  ceremony.  A B.Sc.  and 
M.Sc.  graduate  of  OAC  and  PhD 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, he  joined  the  faculty  of  OAC 
in  1968  and  retired  in  2000. 

Thurtell  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  his  field  through  the  devel- 
opment of  better  sensors  and 
measurement  techniques,  through 
improved  understanding  of  soil- 
plant-atmosphere-water  relation- 
ships and  through  his  work  on  the 
micrometeorology  of  crops  and  for- 
ests. He  is  a Fellow  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Agrometeorology  and  was 
honoured  by  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy  with  a symposium  in 
his  name  in  2002. 

Due  to  convocation,  the  presi- 
dent’s tribute  event  and  Alumni 
Weekend,  parking  lot  P6  beside 
the  Gryphon  Dome  will  be  closed 
to  regular  users  June  1 to  22. 
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CHAPPEL  LECTURE  SET 

OVC  presents  the  2003 
Chappel  Memorial  Lecture 
June  5 at  1 p.m.  in  Room 
1714  of  the  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Centre.  Guest  speaker  is 
Ingrid  Sarelius,  a professor 
of  pharmacology,  physiol- 
ogy and  biomedical  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Her  topic  is 
“Blood  Flow  Control  in 
Skeletal  Muscle:  Old  Ques- 
tions, New  Surprises.”  A 
reception  will  follow. 


ARCTIC  TOUR  PLANNED 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
director  Judith  Nasby  will  lead  a 
tour  titled  "Discover  the  Arctic” 
Aug.  15  to  23.  It  will  include  a tour 
of  the  Winnipeg  Art  Gallery’s  Inuit 
art  collection  and  visits  to  Baker 
Lake,  Nunavut,  home  of  more  than 
60  Inuit  artists,  Rankin  Inlet  and 
Churchill,  Man.  Other  highlights 
include  traditional  meals,  ceremo- 
nial drum  dancing  and  whale 
watching.  For  more  information, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.msac. 
uoguelph.ca  or  call  821-2136. 


SHARCNET  AWARDS  FOUR 
FELLOWSHIPS  AT  GUELPH 

Four  Guelph  faculty  have  received 
student  fellowships  through  the 
Shared  Hierarchical  Academic 
Research  Computing  Network, 
which  recently  announced  the 
awarding  of  $570,000  in  fellowships 
to  researchers  at  its  partner  institu- 
tions. At  Guelph,  $5,000  under- 
graduate fellowships  were  awarded 
to  Prof.  Shawki  Arebi,  Engineering, 
and  Hermann  Eberl,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics.  A graduate  fellowship 
valued  at  $27,720  was  awarded  to 
Prof.  Anna  Lawniczak,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics.  Prof.  John 
Goddard,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry, received  a post-doctoral  fel- 
lowship of  $43,470. 


DRAGON  BOAT  RACES  RUN  AT 
GUELPH  LAKE  MAY  30  TO  JUNE  1 

Several  U of  G dragon  boat  teams 
will  be  taking  to  the  waters  May  30 
to  June  1 at  the  annual  Rotary  Club 
of  Guelph-Wellington  Dragon  Boat 
Festival  at  Guelph  Lake.  Returning 
for  a third  appearance  at  the  festival 
is  the  team  "Undercurrents  of 
Greatness,”  led  by  Byram  Bridle  of 
the  Department  of  Pathobiology. 
Staff  in  the  U of  G Library  are  enter- 
ing a team  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
It’s  called  “The  Ex  Libris  Express” 
and  is  being  organized  by  Robin 
Bergart.  Another  team  debuting  this 
year  is  “Zoo-G-Bots,”  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  departments  of 
Zoology,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  and  Botany.  Team  organ- 
izer is  Fadi  Al-daoud  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  For  details  of  the 
race  schedule,  call  780-1012. 


ANIMAL-CARE  SERVICES 
TO  HOLD  OPEN  HOUSE 

Animal-Care  Services  will  hold  its 
annual  open  house  June  12  from 
noon  to  3:15  p.m.  at  the  Central 
Animal  Facility  on  McGilvray 
Street.  The  afternoon  will  include  a 
barbecue  in  support  of  the  United 
Way,  a guided  tour  of  the  facility, 
displays  and  free  draws. 
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FOOD  ENGINEER  GIVES 
SELIGMAN  LECTURE 

Prof.  Marc  Le  Maguer,  Food  Sci- 
ence, was  selected  to  give  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  (SCI)  Food 
Engineering  Group’s  2003  Seligman 
Lecture  this  month  in  London,  Eng- 
land. His  topic  was  “Partnership  in 
Food  Safety:  How  the  Interface 
Between  Decision-Maker  and  Sci- 
entists Affects  Policy.”  The  goal  of 
the  lecture  is  to  honour  inspira- 
tional achievement  and  to  explore 
important  food-related  issues 
within  an  international  context.  It 
was  hosted  by  the  Canadian  High 
Commission  at  Canada  House  in 
London  in  recognition  of  SCI’s  cen- 
tennial in  Canada. 


DONNERJURY  LAUDS  BOOK 

Taken  By  Storm:  The  Troubled  Sci- 
ence, Policy  and  Politics  of  Global 
Warming,  a book  by  Prof.  Ross 
McKitrick,  Economics,  and  Chris- 
topher Essex  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  was  a runner-up 
at  the  Donner  Book  Prize  ceremony 
earlier  this  month.  It  was  one  of  two 
runners-up  to  receive  a $10,000 
prize.  The  Donner  jury  called  Taken 
by  Storm  “an  extremely  well-crafted 
and  fascinating  read”  and  lauded 
the  authors  for  their  ability  to 
“make  an  opaque  subject  compre- 
hensible to  the  general  public.” 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
HONOURED  BY  PEERS 

Landscape  architecture  professor 
Cecelia  Paine  has  received  the 
Award  of  Distinction  from  the 
1 Council  of  Educators  in  Landscape  ' 
Architecture  in  recognition  of 
excellence  in  teaching,  research  and 
community  service.  She  was  cited 
for  her  outstanding  contributions 
that  link  education  and  research  to 
the  professional  practice  of  land- 
scape architecture.  Recent  contri- 
butions include  serving  as  president 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  founding  and  edit- 
ing Landscapes/Paysages,  the  Cana- 
dian journal  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, and  co-authoring  the  award- 
winning CD  Canadian  Impres- 
sions/Impressions canadiennes. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGIST 
TEACHES  COURSE  IN  BRAZIL 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  just  returned  from  Bra- 
zil, where  he  taught  a course  in  pol- 
lination biology  to  an  international 
group  of  students  and  faculty  from 
Canada  and  Brazil.  Course  partici- 
pants and  instructors  spent  two 
weeks  in  Lentfois,  near  Chapada  da 
Diamantina  National  Park.  Kevan’s 
counterpart  from  the  Brazilina  Fed- 
eral University  of  Bahia  in  Salvador, 
Blandina  Viana,  is  expected  to 
spend  this  summer  at  U of  G work- 
ing with  Kevan’s  team  on  pollina- 
tion and  plant  reproduction  in  the 
fragmented  forests  of  Carolinian 
Canada. 


NASBY  GIVES  MICHIGAN  TALK 

Judith  Nasby.  director  of  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “Power  of  Thought:  The 
Prints  of  Jessie  Oonark”  at  the 
Kresge  Art  Museum,  Michigan 
State  University,  in  East  Lansing. 


Growth  of  Tourism  Program 
Priority  for  New  Director 


School  will  build  on  more  than  30  years  of  success  with  tourism  specialist  at  the  helm 


The  demolition  cranes  tearing 
down  the  outside  walls  of 
Macdonald  Stewart  Hall  for  the 
building’s  new  atrium  and  kitchen 
renovation  are  symbolic  of  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  School  of 
Hospitality  and  Tourism  Manage- 
ment, which  was  founded  more  than 
30  years  ago. 

With  only  a few  layers  of  drywall 
separating  the  construction  from  the 
office  of  the  school’s  new  director, 
Marion  Joppe  admits  that  her  cur- 
rent work  environment  and  sched- 
ule are  “insane,”  but  it’s  clear  she’s 
loving  every  minute  of  it.  The  expan- 
sion of  tourism  studies  at  a higher 
educational  level  has  been  Joppe’s 
goal  since  she  began  her  own  educa- 
tion in  the  field  in  the  early  1970s. 

“It  was  when  I realized  there  was 
this  huge  lack  of  expertise  in  tourism 
at  the  higher  level  that  I decided  to  go 
all  the  way  to  a PhD  in  this  area,”  she 
says.  “That  way,  at  some  point,  I 
would  be  able  to  go  back  into  acade- 
mia and  teach.” 

As  director  of  the  School  of  Hos- 
pitality and  Tourism  Management, 
Joppe  is  now  sharing  her  expertise 
beyond  the  walls  of  lecture  halls  and 
seminar  rooms.  She  came  to  Guelph 
May  1 from  Ryerson  University’s 
School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management,  where  students  had 
been  benefiting  from  her  20  years  of 
tourism  experience  since  1995. 

Working  at  all  levels  of  the  tour- 
ism industry,  from  tour  guide  to 
government  tourism  policy  adviser, 
has  given  Joppe  a gift  for  dynamic 
communication  and  a warm,  wel- 
coming manner. 

“My  philosophy  has  always  been 
that  there  really  is  no  job  that’s  be- 
neath anybody,”  says  Joppe.  “You 
can  learn  from  any  job  if  you  put 
your  mind  to  it.  I think  it  boils  down 
to  attitude,  and  our  industry  is  one 
that  still  believes  you  need  to  work 
your  way  up.  You  need  to  see  it  from 
the  ground  up  to  really  understand 
what’s  what  before  you  manage  the 
processes  or  the  people.” 

By  Grade  13,  Joppe  had  enough 
life  and  travel  experience  to  know 
she  wanted  to  build  on  her  language 
skills  and  make  tourism  her  life.  She 
was  born  in  East  Germany,  but  her 
family  fled  to  West  Germany,  then 
moved  to  Canada  and  settled  in 
Stratford  in  1967.  Joppe  backpacked 
around  Europe  alone  after  high 
school  — a common  choice  for  stu- 
dents today,  but  she  admits  it  was  a 
gutsy  move  at  the  time.  She  then  en- 
rolled in  recreation  and  leisure  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

“Professors  allowed  me  to  adapt 
most  projects  to  a tourism  focus  and 
also  encouraged  me  to  do  individual 
research  that  was  completely 
tourism-based,”  she  says. 

Things  have  now  come  full  circle 
because  Joppe  was  also  recently  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  master’s  and 
PhD  theses  at  her  alma  mater. 

In  the  summers  during  her  un- 
dergraduate years,  she  started  work- 
ing as  a tour  guide  with  Suntours, 


Prof.  Marion  Joppe  joined  the  School  of  Hospitality  and  Tourism 
Management  as  director  May  l.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


which  was  Canada’s  largest  tour  op- 
erator. “We  would  fly  into  Jasper, 
drive  the  Rockies  down  to  Kelowna 
and  the  Okanagan  Valley,  into  Van- 
couver, over  to  Victoria,  head  back 
up  north,  then  come  down  the 
Banff-Jasper  highway,"  she  says. 

Although  she  had  learned  all 
about  the  visitor  perspective  of  tour- 
ism in  university,  it  wasn’t  until  she 
worked  as  a local  representative  for 
Suntours/Sunflight  Holidays  in  the 
Bahamas  and  Mexico  that  she  real- 
ized the  negative  impact  tourism 
could  have  on  destinations. 

“It  was  eye-opening,  and  I didn’t 
like  what  I was  seeing.  That’s  when 
my  interest  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment and  managing  of  destinations 
came  about.” 

She  pursued  those  interests  by 
heading  off  to  France  to  do  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  urban  and  regional 
planning  and  a doctorate  in  law  and 
economics  of  tourism  at  the  Univer- 
sity d’Aix-Marseille  III. 

Joppe  spent  13  years  working  and 
studying  abroad  before  returning  to 
Canada.  Back  home  in  Ontario,  she 
met  the  province’s  director  of  tour- 
ism development,  who  knew  the 
government  could  benefit  from  her 
knowledge.  He  created  a position  for 
her  — tourism  policy  adviser.  She 
also  served  as  senior  policy  adviser  in 
the  Ontario  government,  leading  the 
development  of  sectoral  tourism 
strategies  for  the  province.  In  1993, 
she  was  seconded  to  the  Waterfront 


Regeneration  Trust  to  develop  the 
tourism,  recreation  and  economic 
strategy  for  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

When  asked  how  she  spends  her 
spare  time,  Joppe  erupts  in  laughter. 
She  recently  gave  a talk  at  a Spas 
Ontario  conference  on  the  huge 
growth  in  the  spa  industry,  but  says 
she  hasn’t  had  much  opportunity  to 
experience  this  trend  first-hand.  She 
has  dedicated  all  of  her  spare  time  to 
boards  and  committees,  including 
the  Travel  and  Tourism  Research 
Association  (TTRA)-International, 
TTRA-Canada,  the  Canadian 
Tourism  Commission,  the  Ontario 
Tourism  Marketing  Partnership 
Corporation,  the  City  of  Toronto, 
Heritage  Toronto  and  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade. 

Canadian  universities  have  come 
a long  way  in  tourism  and  hospitality 
studies  since  Joppe  entered  univer- 
sity. She  says  it’s  clear  U of  G is  a 
leader  in  the  industry  — it  has  the 
only  hospitality  and  tourism  MBA 
program  in  Canada  and  recently 
added  a second  undergraduate  ma- 
jor in  tourism  management. 

The  new  director  says  she  has  a 
wonderful  challenge  ahead  of  her. 

“It’s  going  to  be  very  exciting  to 
build  the  tourism  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  where  my  heart  and 
soul  are,  and  to  do  a lot  more  aware- 
ness raising  of  the  MBA  program 
and  what  makes  it  so  special.” 

BY  RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Teaching  Matters  in  Physics  

New  faculty  position  focuses  on  teaching,  enables  prof  to  test  innovative  classroom  techniques 


IN  A CLASSROOM  of  150  first-year 
physics  students.  Prof.  Joanne 
O’Meara  encourages  students  to 
argue  with  their  neighbours.  But 
only  about  things  like  the  funda- 
mental forces  in  nature. 

It’s  part  of  a teaching  technique 
that  uses  peer  interaction  to  help  stu- 
dents understand  basic  concepts 
such  as  momentum,  energy  and 
force,  an  approach  developed  by  Eric 
Mazur,  a physics  professor  at  Har- 
vard University.  O’Meara  asks  a 
carefully  crafted  question  about  a 
concept  in  physics  and  provides 
multiple-choice  answers.  The  stu- 
dents individually  think  through  the 
problem  and  arrive  at  an  answer, 
then  these  answers  are  tallied  by 
O’Meara  through  a show  of  hands.  If 
there  is  some  discrepancy  among  the 
class  on  the  correct  answer,  she  asks 
the  students  to  convince  their  neigh- 
bour why  their  answer  is  right. 

“When  students  are  asked  to  con- 
vince their  neighbour  that  they  have 
the  right  answer,  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  put  a voice  to  their  logic 
and,  if  necessary,  exchange  miscon- 
ceptions for  understanding,”  she 
says. 

After  a few  minutes  of  discussion, 
the  students  vote  again.  If  the  ques- 
tion has  been  carefully  designed,  the 
discussion  has  led  the  class  to  con- 
sensus on  the  correct  answer,  al- 
though there  are  times  when  the 
class  is  still  divided  over  two  main 
choices,  says  O’Meara.  The  results 
tell  her  how  many  students  have  the 
right  concept  and  how  many  have  a 
misconception  about  how  to  solve 
the  problem. 

When  she  reveals  the  correct  an- 
swer, she  asks  students  from  each 
camp  to  explain  their  reasoning. 
They  often  catch  their  own  mistakes 
when  they  try  to  express  their  logic 
verbally,  and  everyone  in  the  class 
gets  the  opportunity  to  think 
through  the  problem  to  its  correct 
conclusion. 

That  kind  of  peer  interaction  may 
be  intimidating  to  some  students, 
but  O’Meara  says  most  will  accept 
new  teaching  techniques  when  she 
explains  the  exercise  and  what  she 
hopes  to  accomplish. 

“Students  seem  to  appreciate  be- 


ing involved  in  the  teaching  process 
itself  alongside  the  main  purpose  of 
learning  the  course  material.” 

Recently  hired  into  a tenure- 
track  position  with  a focus  on  teach- 
ing, O’Meara  will  get  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  test  peer  interaction  and 
other  innovative  teaching  tech- 
niques because  she  has  a heavier 
course  load  than  physics  colleagues 
who  are  following  a more  traditional 
research/ teaching  balance.  She  says 
she  was  attracted  to  Guelph’s  De- 
partment of  Physics  because  of  the 
high  calibre  of  its  faculty,  both  in  re- 
search and  teaching.  And  the  depart- 
ment’s new  teaching  position  fit  well 
with  her  own  career  aspirations. 

“I  love  working  with  students 
who  are  here  because  they  want  to 
learn.  It’s  tremendously  satisfying  to 
help  them  develop  the  skills  they 
need  to  succeed  in  their  future  ca- 
reers.” 

O’Meara  teaches  introductory 
physics  and  first-  and  second-year 
courses  in  electricity  and  magnetism. 
She  says  she  has  great  support  in  the 
department  and  values  the  input  of 
more  experienced  colleagues  in  find- 


ing the  appropriate  balance  of  teach- 
ing, scholarship  and  research  for  this 
new  position. 

Her  research  is  primarily  compu- 
tational and  involves  developing 
techniques  to  measure  trace  ele- 
ments in  humans  and  animals.  She 
works  with  colleagues  at  McMaster 
University,  providing  computa- 
tional support  for  experimental 
work  that  monitors  occupational  ex- 
posure to  toxic  elements  such  as 
lead,  cadmium,  mercury  and  ura- 
nium. She’s  also  working  with  OVC 
radiologist  Howard  Dobson  to  de- 
velop a prototype  measurement  for 
use  in  dairy  cattle.  She  describes  it  as 
radiation  physics  applied  to  medi- 
cine, an  area  of  interest  that  origi- 
nally led  O’Meara  to  consider  a 
career  in  medicine. 

“I  enjoyed  physics  in  high  school, 
but  had  never  considered  it  as  a dis- 
cipline of  study.” 

That  changed  after  her  first  year 
as  an  undergraduate  at  McMaster, 
when  a physics  professor  convinced 
her  to  apply  for  a Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
summer  research  assistantship.  Her 


summer  job  turned  into  a PhD  pro- 
gram in  medical  physics,  which  she 
completed  in  1999.  After  teaching 
college-level  physics  in  Bermuda  for 
a semester,  she  accepted  a post- 
doctoral position  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  fol- 
lowed by  nine  months  as  an  assistant 
professor  at  McMaster  before  com- 
ing to  Guelph. 

Drawing  from  her  own  experi- 
ence, O’Meara  encourages  her  stu- 
dents to  consider  physics  as  a 
discipline  of  study. 

“Studying  physics  at  the  under- 
graduate level  and  beyond  is  a valu- 
able experience  that  is  applicable  to  a 
wide  variety  of  future  careers  in  our 
technologically  advanced  society.  I 
feel  strongly  that  no  matter  what  ca- 
reer path  a student  follows,  a con- 
ceptual understanding  of  basic 
principles  of  physics  will  be  an  asset, 
along  with  the  logical  problem- 
solving skills  developed  in  the  pro- 
cess. I try  to  help  students  work  to- 
ward both  these  goals  in  my  classes.” 

O’Meara  recognizes  that  not  all 
students  are  as  enthusiastic  about 
physics  as  she  is,  so  she  challenges 


them  to  think  about  why  they  may  be 
having  problems.  She  asks  about 
their  study  habits,  how  they  try  to 
learn  the  material  and  how  they  rein- 
force the  understanding.  Are  they 
working  by  themselves?  In  front  of 
the  TV?  Are  the  problems  arising  in 
interpreting  the  question  being 
asked? 

One  of  the  main  issues  in  the  in- 
troductory physics  course  is  the  po- 
tential for  confusing  the  everyday 
definition  of  ceriain  words  with  the 
strict  meaning  in  physics.  The  con- 
cepts of  speed  and  velocity,  for  ex- 
ample, are  very  important  in  the 
study  of  kinematics,  but  students 
may  start  the  semester  with  an  ill- 
defined  preconceived  notion  of  their 
meaning  from  their  everyday  experi- 
ences. Sometimes  she  asks  students 
to  put  aside  their  street  definitions  of 
familiar  words  like  velocity,  momen- 
tum and  force  and  encourages  them 
to  develop  a dictionary  of  physics 
terminology  that  can  help  them  un- 
derstand the  meaning  as  it  relates  to 
mechanics  or  magnetism. 

“I  sometimes  find  that  students 
start  the  year  thinking  that  success  in 
physics  means  being  able  to  solve 
quantitative  problems,  and  jump 
right  to  practising  problem  solving,” 
says  O’Meara.  “I  think  we  need  to 
emphasize  that  being  able  to  solve 
these  problems  is  important,  but  it 
can’t  come  without  a concrete  foun- 
dation in  the  basic  language  and  con- 
cepts of  the  discipline.  By 
challenging  the  students  with  con- 
ceptual word  problems  in  Class,  I try 
to  establish  that  foundation,  and 
their  success  at  quantitative  prob- 
lems will  naturally  follow.” 

As  for  her  plans  for  the  next  aca- 
demic year,  O’Meara  hopes  to  ex- 
pand the  peer  interaction  method 
and  wants  to  add  more  demonstra- 
tions to  her  lecture  classes.  She’ll  also 
be  working  over  the  summer  with 
Department  of  Physics  colleagues 
Prof.  Ernie  McFarland,  Tom  Kehn 
and  Bill  Teesdale  and  first-year  phys- 
ics student  Tim  Leisti  to  develop 
computer-based  labs  for  the  courses 
“Introduction  to  Mechanics”  and 
“Introductory  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism,” to  be  implemented  this  fall. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Bad  to  the  Last  Drop 

There’s  friction  between  caffeine  and  diabetes  if  you’re  in  a high-risk  group 


PREGNANT  WOMEN  who  have 
developed  gestational  diabetes, 
obese  patients  with  Type  2 diabetes 
and  those  at  risk  of  developing  the 
disease  would  be  better  off  kicking 
the  caffeine  habit  or  cutting  back 
significantly,  say  University  of 
Guelph  researchers. 

In  a series  of  new  studies,  Profs. 
Terry  Graham  and  Lindsay  Robin- 
son, Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  have  found  a jolting 
link  between  caffeine  use  and  diabe- 
tes. 

In  pregnancy,  women  are  already 


in  an  insulin-resistant  state,  as  are 
people  who  are  obese  or  who  already 
have  diabetes,”  says  Robinson.  “Caf- 
feine makes  insulin  resistance  much 
worse,  even  if  guidelines  are  being 
followed.” 

Insulin  resistance  occurs  in  cer- 
tain at-risk  groups  when  people  re- 
quire higher  levels  of  the  body’s 
blood  glucose  regulator  to  bring  glu- 
cose levels  back  to  normal.  When 
those  at-risk  people  ingest  caffeine, 
their  insulin  levels  soar  even  higher. 

The  researchers  tested  blood  in- 
sulin levels  in  pregnant  women  af- 


fected by  gestational  diabetes  after 
they’d  consumed  less  than  Health 
Canada’s  recommended  limit  of  400 
to  450  milligrams  of  caffeine  — the 
equivalent  of  about  two  mugs  of  cof- 
fee — and  watched  insulin  levels 
jump. 

In  another  study,  insulin  levels  of 
1 2 obese  males  who  suffer  from  Type 
2 diabetes  were  significantly  higher 
than  normal  even  three  hours  after 
they  had  taken  small  doses  of  caf- 
feine. 

Graham  says  the  western  world 
has  seen  a sharp  increase  in  Type  2 


diabetes  at  younger  ages.  Although 
once  described  as  maturity-onset 
diabetes,  the  disease  is  now  common 
among  people  in  their  40s.  And  in- 
creasing obesity  in  children  suggests 
it  will  continue  to  affect  younger  age 
groups. 

In  past  studies,  the  researchers 
found  that  a sedentary  lifestyle  and 
obesity  combined  with  caffeine  in- 
take dramatically  increase  a person’s 
risk  of  developing  Type  2 diabetes, 
which  accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
diabetes  in  Canada. 

Next,  they’re  testing  caffeine’s 


long-term  effects,  including  signs 
that  the  body  adapts  in  habitual  caf- 
feine users. 

“Caffeine  is  often  thought  of  as  a 
benign  drug,  and  in  many  ways,  it 
is,"  says  Graham.  “But  from  what 
we’ve  seen  so  far,  this  research  could 
lead  to  important  potential  treat- 
ment for  diabetics.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council. 

BY  LISA  CAINES 
SPARK  PROGRAM 
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Co-op  Student 
and  Employer 
Recognized 

Awards  honour  contributions  to  co-op  education 


Students  and  employers  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
Guelph’s  co-op  programs,  but  each 
spring,  the  staff  in  Co-operative 
Education  Services  (CES)  turn  the 
tables  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  these  key  players  by  naming  a 
Co-op  Student  and  Employer  of  the 
Year. 

Winners  for  the  2002/03  aca- 
demic year  are  Jonathan  Curran, 
who  graduated  in  December  2002 
with  a bachelor  of  commerce  in  agri- 
cultural business,  and  Coast  Hotels 
and  Resorts,  which  has  a long  history 
of  supporting  the  School  of  Hospi- 
tality and  Tourism  Management 
(HTM). 

Curran  was  nominated  by  co-op 
students  Marsha  Taylor  and  Nick 
Schneider,  who  worked  with  him  as 
co-op  peer  helpers. 

“Jon  went  beyond  his  role  as  a 
senior  peer  helper  to  look  for  ways  to 
improve  the  co-op  program  by  in- 
creasing communication  between 
students  and  CES  staff,”  says  Taylor. 

Curran  was  chair  of  the  Co-op 
Student  Advisory  Committee  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  but  throughout 
his  years  at  Guelph,  he  advised  many 
new  co-op  students  as  a peer  helper, 

■ worked  to  make: work  report  guide- 
lines more  useful  to  students,  in- 
creased feedback  from  graduating 
co-op  students  and  implemented  a 
co-op  community  for  students  on 
work  terms  in  Ottawa.  He  also  used 
an  independent  research  course  to 
create  an  employer  survey,  provid- 
ing CES  with  valuable  information 
about  employer  needs  and  their  level 
of  satisfaction  with  Guelph’s  em- 
ployment process. 

He  is  now  working  as  an  associate 
account  manager  for  agricultural 
services  with  TD  Canada  Trust  in 
Stratford. 

Vancouver-based  Coast  Hotels 
and  Resorts  was  nominated  as  Co- 
op Employer  of  the  Year  by  HTM 
students  Jeff  Hyslop  and  Luke 


Shearer.  Both  spent  12-month  co-op 
placements  in  Vancouver  and  say 
they  appreciated  the  company’s  will- 
ingness to  customize  their  co-op 
jobs  to  meet  their  individual  inter- 
ests. 

Hyslop  has  an  interest  in  energy 
management  and  designed  an  en- 
ergy awareness  program  for  the 
Vancouver  firm  that  could  save  al- 
most $50,000  in  annual  electricity 
and  gas  costs.  While  working  as  a 
night  manager,  Shearer  turned  cus- 
tomer comments  into  a plan  to  re- 
design traffic  flow  in  the  Vancouver 
hotel’s  parking  garage. 

Both  students  reported  that  their 
Coast  experience  was  directly  appli- 
cable to  their  academic  program  at 
Guelph,  attesting  to  Coast’s  com- 
mitment to  the  future  leaders  of  the 
hospitality  industry. 

Prof.  Jim  Pickworth,  faculty  ad- 
viser for  HTM’s  co-op  program,  says 
Coast  Hotels  and  Resorts  has  been  a 
model  employer  for  the  co-op  pro- 
gram. The  company  routinely  hires 
two  Guelph  students  for  each  work 
term,  supports  student  initiatives 
and  provides  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  maximize  their  exposure  to 
the  hospitality  industry  by  attending 
conferences  and  visiting  other  Coast 
properties. 

Pickworth  adds  that  Coast  presi- 
dent Franco  Anglesio  is  a long- 
standing member  of  the  HTM  policy 
advisory  board  and  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  promoting  educa- 
tion/industry partnerships  such  as 
the  school’s  management  develop- 
ment programs  and  executive  MBA. 

CES  manager  Karen  Reimer  says 
the  annual  awards  were  established 
to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
students  and  employers  who  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of 
Guelph’s  co-op  program.  U of  G 
currently  has  1,400  co-op  students, 
with  about  600  joining  the  program 
each  year. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Co-op  Online  Services  Expand 


CO-OPERATIVE  Education  Ser- 
vices recently  expanded  its 
online  services  for  both  employers 
and  students,  making  the  co-op 
employment  process  faster  and 
more  convenient. 

Employers  can  post  a co-op  po- 
sition, review  applications  and 
schedule  interviews  online,  as  well 


as  post  an  offer  of  employment. 
Students  can  log  on  to  the  service 
from  home  to  read  job  postings 
and  submit  an  application,  com- 
plete with  covering  letter,  r£sum£ 
and  transcripts. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  on- 
line services,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.  coop.uoguelph.ca. 


Guelph’s  Premiere  Music  Store 

Pianos,  Guitars,  Books,  Lessons 


836-8492 

2 18- A Victoria  Rd.  S. 
Guelph,  N1E5R1 
www.theoctavemc.com 


the  science  of  life 
the  art  of  living 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 


Alumni  Campaign  Launched 


Many  U of  G alumni,  as  well  as  the  U of  G 
Alumni  Association  (UGAA),  are  showing  their 
support  for  the  University  through  generous 
contributions  to  the  campaign.  The  UGAA  has  provided 
outstanding  leadership  with  its  gift  of  $500,000  to  the 
classroom  complex,  one  of  the  largest  gifts  by  an  alumni 
association  in  Canadian  history.  Now  the  entire  alumni 
base  of  more  than  70,000  will  be  asked  to  help  bring  the 
campaign  to  a strong  and  successful  conclusion. 

Beginning  in  June,  student  callers  will  contact  all 
Guelph  alumni  to  share  information  about  the  Univer- 
sity’s major  fundraising  campaign  and  to  ask  for  sup- 
port. Alumni  will  be  encouraged  to  designate  their  gift 
to  one  of  the  three  campaign  priorities  — the  classroom 


complex,  the  science  complex  and  the  Learning  Com- 
mons — or  to  a college  project. 

As  OAC  graduate  Rob  McLaughlin,  vice-president 
(alumni  affairs  and  development),  puts  it:  “We’ve  saved 
the  best  for  last  because  we  know  we  can  count  on  our 
University  of  Guelph  family.  Our  participation  as 
alumni  shows  that  the  people  who  know  U of  G best  be- 
lieve the  University’s  work  is  worth  supporting." 

The  goal  for  the  alumni  contribution  to  the  $75- 
million  Campaign  for  the  University  of  Guelph  is  $20 
million.  Alumni  have  already  contributed  about  $11 
million  over  the  course  of  the  campaign,  and  it’s  hoped 
that  the  balance  will  be  raised  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
campaign  ends  in  December  2003. 


New  Undergrad  Academic 
Information  Centre  Plans 
for  September  Opening 

University  to  launch  first  award  to  recognize  contributions  to  academic  advising 


SHARI  Dorr,  co-ordinator  of 
Guelph’s  new  Undergraduate 
Academic  Information  Centre 
(UAIC),  knows  what  a difference 
good  academic  advising  and 
program  counselling  can  make  in 
the  life  of  an  undergraduate  student. 

Dorr  spent  almost  seven  years 
working  in  the  Office  of  Registrarial 
Services  and  often  heard  students  say 
the  guidance  they  received  from  ad- 
visers was  invaluable.  Now,  in  her 
new  position,  she’s  helping  to  draw 
attention  to  those  who  provide  that 
service  by  working  with  the  new 
Council  on  Undergraduate  Aca- 
demic Advising  (CUAA)  to  launch 
the  University’s  first  award  in  hon- 
our of  academic  advising. 

The  Excellence  in  Undergraduate 
Academic  Advising  Medallion  will 
be  presented  annually  beginning 
with  the  2003/2004  academic  year. 

Custom-designed  by  Ian  Smith 
of  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
dean’s  office,  the  gold  medallion  will 
recognize  an  individual  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution 
by  helping  students  in  the  develop- 
ment and  pursuit  of  academic  goals. 

Individuals  serving  as  program 
counsellors,  faculty  advisers  or 
advising  administrators  are  eligible. 
Nominations  and  supporting  letters 
will  come  from  students  and  will  be 
reviewed  by  a selection  committee. 

“The  medal  was  designed  to  rec- 
ognize the  great  work  our  advisers 
do  and  the  importance  of  academic 


advising  to  an  undergraduate’s  ca- 
reer,” says  Dorr. 

Qualities  that  the  award  will  rec- 
ognize include  availability  to  stu- 
dents, approachability,  strong 
interpersonal  skills,  innovative  de- 
livery methods,  participation  and 
support. 

The  award  was  created  by  CUAA, 
which  was  formed  in  January  follow- 
ing a 14-month  comprehensive  re- 
view of  academic  advising  at  U of  G. 
The  council,  which  is  chaired  by 
Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associate 
vice-president  (academic),  will  man- 
age and  co-ordinate  all  aspects  of 
academic  advising  and  has  broad 
representation  from  numerous 
groups  on  campus. 

In  addition  to  forming  the  coun- 
cil, the  review  produced  a series  of 
new  initiatives  aimed  at  the  delivery 
of  academic  advising  on  campus,  in- 
cluding the  creation  of  Dorr’s  posi- 
tion and  providing  professional 
development  symposia  for  advisers. 
The  inaugural  symposium  is  being 
held  this  week.  It  will  focus  on  legal 
issues  associated  with  academic  ad- 
vising, including  contracts,  confi- 
dentiality, record  keeping,  privacy 
and  access  to  information.  The  ses- 
sion is  being  led  by  Mary  Childs,  the 
University’s  judicial  officer,  and  A1 
Formosa  of  Weir  Foulds,  U of  G’s 
legal  counsel. 

“The  council  feels  strongly  that 
these  forums  will  benefit  everyone  in 
the  advising  community  at  Guelph,” 


says  Mancuso.  “They  will  provide 
information,  along  with  opportuni- 
ties to  engage  in  discussion  sur- 
rounding areas  of  common 
interest.” 

Dorr  adds  that  plans  call  for 
holding  symposia  on  a regular  basis 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

“The  sessions  will  focus  on  all  dif- 
ferent types  of  issues  related  to  aca- 
demic advising,  especially  how  to 
respond  to  the  changing  university 
environment.” 

In  addition  to  co-ordinating  the 
new  award  and  symposia,  Dorr  will 
work  with  a staff  of  peer  helpers  to 
provide  general  academic  advising 
information  and  advice  to  under- 
graduates. Centre  staff  will  operate 
on  an  assessment  and  referral  system 
— first  helping  a student  identify  the 
problem  or  issues  and  then,  as  neces- 
sary, referring  her  or  him  to  the  ap- 
propriate resource. 

In  addition,  work  is  under  way  to 
develop  an  official  UAIC  Web  site 
and  Web-based  academic  advising 
resources  for  students  and  advisers. 

The  centre,  which  will  open  by 
September,  will  be  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  University  Centre 
near  the  co-op  desk.  Dorr  will  work 
on  development  and  resources 
throughout  the  summer  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  official  opening. 

For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
56613  or  send  e-mail  to  uaic@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Grape  Expectations 

Researchers  interested  in  grape  and  wine  production  bring  their  expertise  to  bear  fruit  in  cross-campus  collaboration 


Food  science  professor  Ramon  Mira  de  Orduna,  pictured  attending  to  red  wine  grapes  in  his  oenology 
laboratory,  belongs  to  a recently  established  consortium  that  brings  together  researchers  from  across  campus 
to  study  grape  and  wine  production.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


44  r%OM  VINE  TO  wine”  might 

be  the  tag  line  for  a new 
interdisciplinary  research  group 
formed  at  U of  G to  study  aspects  of 
grape  and  wine  production. 

The  Guelph  Grape  and  Wine 
Group  (GWG)  brings  together 
about  20  researchers  from  three  col- 
leges, as  well  as  a number  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  collaborators,  in 
a variety  of  current  and  proposed 
projects. 

Prof.  Judy  Strommer,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, says  the  goal  of  the  consor- 
tium is  to  foster  more  research 
partnerships  intended  to  lead  to 
everything  from  better  vineyard 
practices  to  higher  grape  and  wine 
quality  to  improved  fermentation 
and  processing. 

Comparing  the  broadly  based 
Guelph  organization  with  a smaller 
research  group  based  at  Brock  Uni- 
versity, called  the  Cool  Climate  Oe- 
nology and  Viticulture  Institute 
(CCOVI),  Strommer  says:  “They 
have  good  people  in  the  right  loca- 
tion. We  cover  so  much  more 
ground." 

She  studies  the  molecular  genet- 
ics of  anthocyanins  and  stilbenes  in 
grapes,  compounds  that  impart  col- 
our to  red  wines  and  act  as  antioxi- 
dants. She  began  working  on  grapes 
after  returning  from  a research  leave 
in  2000  and  eventually  began  look- 
ing around  campus  for  like-minded 
researchers. 

Thinking  that  Guelph  might 
boast  perhaps  half  a dozen  research- 
ers involved  in  aspects  of  grape  and 
wine  production,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  the  network  growing  faster 
than  the  tendrils  on  the  experimen- 
tal grapevines  she  keeps  in  the  green- 
houses behind  the  Bovey  Building. 

The  group  now  includes  20  re- 
searchers from  eight  departments  in 
three  colleges  — OAC,  the  College  of 
Biological  Science  and  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 


Also  involved  are  researchers  at 
Ridgetown  College,  Agriculture  and 
Agri-Food  Canada  and  the  Vineland 
Research  Station. 

The  largest  single  unit  repre- 
sented in  the  GWG  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture.  Others 
come,  perhaps  not  surprisingly, 
from  the  departments  of  Food  Sci- 
ence, Land  Resource  Science,  Bot- 
any, Microbiology  and  Environ- 
mental Biology.  But  the  group  also 
includes  an  engineer  studying  opti- 
mal vine  spacing  and  pesticide  appli- 
cations. Elsewhere,  a chemist  is 
applying  computational  physics  and 
chemistry  to  studies  of  cold  toler- 
ance in  Vitis  grapes. 

“It’s  grown  all  of  a sudden,”  says 
Strommer.  The  group  met  initially 
early  this  year  to  explore  ideas,  then 
launched  the  formal  association  at  a 
subsequent  meeting. 


The  group  will  work  together  in 
research  and  teaching,  and  plans  to 
involve  partners  in  government  and 
industry,  as  well  as  other  organiza- 
tions such  as  CCOVI  and  individual 
growers  and  wineries  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula. 

Initial  funding  for  the  consor- 
tium has  come  from  pertinent  de- 
partments across  campus,  as  well  as 
the  deans  of  CBS  and  OAC. 

Strommer  expects  group  projects 
will  fall  into  four  main  categories, 
bringing  together  researchers 
trained  in  different  disciplines  to 
look  at  broad  aspects  of  viticulture 
and  oenology.  The  categories  are: 
vineyard  management;  vine  stress 
and  disease  resistance;  grape  and 
wine  quality,  and  microbiology,  fer- 
mentation and  downstream  process- 
ing. 

Prof.  Helen  Fisher,  Plant  Agricul- 


ture, began  grape  breeding  and  pro- 
duction studies  more  than  two 
decades  ago  when  she  was  appointed 
to  the  Vineland  Research  Station  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  U of  G assumed  responsi- 
bility of  that  facility,  including  its  35 
acres  of  experimental  vineyards  near 
the  Niagara  Escarpment,  in  1997. 

Fisher  studies  optimal  growing 
conditions  for  vines  used  in  the  juice, 
wine  and  table  grape  industries.  She 
also  breeds  for  disease  resistance  and 
winter  hardiness. 

“A  formal  group  gives  us  some 
presence  in  the  industry,”  she  says. 
Instead  of  working  in  isolation, 
“more  of  us  become  aware  of  other 
people’s  interests.” 

Botany  professor  Annette 
Nassuth  studies  wild  grapes  to  learn 
why  they  tolerate  freezing  and 
drought  stress  better  than  cultivated 


varieties  do.  She  has  isolated  a family 
of  genes  in  grapes  similar  to  ones  for 
freezing  tolerance  in  Arabidopsis,  a 
member  of  the  mustard  family  that 
serves  as  a kind  of  experimental  fruit 
fly  for  plant  geneticists. 

Winter  damage  is  a costly  prob- 
lem for  growers,  says  Nassuth.  “Even 
a few  degrees  can  make  a difference.” 
She  hopes  to  find  wild  grapes  for 
breeding  programs  or  even  for  trans- 
genic studies. 

Cold  tolerance  also  interests  Prof. 
Saul  Goldman,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, who  plans  to  apply  com- 
putational smarts  to  simulate 
growth  of  ice  crystals  in  grapes. 
Goldman,  a longtime  amateur  wine- 
maker, says  scientists  believe  sugars 
produced  by  wild  grapes  confer  cold 
resistance  in  much  the  same  way  that 
antifreeze  proteins  in  arctic  flounder 
keep  the  fish’s  blood  flowing  even  in 
sub-zero  water. 

Prof.  Ram6n  Mira  de  Orduna, 
Food  Science,  studies  the  metabo- 
lism of  lactic  acid  bacteria,  which  re- 
duce acidity  in  red  wine  by 
converting  harsh  malic  acid  into  lac- 
tic acid.  He  also  studies  interactions 
of  these  bacteria  with  yeast.  Origi- 
nally from  the  Baden  winemaking 
region  of  Germany,  he  brought 
along  a number  of  industry  collabo- 
rations when  he  arrived  at  Guelph 
last  fall  after  a post-doctoral  fellow- 
ship at  CCOVI. 

Mira  de  Orduna  heads  his  de- 
partment’s wine  microbiology  labo- 
ratory, informally  dubbed  “the  Wine 
cellar.”  During  a tour  of  the  oenol- 
ogy room  in  the  basement  of  the 
Guelph  Food  Biotechnology  Centre, 
he  captures  the  spirit  of  U of  G’s 
newly  christened  grape  and  wine  re- 
search group  with  a play  on  the  vint- 
ner’s age-old  dictum  that  good  wine 
is  made  in  the  vineyard. 

“Good  wine,”  he  says,  "is  made  in 
the  classroom.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Vets  Enthusiastic  About  Dairy  Health  Program 

Unique  continuing  education  certificate  offered  at  OVC  for  first  time  in  10  years  helps  veterinarians  ensure  they  have  the  newest  knowledge,  skills 


Preventive  medicine  is  a 
growing  part  of  contemporary 
dairy  farming,  and  a unique 
continuing  education  program  at 
OVC  is  helping  veterinarians  ensure 
they  have  the  newest  skills  and 
knowledge  to  guide  and  advise  their 
clients. 

The  dairy  health  management 
certificate  program  (DHMCP), 
which  began  last  fall,  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  12  on-campus  modules  de- 
signed to  facilitate  learning  and  net- 
working for  current  dairy  veterinary 
practitioners. 

The  program  was  initially  devel- 
oped by  Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population 
Medicine,  and  was  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  1990  and  again  in  1992. 
Prof.  Stephen  LeBlanc,  Population 
Medicine,  says  a renewed  need  for 
the  program  became  apparent  in  re- 
cent years,  but  it  was  just  last  year  — 


when  he  took  on  the  job  of  program 
co-ordinator  — that  it  could  be  up- 
dated and  planned  for  a new  cohort 
of  dairy  vets.  When  announced  in 
April  2002,  the  certificate  program 
filled  its  36-seat  capacity  in  just 
weeks. 

LeBlanc  attributes  the  program’s 
popularity  to  changes  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  significant  op- 
portunities for  learning  and 
networking  that  the  program  offers. 

“For  dairy  practitioners  to  really 
thrive  in  a modern  practice,  there’s  a 
definite  need  for  continuing  educa- 
tion,” he  says. 

Nicky  Schaefer,  a 2000  DVM 
graduate  of  the  Adantic  Veterinary 
College,  says  she  was  attracted  to  the 
program  because  she  wanted  to  keep 
up  with  current  trends  and  build  a 
network  of  contacts  from  instructors 
and  fellow  participants. 


“I’ve  been  out  of  school  for  a cou- 
ple of  years,  so  I feel  I have  some  ex- 
perience and  am  ready  to  build  on 
it,”  she  says.  “I  want  to  keep  up  with 
things  as  they  happen.” 

Program  participant  John  Van 
Ostaaijen,  a 1997  graduate  of  OVC, 
says  he’s  seeing  an  increased  demand 
for  specialized  herd  health  knowl- 
edge from  his  clients. 

“More  and  more,  we’re  helping 
our  clients  implement  programs  to 
prevent  disease  and  protocols  to  in- 
crease their  herds’  reproductive  effi- 
ciency,” he  says.  “Similarly,  cow 
comfort,  nutritional  programs  and 
dairy  financial  decisions  are  often 
topics  of  conversation  with  our  cli- 
ents. Obviously,  consulting  on  these 
topics  requires  a lot  of  specific  edu- 
cation and  up-to-date  information. 
That’s  where  the  DHMCP  comes 
in.” 


The  program  brings  participants 
together  for  intense  two-  or  three- 
day  on-campus  modules.  Between 
modules,  the  participants  — from 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  York,  Mani- 
toba, British  Columbia  and  Ver- 
mont — can  meet  online  through  a 
Web  site.  Students  access  the  site  for 
preparation  before  on-campus  mod- 
ules and  for  follow-up  discussions 
afterwards.  They  also  submit  assign- 
ments electronically  and  do  back- 
ground reading. 

But  LeBlanc  says  that  what  really 
attracts  veterinarians  to  the  program 
is  the  opportunity  to  network  with 
participants,  faculty  and  guest  lec- 
turers in  person.  As  well  as  drawing 
on  OVC  experts,  the  program  makes 
extensive  use  of  guest  speakers. 

“There  was  a conscious  decision 
to  bring  in  the  leading  people  in  the 
field,  regardless  of  where  they’re 


from,”  says  LeBlanc.  Having  outside 
experts  adds  an  important  dimen- 
sion to  the  program,  particularly  be- 
cause about  three-quarters  of  the 
students  are  OVC  graduates,  he  says. 

Van  Ostaaijen  agrees,  saying  the 
guest  speakers  were  part  of  what  at- 
tracted him  to  the  program. 

“The  biggest  strength  of  the  mod- 
ules is  that  they  bring  together  lead- 
ing experts  from  across  North 
America  and  put  them  in  a room  full 
of  bovine  vets.  This  results  in  great 
discussions  and  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
tinuing education  at  its  best.” 

The  program  is  self-sustaining, 
with  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
covered  by  tuition  fees.  The  remain- 
der comes  from  sponsorships,  pri- 
marily from  pharmaceutical 
companies. 

BY  KAREN  GALLANT,  OVC 
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It  All  Adds  Up 


Guelph  statistician  enjoys  wide  variability  in  the  pattern  of  her  life  and  career 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


Julie  HORROCKS  didn’t  have  to  be  a statistician 
to  see  that  the  odds  were  against  her.  Several 
years  out  of  a textiles  program  in  her  native 
Nova  Scotia,  she  was  patching  together  a living 
making  costumes  for  the  theatre,  teaching  night 
school  and  working  on  anti-smoking  campaigns  for 
an  activist  doctor. 

Long  hours  and  poor  prospects  led  Horrocks  to 
contemplate  a return  to  an  earlier  love.  Reading  the 
odds,  some  observers  might  have  raised  their  eye- 
brows at  the  notion  that  a fine  arts  graduate  might 
forge  a career  in  mathematics  and  statistics. 

“But  I had  lots  of  encouragement  from  my  family 
and  friends  — and  an  NSERC  grant,”  says  Horrocks, 
who  began  a faculty  appointment  last  summer  in 
Guelph’s  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

She  knew  that  resuming  her  studies  as  a master’s 
student  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  wouldn’t  be 
easy.  But  maybe  her  mixed  background  had  taught 
her  something  about  adaptability.  By  the  time  she  ar- 
rived at  Guelph  from  her  position  as  a consultant  at 
the  Centre  for  Statistical  Consultation  and  Research 
(CSCAR)  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
she  had  already  explored  applications  of  her  new  field 
in  everything  from  epidemiology  and  medicine  to  so- 
ciology, including  the  statistics  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. 

For  couples  the  world  over,  this  time  of  year  tradi- 
tionally brings  wedding  bells  and  bridal  gowns,  but 
Horrocks  recently  found  herself  viewing  the  spring 
marriage  rite  not  through  shiny  layers  of  taffeta  but 
through  the  decidedly  more  clear-eyed  microscope  of 
the  statistician. 

As  part  of  a research  team  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Institute  for  Social  Research,  she  was  in- 
volved in  analyzing  a 14-year  study  that  tracked  al- 
most 400  couples  who  had  married  in  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  in  1986.  By  the  end  of  the  study,  four 
out  of  10  marriages  had  ended  in  divorce. 

The  researchers  found  that  risk  of  divorce  increased  when 
wives  reported  serious  marriage  conflicts,  although  that  issue 
failed  to  resonate  for  their  mates.  For  husbands,  the  odds  of  di- 
vorce were  higher  when  they  reported  not  feeling  affirmed  by 
their  wives  — “a  message  I try  to  keep  in  mind,”  says  Horrocks, 
who  is  married  to  Cameron  Shelley,  a sessional  lecturer  in  phi- 
losophy at  U of  G and  the  University  of  Waterloo.  The  couple 
has  a three-year-old  daughter,  Corinna. 

It  was  also  in  Michigan  that  Horrocks  began  studying  out- 
comes of  a different  sort  while  working  with  the  Scientific  Reg- 
istry of  Transplant  Recipients. 

“I  worked  with  a national  committee  responsible  for  moni- 
toring the  quality  of  transplant  centres  by  examining  the  rates  of 
mortality  and  graft  failure.  This  is  a difficult  problem  because 
some  centres  perform  only  a handful  of  transplants  each  year, 
and  their  rates  are  subject  to  high  variability.  The  difficulty 
comes  in  trying  to  decide  if  a high  rate  in  a given  year  is  a true 
systematic  effect  that  will  be  repeated  in  subsequent  years  or 
just  the  result  of  random  variability.” 

Here  at  Guelph,  she  is  still  working  with  transplant  data,  in- 
vestigating statistical  models  for  candidates  on  organ  transplant 
waiting  lists.  These  models  use  longitudinal  data  to  predict  time 
to  transplant  or  death,  while  accounting  for  the  fact  that  some 
people  are  removed  from  the  list  earlier. 

Working  with  her  on  this  project  are  undergraduate  mathe- 
matics students  Maia  Lesosky  and  Ben  Reason,  who  are  funded 
through  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil and  U of  G as  part  of  an  undergraduate  research  program. 

Divorce  rates  might  appear  a world  removed  from  trans- 
plant outcomes,  but  for  a statistician,  they’re  simply  variations 
on  a theme.  Disengage  yourself  from  the  often-explosive  emo- 
tional implications  and  you  can  bring  the  same  tools  to  bear  on 
different  issues,  whether  it’s  time-to-death  or  time-to-divorce. 

“From  a statistician’s  point  of  view,  it’s  the  same  model,” 
says  Horrocks.  “A  statistician  tries  to  separate  random  variabil- 


ity from  systematic  patterns.” 

Turn  the  lens  on  Horrocks  herself  and  you  begin  to  see  pat- 
terns in  aspects  of  her  career  path  from  seamstress  to  statisti- 
cian. Sitting  at  her  desk  in  the  MacNaughton  Building,  she  even 
volunteers  her  own  view:  “Many  of  the  things  I've  done  in  my 
life  involved  working  behind  the  scenes,  like  making  costumes 
at  the  theatre  or  advising  clients  on  statistical  analyses.” 

She  figures  it  was  her  mother’s  influence  as  a part-time 
weaver  that  led  her  to  a fine  arts  degree.  She  remembers  seeing 
her  mother  taking  time  away  from  her  job  as  a professional  li- 
brarian to  do  piecework  at  home  while  attending  to  Horrocks 
and  her  three  sisters  and  brother  while  they  were  growing  up. 
That  was  in  Dartmouth,  where  her  family  still  lives.  Wistfulness 
tinges  her  voice  as  she  says,  “I  miss  the  ocean.” 

She  also  draws  connections  between  her  earlier  parallel  in- 
terests in  design  and  mathematics.  Patterns  are  the  key,  she  says. 
In  “did  you  know?"  fashion,  Horrocks  throws  out  the  tidbit  that 
the  Jacquard  weaving  loom  was  among  the  earliest  computers, 
using  punched  cards  to  guide  the  loom  in  making  woven  pat- 
terns in  cloth. 

On  a more  figurative  level,  she  reaches  back  to  a middle 
school  teacher  who  handed  out  a photograph  of  a town  and 
asked  the  class  to  see  what  they  could  infer  about  the  town’s  so- 
cioeconomic workings. 

“We  had  to  look  at  the  picture  and  try  to  figure  out  some- 
thing about  the  community,”  she  says.  On  the  surface,  that 
sounds  like  a geography  or  social  studies  problem.  “But  it  actu- 
ally relates  more  to  statistics.  Look  at  the  data,  look  for  pat- 
terns.” 

Always  good  at  math,  Horrocks  earned  99  per  cent  in  calcu- 
lus while  completing  an  undergraduate  degree  at  Mount  Allison 
University.  “There  weren’t  a lot  of  jobs  for  a calculus  whiz  in 
Halifax  at  the  time,  so  I worked  at  many  jobs  and  also  worked 
part  time  on  a fine  arts  degree  in  textiles  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
College  of  Art  and  Design." 


Out  of  desperation,  she  says,  she  took  a job  ana- 
lyzing data  for  a doctor  working  on  a smoking- 
cessation  project.  “He  got  me  working  on  a statisti- 
cal analysis,  and  to  my  surprise,  it  turned  out  to  be 
fascinating.  It  involves  detective  work  to  find  the 
patterns  in  the  data,  mathematical  reasoning,  visual 
communication  of  results  through  graphics,  as  well 
as  oral  and  verbal  communication  skills.  In  contrast 
to  math,  which  is  sometimes  a very  lonely  pursuit, 
applied  statistics  can  be  a highly  social  activity." 

After  taking  a few  courses  at  Dalhousie,  she  be- 
gan her  master’s  degree  in  statistics  at  the  Waterloo. 
She  completed  her  PhD  there  in  1999  on  statistical 
methods  for  modelling  length  of  hospital  stay. 

Her  behind-the-scenes  work  during  the  1990s 
and  since  then  has  seen  her  apply  math  and  stats  to 
various  problems  in  medicine  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. In  a sense,  Horrocks  replicates  that  middle 
school  assignment  time  and  again,  looking  for  pat- 
terns and  drawing  conclusions  from  sometimes- 
fuzzy  pictures. 

She  worked  as  a statistical  analyst  at  the  Mani- 
toba Centre  for  Health  Policy  and  Evaluation, 
which  maintains  records  of  health-care  transactions 
to  track  resource  allocation  and  usage  patterns. 
Joining  CSCAR  in  1999,  she  helped  study  links  be- 
tween domestic  violence  and  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  among  Japanese-American  women.  She 
has  also  been  involved  in  studying  the  effects  of  di- 
goxin  on  heart  arrhythmia  and  worked  on  a clinical 
trial  comparing  two  drugs  for  inducing  labour  in 
pregnant  women  with  premature  rupture  of  mem- 
branes. 

Point  out  that  she  often  shares  authorship  of  pa- 
pers as  the  lone  statistician  among  a sea  of  sociolo- 
gists or  medical  researchers,  and  she  says:  “Anybody 
in  sociology  or  medicine  has  to  do  statistics.  There’s 
random  variability,  and  you’re  trying  to  decide 
what’s  random  and  what’s  systemic.” 

After  working  in  the  United  States  for  three  years,  Horrocks 
and  her  husband  wanted  to  come  back  to  Canada  to  be  closer  to 
his  family.  “Guelph  seemed  like  a really  good  place  because 
there’s  a lot  of  applied  research  here  and  it’s  got  a great  reputa- 
tion and  good  undergraduate  students,”  she  says. 

So  how  does  an  inveterate  backstage  hand  cope  with  life  at 
the  front  of  the  lecture  theatre?  “My  parents  are  both  big  theatre 
fans,  and  other  members  of  my  family  work  in  the  theatre.  My 
mother  finds  it  amusing  that  I get  up  in  front  of  300  students 
and  have  to  entertain  them  with  statistics.” 

Besides  using  high-tech  tools,  Horrocks  brings  in  real-life 
examples  to  enliven  topics  in  her  undergraduate  courses  in  sta- 
tistics for  science  students  and  business  majors  and  mathemati- 
cal statistics. 

She’s  also  exploring  possible  research  partnerships  with 
other  faculty  members,  from  working  with  a veterinarian  in 
studies  of  natural  killer  cells  during  pregnancy  to  collaborations 
with  an  economist  on  a longitudinal  study  of  contraceptive 
choices  made  over  time. 

Horrocks  is  one  of  three  faculty  members  — along  with 
Profs.  Val  Davidson,  Engineering,  and  Kelly  Meckling-Gill, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences  — on  U ofG's  review 
committee  for  the  Women  in  Engineering  and  Science  award 
provided  each  year  by  the  National  Research  Council.  (One  of 
this  year’s  awards  went  to  U of  G chemistry  and  computing  sci- 
ence student  Anna  Allen). 

Horrocks  is  also  a faculty  adviser  to  a new  student-run  group 
for  women  in  her  department.  “We  want  to  start  building  a sup- 
port network  for  female  students  in  mathematics  and  science,” 
says  Horrocks,  one  of  five  female  faculty  in  her  department. 

She  also  serves  as  a joint  department  representative  in  a liai- 
son program  with  local  high  schools. 

“Statistics  is  a lot  of  ftin,  and  there  are  lots  of  employment 
opportunities.  I want  to  make  sure  that  message  is  heard  by  stu- 
dents in  high  school  and  university.” 
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Population  Pressures  Take  Toll  on  Biodiversity 

World  is  in  a process  of  mass  extinction  of  its  plant  and  animal  species,  says  UofG  zoologist 


At  first  GLANCE,  the  two  newspaper 
headlines  published  a day  apart  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  this  month  appeared 
unconnected. 

In  a story  published  in  mid-May,  fewer  new 
cases  of  SARS  were  being  reported  in  China,  al- 
though health  authorities  were  worried  that  re- 
cent infections  might  have  spread  from 
previously  unknown  sources  in  the  world’s 
most  populous  country.  The  next  day,  the 
newspaper  reported  on  the  results  of  a new 
study  by  Canadian  scientists  showing  that  fish- 
ing stocks  in  the  world’s  oceans  have  declined 
by  90  per  cent  during  the  past  half-century. 

Those  seemingly  disparate  stories  come  to- 
gether, in  more  ways  than  one,  in  the  Axelrod 
Building  office  of  zoology  professor  Jinzhong 
Fu. 

Had  all  gone  according  to  plan  this  spring, 
Fu  would  have  been  back  in  his  native  country 
by  mid-May,  beginning  a new  field  study  of  the 
mating  rituals  of  an  obscure  species  of  Tibetan 
frog.  But  continued  news  reports  of  severe 
acute  respiratory  syndrome  running  rampant 
in  Beijing  led  him  to  cancel  his  annual  research 
trip  to  China. 

Instead,  he  finds  himself  talking  about  his 
research  field  of  biodiversity,  a discussion  that 
ultimately  links  disease  outbreaks  with  current 
losses  of  plants  and  animals  worldwide  on  a 
scale  greater  even  than  the  mass  extinction  that 
led  to  the  death  of  the  dinosaurs  65  million 
years  ago. 

Since  the  1 970s,  scientists  have  been  sound- 
ing the  alarm  over  loss  of  biodiversity  around 
the  globe.  Many  believe  that,  at  current  rates, 
half  of  all  species  of  plants  and  animals  alive  to- 
day will  be  extinct  within  100  years.  Fu  says 
some  10  species  of  plants  or  animals  go  extinct 
somewhere  in  the  world  everyday.  “That’s  why 
we’re  alarmed.  We’re  currently  in  a process  of 
mass  extinction.” 

Scientists  surveyed  five  years  ago  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  ranked 
species  disappearance  caused  by  human  en- 
croachment on  natural  habitat  as  the  number 
one  problem  threatening  the  globe,  ahead  of 
pollution,  global  warming  and  the  thinning  of 
the  ozone  layer.  Fu  places  himself  firmly  in  that 
camp,  calling  loss  of  biodiversity  a more  press- 
ing problem  even  than  poverty. 

At  least  something  might  be  done  to  check 
and  reverse  the  plight  of  the  world’s  poor,  he 


says.  Not  so  for  biodiversity.  Lose  a species,  and 
there’s  no  bringing  it  back.  “Poverty  may  have 
a quick  cure,  but  diversity  — there’s  no  quick 
cure.” 

Beyond  the  implications  of  extirpating  one 
species  here  and  another  there,  if  the  world 
continues  to  lose  enough  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  eventually  the  ecological  support  sys- 
tem for  every  other  living  thing,  including  hu- 
mans, will  begin  to  founder.  “If  the  whole 
system  collapses,  we’ll  go  with  it,”  says  Fu. 

As  for  shorter-term  consequences,  he  fills 
in  the  dotted  lines  between  loss  of  biodiversity 
and  the  recent  SARS  epidemic.  Scientists  have 
yet  to  definitively  pinpoint  the  virus  causing 
SARS  and  its  source,  although  many  suspect 
the  organism  infecting  animals  somehow 


crossed  the  species  barrier  to  humans.  If  so, 
that  kind  of  situation  will  likely  arise  more  of- 
ten as  dwindling  natural  habitats  force  animals 
and  their  disease-causing  organisms  into  closer 
contact  with  people,  especially  in  places  such  as 
China,  says  Fu. 

Since  1999,  when  he  first  received  a grant 
from  the  National  Geographic  Society  during  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  he’s  been  studying  sala- 
manders and  frogs  found  in  western  China  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Tibetan  Plateau.  It’s  a 
relatively  small  area  on  the  relief  map  on  Fu’s 
office  wall.  But  the  map  belies  the  amazing  di- 
versity of  plants  and  animals  found  in  the  steep 
river  valley  that  drops  from  an  elevation  of 
4,000  metres  down  to  1,000  metres  over  a short 
distance. 

So  diverse  is  the  region  that  Fu  has  discov- 
ered some  10  new  species  of  salamanders  and 
frogs  since  his  first  trip  there  in  1999  (he’s  still 
analyzing  data  and  has  yet  to  publish  his  find- 
ings). Explaining  the  paradox  of  discovering 
new  species  even  as  biologists  sound  warnings 
about  mass  extinction,  he  says  scientists’  best 
estimates  of  current  numbers  are  still  only  esti- 


mates. Particularly  among  invertebrates,  some 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  species  are  believed  to  be 
still  unidentified. 

Fu  shrugs  off  his  own  finds.  Uncover  a new 
species  of  mammal,  such  as  the  ox  found  in 
Vietnam  several  years  ago,  and  you’ll  garner  as 
many  headlines  as  declining  fish  stocks.  Find  a 
new  kind  of  “herp”  — reptiles  and  amphibians 
in  herpetologist  lingo  — and  you’ll  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  publication  of  your  own  article  in 
a journal  like  Copeia,  where  new  species  of  fish, 
frogs,  toads  and  the  like  are  routinely  reported. 
(Sure  enough,  Fu  plucks  the  current  issue  off 
the  shelf,  skims  the  table  of  contents  and  points 
to  an  article  announcing  the  discovery  of  yet 
another  fish  species.) 

Unlike  ecologists,  who  try  to  understand 


how  natural  systems  work,  Fu  studies  evolu- 
tionary ecology  to  learn  more  about  how  to- 
day’s range  of  plants,  animals  and  other 
organisms  developed  in  the  first  place.  He’s 
like  a genealogist,  except  that  the  “family  trees” 
he  studies  involve  not  members  of  a family  but 
species  within  larger  categories  of  animals. 

He  uses  theoretical  tools  of  evolutionary 
ecology  along  with  the  DNA  tool  kit  of  a mo- 
lecular biologist  to  determine  lineage  and  rela- 
tionships among  species  of  amphibians  and 
reptiles. 

Fu  hopes  to  see  his  work  used  in  making  in- 
creasingly tough  choices  for  conserving  vari- 
ous species  and  their  habitats.  He  cautions  that 
those  efforts  might  not  necessarily  jibe  with  the 
popular  view  of  conservation  embodied  in 
such  symbols  as  the  giant  panda  found  only  in 
central  China. 

Cuddly  looking  animals  may  make  for  eye- 
catching posters  for  worldwide  conservation 
groups,  says  Fu,  “but  I don’t  believe  the  panda 
is  worth  the  money  and  effort.” 

He  says  conserving  the  panda  and  other  in- 
dividual flagship  species  is  less  important  than 
preserving  the  habitat  that  sustains  those  spe- 
cies, along  with  the  millions  of  other  less  pho- 
togenic plants,  animals  and  other  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  species  living  nearby. 

“The  real  purpose  is  to  protect  the  diverse 
species  living  in  the  same  area,”  he  says. 

Fu  would  prefer  to  see  resources  directed  to 
faster-evolving  species  — including,  not  sur- 
prisingly, those  more  humble  herps  — rather 
than  to  long-lived  plants  and  animals  less 
adaptable  to  habitat  change. 

Take  the  area  of  China  that  he’s  studied  for 
the  past  four  years.  Despite  being  labelled  a na- 
ture reserve,  it’s  hardly  Yellowstone  National 


Park.  People  actually  live  in  the  area,  bringing 
all  the  normal  population  pressures  to  bear  on 
the  ecosystem,  including  cutting  down  trees 
for  firewood. 

A pragmatist,  Fu  says  society  has  to  make 
hard-nosed  choices  about  which  regions  of  the 
world  to  preserve  for  future  generations,  who 
might  have  better  tools  and  ideas  to  eventually 
help  threatened  or  endangered  species  bounce 
back. 

“We  have  to  provide  food  and  other  re- 
sources to  sustain  the  human  population.  With 
the  current  size  of  that  population,  stopping 
the  decline  of  diversity  is  impossible.  After  a 
few  generations,  when  the  human  population 
goes  down  to  a much  lower  level,  our  great- 
grandchildren may  have  a good  chance  to  re- 
store the  system  with  the  good  pieces  that 
we’ve  left  to  them.” 

For  his  new  project  in  Tibet,  he  will  study 
reverse  sexual  dimorphism  in  several  species  of 
frog  that  belong  to  the  genus  Vibrissaphora. 
Unlike  most  frogs,  the  male  is  larger  than  the 
female.  (Another  distinction  is  that  the  male 
has  a row  of  spines  lining  its  upper  jaw,  as  evi- 
dent in  a palm-sized,  paperweight-style  speci- 
men that  several  Tibetan  residents  near  his 
study  area  had  sculpted  especially  for  Fu.) 

He  hopes  to  learn  more  about  why  the 
males  are  larger,  information  that  might  help 
him  and  conservationists  understand  the  ani- 
mals’ breeding  patterns.  This  study  involves 
not  just  examining  the  frogs  themselves  but  re- 
cording their  calls,  which  explains  the  brand- 
new  textbook  — Anuran  Communication  — 
on  his  desk  that  he’ll  use  to  bone  up  before  re- 
turning to  China  next  year. 

Elsewhere,  one  of  his  graduate  students  has 
been  studying  populations  of  Venezuelan  cane 
toads  and  the  effect  of  topography,  particularly 
the  long-ago  uplift  that  created  the  Andes 
Mountains  and  the  closing  of  the  land  bridge 
that  became  today1  s Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Fu’s  interest  in  biology  stems  all  the  way 
back  to  his  childhood  on  a farm  in  his  native 
Shantung  Province  in  eastern  China,  which 
was  home  to  what  seemed  like  “millions”  of 
frogs  and  toads. 

Although  his  family  still  lives  there,  the 
farm  echoes  less  and  less  with  the  calls  of  frogs 
and  other  creatures,  he  says.  In  a local  instance 
of  the  effects  of  population  pressures,  he  attrib- 
utes the  decline  to  increased  water  consump- 
tion for  irrigation.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
height  of  the  water  table  dropping  from  10  to 
100  metres  in  just  20  years. 

Intrigued  by  high  school  studies  of  Mende- 
lian  genetics,  Fu  studied  in  Tianjin  and 
Chengdu  during  the  1980s.  He  completed  his 
PhD  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1998,  then 
did  a post-doctoral  fellowship  before  coming 
to  Guelph.  He  has  taught  undergraduate 
courses  in  evolution  and  vertebrate  structure 
and  function,  and  will  add  herpetology  to  the 
roster  this  fall. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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“We  have  to  provide  food  and  other  resources 
to  sustain  the  human  population.  With  the  current 
size  of  that  population,  stopping  the  decline 
of  diversity  is  impossible.” 
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OAC  Stages  Plant  Tryouts 


Trial  garden  allows  horticulturists  to  assess  the  performance  of  flowering  annuals 


Bovey  greenhouse  technician  Rodger  Tschanz  and  student  Tanya  Steffler  show  off  prospective  bloomers  for 
this  year’s  trial  garden  at  U of  G. photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Technology  Boosts 
Teaching,  Learning 
in  French  Studies 

Guelph  professor  considered  a leading  expert  in 
technology-enhanced  second-language  learning 


WINTER  MIGHT  STILL  have 
been  tussling  with  spring 
outside  his  greenhouse  window  in 
late  April,  but  Rodger  Tschanz  was 
eager  to  show  off  his  flats  of  seedlings 
for  this  year’s  trial  garden  of 
flowering  annuals  at  U of  G. 

Those  geraniums  and  petunias 
crowding  the  growing  flats  in  the 
greenhouses  behind  the  Bovey 
Building  are  destined  for  a trial  by 
fire  — or  at  least  by  heat  and  drought 
if  last  summer’s  growing  conditions 
are  any  indication1^'  in  test  plots  at 
the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute. 

This  will  be  the  third  summer  of 
operation  for  Guelph’s  trial  garden, 
which  Tschanz  believes  is  the  only 
test  bed  of  its  kind  run  by  a univer- 
sity in  Ontario.  The  U of  G garden  is 
one  of  a small  handful  of  trial  garden 
sites  across  Ontario,  set  up  to  allow 
the  giants  of  the  greenhouse  and 
nursery  trade  in  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Europe  and  Japan  to 
send  promising  candidates  for  next 
year’s  growing  season. 

As  manager  of  the  trial  garden, 
Tschanz  is  currently  test-driving  or- 
namental plants  that  nursery  breed- 
ers and  growers  are  betting  will  be 
best-selling  varieties  in  gardens  in 
2004.  He’ll  be  watching  to  see  how 


IT  WAS  A WONDERFUL  WORLD  to 
Louis  Armstrong,  but  it’s  an 
absurd  universe  to  acclaimed  cos- 
mologist  Michael  Turner,  who  will 
be  an  invited  speaker  at  a gathering 
of  mostly  Canadian  astrophysicists 
this  month  at  U of  G. 

The  10th  Conference  on  General 
Relativity  and  Relativistic  Astro- 
physics will  attract  about  85  univer- 
sity faculty  and  graduate  students 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
May  28  to  31. 

“These  are  exciting  times  in  cos- 
mology,” writes  Turner  in  the  ab- 
stract for  his  May  30  talk,  titled 
“Understanding  the  Absurd  Uni- 
verse.” Chair  of  astronomy  and  as- 


various  cultivars  perform  under 
typical  conditions  in  this  part  of  the 
province,  information  that  will  help 
growers  decide  which  flowers  and 
vegetables  to  include  on  next  year’s 
garden  centre  shelves. 

“They’re  trying  to  evaluate  what 
to  put  into  the  catalogue,”  says 
Tschanz,  a technician  in  the  Bovey 
greenhouses  and  a U of  G horticul- 
ture graduate.  Run  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture,  the 
greenhouses  have  long  been  home  to 
experiments  on  everything  from  as- 
paragus to  grapes  being  grown  by 
Guelph  researchers. 

As  part  of  the  stage  crew  in  the 
greenhouses,  Tschanz  started  the 
trial  garden  at  the  behest  of  depart- 
ment chair  Prof.  Clarence  Swanton. 
From  some  50  cultivars  in  that  first 
year,  the  garden  has  grown  to  in- 
clude more  than  200  varieties  of  bed- 
ding plants  as  well  as  cut  flowers. 

“I  trial  whatever  people  send 
me,”  says  Tschanz,  riffling  through  a 
sheaf  of  pages  listing  various  culti- 
vars,  including  petunias,  geraniums, 
nicotiana,  snapdragons,  salvia  and 
other  annuals  found  in  many  home 
gardens.  Most  of  the  plants  are  an- 
nuals, although  he  has  grown  a few 
perennials,  such  as  varieties  of 


trophysics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  studies  elementary- 
particle  theory  as  the  Bruce  V.  and 
Diana  M.  Rauner  Distinguished 
Service  Professor  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy and  Astrophysics. 

Other  invited  speakers  are 
McMaster  University  astrophysicist 
Hugh  Couchman,  who  simulates  the 
evolution  of  the  universe,  and  Kayll 
Lake  of  Queen’s  University,  who  is 
working  on  computer  algebra  sys- 
tems for  general  relativity. 

“General  relativity  goes  from 
very  ‘math-y’  types  of  researchers 
who  focus  on  mathematical  founda- 
tions to  astrophysicists  who  worry 
about  the  application  of  theory  to 


black-eyed  Susans. 

He  monitors  the  plants’  perform- 
ance during  the  growing  season,  in- 
cluding such  factors  as  first  bloom, 
quality  of  bloom  and  cultivation 
needs,  information  he’ll  share  with 
breeders  and  growers  eyeing  next 
year’s  market. 

As  in  past  years,  both  gardeners 
and  tradespeople  — including 
greenhouse  companies,  landscapers 
and  garden  centres  — will  be  able  to 
get  a look  at  the  trial  garden  this 
summer.  The  public  may  visit  any- 
time during  business  hours  Monday 
to  Friday  from  June  to  the  end  of 
September.  An  open  house  will  be 
held  July  23  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m., 
during  which  the  public  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  trial  with 
the  garden’s  personnel. 

Tschanz  had  a chance  early  this 
year  to  tell  the  public  about  the  trial 
garden  and  new  cultivars  as  a guest 
speaker  at  Canada  Blooms,  the  larg- 
est garden  show  in  Toronto. 

“We’re  still  proving  ourselves  as  a 
trial  garden,”  says  Tschanz,  adding 
that  the  University’s  combined  roots 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture  make 
U of  G attractive  to  prospective  cli- 
ent plant  breeders. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


the  universe,”  says  conference  or- 
ganizer Prof.  Eric  Poisson,  Physics, 
who  studies  gravitational  radiation 
and  black  holes. 

During  the  past  five  years,  better 
telescopes  have  enabled  scientists  to 
learn  more  about  what  was  happen- 
ing only  thousands  of  years  after  the 
universe  was  created,  says  Poisson. 
At  the  same  time,  new  mysteries 
continue  to  surface,  including  why 
the  universe  is  apparently  gaining 
speed  as  it  expands,  contrary  to  sci- 
entists’ expectations.  “We’re  still 
mystified  as  to  what  the  universe  is 
and  how  it  operates,”  he  says. 

For  conference  information,  call 
Poisson  at  Ext.  53949. 


IT  WAS  IN  TRYING  TO  FIND  a 
solution  to  a common  teaching 
problem  that  Prof.  Dana  Paramskas, 
Languages  and  Literatures,  came  up 
with  a concept  for  a computer 
program  in  the  late  1970s  that  is  still 
widely  used  today  in  helping  people 
learn  French. 

“How  can  I get  students  to  prac- 
tise writing  and  how  can  I give  ade- 
quate feedback  without  killing 
myself  with  all  the  marking?”  was 
the  problem  Paramskas  says  she 
worked  on  for  10  years  to  find  a so- 
lution. Her  answer  is  a computer 
program  that  gives  students  explicit 
feedback  to  grammatical  exercises. 
She  and  Glen  Holmes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  put  so  much 
detail  into  the  original  version  of 
Clef,  a French  grammar  program, 
that  it  has  needed  only  two  upgrades 
since  it  came  out  in  1981. 

Two  hundred  institutions  in 
Canada  and  many  abroad  use  Clef  as 
part  of  their  French-language  pro- 
grams, including  the  federal  govern- 
ment, University  du  Quebec  k Trois 
Rivieres,  U of  G and  several  public 
schools.  “Students  adore  it,”  says 
Paramskas. 

Unlike  many  computer  pro- 
grams that  indicate  only  whether 
the  answer  is  right  or  wrong  and 
textbooks  that  provide  answers  at 
the  back  of  the  book,  Clef  can  imme- 
diately pick  up  on  a student’s  missed 
accent,  typos  and  “all  those  silly  lit- 
tle things  that  automatic  programs 
penalize  you  for,”  she  says.  “You  get 
feedback  saying:  ‘You’re  right,  ex- 
cept this  happened  and  you  want  to 
fix  it.’  There’s  also  grammar  analysis 
that  can  tell  students  when  they’ve 
got  the  right  word  but  wrong  gen- 
der, the  right  verb  but  wrong  ending 
or  the  right  verb  but  wrong  tense,  so 
it’s  much  closer  to  what  a professor 
would  write.” 

Paramskas  has  taught  French  as  a 
second  language  for  more  than  30 
years  and  is  considered  a leading  ex- 
pert in  technology-enhanced  sec- 
ond-language learning.  Last 
summer,  she  won  an  American  Dis- 
tance Learning  Association  Award 
for  the  Office  of  Open  Learning  dis- 
tance course  “Basic  French:  Listen- 
ing Comprehension.” 

It’s  because  she  develops  teach- 
ing resources  out  of  specific  teach- 
ing and  learning  problems  that  her 
efforts  are  so  valued  by  French 
teachers  and  learners.  When  she  be- 
came frustrated  that  there  were 
really  no  interactive  computer- 
based  resources  that  taught 
French-Canadian  culture,  she  and 
Donna  Mydlarski  of  the  University 
of  Calgary  began  searching  for  an 
interesting  way  to  present  Canadian 
francophone  culture.  After  seeing 
Fr^dyric  Back’s  short  1981  animated 
film,  Crac,  they  knew  it  was  the  vehi- 
cle they  wanted  to  use  to  educate 
Canadians  about  Quybycois  and 


French-Canadian  culture. 

Crac  is  the  story  of  a rocking  chair 
built  in  Quebec  in  the  late  1800s  that 
observes  the  art  and  culture  around 
it  for  more  than  100  years. 

“There  are  umpteen  references  to 
Canadian  history  and  culture,”  says 
Paramskas,  “and  Back  used  famous 
Canadian  paintings  as  back- 
grounds.” 

Once  she  and  Mydlarski  obtained 
rights  from  the  CBC  for  the  Oscar- 
winning  film  and  from  the  holders  of 
the  original  paintings  in  the  film, 
they  released  a CD-ROM  called  La 
chaise  b erf  ante  (The  Rocking  Chair) 
in  2001.  The  program,  sponsored  by 
Heritage  Canada  and  Alberta  Learn- 
ing, has  allowed  teachers  who  previ- 
ously struggled  to  find  material  on 
French-Canadian  and  Quybycois 
culture  to  expose  their  students  to 
their  francophone  neighbours’  cul- 
ture and  history. 

Paramskas  says  research  shows 
that  beginners  learn  second  lan- 
guages best  by  associating  sound 
with  visuals.  Because  Crac  has  no 
dialogue,  she  and  Mydlarski  added  a 
sound  track  of  basic  vocabulary  that 
coincides  with  the  visuals  of  the  film. 
That  means  “a  very,  very  beginning 
person  with  no  French  at  all  can 
build  up  a solid  vocabulary  Just  from 
the  visuals,”  she  says. 

As  was  the  case  with  Clef  the 
popularity  of  La  chaise  berfante  took 
off  immediately.  Paramskas  and 
Mydlarski  knew  they  had  a winner 
when  they  enlisted  a technician  to  in- 
stall the  program  while  it  was  still  be- 
ing developed.  “He  started  to  play 
with  it,  and  we  couldn’t  get  him  away 
from  it.” 

All  schools  in  Alberta  and  most 
schools  in  Prince  Edward  Island  use 
the  program,  as  do  other  secondary 
schools,  post-secondary  institutions 
and  individuals  across  the  country. 
Because  there’s  so  much  demand  for 
Canadian  francophone  teaching 
tools,  Paramskas  and  Mydlarski 
hope  to  get  the  rights  to  Roch 
Carrier’s  story  The  Hockey  Sweater  to 
produce  another  program. 

Meanwhile,  Paramskas  continues 
to  contribute  to  French  distance 
learning.  She  developed  an  online 
translation  course  that  is  currently 
being  offered  for  the  first  time 
through  Open  Learning.  It’s  an  in- 
troduction to  the  techniques  of 
translation  from  French  to  English. 

BY RACHELLE  COOPER 
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Snake  Robot  Could  Save  Lives  in  Wake  of  Disaster 


Engineering  students  design  prototype  of  device  that  could  he  used  to  sniff  out  survivors  after  a catastrophe 


Engineering  student  Tim 
Hamm  hadn't  foreseen  himself 
playing  with  toys  for  a senior  project 
course  at  Guelph.  But  there  he  was, 
checking  out  the  Tonka  trucks  at  a 
local  department  store. 

In  what  sounds  like  something 
out  of  a Toy  Story  movie,  he  and 
three  classmates  were  looking  to 
commandeer  toys  for  possible  use  in 
a deadly  serious  pursuit:  designing  a 
robotic  snake  that  might  one  day 
help  emergency  crews  save  lives  in 
the  wake  of  a natural  disaster  or  ter- 
rorist bombing. 

This  past  year,  Hamm  and  fellow 
engineering  systems  and  computing 
students  Roberto  Battista,  Serge 
Crainic  and  Phil  Munroe  designed  a 
working  prototype  of  a “robotic 
snake”  for  their  fourth-year  engi- 
neering design  project  course. 

What  began  as  an  idea  for  a Mars 
Rover-type  vehicle  turned  into  plans 
for  a small  flexible  robot  that  could 
sniff  out  survivors  trapped  in  the  af- 
termath of  a catastrophe  or  could 
give  emergency  crews  a better  look  at 
obstacles  while  planning  a rescue. 

Prof.  Medhat  Moussa,  Engineer- 
ing, says  designing  robots  for 
search-and-rescue  applications  is  se- 
rious business;  Japan  even  runs  an 
international  competition  in  the 
field.  He  studies  so-called  “intelli- 
gent" robots  that  combine  robotics 
with  artificial  intelligence. 

The  students  visited  toy  stores, 
looking  initially  for  anything  on  cat- 
erpillar tracks.  Deciding  the  toy  had 
to  be  durable  but  light,  they  eventu- 
ally found  what  they  wanted  in  a toy 
tank  made  by  Plantraco,  a toy  and 
hobby  supplier  in  Saskatchewan. 

Stripping  away  the  toy  muni- 
tions, they  played  with  variations 
and  eventually  developed  the 
inauspicious-looking  device  ready  to 
roll  on  the  floor  of  the  electrical 


laboratory  in  the  Thornbrough 
Building. 

The  robot  consists  of  three  of  the 
plastic  toys  fastened  together  like 
train  cars  and  outfitted  with  the  nec- 
essary wiring  and  tiny  servomotors. 
It’s  tethered  to  tabletop  controls,  in- 
cluding the  exposed  innards  of  a 
computer  microprocessor. 

Flipping  the  switches  on  the  con- 
trol box,  Battista  shows  how  the  de- 
vice crawls  forward  or  in  reverse  at 
the  not-exacdy-blistering  speed  of 


about  0.25  metres  per  second.  Each 
of  the  three  tanks  can  move  inde- 
pendently side  to  side,  mimicking 
the  serpentine  movement  of  a snake, 
or  up  and  down  like  a caterpillar 
inching  its  way  forward. 

The  robot  has  a couple  of  parlour 
tricks  in  store.  Encountering  a six- 
inch-high  cardboard  box,  it  crawls 
up  and  over  the  box,  then  continues 
on  its  path.  Battista  turns  the  snake 
over  to  demonstrate  how  it  can 
scrabble  itself  back  to  an  upright  po- 


sition. 

Their  device  may  be  rudimen- 
tary, but  it  works.  “It  was  important 
to  have  something  at  the  end,”  says 
Crainic,  who  graduates  this  spring 
along  with  his  partners.  “We  wanted 
something,  not  just  theory.” 

Their  efforts  earned  an  A for  their 
project,  called  “Robot  Navigation  of 
Unfamiliar  Terrain.” 

Moussa  says  he  was  impressed  by 
the  students’  design.  He  plans  to 
continue  developing  it  through  sub- 


sequent design  courses,  perhaps  by 
challenging  students  to  outfit  the  ro- 
bot with  sensors  or  a video  camera  or 
to  develop  a remote-control  version. 

“It  needs  to  just  find  victims,” 
says  Moussa,  explaining  that  an 
emergency  team  might  deploy  sev- 
eral robotic  snakes  at  a rescue  site. 
“It’s  not  going  to  rescue  anybody, 
but  finding  the  victims  as  soon  as 
possible  is  important  because  it’s  of- 
ten a race  against  time  to  save  lives.” 
BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Leadership  Diploma  Gives  Mid-Career 
Professionals  What  They  Need  to  Succeed 


Novel  year-old  program  offered  by  Open  Learning  and  Faculty  of  Management  earns  kudos  from  participants 


After  only  a few  months  as  a 
student  in  U of  G’s  diploma  in 
leadership  program  last  year,  Alexa 
White-Hawley  felt  herself  looking 
with  new  eyes  at  organizational 
issues. 

“I’m  still  a bit  of  an  idealist,  but  I 
have  a less  confrontational  attitude 
toward  change,”  says  White-Hawley, 
who,  midway  through  the  program, 
made  a wholesale  change  by  starting 
a new  job  as  associate  director  of  de- 
velopment with  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Hamilton.  “My  approach  now  is  that 
1 understand  what  needs  to  be  done 
— and  how  to  make  others  under- 
stand — before  I go  to  implementa- 
tion (of  an  idea).” 

Gaining  that  kind  of  personal  in- 
sight and  learning  how  to  hone  lead- 
ership abilities  are  primary  goals  for 
many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  this 
novel  year-old  diploma  program  of- 
fered through  Guelph’s  Office  of 
Open  Learning  in  collaboration  with 


the  Faculty  of  Management. 

Something  else  connected 
White-Hawley  to  many  of  her  class- 
mates who  convened  on  campus  last 
summer  for  a one-week  residency 
and  leadership  conference  before 
heading  back  to  juggle  their  mid- 
career  jobs  and  distance  courses.  “I 
wanted  to  move  further  up  and 
needed  to  learn  how  to  do  that.” 

Guelph’s  diploma  in  leadership 
program  was  designed  to  provide 
leadership  skills  for  mid-career  pro- 
fessionals in  public,  private  and 
non-profit  sectors.  Conducted 
largely  online,  it  brings  together  stu- 
dents living  as  close  as  Brantford  and 
as  far  away  as  Nunavut  with  faculty 
from  several  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences.  It’s  that  blend  of  social  sci- 
ences that  helps  distinguish  Guelph’s 
program  from  those  of  other  institu- 
tions offered  mostly  as  an  MBA,  says 
Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology,  and 
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director-designate  of  a proposed 
Centre  for  Studies  in  Leadership. 
“What  some  people  need  is  not  busi- 
ness case  studies  but  how  to  lead  and 
organize  people  in  their  mission.” 

Through  a multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach and  in  various  organizational 
contexts,  students  learn  how  to  de- 
velop leadership  abilities,  meet  chal- 
lenges and  appreciate  leadership  as 
both  a personal  skill  and  group  pro- 
cess. 

Prof.  John  Walsh,  associate  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Management,  says 
the  program  provides  not  just  theory 
but  also  practical  hands-on  skills. 
“It’s  not  just  theories  of  great  leaders 
but  how  to  become  better  at  leader- 
ship. We  support  this  initiative  be- 
cause people  want  and  need  that 
kind  of  program,  especially  mid- 
career professionals.” 

That’s  what  drew  Jennifer  Pen- 
ton,  manager  of  staff  development 
and  quality  assurance  at  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society  in  Brantford.  She 
had  considered  an  MBA,  but  didn’t 
need  courses  in  finance  and  account- 
ing. “I  wanted  the  people  compo- 
nents.” 

She  also  liked  the  flexibility  af- 
forded by  the  online  program  and  its 
broad  relevance  across  private  and 
non-profit  sectors  alike. 

Carol  Rand  had  been  considering 
graduate  work  when  she  spotted  a 
newspaper  ad  for  Guelph’s  program. 


Initially,  she  was  worried  about  hav- 
ing enough  time  to  devote  to  her 
studies.  She’s  had  to  fit  in  more  than 
the  recommended  15  to  20  hours  a 
week,  but  she  hasn’t  begrudged  the 
time.  Referring  to  the  online  func- 
tion, she  says:  "Jennifer  and  I are  of- 
ten on  there  at  midnight.  It’s  very 
easy  to  facilitate  your  own  learning.” 
That  flexibility  also  extends  to 
course  instructors,  says  Rand.  “I’ve 
found  the  professors  bend  over 
backwards  to  recognize  that  you’re 
already  busy  on  personal  and  profes- 
sional levels,  and  they  do  everything 
to  facilitate  your  learning,” 

In  addition  to  four  online  courses 
completed  through  the  normal 
school  year,  the  diploma  program 
begins  with  a week-long  residency 
that  coincides  with  an  annual  leader- 
ship conference  held  on  campus. 

Among  the  faculty  involved  in 
the  program  is  adjunct  political  sci- 
ence professor  Patrick  Boyer,  a jour- 
nalist, lawyer,  author  and  former  MP 
who  was  parliamentary  secretary  in 
External  Affairs  and  at  National  De- 
fence. Now  owner  of  a Toronto 
communications  company,  he  has 
edited  a book  called  Leading  in  an 
Upside-Down  World:  New  Canadian 
Perspectives  on  Leadership,  based  on 
last  year’s  conference  proceedings 
and  being  published  this  year  by 
Dundurn  Press. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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M LA  S SIFIKT)  S 


FOR  SALE 


Men’s  Rollerblades,  size  9, 824-8287. 


Kitchen  counter,  neutral  colour; 
double  stainless  steel  sink  and 
kitchen  tap,  must  be  able  to  pick  up, 
Ext.  52277  or  jmiller@uoguelph.ca. 


1998  Dodge  Neon,  four-door  sedan, 
green,  automatic,  air,  e-tested, 
177,506  kilometres,  excellent  condi- 
tion, 836-3637  or  aestrada@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


1994  Rockwood  pop-up  hardtop 
tent  trailer,  sleeps  eight,  three-way 
fridge,  indoor/outdoor  stove,  fur- 
nace, battery  backup,  awning,  screen 
room,  dual  propane  tanks,  bike  rack 
for  four,  great  condition,  787-2962. 


Large  wooden  desk,  ergonomic 
chair,  10,000  BTU  air  conditioner, 
Rogers/ATT  pager,  microwave  cart, 
Graco  Entertainer,  standing  oscillat- 
ing fan,  space  heater,  Storkcraft  crib, 
Dirt  Devil  broomvac,  baby  bottle 
warmer,  living  room  lamp,  boy’s 
clothes  (three  to  24  months),  queen- 
size  metal  bed  frame,  822-3937  or 
gpavlovs@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


OVC  yearbooks,  1967  to  1979;  floral 
living  room  suite,  Jim,  821-7668  or 
jarmstro@sec.uoguelph.ca. 


Fish  tank,  holds  65  gallons,  currently 
used  as  saltwater  system,  canopy, 
lighting,  glass  top,  metal  stand, 
trickle  system  filtration;  Pentium  II 
computer,  Vita,  Ext.  54820  or  vstie- 
ber@uoguelph.ca. 


Weber  Go-Anywhere  portable  pro- 
pane gas  grill,  never  used,  still  in  box, 
ideal  for  camping  or  hiking, 
Rachelle,  Ext.  56982  or  racooper@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Time-share  in  Cancun,  Mexico,  at 
Club  Villas  Solaris,  Aug.  28  to  Oct. 
28,  four  people,  reasonable,  827- 
1644  or  jzurita@uoguelph.ca. 


1992  Seaswirl  Bowrider,  18'/2  feet; 
120  hp  Evinrude  trailer  with  top, 
AM/FM,  ski  accessories,  all  ropes 
and  bumpers,  fold-down  swim  lad- 
der, well-maintained,  821-2793  or 
4.youngs@rogers.com. 


Above-ground  pool,  18-foot 
diameter,  new  stairs,  safety  rails  and 
alarm,  includes  all  pumps,  filters, 
hoses  and  cover,  Jackie,  824-4370  or 
jackie.  agnew@sympatico.ca. 


Tomato  starters:  beefsteak,  Golden 
Queen  and  Gardener’s  Delight,  will 
deliver  on  campus,  akrueger@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  RENT 


Three  bedrooms  on  main  floor  of 
bungalow,  garage,  two  appliances, 
non-smokers,  no  pets;  large  base- 
ment apartment,  two  appliances, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  Paul, 
827-5339. 


Furnished  four-bedroom,  two- 
storey  modern  country  home  on  two 
acres  between  Guelph  and  Fergus, 
ideal  for  sabbatical  visitors,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  available  Sept.  1 to 
June  30,  2004,  Doug,  Ext.  53878, 
821-8139  or  dgoff@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  newer  three-bedroom 
house  in  south  end,  three  baths,  gas 
fireplace,  gourmet  kitchen,  reduced 
rent  in  exchange  for  care  of  two  cats, 
ideal  for  sabbatical  visitors,  non- 
smokers,  available  August  to  mid- 
December,  Ext.  54981,  836-6264  or 
m.wren@exec.uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  2Vi 
baths,  parking,  laundry,  deck,  cen- 
tral air  and  vac,  fireplace,  20-minute 
walk  to  campus,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  ideal  for  visiting  faculty  and 
family,  $1,900  a month,  837-9514. 


Luxury  condo  at  resort  just  north  of 
Barrie,  two  to  seven  nights,  one- 
bedroom  unit  (sleeps  four)  available 
May  31,  two-bedroom  unit  (sleeps 
eight)  available  June  22  or  in  fall, 
36-hole  golf  course,  tennis,  hiking, 
spa,  824-1033. 


Basement  bachelor  apartment  suit- 
able for  one  person,  partly  furnished, 
on  bus  route,  laundry,  parking,  air 
conditioning,  high-speed  cable, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
immediately,  $500  a month,  Allan, 
822-1653. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  new  house  in  old  University  area, 
separate  entrance,  laundry,  cable,  no 
parking,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
eight-minute  walk  to  campus,  $650  a 
month  plus  utilities,  763-0449  or 
mnelisch@uoguelph.ca. 


One  bedroom  in  shared  condo  with 
three  mature  students  on  College 
Avenue,  walking  distance  to  campus, 
parking,  pool,  cleaning  service, 
available  immediately,  836-8078. 


Two-bedroom  house  in  College 
Avenue  family  complex,  close  to 
playground  and  conservation  area, 
10-minute  walk  to  campus,  available 
July  1,767-1390. 


One  bedroom,  bath  and  sitting  room 
in  house  for  quiet,  responsible  per- 
son, separate  entrance,  cable,  yard, 
laundry,  close  to  Riverside  Park, 
available  June  1,  $450  a month  inclu- 
sive, lpartrid@uoguelph.ca. 


Basement  apartment,  ideal  location, 
close  to  campus,  available  June  1, 
v.ward@uoguelph.ca. 


Four-bedroom  older  home  over- 
looking downtown,  ideal  for  sab- 
batical family,  fireplace,  available 
September  to  May  2004,  $1,400  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  56007  or 
jklirono@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-bedroom  luxury  country  prop- 
erty, non-smoker,  pets  welcome, 
20-minute  drive  to  campus,  avail- 


able July  1,  $995  a month  plus  utili- 
ties, hxun@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  home  on 
quiet  cul-de-sac  in  west  end,  close  to 
Hanlon  Expressway,  deck,  central 
vac,  laundry,  carport,  fenced  yard, 
no  pets,  suitable  for  corporate  indi- 
vidual, available  Aug.  1,  Doreen, 
822-2225. 


Five-bedroom  Victorian  house  on 
Glasgow  Street,  two  renovated  baths, 
gas  heat,  electronic  air  cleaning, 
water  softener,  wired  for  Internet, 
laundry,  close  to  bus  stop,  25- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  $1,600  a month 
plus  utilities,  Christopher,  824-7754. 


Four-bedroom  house,  two  baths, 
laundry,  parking  for  three  cars,  deck, 
central  air,  Internet-ready,  close  to 
Hartsland  Zehrs  and  bus  route, 
non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
Sept.  1,  $415  a room  plus  utilities, 
Rama,  767-1312  or  rama_viswana- 
than@hc-sc.gc.ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  in 
Waterloo,  central  air,  available 
July/August  to  Aug.  31,  2004,  Jean, 
519-747-2040,  519-572-5885  or  jean 
@ramautor.com. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  Paris,  France,  available  for  short- 
term rental,  walking  distance  to 
subway  and  shops;  furnished  two- 
bedroom  holiday  home  in  Antibes, 
France,  weekly  or  monthly,  836- 
6745  or  fhmoll@webtv.net. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  south  end  for  short-term  rental, 
on  bus  route,  private  entrance,  cen- 
tral air  and  vac,  parking,  laundry, 
high-speed  Internet,  $50  a night  or 
$300  a week,  823-1857,  731-1857  or 
intelrent@hotmail.com. 


WANTED 


Walkmans  in  working  order  for  ESL 
training  with  Mexican  seasonal  agri- 
cultural workers,  send  e-mail  to 
kpreibis@uoguelph.ca  for  more 
information. 


One-bedroom  apartment  for  Sept.  1, 
parking  for  one  vehicle  and  laundry 
facilities  required,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  $300  to  $550  price  range 
including  utilities,  Ashley,  416- 
892-3284  or  ashlee_deel035@hot- 
mail.com. 


Volunteers  interested  in  helping  to 
promote  the  enhanced  recycling  sys- 
tem in  residences,  training  provided, 
recycle@pr.uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Mature,  responsible  female  grad  stu- 
dent to  housesit  in  Guelph,  akrue- 
ger@uoguelph.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or 
cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


Better  Edit! 

♦ editing  ♦ rewriting  ♦ since  1987 


Please  email  for  rates  or  estimate 

betteredit@yahoo.com 


CARPET  & FURNITURE  CLEANING 

Do  you  suffer  from  allergies  ? 


• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria,  yeast 
and  mould  micro-organisms  in 
carpeting  by  an  average  of  92.5% 

• reduces  the  level  of  bacteria  on 
upholstered  furniture  by  an 
average  of  96 % 


Valerie  Poulton 


STEAMATIP. 

loUl  cleuuni  A restoration 


Call  Us 

(519)  836-7340 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  Than  Steamatic! 


3 Course  Dinner 

$ 1 C 00  $ 7 O 50 

I Lunch  I U.  Supper 

FEATURING 

Chicken  Sesame  & Fresh  Atlantic  Salmon 

Special  Available 

Wed  - Fri ; 1 1:30  - 2pm 
rues,  Wed.  Thur;  5:00  - 10pm 
Early  Bird  Fri  - Sat 


BISTRO  SIX 


RESTAURANT  AND 
CATERING 


Keep  busy  this 
suMMeR  at  Rainbow! 

Rainbow  offers  a summer  recreational 
riay  camp  experience  for 
children  and  youth,  SQl 

providing  quality 
program s in  a caring 
and  open  environment  that  encourages  personal  growth  while 
considering  individual  abilities  and  needs.  Join  us  for  daily  swims, 
theme  days  and  a terrific  selection  of  interest  groups!  Our  camp 
is  located  on  the  University  of  Guelph  campus. 


REGULAR  CAMP  SESSION 
Dates  & Fees 

□ Camp  1:  June  30-July  4 $145 

'Camp  operates  on  Canada  Day, 

July  1st 

□ Camp  2:  July  7-11  $145 

□ Camp  3:  July  14-15  $145 

□ Camp  4:  July  21-25  $145 

□ Camp  5:  July  25-Aug.  1 $145 

□ Camp  6:  Aug.  5-15  (9  days)  $261 

’Camp  closed  on  Civic  Holiday, 

August  4th 

□ Camp  7:  Aug.  15-22  $145 


LIT  (Leaders-in-Training) 
CAMP  SESSION 
Dates  & Fees 

□ LIT  1:  June  30-July  11  $290 

•Camp  operates  on  Canada  Day, 

July  1st 

□ LIT  2:  July  14-25  $290 

□ LIT  3:  July  26-Aug.  5 $261 

*Camp  closed  on  Civic  Holiday, 

August  4th 


□ LIT  4:  Aug.  11-22 


$290 


Free  t-shirt  for  every  Rainbow  camper! 

For  a brochure  and  further  information  call  337-0357 
or  write  to  Rainbow  Day  Camp  ffixw 

PO  E3ox  21035  Campus  Rustal  Outlet  a member  agency 
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ARBORETUM 


NOTICES 


The  Arboretum’s  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continue  May  25  with  “The 
Wonders  of  Wildflowers,”  June  1 
with  “Insects  R Us!”  and  June  8 with 
“Bird  Bonanza.”  The  walks  leave 
from  the  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  A 
donation  of  $3  is  suggested. 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  leads  a work- 
shop titled  “Look,  See,  Paint”  June 
11  from  9 to  11:30  a.m.  Cost  is  $25. 
The  deadline  for  registration  and 
payment  is  May  28. 


Horticulturist  Henry  Kock  leads  “A 
Garden  History  Walk”  June  12  from 
7 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is  $20.  Registration 
and  payment  are  due  May  29. 


“Formal  Gardens:  An  Introduction 
to  Their  History  and  Management” 
is  the  focus  of  a half-day  workshop 
led  by  gardener  Lenore  Ross  June  12 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $25.  Register 
by  May  29. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  is  looking 
for  donations  of  square  plastic  pots 
(3Vi  inches  and  larger)  for  its  annual 
fundraising  plant  sale  in  September. 
Plastic  trays  are  also  welcome.  Con- 
tainers can  be  dropped  off  anytime 
in  the  bins  beside  the  greenhouse  at 
the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre  on  College 
Avenue  East. 


Hvk  n t s 


The  Professional  Staff  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  general  meeting 
June  19  from  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  1 05.  A hot  dog  barbe- 
cue will  follow. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
five-session  better  sleep  program 
beginning  May  27  at  5:30  p.m.  in  UC 
332.  For  more  information,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/~kso- 
mers  or  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
52662. 


SEMINARS 


Next  up  in  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  seminar  series  is  a talk 
by  Valerian  Dolja  of  Oregon  State 
University  on  “Infection  Cycle  of  a 
Plant  Closterovirus”  May  22  at  3 
p.m.  in  OVC  1713. 


The  Department  of  Pathobiology 
presents  PhD  candidate  Angela 
Crawley  discussing  “Porcine  B-Cell 
Responses”  May  23  at  2 p.m.  in 
Pathobiology  2106. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Lisa  Guenther,  Zoology,  is 
May  21  at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 


The  thesis  is  “Development  of 
Aquatic  Communities  in  Aggregate 
Ponds  in  Southern  Ontario.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Gerald  Mackie. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Wellington 
County  branch  of  the  Ontario 
Genealogical  Society  is  May  27  at  7 
p.m.  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  122 
Harris  St.  Guest  speaker  Ted 
Mitchell  presents  “The  Mitchells  of 
Paisley  Block.” 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band,  directed 
by  Colin  Clarke,  and  the  Centre 
Wellington  Youth  Band,  conducted 
by  Brent  Rowan,  present  a family 
concert  titled  “For  the  Kid  in  You” 
June  1 at  3 p.m.  at  Church  of  Our 
Lady.  The  program  features  The  Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice  and  A Day  at  the 
Circus.  A silent  auction  begins  at 
2:30  p.m.  For  ticket  information,  call 
763-3000. 


Victory  Public  School  on  Exhibition 
Street  will  hold  its  42nd  annual  des- 
sert party  May  29  from  5:30  to  8 p.m. 
The  event  will  include  a fun  fair,  raf- 
fle, silent  auction,  penny  table  and 
cake  wheel.  Proceeds  go  towards 
various  programs  at  the  school. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  holds  its  annual  sale 


of  native  perennials  May  24  from  7 
a.m.  to  noon  at  the  Guelph  Farmers’ 
Market.  All  proceeds  go  towards 
conservation  of  natural  areas  in 
Canada. 


The  third  annual  Big  Sisters  of 
Guelph  garage  sale  is  June  7 from  8 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  St.  Matthias  Church 
on  Kortright  Road  (rain  location  is 
the  church  basement).  Big  Sisters  is 
looking  for  donations  of  good,  clean 
items  for  the  sale  (no  clothes,  maga- 
zines, large  furniture  or  big  items). 
They  can  be  dropped  off  at  the 
church  June  6 from  6 to  10  p.m.  Vol- 
unteers are  also  needed  to  help  out  at 
the  sale.  Anyone  interested  in  volun- 
teering should  call  824-0800. 


The  Multicultural  Council  of 
Ontario  is  organizing  an  Asian  Heri- 
tage Cultural  Show  to  be  held  May 
31  from  2 to  5 p.m.  in  the  University 
Centre.  The  afternoon  will  include 
speeches  and  a costume  competi- 
tion, an  exhibition  of  Asian  handi- 
crafts, an  arts  and  cultural  show,  and 
refreshments.  Admission  is  free.  For 
more  information,  contact  Mirza 
Baig  at  829-2522  or  mbaig@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


The  Guelph-Wellington  Stroke 
Recovery  Network  presents  award- 
winning mystery  writer  Howard 
Engel  and  Dr.  Ruth  Tatham  in  a dia- 


logue about  Engel’s  stroke  May  26  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Cen- 
tre, 683  Woolwich  St.  Admission  is 
free.  For  more  information,  call 
824-1628. 


Ed  Video  Media  Arts  Centre  hosts  a 
screening  of  two  award-winning 
documentaries  to  mark  Asian  Heri- 
tage Month  May  24  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
Book  Shelf  Cinema.  The  films  are 
My  Mother  India  and  Cecil’s  Journey. 
Guelph-based  lawyer  and  writer  T. 
Sher  Singh  will  lead  a discussion 
after  the  films.  A reception  will  fol- 
low at  4:30  p.m.  The  event  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada  and  the  Central  Student 
Association’s  human  rights  office. 


The  Guelph  Symphony  Orchestra 
presents  the  finalists  in  its  annual 
concerto  performance  competition 
May  24  from  9 to  11:30  a.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107.  The  event  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 


The  Guelph  and  District  Multicul- 
tural Festival  runs  June  13  to  15  at 
Riverside  Park.  Opening  ceremonies 
are  Friday  at  6 p.m.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  836-2222. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  pres- 
ents “A  Gathering  of  Quilts”  June  15 
from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Royal 
Canadian  Legion  on  York  Road. 


1 Gryphon  Activity  Camps  • Gryphon  Basketball  Camp 
Gryphon  Hockey  Camp  • Gryphon  Track  & Field  Camp 
• Gryphon  Soccer  Camp  • Gryphon  Baseball  Camp 
Gryphon  Rock  Climbing  Camp  • Gryphon  Volleyball  Camp 
gryphon  girls  inc.  • Tennis  Multi-Sport  Camp 
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Spaces  still  available. 
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